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INTEKNATIONAI, INSTITUTE OF AGRICUETUSE 
BTncRA.v OP Economic and Socui, Inxewgbncb 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

’ (MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL INTEUJOENCB) 


Part I: Co-operation and Association 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

STATISTICS FOR 1916 OF AGRICUI,TURAIv CO-OPERATION 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


SOURCE (ORFiaAI*)- 

Rjbports of the Chief Registrar or Friendly Societies for tub Year Ending 
31ST Decevebbr 1916 Part B : Industrial and Pbovidbnt SocienEs. I/ondon, 1918, 


IKTRODUCTION. 

The most complete statistics of agricultural co-operative societies in the 
United Kingdom are those contained in the Annual Reports of the Chief 
R^istrar of Friendly Societies, the second part of which relates to societies 
registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act. The socie¬ 
ties roistered under this Act are legally obliged to furnish to the 
R^strar detailed annual returns of their business and though there is 
necessarily considerable delay in obtaining the returns the statistics, when 
they are published, are very nearly complete. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that not all classes of agricultural co-operative societies are registered 
as « industrial and provident societies », the majority of the co-operative 
credit and live-stock insurance societies being registered under the JWendly 
Societies Act. 
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The Report divides co-operative societies into groups, the most im¬ 
portant being the distributive tiading societies, the sales of which amcunted 
in 1916 to a total of £124, 400,000. 

Many of the distributive societies have productive departments,^ as 
also have their great federations, the Co-operative Wholesale Societies, 
anH there are purely productive societies as well. The total value of the 
productions of these three classes of society taken together was £46,000,000 
in 1916. 

The third great group of societies is that which more particularly in¬ 
terests us — the agricultural societies "Under this heading, "sa3sthe Re¬ 
port for 1916, '' we have co-operation viewed from another standpoint. 
The movement as applied to agriculture is, in the main, an organisation of 
producers ; the members (farmers, smallholders, etc.) having combined to 
secure the advantages of co-operation in the disposal of their produce." 
It will be seen, however, that they combine also for many other purposes 
besides this. 


§ I. Societies added to and removed erom the reoister. 

The following table shows the number of each class of agricultural co¬ 
operative society registered in 1916, the number removed from the raster, 
and the net increase during the year: 


Tabee I. — Society added to and removed frmn the Register in 1916 L*** 



Added 

to 

Register 

» 

Removed 

from 

Register 

Net increase (+} 

or 

Decrease (—) 

Agrcaltujal Trading SDdeties. 

S8 

21 

+ 67 

Be^eepers* Societies.. 

— , 

I 

— r 

Dairy Societies ..| 

16 1 

6 

+ 10 

Egg and Poultry Societies. 

1 13 

6 

+ 7 

Flax Societies. 

I — 

I 

— I 

Partners* and Growers* Associations. . . . 

3 1 

— 

+ 3 

Pig and Cattle Societies. 

— 

50 

— 50 

Tliresliing Societies.. 

I 

— 

+ I 

Small Holdings and Allotments Societies. . 

15 

13 

+ 2 

SmaU Holders* Clubs.. 

— 

10 

— 10 

imsceUaneons Agricultural Businesses. . . 

2 

— 

+ 2 

Agricultural Development Societies .... 

I 

I 

— 

Total . . . 

139 

109 

4 - 30 
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Of the societies placed in the register, 68 were afiSliated to the Agricul¬ 
tural Organization Society; 27 to the Scottish Small Hclders' Organisation; 

5 to the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, and 39 to the Irish Agri¬ 
cultural Organisation Society. 

The 50 Pig and Cattle Societies struckefttheregister wer«- societies pro¬ 
moted by the Wexford Meat Supply and Bacon Factory, Ltd., to act as 
subsidiary organisations for educational purposes and to furnish to the 
factory information as to the supply of pigs available in the districts covered. 
They appeared to cransact no direct business and it was felt that no useful 
purpose was served by keeping them on the register. The regislraticns 
were, therefore, cancelled. 

The Report contains some interesting observations on the reasons 
why certain societies decided to bring their operations to a dose. 

During the period covered by the Report, it did not appear that so- 
deties formed for the purpose of acquiring small holdings had met with 
that measure of success which had been thought possible. In response to 
letters of enquiry on the subject, at least two smallholders' sedeties stated 
that their operations were brought to an end owing to lack of interest on 
the part of members. In another case the secretary stated that “the al¬ 
lotment holders in the village and district appear to prefer to rent direct 
from the landlord. ” “lam afraid I must plainly say that many of our 
little co-operalive societies have to struggle against the ill-will of farmem, 
tradespeople, and middlemen of all kinds," represents the opinion of a 
rector who has had much experience in the organization and working of 
Small Holdings Societies. TW seme Small Holdings Societies have diffi¬ 
culty in acquiring land is manifest from the following extract frem a letter 
reedved giving an indication of the steps taken with this object: 

“ (i) All the owners of land in the district were circularised as to 
their willingness to let or sell land to the society. Negative or no replies 
were received, 

“ {2) Advertisements were made to the same efxect in the local papers 
with a similar result. r 

“ (3) Application was made under the Act of 1907 to the Local , 
Authorities, and. er’entually seme 21 acres were acquired, but the Local 
Authority asked a rental which, having regard to the condition of the 
property, the society was unable to pay, 

“(4) The Commissioner for'Small Holdings was repeatedly approached. 
He at one time recommended the society to apply to the Local Authority 
to make an order for a certain piece of land, but the applications in this 
respect, although backed by the Commissioner and the A.O.S., were 
ignored. ” 

A Federation of Growers came to grief during the year. It was stated 
that shortage of capital had prejudicially affected the Federation, m that: 

“ (i) Produce for sale could not be obtained r^ularly and in sufficient 
quantities from the growers. 

“ (2) It was never possible to do business with the best-class retailers 
as such traders will not trade at a stall which has only occasionally what 
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they require. As a consequence it was necessary to trade with men who 
took long and irr^fular credit, and who ware not always sound financially. " 

§ 2. PnOGRKSS SINOS 1913. 

The three years previous to and including 1916 show a remarkable 
expansion and prosperity in agricultural co-operation, war conditions hav¬ 
ing probably contributed to the success. This expansion is shown by the 
following comparison between the figures for 1913 and for 1916 of the 
agricultural trading societies, dairy societies, agricultural wholesale 
societies, and egg and poultry societies, the four groups by which the 
bulk of co-operative agricultural business is transacted : 


Tabi^B II. — Figures showing progress from 1913 to 1916 of the four 
principal groups of agricultural societies. 


Agricaltaial 
Trading Soaeties 

1 

Dairy Societies 

Agricultural 

Wholesale 

Societies 

Egg 

and Poultxy 
Societies 

Total 

j 19x3 

1916 

1913 j 1916 

1913 

19x6 

1913 

1916 

1913 

1916 

Ntunliet of Re-* 
turns Received 376 

318 

336 ^ 384 

. 1 

4 

84 

X05 

798 

1,0 IX 

1 ^ 

£ 

[ £ £ 

* 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total Sales. . . jz,7<Q0b000 3,873,000 

1 

1 

249,000 

804,000 

231,000 

455,000 

5 , 39^000 

11,009,000 

Soles of Produce 184,000 

362,000 

1 


299,000 

189,000 

389,000 

33«,ooo 

6,407,000 

Surj^on Year’s 

Working ... 1 xoyooo 

75,000 

1 

25,000 84,000 

1,000 

Ofioo 

' 3,000 

9,000 

39,000 

177,000 

l/labilitj on. 

Shares and 
r<OBns. .... 1 X 79 ,ooo 

302,000 

394,000* 433,000 

1 

35,oooj 

71,000 

1 

1 19,000 

20,000 

627,000 

8x6^000 


The Report notes that the continued rise in prices during the period 
covered no doubt is re^onsible for an appreciable part of the increase in 
the figures relative to turnover. 

This would probably be specially true in the case of the sales of dairy 
and other produce, but the sales of the agricultural trading societies have 
doubtless also been affected by the immense increase in the area of land 
under cultivation and the consequent increased demand for agricultural 
requisites of all kinds. 

We shall now give, in greater detail, comparative figures for the differ¬ 
ent classes of agricultural co-operative society. 


§ 3. Societies carrying on AGBicrmTURAi, industiues and trades. 

The following table gives a^^ate figures for 1916 of the different 
classes of societies carrying on agricultural industries and trades, together 
with total figures for the whole group for the four previous years: 









TabIiB III. — Societies carrying on Agricultural Industries and Trades: Statistics for 1916 with total figures 

for four freHous years. 
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(x) A Iwge bslanoft tA loss was Incnired by one society duting 1913. (s) Parilctilars not available. 
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Of the 1,045 societies carr3dng on agricultural industiies and trades 
which furnished returns for 1916, 280 were in England, 91 in Wales, 135 in 
Scotland and 539 ^ Ireland. 

Agyicidtural Trading Societies. — These societies are formed to secure 
to their members (farmers, etc), the advantages of co-operation in the sup¬ 
ply of implements, seeds, manures, and other general agricultural requis¬ 
ites, They also market members" produce: this side of their business was 
still comparatively small in 1916, but was increasing rapidly. The main 
item was live-stock, produce exceeding £200,000 in value being disposed 
of under this heading on behalf of members. 

The following table gives the principal figures for 1916 of a few of the 
larger societies: 

Table IV. — Agricultural Trading Societies: Statistics 
of Large Societies. 


Abbre^>iated Name 

of Society 

Nnmbcr 

of 

Members 

Sales 

Surplus on 

Year’s 

Working 

Liabilities , 
to ' 

Share¬ 
holders 

Reserve 

Funds 

Net Balance 
of FroSt 
Awaiting 
Allocation 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

E^Lstera Counties Banners 

1,273 

488,424! 

5.785 1 

1 3,558 

9.274 


.SoutlLem Counties . . . 

438 

359.647 1 

a.354 

2,199 

*.645 

4*479 

Yorkshire Fanners . . • 

83 

297.863 

3.884 

4»545 

1.957 

3,734 

Preston Fanners .... 

650 

2x6,694 

7.303 

15,021 

1.300 

8,202 

Carmarthen Farmers . . 

1,566 

150.502 

6,142 

1,273 

— 

17,039 

West Midland Fanners 

690 

103,108 

[ 5.491 

889 

1,310 

6,420 


All of these societies are in England, with the exception of the Car- 
noiarthen Farmers, which is in Wales. The smallness of the share capital 
of this latter society is noticeable, being less than £i per member ; the 
society consists almost entirely of small farmers. • 

Dairy Societies. — The majority of the dairy societies are roistered in 
Ireland. For the greater part they represent combinations of dairy far¬ 
mers for the purpose of maintaining joint butter-making factories (“ cream¬ 
eries*"}, In conjunction with the creameries are established dep6ts 
{" auxiliariesfor the collection of milk. At the dep6ts the cream is 
separated and the skimmed milk returned, the cream being forwarded to 
the factories to be worked up mto butter. To a small extent produce of 
other kinds is disposed of on behalf of members and, in addition, business 
to the amount of about £500,000 was transacted in agricultural require¬ 
ments on the lines of the agricultural trading societies. 

While the figure for sales was in excess of that of 1915 by some i % 
millions of pounds, there was but little increase in the surplus. The fol¬ 
lowing extract from the President’s Report to the members of one; of the 
large dairy societies has a bearing on this point: 
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“ It will be observed that the marked increase in turnover, the high 
price received for butter and paid for milk are brought about largely on 
account of the war conditions prevailing during the year under review. 
A superficial observer might, from a casual consideration of these figures, 
make the comment that the past yearns trading reveals exceptional prosper¬ 
ity for the industry. A little thought will, however, moderate the view, 
as it will be seen on going more closely into the accounts that our productive 
expenses have increased by over 50 per cent., as compared with previous 
years. Again the cost (under existing conditions) of produci 3 Qg the milk 
or 'raw material' before it reaches the society has also considerably in¬ 
creased, so that on the whole the h%h prices ruling at present, not alone 
for milk and butter, but for agricultural produce generally, are, so far as the 
average farmer is concerned, to a very large extent counter-balanced by 
increased costs of production. ” 

The Report gives statistics of some of the larger dairy societies. 
Amongst these appears the Irish Co-operative Agency Society, which, how¬ 
ever, is not a dairy society of the ordinary kind, but a federation of dairy 
societies for the joint marketing of their produce. The number of members 
was 33, and the smallness of this number gives a hint of its character ; the 
sales am‘>unted to £ 219,180 ; the surplus on the year's working to £762 ; the 
liability to shareholders, £629, and the net profit awaiting allocation to 
£r,66i. 

We give the figures for the remaining dairy societies having a tumo^^er 
above £50,000. 

TabIiK V. — Dairy Societies: Statistics of Large Societies, 


Abbreviated Name of Society 

Number 1 

of 

Members | 

1 i 

Sales 

I I 

1 Surplus 
on 

Years' 

1 Workmg 

Ifxabilities 

to 

Share- 
’ holders 

1 

, Reserve 

Funds 

Net 

Balance 

of 

Profit 
Avtaitiiffi 
Alloca- 
1 tion 

1 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

WUt^ire Pannears. 

620 

334.037 

5,591 

7.839 

— 

5,029 

Xilleshaudra. 

1,295 

99,562 

3,113 

5,109 

6,447 

3.113 

Clynderwen Parmexs. 

788 

78.989 

1,888 

570 

— 

6,334 

Stuiminster Newton Farm , . 

iir 

77,827 

2,776 

2,696 

— 

2,283 

Piltown. 

453 

77.411 

1,235 

2, *45 

— 

*,235 

l/ombardstown Dairy ..... 

92 

75.617 

1.417 

475 

— 

11,906 

Ratbkenny. 

X 02 

69.651 

249 

567 

529 

*.393 

JXantolier. 

174 

57,336 

1,061 

842 

' — 

4,506 

Omagh. 

345 

56,675 

202 

1,232 

— 

199 

Clones. 

1 401 

55,977 

410 

1,421 

2,000 

2.075 

Tipperary Creamery. 

93 

54,392 

325 

270 

1 

1,101 
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Of these the Wiltshire Fanners and the Stunninster Newton Farm 
are in England ; the Clyndeiwen Fanners is in Wales, and the remainder 
are in Ii eland. 

Egg and Poultry Societies. — These societies estabhsh dej^dts for the 
collection and marketing of the eggs and poultry produced by their mem¬ 
bers. As in the dairy societies, the members find it advantagoens to pur¬ 
chase their farming requisities through the societies. Considerable increas¬ 
es in membership, turn-over and prefits took place in 1916. The Report 
of the largest society cf the group, the Framlingham and Eastern Counties 
Co-operative Egg and Poultry ^ciety, Ltd., showed that 8,500,000 
and some 3,000 turkeys were dealt with during 1916. 

The following are the figures for seme of the larger egg and poultry 
societies: 

Table VI. — Egg ami Poultry Societies: Statistics of Large Societies. 


1 

Abbreviated Name of Society 

Ntunber | 
of 

1 

Members | 

Sales 

Surplus 

on 

Year’s 

Working 

Liabihties 

to 

Share¬ 

holders 

Reserve 

Funds 

Net 

Balance 

of 

Profit 

Awaiting 

Alloca¬ 

tion 



£ 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Framlingham and Eastern Count¬ 
ies . 

1,089 

75,072 

1,988 

1,645 

1,640 

2,901 

Golden Vale Dairy. 

62 

57 , 73 X 

697 

2,567 

— 

552 

Clougfamills Ponltiy. 

186 

28,164 

232 

117 

— 

2,08a 

Scottish Poultry Produce . . . 

107 

25,077 

38 

31 

— 

154 

Detvock Poultry. 

702 

22,815 

505 

535 

— 

1,734 

Dunboe Poultry. 

3 S 9 j 

1 

21,040 

! 652 

1 

129 

500 

2,500 


The Framlingham society and the Golden Vale Dairy are in England ; 
the Scottish Poultiy Produce Society (as its name implies) is in Scotland ; 
the three remaining societies are in the North of Ireland. 

Fairmers* and Growers* Associations. — One ffljming society was regi¬ 
stered in 1916 but did not ccmmence business. The two other farming 
societies again did well. The Coin St.* Andrews Farming Society returned 
a surplus on the year’s working of £1,105, as against £986 for the previous 
year, and the Co-partnership Farms ^ewed a surplus amounting to £804. 
The latter society is worked on a profit-sharing basis. The co-partners* 
earnings varied from £96 to £125, in addition to which it is understood 
each lived rent free and received an allowance of bacon and milk. 

The growers’ and planters’ societies for the most part adopt model 
r^es prepared by the Agricultural Organisation Society. These rules pro¬ 
vide that the objects of the society to which they relate shall include the 
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conduct of experiments in the cultivation and preparation for market of 
the produce of the particular industry concerned and the dissemination of 
information and advice, by literature and other means, in regard thereto. 
The societies make provision in their rules for obtaining advances from the 
DevdLopment Fund. 

The accounts of the Anglesey Bulb Growers' Society disclosed a ba¬ 
lance of loss, but not so large as in the two years preceding. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Tobacco Planters' Society has suspended 
its operations until after the war. The Society was formed by a few pri¬ 
vate individuals in the tobacco trade for the purpose of experimenting in 
growing tobacco in England. A loss of over £r,ico was incurred in con¬ 
nection with the experiments conducted. The society seemingly hoped to 
make further experiments when times were more propitious. 

The British Tobacco Growers' Society does not itself engage in pro¬ 
duction ; it supervises the operations of approved growers and pays them 
certain minimum prices for their produce. The produce dealt with during 
1916 was small; but the year's working shows a large balance of loss. The 
Society's operations, however, are experimental in character. 

The British Sugar Beet Growers' Association did not appear to have 
commenced growing operations up to the end cf its 1916 financial year. 
It is understood, however, that a loan to the Association of £125,000 has 
now been recommended by the Development Commissioners. The pur¬ 
pose of the loan is to purchase an estate in Kottinghamshire with a view to 
conducting a sugar beet experiment on an extensive scale. 

The Chicory Planters' Association was obliged to go into liquidation, 
the result of its operations during the one season of its existence (1916-17) 
being unsatisfactory from a financial standpoint. The Society did not itsdf 
undertake the cultivation of chicory, but purchased green root from farmers 
to the extent of 91 tons. This yielded 13 tons of dried loot. Purchases 
amounted to £291 and productive and other charges to £783, whereas sales 
only realised £475, leaving a net loss on worldng of £599. The season's 
results appear to have fallen short of anticipations in many respects. For 
example, the costs of production averaged £314^- per ton of green root as 
against an estimate of £i 12s. per ton, and thegreen root yielded one-seventh 
of its weight in dried root, whereas a yield of one-fourth had been anti¬ 
cipated. Two kilns were erected at a cost of £777; one was ingjected by an 
expert and pronounced to have been built on incorrect lines, No pro¬ 
vision in respect of the loss which will arise on the sale of these kilns is 
included in the £599 loss previously mentioned. 

Smallholders* Clubs. — This is a group of societies a f filia ted to the Small¬ 
holders' Union and carrying on business much on the lines of agticultoral 
trading societies. The sales again increased in 1916 but there was an 
aggregate balance of loss. 
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§ 4. Agricueturai, whoi,bsai,e societies 

There were four societies in 1916 classed as agricultural wholesale so¬ 
cieties, the largest of these being the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society, 
During the year the functions of the Agricultural Co-operative Federation 
where taken over by the Farmers" Centri Trading Beard, thus leaving only 
one wholesale society in England for the supply of agricultural require¬ 
ments. The 1916 sales of the Farmers" Central Trading Board were returned 
at £133,000, a turnover more than double that of the previous year. 

‘ A society was registered during the year to carry on the business of 
wholesale providers of agricultural produce for supplying the requirements 
of the army, but it has since been absorbed by the Army Canteen Com¬ 
mittee. 

The following table shows the statistics for 1916 of the three agricul¬ 
tural wholesale societies in England and of the Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
Society, with comparative aggr^ate figures for the four previous years. 
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Tabi,® Vll. — AgricuUural Wholesale Socisltes: StiUisiics for 1916 
with total figures for four previous years. 


, Agiicul- 
' tuial 
} Wholesale 
Soneties 
in England 
(Three 
Societies) 


Iri^ 

Agricul- 

toial 

Wholesale 

Society 


j Totals for Previous Yeats 

Total 

Total Total Total Total 

10x6 * 

^ 191S 1914 1913 19x2 

(4 societies) (2 societies) (xsocieti^) (2 societies) 


ISTumber of Members . 

1 1 

1 24* 381 

1 

6231 

556' 

332 

316 

296 


1 £ £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ ‘ 

£ 

Sales. 

' 324-589,479.877' 

804,4661 

568,752 

289,338 248,705 

202,480 

Salaries and Wages . . 

1 2.943| 6,854j 

9,7971 

7.357 

4,964 

4,261 

3,443 

Otber Trade Expenses 

4.405 9 ,oo 3| 

13.408' 

9.113' 

5.653 

6,ci4 

4.060 

iSorplus on Year’s 

Working .... 

3,998 4,9891 

8,987 

6,259 

2,024 

926 

x,oi8 

Allocation of Profit: 

Interest on Shares . 

Dividends on Pur¬ 
chases. 

79 800 

^ _ i 

879I 

674 

1 

530 

457 

427 

Bonus to Employes. 

28 — J 

28 

— 

— 

— 



X/iabi]ities: 


To Shardiolders . . 

1,630 

16,619 

18,249 

i3.769j 

11,104 

9,4881 

8,873 

To Creditoxs for 
Eoans. 

3,114 

49,699 

52,813 

32,49I| 

1 

26,555 

1 

25,999 

33/»6 

Other Ifi£Lbilities . . 

34.396 

38,711 

73,107 

47,632 

18,014 

13.118 

13.687 

Net Balance of Profit 
and Reserve... * 

12,522 

12,890 

25,412 

17,686 

5.568 

4.438 

5,161 

Assets: 

Value of Stod£ in 
Trade. 

3,430 

31,222 

34.652 

17,313 

9,898 

xo,8oo 

8,719 

Buildings, Fixtures 
and I^and used in 
Trade. 

4,498 

6,036 

10,534 

8.504 

5,679 

5,774 

5,997 

Investments and 
other Assets. - • 

43,734 

80,661 1 

i 

124,395 

85,781 

45,664 

i 

36,469 

46^)31 

Value of Productions: 

hdilk and Dairy Pro¬ 
duce . 

179,278 

33.634 

212,9X2 

165,064 

1 

37,757 

1 

(1) 

(1) 

and Ponltiy. . 

63 

73,267 

73,332 

67,620 

48,142 

« 

W 

Sundries. 

— 

12,314 

12,314 

14^245 

10,161 

( 1 ) 

(1) 

Total Value of Pro¬ 

1 


1 


1 



ductions .... 

1 179,343 

119,215 

1 2983581 246,929 

96,060 

(I) 

W 


(x) Farticalazs not available. 
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Of the total number of members in 1916, 129 were societies and the 
remainder individual members. 


§ 3. SoCinTDSS CARRYING ON BUSINESSES CONNECTED WITH AGRICULTURE. 

Table VUI contains for societies classed as ‘'carrying on businesses 
connected with agriculture ” similar statistics to those which we have given 
for other groups. 

Table — Societies carrying on Businesses connected w%th Agriculture: 
Statistics for 1916 with total figures for four fyrevtous years. 


Nnsibec of Sodetks mak- 
Ing Retnxns.. 

1 

*1 

Ntonber of Members . . . 1 

635 

laocime from Boatoess. . . | 

£ 


5,5171 

Salaxies and Wages. . . . ^ 

2 , 2 X 0 

OChetManagementEipenaes 1 

1,158 

StBplus on Year’s Working. 

943 

Interest on Shares .... 
lAablHties; 

1 

To SfaateTiolders..... 

* 1,598 

To Ceeditoxs for Loans . 

2 , 351 , 

Other Liabilities .... 

308* 

Net Balance of Brofit and 
Reserve (or Loss) .... 

1,557 


Buildings, FSxtmres and 
Land Used in Tcade. . 

nxvestments. 

Other Assets. ..... 


1 

1 ^ 

1 

151 

1 

19 

X, 02 X 

417 

3,967 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

1 4,153 

2,5x2! 

5,206 

»l 278 

813I 

7,074 

^ i, 249 j 


10 , 49 ? 

1* 559 

356 (—2,928) 

1 1,030 


1 

\ 2,798 

1,557 

10,919 

c 290 

4,347 

16^213 1 

V 173I 

702 

1,0031 

f 1,024 

1,767 {- 

1 

-3,001)! 

1 

1 

) — 

5,920 

19.135^ 

1 4 

I 

X ,206 

1 4.281 

2452 

4.793! 



17 7 $\ 63 53 55 50 

5,300 il,340| 9,753 8,096 7.672 7,084 

£ £)££££ 
22,313 39,701! 33,115 29,255 3«,668 38,966 

6,299 16,674! 13,774 10,947 10^898 9,93+ 

6A59 21,081 1 17,104 13,401 13,51a 12,293 

6 , 925 | 5,855 2,613 2,733 330 4,147 

957 2,014! 390 934 1,017 570 

I 

23 362! 40,234 34,120 32,369 32,469 34,504 

15,5421 38,743 43,127 39,699 26,490 28,795 

92,616 94A03 23,404 29»202 10,389 26,158 


Flax Societies, — With one exception all the flax societies are sit¬ 
uated in Ulster. Their business is, in the main, the scutching of the flax 
grown by the members and a large part of their income is accordingly derived 
hem the fees paid by members for this work. Considerable progresshasbeen 
made by several of the societies in the group. 

Horse and Cattle Breeding Societies. — Only two of these societies seem 
to have prospered during the year 1916. The Insch Horse Breeding Society 
(Aberdeenshire, Scotland) received £1422 in service fees and had a surplus 
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of £754 on the year's working. The West Sussex Live Stock Society re¬ 
ceived service fees to the amount of £599 and had a surplus of £42. 

Threshing Societies, — Of these societies all except one are in Ireland. 
The position of the societies showed a further improvement in 1916. The 
two largest societies are the Lucan Agricultural Machinery Society, which 
received £603 in threshing fees and had a surplus of £131, and the Bally- 
duff Farmers' Society, which received £267 in fees and had a surplus 
of £97. 

Agficidtural Development Societies, — These are, for the most part, 
societies for promoting s^iicultural co-operation or encouiaging agricul¬ 
tural industries. As they are not trading bodies, their success or failure is 
not to be judged by the figures showing profit or loss. ISfor in the case of 
societies dependent in the main upon subscriptions or government grants, 
does the bulk of the income figure in the statistics. 

In 1916 the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society received a grant 
from the Development Fund of £5,320, and the Scottish Agricultural Orga¬ 
nisation Society a grant of £1,000. The Agricultural Organisation Society. 
which carries on the promotion of agricultural co-operation in England and 
Wales, received a grant of £6,861 from the Development Commissioners, but 
this society has, since 1912, been registered under the Companies Acts and 
does not now figure in the statistics of co-operative societies. 

Miscellaneous Businesses — The largest society in this group is the 
Agricultural and General Co-operative Insurance Society. In addition 
to its insurance business, the Society undertakes the duties of executors 
and trustees. Seemingly in consequence of a large drop in the claims ma¬ 
tured, the 1916 surplus was greatly in excess of that for the previous 
year. 

The most important of the remaining societies are auction marts 
for the sale of agricultural produce. The Pershore Fruit Market returned 
sales amounting to £46,000, while live-stock, etc,, to the total value of 
£250,000 was dealt with by three other marts. 

The Landowners’ Co-operative Forestry Society showed a surplus of 
£1,393 in 1916, The objects of this society are to report on, to value and 
to sell forestry products. The sales in 1916 were £183,000, as compared 
with £68,000 in the previous year. 

§ 6. CnieDiT socmmss. 

Co-operative agricultural credit societies are, as we have said, for the 
most part registered under the Friendly Societies Act, Only six such so¬ 
cieties figure itl the 1916 returns as registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act. These six societies contained 127 members. 
During the year loans to the amount of £718 were repaid; £2 was received 
on deposit account; £143 was received as interest and premiums on 
loans; £376 was paid in salaries and wages, and other management ex¬ 
penses amounted to £244; the surplus on the year’s working was £642 ^ 
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and £52 was allotted as interest on sHarcs. The liabilities to sharehold¬ 
ers amounted to £775 ; the amount of deposits in band was £525 ; the lia¬ 
bilities to creditors for loans were £3,739 and other liabilities £1,624. The 
net balance of profit and reserve was £645. The amount of loans out¬ 
standing was £2,265 and other assets (including fixtures, etc., and invest¬ 
ments) amounted to £3,043. 

In order to complete the information relating to agricultural credit 
societies, the following particulars axe given regarding societies registered 
under the Friendly Societies Act:— 

During 1916 there were 327 agricultural credit banks on the register; 
279 in Ireland, 45 in England, and 3 in Wales. Of these 166 Irish, 41 
English and 3 Welsh societies made returns. 

The Irish societies returned 17,808 members, received in deposits 
£11,012, and noLade loans to 6,132 members amounting to £49,178, or an 
average of about £8 per borrower. The amount owing by the societies 
at the end of the year in respect of loans was £16,557 and in respect of 
deposits £44,360, while a balance of £53,130 was due from members for ad¬ 
vances made. 

The membership of the 44 societies in England and Wales which made 
returns only totalled 862. Advances were made to 71 members during the 
year, the average sum advanced being £ti ios. The balance owing by 
borrowers was £1,947. 


§ 7. SltAJA HOBDDSrOS AND ABXOTMBNTS SOCIETIES. 


An important group of societies is the small holdings and allolmcnts 
societies. These were formed, for the most part, with the object of rent¬ 
ing land from county councils under the provisions of the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Act, 1908, which applies only to England and Wales. 
Several ofthe societies have, however, rented land from private landowners 
and some have purchased land outright. 

The following table gives statistics of this group of societies: 
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Tabu: IX — Statistics of Small Holdings a^id Allotments Societies 
for 1916 and four previous years. 


1916 I 19x5 19x4 I 1913 Z912 


Number of Societies making returns ... I 
Number of Members . . .j 

Sales. 

Rent paid by societies for land 

Rent received from tenants.' 

Trading d^artments^ suxplus on year’s 
TTorking.. 

I,iul)^iHties: To shareholders ....... 

To creditors for loans . . 

Other ]iabititie<s.j 

Net balance of profit and reserve on trad- ’ 
ing departments (or loss).I 

Net balance on small hoidiz^s department. ^ 

Assets: Value of stock in trade. 1 

Building, fixtures and land . . . . | 

Investments and other assets . . . 

Acreage of I/and: Small Holdings .... 

Grausing rights.j 

Allotments.| 

Number of Tenants: SmaU Holdings . . 

Allotments ..... 


Size of holdings: 1-5 acres 

^ Number 

Acres . 

5-10 acres 

Number 

Acres . 

10-30 acres 

Number 

Acres . 

30-50 acres 

Number 

Acres . 

Over 50 acres 

Number 

Acres . 


180 

i8o{ 

182] 

1 195] 

197 

I 9 .ii 8 | 

1 17.750! 

16,927! 

15,960^ 

14,780 

£ i 

; £ 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8,789 

10,104 

6,1551 

4,230. 

4,027 

30,849’ 

’ 28,958 

26,204 

21,737! 

17,271 

35.170 

33.629 

J 

30,286 

28,402) 

1 

23,272 

318 

623 

290 

222* 

(-38) 

12.8831 

1 I 2 ,x 68 

11,699 

14.034' 

12,465 

25,010' 

1 25,264 

26,155 

*5,878 

20,591 

i 2 , 99 aj 

1 13,767 

12,666 

9.848 

5,416 

69s 

175 ( 

—539) (—1,767), 

, 679 

6,046] 

1 4,945 

3,506 

4.414 

(1) 

M 38 

1,093 

i. 057 j 

1 996 

639 

34.899 

34 , 774 | 

34.025 

30,673 

' 16,894 

21,892 

20.452 

18,405 

20,738 

1 81 , 6 i 8 

Acres ' 

' Acres 

Acres i 

1 Acres 1 

1 Acres 

13,258 

’ 13.158 

12,726 

1 12,225 

110,372 

669I 

1 727I 

692I 

1 650 

1 25^ 

1,780 

i,682j 

1,651 

1 

1 , 53*1 

1 , 

I 1,662 

M 3 o| 

1 *- 459 | 

1,459 

1,547 

1 1,256 

12,627^ 

' lo.TQsj 

10,151 

9.587 

8.387 

783 

1 836 

818 

965 

736 

1,903 

2,0691 

i, 996 l 

1 2,242 

1 1.856 

293 

1 87 ®' 

269I 

1 278' 

' *47 

2,074 

1 1,976 

1,964 

1.916 

1.753 

249 

*45 

235 

226 

[ 199 

4,294 

4.890 

4,106 

2,761 

3.384 

69 

67I 

76 

84 

S8 

2,780 

2,650 

2,881 

2,244 

2,066 

33 

i 1 

29 

22 

13 

16 

2,163 

2,053 

1,564 

949 

1,042 


(i) Farticiilan not availahle. 
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Of the 19,118 members, it appeared that about three-quarters had 
acquired laud; 1,430 members occupying small holdings covering an 
area of 13,258 acres and 12,627 being in occupation of 1,780 acres cf allot¬ 
ments. The small holdings averaged 9 % acres per holder, while the aver¬ 
age size of an allotment was about one-seventh of an acre. 

In addition to acquiring land many societies assist their members by 
supplying them with implements and finding a market for their produce ; 
the sales amounted to £8,789. 

One smallholdings society, it is interesting to note, acquired mineral 
rights in respect of a part of the land previously hdd as a small holding. 

The following table gives particulars in regard to some of the larger 
small holdings and allotments societies:— 


Tabi^E X. — Small Holdings and Allotments Societies: Statistics 
ot Large Societies. 



Number 

of 

Mem¬ 

bers 

Reut 1 

Rent 1 
leceived] 
from 

Tenants 

l4abiH- 

Net 

Balance 

Area of I^d 

Number 
of Tenants 

Abbreviated 

Name dE Society 

paid by 
Socieiies 
for 1 
Z^axid ’ 

ties j 
to 

Share- 

holders 

on 

Small 

Hold¬ 

ings 

Depart¬ 

ment 

Rmnlt 

Hold¬ 

ings 

Graz¬ 

ing 

Rights 

AUot- 

ments 

SmaU 

Hold¬ 

ings 

Allot¬ 

ments 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 




■ 


I^incolxt^re aad 









m 


^ Noifolk .... 

20 

1 

4,357 

4,995 

1,923 

1,681 

2,219 

34 



36 

North Berkshire . 

41 

1,379 

1,513 

61S 

— 

1,059 

48 



28 

]Mere ....... 

29 

686 

921 

II 2 

579 

453 

259 



— 

Priors ^lacston. . 

37I 741 

762 

22 

30 

380 

6 

46 

12 

35 

Street. 

76 

828 

935 

106 

252 

410 

— 

7 

36 

8 

Marshfield .... 

16 

447 

463 

58 

12 

367 

2 

— 

12 

— 

Sutton. 

116 

53S 

650 

49 

36 

164 

183 

5 

33 

"5 

Kingsthorpe . . . 

20 

535 

1 

652 

103 

251 

335 

— 

— 

II 

— 


§ 8. General snaoiARy. 

Li conclusion we give a summary table showing the total figures for 
1916 for each dass of agricultural societies, with the aggregate figures for 
the group. 
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TabI(E XI — Agricultural Societies: Summary of Statistics for 1916. 


1 

Agticultnial 

Indnstties 

and 

Txades 

Agricul- * 
toial 1 
WhoIesale| 
Societies 

Agricul- 

tmal 1 

Bosinessesl 

1 

Agtical- 

tnxal 
Credit ] 
Societies 1 

i 

B^dlnss 

and 

Allot- 

xoeiits 

Socfetkt 

i 

Total 

Xiimber of Societies makixig 
returns. 

1,045 

1 

4 

73 

1 

J 

1 

1 

x8o 

1,308 

Number of Members • . . 

127,709 

623 

11,340 

127 

19.118 

158,917 

% 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

* I 

£ 

1 

1 

10,239,470 

804,466 

39.701 

145 

43.959 

11,127.741 

l^otal Salaries and Wages. . 

204,508 

9,797 

16,674 

376 

1.979 

233*334 

Productive Work; 







Value of Productions . . 

6.137,332 

298,558 

— 

— 

— 

6,425,890 

Salaries and Wages . . • 

122,696 

3,329 

— 

— 

— 

126,025 

Other expenses. 

416.704 

13,408 

21,081 

244 

2,479 

453.916 

Surplus on Yeax*s Working . 

168,284 

8.987 

5.855' 

642 

318 

184,086 

Allocation of Profit: 







Interest on Shares .... 

9,117 

8;^ 

2,014! 

52 

159 

12,221 

Dividends on Purchase, etc. 

17,555 

— ! 

2,010 

— 

44 

19.609 

Bonus to Employees. . . 

4,314 

38 

78 

— 

— 

4,420 

Ifiabilities: 

1 



! 



To riiareholders. 

336,333 

18,249 

40,234 

775 

12,883 

408,474 

To depositors. 

— 

25,548 

— 

525 

9 

26,082 

To creditors for loans . . 

435,099 

37,265 

38,743 

3,739 

25,001 

519,847 

Other liabilities. 

753,401 

73,107 

94 802 

1,624 

12,992 

935,926 

Net balance of profit and re< 







sersre (or loss) . 

501,949 

25,412 

15,772 

645 

6.744 

550,522 

Assets: 







Value of Stock in trade. . 

354,100 

34,652 

— 

— 

M 38 

390^90 

Buildings, fi3:tai:es and land 







used in trade. 

53^833 

10,534 

44,954 

3 

34,299 

6281,621 

Investments and other assets 

1,133,850 

134,39s 

144,597 

7,306 

21,892 

1,422,040 


We bave seea (Table II) that for the four principal groups of agricultural 
societies the sales ^ve more than doubled since 191S and the sales of those 
four groups differ so little from the total sales that the statement vpttid 
be true also of the total sales. 

Of the surplus of £184.086 in 1916, only £36,250 was appropriated 
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as interest, dividend, etc. Part of the balance of £147,764 is accounted for 
by appropriations to "special depreciation, ” but the bulk of the amount 
appears to have remained undistributed. There seemed to be an intention of 
allowing profits to accumulate, thus adding financial strength to the move¬ 
ment. In relation to the sales the percentage of surplus is low, but it is 
the usual practice of agricultural societies to give their members an im¬ 
mediate benefit by enabling them to sell their produce at a higher price or 
to purchase their requirements at a lower price, instead of giving them a 
deferred benefit in the form of a dividend out of an accumulated surplus. 



ITALY, 


THE 3 S:ATI 0 NAE INSTITUTE OE CREDIT FOR CO-OPERATION AND 
THE INSTITUTE OF CREDIT FOR CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
IN 1917. 


SOUKCBS: 

« 

ISTXTOTO KaZIOMALB DI CREDZTO PER LA COOPBRAZIONE. ASSEMBLBA GENERALS OR 0 INAR 3 A 
DEI PARTECIPANTI TENUTA IN ROMA TL 27 MARZO I918. ANNO QOARTO {NiAtOiuU lit- 
stituie of Credit for Co‘Operat%(m. Ordinary General Meeting of Members held in Rome on 
27 March 1918. Fourth year). Rome, Casa Bditxice Itatiana, 1918. 

XSTXrUTO DICREDITO per LSCOQPERAOMVB.RELAZIONZ E BILANdOAPPROVATI DALL’ASSEUBLEA 
DSGLZ AZiONisxz DELL*8 APRILS 19x8. XIIX ESSRCizxo [Institute of Credit for Co-operative 
Societies. Reports and Balance-Sheet approved by the Meeting of Shareholders on 8 April 
1918. i^ih year) Milan, Tipogiafia degli Opeiai, 1918. 


Co-operative societies in Italy obtain the credit necessary to their busi¬ 
ness from various sources—popular banks, savings-banks, ordinary'insti¬ 
tutions of credit, federations of co-operative societies having banking func¬ 
tions, etc., and also from two institutions which they have themsdves 
created for this purpose, namely the National Institute of Credit for Co-ope¬ 
ration {Istituto Nazionale di CredUo per la Cooperaziotie) and the Institute of 
Credit for Co-operative Societies {IsHiuto di Credito per le Cooperative). 
Of these two institutions the former arose m Rome in 1913 as a result of 
the free and joint action of the greater Italian institutes of credit and thrift, 
and the other was fotmded in Milan in 1904 on the initiative of the Sodetd 
Vmanifaria. The reports of the work accomplished by these two institu¬ 
tions in 1917 allow an idea to be formed of their aims and importace. 


§ I. Thk national institute or credit ror co-operation. 

This institution was formed by the royal decree of 15 August 1913, 
No. 1140, as a moral entity subject to government supervision and contrd. 
Its object is, as the reader already knows (i), to promote and assist the 
Italian co-operative movement in its various forms. In the few years of 
its existence it has extended its sphere of action to all the most important 
centres of Italy, founding branches and offices of inspection in tte chief 
towns. It does the following kinds of budness: a) it discounts for 00- 


(i) For tthe origin and organization of this institution, see the article in our issue 
for December 1913. 
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opeiative societies and their consortia bills signed by two suitable and solvent 
persons, cheques and bills secured by pledges; b) it gives direct aid 
to co-operative societies, on the security of the bills they accept; c) it makes 
advances in return for the cession of bills of work, accepted invoices, the 
mandates of public administrations and the credit held with these ; d) it 
giants loans on pledged securities ; e) it collects and makes payments on 
behalf of co-operative societies, accepts deposits-, opens current accounts, etc. 

Further in virtue of a lieutenancy decree of 4 October 1917, No. 1604, 
superseded by the decree of 14 July 1918, No. 1142 (i), the power of affording 
agricultural credit to the agricultural universities of I^atium is granted 
to the National Institute, in view of the necessity of giving an impulse to 
tife production of grain by the utilization of land previously intended only 
for pasturage. In order to discharge this trust, which is that of supplying 
the bodies mentioned with the means necessary to the ordinary manage¬ 
ment of their lands, the National Institute founded an ad hoc ofiSce, re¬ 
sponsible for giving tedmical and administrative help to cultivators in the 
Roman Campagna. Business of this kind done in the latter part of 1917 ex¬ 
tended to fourteen agricultural universities consisting of 3211 persons who 
cultivated 6627 hectares of land. 

The report on the year mentioned deals with the work of the Institute 
in relation to various kinds of societies, but concerns especially co-operation 
of production and labour, that diaracteristic form of Italian co-operation. 
It shows how co-operative busiaesses, contracting for public works with the 
State or local bodies, found themselves at the outbreak of war engaged 
on such work by force of their contracts, and suffered by the increased 
difficulty of finding labour and the higher cost of material The most im¬ 
portant question for societies of this kind was that of a revision of the stipu¬ 
lated prices which no longer corresponded with existing costs. Those asso¬ 
ciations, on the other hand,whidi could, with the help given by the Insti¬ 
tute, give themsdves up to war industry, had a large development. They 
took over about 43 million liras* worth of work. The report distinguishes 
among them as follows: i) co-operative metallurgical and medhanical so¬ 
cieties which executed works worth more than 15 million liras ; a) co-ope¬ 
rative societies for the making of dothing, which are divided into gmn ll units 
and achieve modest financial results, and which have ari^ n here and there 
especially^ with the aim of withdrawing women from exploitation by specula¬ 
tors; they have supplied about 9 million liras’ worth of work; 3) co- 
<^eiative societies for supplying labour, responsible for more than 9 million 
liras paid in wages; 4) co-operative societies supplying wood and other 
articles to various public administrations, which have supplied more than 
6 millio n liras’ worth of goods ; 5) co-operative societies for loading and 
unloading merchandise in the ports. 

To resume: the report states that co-operation of an industrial charac¬ 
ter is well fitted to the needs of the day; but it considers that the tendency 
which is appearing a mong some members, who do not well understand 

{i) See our issue for October page 823. 
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co-operative aims and their own ulterior mterests " and who aspire to a 
distribution of the profits obtained, should not be approved, for these 
profits ought to constitute the basic capital indispensable to the further 
growth of these associations. 

In relation to agricultural co-operation, the Institute intensified its 
action during 1917, hd.ping especially collective farms, which represent an 
original form of Italian co-operation (i); and thus while the societies of 
this kind which had already been financed in 1916 almost all of them ex¬ 
tended the area they cultivated, new co-operative societies were constituted 
for the purpose of tillage. Altogether 22,224 members cultivated 10,241 
hectares of land. Credit to societies of this kind was encouraged by the 
lieutenancy deciees of 1916 and 1917 which we have duly noticed. And 
since the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation was specifically 
induded* among the bodies authorized to afford agricultural credit, it had 
assigned to it by the Ministry of Agriculture, in the form of an advance at 
the rate of 3 per cent., two of the sums of 20,000,000 liras set apart for this 
purpose by the lientenancy decree of 28 June 1917, No. 1035. No transaction 
of this kind was undertaken b5" the Institute without the intervention of 
the spedal office of agricultural inspection uud consultation at Bologna, 
which was founded last year and is hdped by an ad hoc commerdal agency 
charged to make collective purchases of primary material, implements and 
madbiner3^ and collective sales of produce. 

In the second half of 1917 the Institute devoted an equal effort to hdp- 
ing and co-ordinating agricidtural co-operation in the provinces of Ravenna, 
Bologna, Modena, Parma, Milan, Ciemona and Pa^da, forming federal pro¬ 
vincial groups and thus giving the sodeties efl&cadous disdpline; and it 
also endeavoured to bring about an intense agricultural movement in the 
provinces of ForH, Ferrara, Mantua, Piacenza and Novara, in Liguria, in 
Tuscany and in Apulia. To this activity that in favour of the agricultural 
universities of lAtium, to which W'e have already alluded, should be added. 

Consumers' co-operation was also an object in 1917 of the activity 
of the Institute: the credit granted to it reached the important sum of 
13,000,000 liras, in which are comprised some transactions facilitating the 
provisioning of autonomous bodies of consumers in the towns of Venice, 
Bologna, Mantua, Livorno and Avellino. In this branch of activity also 
verj’^ satisfiictory results were obtained. 

We pass to an examination of the prindpal figures relating to business 
in 1917, beginning with the movement of securities. Bills discounted num¬ 
ber^ 15,924 and were for 89,084,564 liras, as against 15,477,601 liras in 
1914, 42,802,768 liras in 1915, and 65,885,256 liras in 1916- 

Business was done dhectly with 445 dieuts, representing 2225 co-opera¬ 
tive sodeties, distributed as follows; 1423 consumers* sodeties; 627 pro¬ 
duction and labour sodeties; 60 agricultural sodeties; 115 various sodeties 

The average amount of bills was 5594 liras, as against 3946 liras in 
1916. 


i) See in tins corni^l nii th i»ai ers in oui issues for !May aiwl Antnist igi8 
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The movement of exchange regards in round figures, 63,500,000 liras 
representing orders of public administrations; about 6,000,000 liras for 
commercial transactions; more than 13,000,000 liras for direct loans (al¬ 
most all for credit granted to consumers) ; 3,750,000 liras for transactions 
secured by agiicultuial Hens; and 2,500,000 liras for cessions by intermediate 
institutions. 

Three hundred and four new contracts for undertaking the orders of 
pubHc administrations were made, and aid was granded to 390 co-operative 
societies for the total sum of 19,080,969 liras; the contracts represented 
altogether 63,491,935 liras’ worth of work, including 20,619,310 Uras for 
pubHc works. The advances secured by these orders of pubHc administra¬ 
tions to co-operative societies constitute one of the most important and ty¬ 
pical transactions. We therefore think it opportune to reproduce the fol¬ 
lowing table, which contains data with reference to them, distributed by 
districts ; 


Number 

Number of 

Value 


of 

co-operative 

of 

Aid 

contracts 

societies 

orders 

granted 



Liras 

Liras 


Piedmont .... 

2 

2 

150,000.00 

50,000 

I^ombardy. 

26 

19 

10,623,075.90 

3,425.000 

Venetia. 

72 

80 

13.382.233.78 

2,740,000 

lAguria. 

29 

33 

10,842,000.00 

3,528,000 

Emilia. 

61 

58 

13,870,618.30 

4,902,000 

Tuscany. 

26 

30 

999,270.00 

701,000 

Marche. 

3 

14 

67.653.00 

51*000 

Umbria. 

2 

2 

1,080,000.00 

400,000 

Lntium. 

4S 

40 

8.570,829.93 

2,820,000 

Campania. 

26 

II 

3,150,458.76 

1,251,000 

Apulia. 

6 

8 

640,859.78 

200,969 

BasiHcata. 

3 

3 

141,035.60 

3*000 


304 

290 

63.491.935-05 

19,080.969 


The works undertaken by single co-operative societies and consortia 
of co-operative societies and financed by the Institute in the four years 
of its life cover a sum of more than 137,000,000 Hras. 

Of the securities for 89,000,000 liras to which we have already re¬ 
ferred 56,000,000 Uras represent business in North Italy; 27,750,000 Hras 
butiness in Central Italy;; and 5*250,000 liras business in South Italy. 
This last item was in 1917 more than double what it was in 1916. 

The larger body of business made it necessary to enlarge rediscounting 
oblations: during the year bills for 85,000,000 liras were ceded, always 
with the approval of the issuing institutions and the jnore important of the 
bodies whidti took part in the business. 

Vanities hdd on 31 December 1917 amounted to 31,506,075 liras 
liabiUties on the sum of the bills then in being amounted only to 7138 Uras 
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The net profits of the year, as shown by the excess of profits over losses, 
was 341,262 liras, and therefore noticeably superior to their amount in 1916 
which was 296,728 liras. 

In order to enable the Institute to meet the perpetually growing de¬ 
mand for credit on the part of co-operative societies of various kinds, in 
particular of those agricultural and consumers* societies which are made in¬ 
creasingly necessary by^ the public's new needs, it was resolved at the ex¬ 
traordinary general meeting of members held in Rome on 25 October 1917 
to increase the Institute’s financial resources, either by paying up in ad¬ 
vance the last two tenths of the subscribed capital, or by doubling the quotas 
of some of the most conspicuous members (National Thrift Fund, MofUe 
dei Paschi of Siena, Savings-Banks of Turin, Florence, Genoa, Palermo, 
Bologna and Modena), or by admitting new members (The National Insur¬ 
ance Fund against the Accidents of Workmen incurred during Work and 
the Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples). There is question of an increase 
of 6,115,000 liras of capital in all, vrhich will be added to the previous 
8,200,000 liras, making a total of 14,315,000 liras. 

This is, briefly, a summary of the multiple activity deployed in 1917 by 
the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation which has, in addition to 
its chief offices in Rome, secondar3- offices in Florence and Genoa and affi¬ 
liated branchs in Bologna, Naples, Ravenna, Venice, Verona, Bari and Mi¬ 
lan, a dose network of offides of inspection which in the north, the centre 
and the south of Italy watch over and assist co-operation, forwarding its 
development in every way (i). 


§ 2. The institute of credit for CO-OPEltATIVE SOCIETIES. 

This Institute, organized as a limited liability co-operative sodety, 
arose, as we have said, in 1904, hy the initiative of the Societd Umanitaria 
and with the help of the larger popular banks and some co-operative so- 
deties. Its central office is at Milan ; it has two branches, at Reggio Emi¬ 
lia and Turin, and three agendes at Musocco, Niguarda and Parma. The 
aim it sets before itsdf (Artide 3 of the by-laws) is that of “ aiding the de¬ 
velopment of co-operative sodeties of production, labour, consumption and 
credit, to the advantage of labourers, employees, peasants and metayers 
and of small working landowners, facilitating the working of these sode¬ 
ties by means of credit ”. With this object it undertakes the following 
transactions: a) discount for co-operative sodeties of bills bearing two sig- 

(i) Among them should be noticed the office of Bologna, already mentioned,after which 
come that of Rome for the agticaltoial universities of Eatium, that of Florence for the agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies of Tuscany, and more recently that of Venice for the cd-opeta- 
tive societies of Venctia. On the initiative of the National Institute of Credit a school for 
co-operators, situated at Reggio Kmiia, was formed in order to train persons who would 
promote the development of co-operative societies, especially in the south of Italy, and direct 
theix activity 
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natures, cheques, notes of pledge, accepted bills for labour, accepted invoices, 
and mandates of public and private administrations known to be solvent, 
^ving a preference to discountbeaiin onthesmallest sums; b) the granting 
to co-operative societies of loans or subsidies in return for pledged secu¬ 
rities, and of credit in return for the (^ssion of mandates of public or private 
administrations ; c) the receipt as savings deposits of sums of no less than 
10 liras, paying interest on them at the rate of 3 per cent, net; and the 
receipt of deposits on open current account, paying interest on them at the 
rate of 2 % per cent, net; the issue of interest bearing bonds maturing at 
fixed terms ; the collection and making of payments on behalf of co-ope¬ 
rative societies, etc. 

The report of the administrative council on the thirteenth year of bu¬ 
siness (1917) states that during it there was an active revival of consumers* 
co-operation, because the least well-off portion of the population fdt the 
need for provisions to be regularly and certainly distribute by the leaders 
of the co-operative movement. As regards agxicalture, it should be noted 
that in the Reggio Bmilia bmnch, besides the normal credit business with 
consumers' and labour and production co-operative societies, the business 
of granting aid, secured by agricultural liens, to agricultural co-operative 
societies has been begun and has had a satisfactory result. 

On 31 December 1917 the Institute's capital in shares amounted to 
1,624,500 liras, made up of 21,660 shares, of the nominal value of 75 liras 
eadi, divided among 593 shareholders. At the same time the reserve 
amounted to 449,125 liras. 

During the year 3363 operations of credit were effected v,ith 417 co¬ 
operative sodeties and others, for the total amount of 26,172,195.04 liras, 
distributed as follows: 

1769 operations with 132 prod, and labour societies 16,081,380.54 liras 


684 



80 consumers* sodeties 

3.336.837-08 » 

77 

» 


II popular banks 

2,325,166.45 » 

79 

» 


10 agricultural sodeties 

1,330.609.00 » 

112 


» 

20 various sodeties 

947.194.23 » 

642 



164 private businesses 

2,151.007.72 » 

3363 

operations with 417 co-op. sodet. and otheis 

26,172,195.04 liras 


distributed as follows: 


826 operations 2,511,976.47 liras for discount of commerdal bills 
636 » 7»^97»968.55 » for direct loans on security 

329 » 9»i87,593-29 » for mortgage loans 

994 ^ 5463*973-28 for subsidies, advances 

9 » 120,000.00 > for cautionary deposits 

569 * 1,79^*683.45 & guarantees, securities 

3363 operations 26,172,195.04 liras altogether. 
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Among districts the bosiaess was distributed as follows: 


I^mbardy . 

66x operations w:th 

46 co-operative societies and others 

8,828,757 24 liias 

Piedmont . 

500 


B 

87 

a 

9 

A 

3,239,436.63 » 

Ifiguria. . • 

19 

» 

9 

4 

» 

a 

) 

609,038.00 ^ 

Bmilia. . . 

2009 

s 

9 

258 

9 

9 

a 

7.894,103.11 a 

Toscany . , 

113 


3 

II 

3 

9 

1 

4,550, 6 i> 3 . 6 l a 

l«atitiin. . . 

9 


a 

6 

a 

a 

a 

190,321.00 a 

Otherregions 

52 

9 

9 

5 

a 

a 

a 

859,830.45 


3363 operations with 417 co-operative societies and others 26,172,195.04 liras 


In the following table we give data as to the activity deployed by the 
Institute in its thirteen yeais of erdstence: 


Busmess done by the InstiUiie from i July 1904 to 31 December IQ17. 


Year 

of operations 

14 X 83 

1904-05. 

• • • 275 

1,158,626.08 

1905-06.. 

. . . 268 

4,086,483.66 

1906-07. 

. . 766 

6,923.549-91 

1907-08. 

• • 953 

9.139.387-48 

1908-09. 

• • • 1.339 

9.538,85909 

1909-10. 

• • • 1.575 

10,821,242.15 

I9IO-II. 

• . 2,625 

18,640,705.57 

I9II-I2. 

• • • 8.737 

38.598,898.10 

(18 months) . . . 

1913. 

• ■ • 7.074 

30,274,232.63 

1914 . 

. . . 6,272 

26,476,385.32 

1915 . 

. . 3.663 

22,348,772.61 

1916 . 

• . 3455 

24,265.927.28 

1917 . 

• • ■ 3.363 

26,172,195.04 

Total 

. . . 40,365 

228,445,264.93 

This enoimous sum was 

distributed as follows 

among tire districts 

mentioned below: 

Number 

Amount 

Year 

of operatioiis 

— 

^ — 

— 

14 ras 

I/ombardy. 

. . . 10,916 

77,192,919.83 

Redmont. 

• • • 5.395 

26405,282.09 

Idgutia. 

. . . 3,286 

26,904,591.26 

Emilia . 

. . . 12.947 

51,7.^,798.90 

Tuscany. 

• • ■ 4.565 

30.193.365-58 

Eatium. 

. . 1,214 

5.185.777-59 

Other regions .... 

. . . 2,042 

10,822,329.67 

• 

40,365 

228,445,264.92 
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2 if 


Each of the vanotis kinds of co-operative societies participated to the 
f olloiring extent: 


Production and labour co-operative societies. 

Consumers’ co-operative societies. 

Agricultural co-operative societies * ... 

Cd-ope^ati^’e credit banks. 

Co-operative popular » . 

Various co-operative societies . . .... 


of 


Number 

transactions 

Amount 


Liras 

26,445 

150,641,730.32 

5.743 

32,625,233.06 

1.135 

7.233.547-35 

954 

10,006,482.39 

2,093 

20,386,756.25 

3.995 

7.551.515-55 

40.365 

228,445,264.9 


As regards trust depots, the total movement of these in 1917 was . 
7,675,353.02 liras for incoming and 4,329,370.75 liras for outgoing deposits, 
leaving a balance on 31 December of 3,345,983.07 liras, made up as follows: 
current accounts 2,199,016.57 liras; savingg-bank books 918,952.13 liras ; in¬ 
terest-bearing bonds 228,014.37 liras. In thirteen years of business the balance 
of trust deposits hdd at the end of each year increased as follows: 


Year Amount Year Amount 

Liras Liras 

1904-05. 43,436.76 1910-11 . ... 2,083,997.56 

1905.06 . . 562,850.64 1911-12 . . 3 . 458 . 522-53 

1906^)7. 1.327.33917 1913. 3.927.793-59 

1907- 08. 1,348,397.81 1914. 3,217,456.20 

1908- 09 ... . 1,583,346.04 1915. 2,754,464.75 

1909- 10. 2302,143.44 1916. 3,081,219.81 

1917. 3.345.983-07 


The bills hdd on 31 December 1917 amounted to 855,080.63 liras. During 
thfe j^ear bills rediscounted at various institutions amounted to 22,391,573.71 
liras. 

The Institnte’s own securities and japm: reached a value of 456,556.84 li¬ 
ras. distributed as foUovre; securities guaranteed hy tiie State, 233,701.86 li¬ 
ras ; hankii^ and industrial securities, 222,854.98 liras. 

Gross profits amounted to 310,3 <8.75 litas; and — 280,686.09 liras ti ring 
deduced for expeises and various costs — net profits to 29,662.66 liras. 















MISCEliAKEOL’S INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

AGRICVI,TURAI, ASSOCIATION IN BKITISH COBTIMBIA IN 1917 — Piomnce ofBnt- 
is 7 Coliunbta Twelfth Awutal Report of the Depattment of Agucttltwc tor the lVfl/’iqi7. 
ViU jiia (British Columbia}) lyiS; and Thu Year Book of British Columbia 1911 

British Columbia was for long almost entirely a cattle-ranching coun¬ 
try. In this mountainous and sparsely settled province, which had until 
comparatively recent times no means of communication except cattle-trails, 
one ortw<» main roads and watercourses, no other kind of farming was prac- • 
ticable Cattle, and to a limited extent horses and sheep, could be raised, 
especially where the river bottoms supplied hay for their winter fodder, and 
could be driven to the navigable waters of the lower Fraser whence they 
were shipped to the coast cities. Later they were tran-^ported along the 
main line of the Canadian and Pacific Railway. 

Here and there enterprising ranchers grew wheat, beans and other ve¬ 
getables, a little fruit and some hay for local consumption, especially when 
there were mining camps in their neighbourhood to afford them markets. 
But fruit was not grown on an important scale until after 1890 when Lord 
Aberdeen began his experiment of turning a cattle ranche into a large fruit 
farm. In ten years’ time he had scored a complete success ; and thereafter 
fruitgrowing became the chief industry of the country, and the ranches of 
the interior which were within reach of railways were rapidly converted 
into fruit farms. In 1911 the great majority of the large ranches had been 
sold for subdivision. Orchards had sprung upon the hills and tablelands 
formed from volcanic ash. On the open prairie land and the cleared tim¬ 
ber land small mixed farms arose, cereal crops, potatoes, poultry and eggs 
and butter being produced. 

The general change from cattle-ranching to small farming was accom¬ 
panied by an organization of the provincial Department of Agriculture. 
The department came into being about i8go; and it gave the first impulse 
to agricultural association for it was responsible for the organization of 
the Farmers’ Institutes and the Fruit Growers’ Association. 

The Farmers’ Institutes, — These important organizations numbered 
about fifty in 1911, and steadily increased in number and in membership 
until 1916 when a total number of 146 institutes grouped 6,974 farmers. 
In the following year three institutes were temporarily closed on account 
of the war but five were founded, so that their total number at the end of 
1917 was 148. The response to the call for recruits to the Imperial armies 
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had however been such that their membership had fallen to 6,194- The 
membership of individual institutes varies from some ten or a dozen to 232. 

The activity of the institutes is largely educational. They hold cour¬ 
ses of lectures on agricultural and horticultural subjects, and give demon¬ 
strations connected with poultry, dairy and stocktarming. The British 
Columbia University helps them in this instructional work. They also 
hold shows, called “ fairs ” : in 1917 four institutes held “ fairs " as against 
seven in 1916. Judges were sent by the Department of Agriculture. 
Other enterprises of the institutes in 1917 were the holding of competi¬ 
tions for field crops, the importation of tlnoughbred stock, the erection of 
machinery and a campaign against gopher. 

The institutes have a central organization in the Advisory Board of 
Farmers' Institutes which submits resolutions to the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, This department is now considering a scheme for grouping all of 
theminnine districts corresponding to the electoral districts of the province, 
and a new advisory board will be formed for them in accordance with the 
1917 amendment to the Agricultural Act, 1915. 

In 1917 they received grants from the Department of Agriculture 
amounting to $12,633 ^ against $15,088 in 1916. 

The Women’s InstUutes. — These associations are subsidiary to the 
Farmers’ Institutes. In 1915 there were 56 of them with a total member¬ 
ship of 2,994, and in the next year 60 with a membership of 3,039. One 
new institute was organized in 1917, bringing the total number to 61, but 
the average membership of individual institutes fell from 51 to 45 so that 
the total membership was only 2,754. 

Four conferences were held by the Women’s Institutes in 1917. At 
these, resolutions regardingthe interests of women and children of the agri¬ 
cultural class were passed and were submitted to the Department of A^- 
culture. A travelling lecturer visited the various institutes; and fort3^-one 
of them, as against forty-three in 1916. held flovrcr-shows. Sc»me successful 
competitions were also held. Sixteen institutes have school committees 
which endeavour to improve conditions in rural schools and three have 
formed boys’ and girls’ clubs. The Women’s Institutes receivt da grant 
of $8,742 from the Department of Agriculture in 1917 as against one of 
$6,152 in 1916. 

Agricidtural Fair Associations, — These associations exist for the pur¬ 
pose of holding agricultural shows. For the first time for many yeens no 
new association was incorporated in 1917. Their total number is 67, and 
45 of them held in 1917 “ fairs ”, at which live stock, dairy produce, poultry, 
fruit and vegetables, honey and other products were shown and to which 
the Department of Agriculture sent judges. There was a fall in the num¬ 
ber of entries for these shows because the scarcity of labour has obliged 
farmers to work on their land early and late. 

The total grant of the Department of Agriculture to the associations 
was $12,850 as against $13,425 in 1916. 

Tie British Columbia Fruitgrowers’ Association. —This association, 
which representsthe nu^stimpoitantindustry'in British Columbia, diiected 
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its energy in 1917 mainly to the efficient advertising and marketii^ of 
the fruit and vegetable crop. It was also able to secure better rates for 
transport from the freight and express companies. Its annual meeting is 
attended by representative farmers from all the fruitgrowing districts in 
the province. 

The British Cohmbia Stockrhreeiers* Association, — This association 
aims at encouraging breeding from thoroughbred sires and breeding from 
selection. In 1917 it accomplished two very useful pieces of work: first 
the publication and distribution of a Breeders* Directory, and secondly 
the grant of a rebate of half the charges for the transportation of thorough¬ 
bred stock, either imported or moved from point to point within the pro¬ 
vince. Five delegates of the association attended the annual meeting of 
the Western Canada Live Stock Union in Regina. 

The British Columbia Dairymen*s Association, — The eleventh year 
of thelife of this association, 1917, was a very successful one whichincreased 
its membership from 250 to 277. It is its custom to hold annual conven¬ 
tions, at which subjects of interest to dairy farmers are discussed, changing 
the place of meetir^ from year to year. In 1917 two very successful meet¬ 
ings of this kind were held. The assoiation is in receipt of a government 
grant which it spends on competitions and on other educational work. 

The British Columbia Poultry Association, — This provincial associa¬ 
tion groups thirty local poultry societies, one having been afBliated in 1917 
while four lapsed. Although the number of adherent societies thus f^ 
by three there was no changein the total membership. 

A chief activity of the individual societies is the co-operative buying 
of poultry-foods which most of them practise. They are grouped in ten 
districts in each of which a poultry-show is held. The show at Vancouver 
receives exhibits from the whole province and is one of the most important 
poultry-shows in West Canada. The local societies send ddegates to the 
annual meeting of the provincial association. 

This latter published in 1917, as in 1916, a very useful directory of 
poultry breeders. 

The British Columbia Goaibreeiers' Association was founded only in 
1916. The fact that in 1917 its membership reached 176 shows that it 
supplies a real need. Its workhasbeenlargely directed toimproving breeds 
of goats. Thus it has helped the importation of puxdy br^ stock by re¬ 
funding freight; and with the co-operation of the Dominion government it 
has inaugurated a registry for purely bred goats, and has procured a visit 
to the province of a representative of the Live Stock Commissioner at 
Ottawa who has inspected milch goats and made records of their value as 
foundation stock. The association has also advertised in various ways the 
value of milch goats. 

The British Columbia Beekeepers' Association is growing rapidly and 
now has a good membership. Its object is the development of right methods 
of beefarming in the province, and the advertisement of the excdlent ito- 
ney produced which will, it is hoped, eventually become an articile of 
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export. The association sent an exhibit of good quality to the Vancouver 
exhibition. 

The Vancouver Island Flochnasters' Association aims at improving the 
breed of sheep, at grading and classifying wool, and at selling graded and 
well packed wool co-operatively. It reports a good year of business 
in 1917. 


FRAKCB. 

THE CO-OPERATIVB SOCIETIES FOR BRINGING I/AND UNDER CUI^TIVATION. — 
Commimicated by ^ Iiouis Tardy to the AcadimU dl^Agriaultute de France {Ccmptcs 
rendus des sdances de fAcadimte^ siance du 8 janvier 1919). 

Tbe Academy of Agriculture of France has thought it worth while to 
ascertain the results obtained by the co-operative cultivating sodeties, of 
which we have already noticed the origin and progress (1), and M. I/)uis 
Tardy, the academy’s correspondent, has made an enquiry of which the 
fruit can be resumed as follows: 

Co-operative Cultivating Societies of Haute-Garonm. — The seven co- 
opeiati\e sodeties for the cultivation of abandoned lands formed in Haute- 
Garonne brought 135 hectares under cultivation in the spring of 1917 and 
sowed 353 hectares during the year. The estimates made on 30 November 
1917 antidpated a profit of 34,104.46 francs, but it was only at the end of 
igi8 that the profit for the two years 1917 and 1918, taken together, could 
he distributed among tho se interested. These co-operative sodeties have 
had to overcome difficulties of all kinds. They first employed re-educated 
partially disabled men, who had given them the greatest satisfaction when 
thi^ were suddenly withdrawn at the end of 1917. At the beginmng of 
igi8 not one of the foremen, on whose traimng much trouble had been spent, 
was left. In the same way yokes of horses and their harness, which had 
been placed at the dispos^ of the co-operative sodeties by the military 
authority, were withdrawn in the banning of 1918. It was therefore 
necessary to make a new* search for labour and to buy draught ammals. 
Some dikharged mutilated men returned to their places in the service of 
the co-operative sodeties after they had been set free from the army. It 
has also been possible to instal refugee families on some farms and a latger 
use has been made of Tunisian labour which has, after the necessary pe- 
liod of instruction, given all satisfaction. 

For the 1917 sowing the co-operative sodeties took advantage of 
tractors placed at their disposal by the State, and until Jun j 1917 they coun¬ 
ted cm the help of these for the preparatory tillage of 1918, but at the very 
moment at which the number of hectares to be sown was being increased 
the tractors were withdrawn. To compensate foi this withdrawal tihie 


(i) See oox isanes for July 19x7, page 22; June 1918, page 463 
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societies bought five new tiactors, but these were not ddivered until Decem¬ 
ber 1918 when the sowing season was about to end. 

Moreover the Tunisian kboiiters, who had been trained with much 
trouble, were suddenly withdrawn, which meant the simultaneous loss of 
70 labourers. 

In spite of all these difficulties the results of the year 1918 were very 
encouraging. On the 30th of last August 807.74 hectares were being fully 
farmed, namdy: 


172 

hectares planted with wheat. 

264 


» 

rye. 

53 



buckwheat. 

25 


» 

maize. 

2 T 



potatoes. 

200 



forage plants, 

39 



vines. 


and the rest with vctcies, haricot and other beans, garlic, etc. 

Although only 807 hectares 70 ares gave a yield, it was decided that 
the 1,470 hectares of which the cultivation had been begun should be allow¬ 
ed to share m the distributed profits. The Departmental Committee 
for the Cultivation of Abandoned Lands considered that if it had not been 
able to bring under cultivation all the farms entrusted to it, there was 
uewerthdess occasioh to make all landowners who had ceded thdr lands to 
the co-operative societies participate in the results obtained. It was also 
thou^t necessary to let the workers themsdves profit by these results, 
and 20 per cent of total profits or 18,094.86 francs were distributed to 
labourers and employees. A certain number of landowners have again found 
the labour they need and have asked to be allowed to resume occupation 
of their lands. The committee has hastened to satisfy their desires; and 
thus no hectares 50 ares of land have been returned to three land own¬ 
ers, one of them bemg thus enabled to sell his property at a profit and the 
other two to resume the management of their farms. The settlement with 
these three members was made very easily and to the satisfiiction of all 
ooncemed. 

The profits distributed in 1918 reached the sum of 99,620.11 francs. 
The excessive dryness of last summer, the difficulties connected with la¬ 
bour, and the ddays in using the State tractors gave rise to a noticeable 
reduction of the results recorded. The persistent diyness provoked no¬ 
tably a large diminution in the buckwheat crops, the w^ed crops and espe¬ 
cially the potato, haricot bean and maize crops, and reduced the value of 
har\'ests by from 80,000 fiancs to 90,000 francs. 

However the results obtained were very satisfactory. The 1,470 hec¬ 
tares admitted to share in the distribution were valued at 1,486,800 francs 
by the commission entrusted with this valuation. Net produce equal to 
6 per cent, of the value of the land ceded by the members was therefore 
ceded. Superior results would have been obtained if the costs of the 
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pi paratorv tillage of the laiwJs yielding no harvest in 1918 had been taken 
into account, an expenditure estimated as 50,000 femes for which there 
was no compensation since the lands in question will not bear until 1919. 
The revenue would have been almast doubled if only the lands whidb really 
produced had been taken account, instead of extending the advantages of 
the results obtained to lands accepted by the committee but not completdy 
brought under cultivation. 

The balance-sheet of all the co-operative societies diowed on 10 
August 1918: 

Assets . 868,137.42 francs 

I/kbilities. 777»663.20 ^ 

That is, a profit ot. 90,474.32 francs 

Valuations were made with much caution. Thus no account was ta¬ 
ken oi the increment of value of the live stock bought at the beginning of 
the enterprise, although this amounts to about 9,500 francs, and stored 
produce was valued l^cwits current market price. Wine, for instance, 
was valued at 80 or 90 femes the hectolitre, but a certain quantity of wine 
was afterwards sold at 100 femes the hectolitre. 

The value of the lands ceded was also estimated with very particular 
carefulness, the value of the uncultivated and bare land being taken as 
batis since almost all the lands had long been uncultivated. This value 
was afterwards increased to suit the cases of: 

X. Lands newly cultivated, 

2. iiatural meadows, • 

3. Artifid^ meadows, 

4. Areas occupied by wnes which could be utilized, 

5. Buildings on the lands and in use, 

6. live stock and material, 

7. Other values attaching to the lands. 

Profits were as follows: 


Co-operative society of Grenade . 38,099.57 francs 

* » Pronton . 14,515.30 

^ > Castanet. 26,430 60 

» ' » Leguevin. 3 » 3 i 4-25 ^ 

* M A Muret. 14,467.85 

* H » Verfeil. 2,792.54 ^ 


Total . . . 99,620.11 j> 

^ A common fond intended to provide for the possible losses of some 
societies had to be constituted with half the total profits. This common 
fmd amounted therefore to 49,810.05 fransc. It served to meet the Aute- 
xive society's loss of 9,145.95 francs. Of the balance 20 per cent, was 
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taken to distribute among the staff, and the remainder, naiaety 32,521.28 
francs, allowed 2.188 per cent to he distributed on 1,486,000 francs con 
tributed. This 2.188 per cent, was added to the share of the half of pro¬ 
fits bdonging to each society. The final results were as follows: 


To Grenade 

Peccent 
€»f coniiibiition 

5-153 

Derived from the 
half of profits 

3-265 

Derived from the 
common fund 

2.18S 

Fronton 

4 - 4'>3 

2.215 

3.188 

» Castanet 

5.620 

3-432 

2.188 

I^guevin 

4-813 

::.625 

2.1S8 

» Muiet 

5-858 

367 

2.188 

» Verfeil 

3 . 2 »i 

1-043 

2188 

» Auberive 

2.18S 

0 

2188 


The loss suffered by the Auberive society resulted merely from the 
fact that most of the works of cultivation there were executed in 1918 and 
that lands so cultivated have not yet been able to yidd a harvest. 

The law of 4 May 1918 as to the bringing under cultivation of abandon¬ 
ed lands has moreover modified the organization of the co-operative culti¬ 
vating societies of Haute-Garonne. The Departmental Committee of 
Agricultural Action, formed for the execution of this law, thought it could 
uot do better than entrust the general management of the farming of 
lands in the department to the Departmental Committee of Abandoned 
!Lands. The former committee therefore asked all owners of uncultivated 
lands who wished to benefit by the law of 4 May 1918 to intimate the num¬ 
ber of hectares they wished to hand over. As a consequence of this invi¬ 
tation 5,044 hectares were offered. The committee obtained from the Mi¬ 
nistry of Agriculture a credit of 3,000,000 francs, without interest. 

In the new organization the seven former co-operative cultivating 
societies have been allowed to subsist and an eighth is to be fonned. It 
has moreover been agreed that in determining the results obtained by the 
former co-opeiative societies in 1918, no account will be taken for 1919 of 
ploughing already done on the lands in preparation for autumn sowing, 
or of the costs of establishing the first vegetable-gardens which have been 
made more or less everywhere on the resumed farms, or of various costs 
of installation and provisioning. Nor will account be taken of the consi¬ 
derable incrmnent of value acquired by the lands since their purchase from 
the stock and material now in use, an increment which much outweighs 
the wear of material. These various values are estimated at about 60,000 
francs, but it is preferred this year to distnbute small profits and to provide 
for the future by makmg severe valuations. 

Of the 5,000 hectares of abandoned land the Committee of Agricultural 
Action has already resumed and brought under cultivation 2,500 hectares. 
When the procedure provided by the law of 4 May 19x8 for demanding or 
requisitioning abandoned lands has been followed, landowners will no long¬ 
er be responsible in case of losses. Profits will be divided between the 
co-opeiators and the State, for the Committee considers that the State 
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should participate in the profits obtained since the State without charge 
advances the funds necessary for the farming of the abandoned lands. 

Co-operative CMvatin^ Society ot Eure-et-Loir. — This society has now 
brought 533 hectares under cultivation. From the harvests of 1918 a 
net profit of 30,000 francs may reasonably be expected. 

Co-operaiive Cultivating Societies of Gers, Dordogne, Vienm, Vauduse, 
the Forezienne Plain un^i Orne. — Following the example set by the co¬ 
operative societies of Haute-Garonne and Eure-et-I/)ir, similar associations 
have been constituted more or less everywhere in all districts of France. 
The Co-operative society of Gers, which has only just begun its activity, 
has already cultivated 40 hectares; that of Dordogne has also ploughed 
some 40 hectares and proposes to plough 800. A society of the same Knd 
has just been founded at MontmoiiUon (Vienne) and another is being formed 
in ijot. Two others have been formed m Vauduse, at Carpentas and Sault: 
one of these proposes to cultivate a thousand and the other 193 hectares. 
Others have been formed in Var where they tend to multiply. The forma¬ 
tion of important sodeties in Indre and Puy-de-Dome is also projected. 

The Co-operative Society for Forizienne Cultivation, which is complet¬ 
ing the formation of a syndicate for mechanical cultivation, is establish¬ 
ed in a certain number of farms on the plain of Forez. It has restored 
300 hectares to cultivation. It will work to order for a certain number 
of landowners and contemplates harvesting on from 1,300 to 2,000 hectares 
next summer. It had to encounter difficulties of all kinds last summer and 
happily met with success. It has already wrought a notable improvement 
in the lodging and diet of agricultuial labourers and farm .seivants. These 
various co-operative sodeties have received State advances. 

In pasdng we will notice two inte esting forms of profit sharing. 

In Dordogne, in case of work done to order, the net profits realized are 
divided into three parts: 40 per cent, goes to Ihe co-operative society, 30 
per cent- to the tractor drivers, and 30 per cent, to the employers in propor¬ 
tion to the quantity of fud each of them has used. 

The contract which the Co-operative Society for the Cultivation of 
Abandoned Tands in the Plain of Fdrez condudes with a farm provides that 
Ihe &nn-wife will, with her family, be lodged and boarded will be paid 100 
francs a month, and will be paid, in addition to her fixed wages, 10 per cent, 
on the dairy produce, 10 per cent, on the produce of the poultry-yard, and 
5 per cent, on the sale of pigs, calves or fattened cattle, and that these 
bonuses may not amount to less than 800 francs or more than izoo francs. 
Two thirds of the sum will go to the farm-wife hersdf while one third is 
distributed among her and her assistants. She will also have the right to 
2 per cent, of the profits of the farm. 

Certain farms which the co-operative society takes will serve as de¬ 
monstration farms and girls will be able to spend terms on them in order 
W ksm modem methods as practised on farms. These farms can- thus be 
in some sort housekeeping schools. 

In Ome the departmental branch of the Union national des mutUis 
ei rifarmH wishes to form a co-operative society which would make use 
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of discharged and partially disabled men and farm lou hectares induding 
6o hectares of arable land. 

Co-operative Cultivating Societies in tJie Inviided Districts. — In the 
districts which have snfiFered by the events of the war, and where most 
frequently all boundaries have disappeared, it is almost impossible to avoid 
cultivation in common. The general inspection of credit and of subsi¬ 
dized agricultural associations took a direct part in foundmg a certain 
number of co-operative sodeties,but the German oiSensive of the spring of 
1918 did not allow many of them to be rea% constituted. Moreover a 
few were associations rather than true co-operative sodeties. Some with¬ 
drew into the various interior districts of Fiance. Thus the co-operative 
cultivating sodety of Courcelle-le-Comte (Pas-de-Calais) moved to Bleury 
(Eure-et-Ivoir) where it biX)ught 200 hectares of abandoned land under cul¬ 
tivation, that of Juvigny (Aisne) to Issoudun where it cultivates two farms 
having in area of 540 hectares. Other refugees from the department of 
Nord formed at Fleuiy (Oise) a co-operative sodety which has farmed a 
farm of 250 hectares. A new co-operative sodety has just been formed at 
Cr 4 py-en-lMonnois (Aisne). It groups from 1500 to 2000 hectares. Other 
similar sodeties will probably be constituted in the ndghbourhood. A 
co-opemtive sodety which proposes to cultivate several thousand hec¬ 
tares is also bdng formed at Nemlly-Saint-Front (Aisne). Another has just 
been formed at Pont-Favarger (IMame), and the Federation of the Viti- 
cultural Syndicates of Champagne sees in co-operation a means of recon¬ 
stituting the partly destroyed vineyards of Champagne. 

Some former sugar manufacturers are also proposing to form co-ope¬ 
rative cultivating sodeties in the north, in Oise. Those which were founded 
in Somme will doubtless again become active. 

Thus more or less everywhere co-operative sodeties for restoring aban¬ 
doned lands to cultivation are bdng constituted. These sodeties are 
in fact prepaiidg for that redistribution of lands which is so necessary in a 
large numto of districts, indispensable in the north and east, for restoring 
the devastated districts to cultivation. They have contributed in Haute- 
Garonne to raising once more the value of land whidh was bemg increasingly 
depredated before their formation. A property belonging to a member of 
one of the co-operative sodeties in this department, which would not have 
found a market at 45,000 francs in 1915, was sold for 120,000 francs in 1918. 
As for the part co-operative sodeties jday in increasing agricultural produc¬ 
tion and in the work of reconstruction, it is more and more consideiable. 


HOMANTD. 

CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES IN 19x7.’^ Allgfimeine Ifederiandsche ZmoeUtond, Virdag wer 
ha jaar 1917 (Yearbook of the Genexal Dutch Assodaiion of Co-opexative Dairies for 19x7}. 

We have already had occasion to notice (i) a somevhat rapid devdop- 
ment of the co-operative dairy industry in Holland, and have explained in 

(i) See OUT itobue for January lOiS i 
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connection therewith the diminution in 1916 in the number of dairy busi¬ 
nesses in South Holland. This diminution was due to that evolution in the 
industry which substituted steam for manual power. However, in so far 
as cheesemaldng is concerned, man3’ peasants are to be found who manu¬ 
facture cheese at home with the help of their wives and a hired man. 

In 1917 however the dairy industry could not pursue its activity 
without struggling against great difficulties. The war had given rise to a 
very grave situation. The General Dutch Association of Co-operative Dai¬ 
ries (P. N. Z.) and the Dutch government have had to act very prudently, 
in view of the various restrictions on production, trade and transport whi^ 
they have had to take into account. As regards the dairy industry the 
three first years of the war can be divided into three periods, as foUows: 

1) The first period in which costs of production were not much above 
thdr ordinary kvd and exportation was possible; 

2) The second period m which the powers which are Holland's neigh¬ 
bours determined purchase prices; 

3) The third period in which costs of production became exorbitant 
and exportation was complicated by the difficulties in its way. 

In the two first of these periods the average selling price and cost of 
production were still possible and losses were not considerable, but in the 
third period the cost of forage and other material so sent up the cost of pro¬ 
duction that the creameries worked at a loss and the profits of the cheese- 
factories were negligible. Only those dairy products which, like caseine, 
are manufactured only for exportation were fairly profitable. 

In order to give an idea of the situation we reproduce a table showing 
the quantities of milk sent to the factories from 1915 to 1917- The figures 
in the table give the average per factories in thousands of Mogrammes. 



1915 

1916 ^ 

1917 

. 

5 . 4<>3 

6,004 

5.740 

Groningen. 

. . 2,925 

5.555 


North Holland. 

. . 1.288 

1.415 

1.334 

South Holland. 

. . 1,021 

1,212 

1.133 

Brabant . 

^.447 

2,903 

2,886 

Gueldexs-Ovezyssel .... 

• • 3.853 

3.856 

3,385 

Brenthe.. 

• ■ 2.741 

2,597 

2.217 
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Development of the FJf,Z. fmn 190 to ig'fi. 



Total 

Fri^ 

Guelders South North 
Orerysse! Holland Brabant 

Drenthe Gramugen Brabant 

North 

Holland 




Xuntb^r 

of fwtoftes. 





HJOI . . . 

. . . 407 

5 ^ 

35 

140 

130 

33 

27 

— 

— 

1902 . . . 

, . . 431 

56 

36 

I *2 

131 

39 

37 

— 

— 

1903 . . . 

• • • 4 « 

64 

48 

146 

150 

40 

27 

— 

— 

1904 . . . 

• • • 

6*1 

55 

140 

122 

42 

23 

— 

— 

iyo 5 . . . 

• • • 43 *? 

65 

37 

150 

I2U 

41 

32 

— 

— 

1906 . . . 

• • • 445 

b 5 

38 

155 

lib 

47 

24 

— 

— 

1907 • • • 

- • • 433 

68 

39 

151 

109 

45 

21 

— 

— 

1908 . . . 

. . . 430 

76 

39 

147 

109 

.38 

21 

— 

— 

1909 . . . 

. . . 380 

78 

43 

217 

— 

21 

31 

— 

— 

1910 . . . 

. . . 380 

78 

47 

214 

— 

19 

22 

— 

— 

191Z . . . 

. . . 369 

So 

53 

19S 

— 

16 

22 

— 

— 

1913 . . . 

. . . 

82 

57 

1S3 

— 


24 

13 

— 

1913 • • • 

• • • 3S3 

83 

65 

174 

— 

26 

25 

14 

— 

19x4 . . . 

• • • ^54 

^5 

hS 

ib^ 

— 

27 

25 

20 

63 

1915 • • - 

. . . 465 

S 5 

72 

157 

— 

3,2 

24 

33 

72 

xyib . . . 

• • • 495 

87 

89 

133(a) 

— 

3 t> 

24 

24 

85 

(a) The diminution in 
impl3- a retrogression. 

number does not 

, as we have ezidained 

in the first lines of §i* 


Quantity of tnilh treated {in millwHh of kihgtamfne^). 



1901 . . . 

. . , 366 

xSo 

44 

11 

44 

52 

17 

— 

— 

1902 . . . 

. . . 411 

197 

55 

52 

48 

l*» 

21 

— 

— 

1903 . . , 

. . . 467 

24 ? 

58 

53 

48 

43 

24 

— 

— 

1904 , . , 

. . . 5^-2 

381 

70 

5 <> 

46 

47 

22 

— 

— 

3905 . . . 

- - . 5-1 

268 

72 

58 

5 t 

46 

23 

— 

— 

iiju6 . . . 

• • • 558 

377 

78 

6«) 

6r 

48 

25 

— 

— 

1907 . . , 

. . . 636 

3 Jt 5 

97 

78 

53 

55 

29 

— 

— 

1908 . . . 

. . . 719 

361 

113 

88 

5a 

69 

36 

— 

—• 

1909 - . . 

. . - 7^9 

381 

130 

13,6 

— 

47 

33 

— 

— 

1910 . . . 

• • • 756 

367 

155 

151 

— 

49 

37 

— 

— 

I^II - . . 

... 763 

377 

158 

150 

— 

39 

38 

— 

— 

1912 . . . 

. . . 815 

369 

190 

135 

— 

43 

48 

31 

— 

1913 - . • 

. . • 959 

408 


161 

— 

68 

53 , 

36 

— 

1914 < • • 

. . . 139 

41 -^' 

251 

175 

— 

71 

6? 

4 b 

yz 

1913 . . . 

. . , 1,209 

4 t >4 

278 

160 


88 

70 

56 

93 

1916 . . . 

. . .1,414 

323 

343 

184 

— 

93 

85 

70 

117 
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Diminution of the production of butter in the six first months of 1917 
compared u ith the same months in igi6. 

1916 1917 


Januan. 2,579,079 

Fetttuan. 3.963.306 2,590,717 

lEarch . . . ... 4.063306 3.418,460 

April. 6,329,414 5,200 578 

Sfey. 6,399,041 5,117.215 

June. 7,776.132 6,990,003 


'fhexe is question of a diminution of from 7 to 15 per cent., the latter 
figure applying to the factories in the provinces of Groningen, Gudidexs- 
Oveiy^d and Drenthe whidi have suffered most. 

Altogether 42,334,558 kilogrammes less milk were treated, that is 2.65 
mitlinn instead of 2.86 million per factory. 

The lack of forage was one of the most serious causes which brought 
about this &11 in production. Holland, as is known, does not produce enough 
forage. To speak of maize only, more than a Inltion kilogrammes w^ 
impentedin 1916. Thus the x>easants evidently could not keep their beasts 
th^£^ the winter, especially after the hay harvest of 1917 which was par¬ 
ticularly inadequate. If it were necessary to adduce other causes we 
m^t note that it was imposrible to import the chemical manures needed 
for the meadows, especially meadows on sandy soil, and that the price of 
ptimaty material, implements and machinery had become really prohibi¬ 
tive. 

But the gravest matter was the difficulty of exportation which was a 
result of Holland's situation. 

Severity of inspection. — The demand ficom the countries which are 
Holland's nrighbours was very great, e^dally for butter, which was un- 
fortunatdy at first exported without much inspection of its quality. But 
it was socm seen that this rituation cxiuld not be prolonged without com- 
pletdy endangering the good reputation of Dutch butter. The same position 
presented itself with r^rd to the cheese trade. 

An inspectiem, much stricter than is customary, was then establi^ed, 
and defrauders were sevoedy puniriied. After much di«OTissiniii it was set- 
tied that butter and cheese should be paid for acxx>rding to qualify. In 
the course of trade with Great Britain this rule had always been followed and 
Germany now also insisted on it. To companies were founded — theAlgi- 
mex, a general exporting company, and the X. C. Z., an establidmient for 
centralized sdling — with the specific object of controDi^ the qualify of 
and trade in merchandise, within and without the country. EScdknt 
testdts were obtained, for to ddiver goods of proper qualify was in the general 
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Condition of creameries and oheese-iactones and meusmes taken to frei'eni 
their rmn. — The unfavourable tdtaation of the factories and of production 
became dearer at the end of 1916 and begimiing of 1917. Since costs of 
production were continually increasing and the prices received for ex¬ 
ported goods were fixed at a much lower levd, the future of creameries and 
cheese factories was much endangered. On sandy soil the peasants could 
still keep and maintain their live stock oidy with great difficulty. Cream¬ 
eries situated on sandy soil therefore recdved less and less milk. At first 
the government forbade the use of whey for the manufacture of by-products, 
wishing thus to hdp the peasants by enabling them to use it to feed pigs, 
but when I>ig raising became, on account of the price of forage, impossible, 
government ordered whey to be put to other uses. Moreover the peasants ^ 
had retained so few beasts that the distribution of produce to the facto¬ 
ries and the public became difficult. 

The creameries suffered more losses than the cheese-factories for they 
are more dependent on the quantities delivered and their manufacturing 
costs are much higher. Then at one time they were even obliged to give up, 
for distribution to the public, part of the milk which was supplied to them. 

To help peasants and public it was necessary to have recourse to very 
energetic measures. Government had to regulate the direction of the trade 
in dairy produce and to fix the selling price of this produce from the time 
it left the dairy, first at ii cents and then at 12 cents. 

It was therefore established in the rules laid down for this object that 
the net price of dairy products, after treatment in the factories, should be 
more than ii or 12 cents, all costs being deducted. But these arrangements 
gave good results only in the provinces in whidi the farms are situated on 
turf lands, and even there only for a time. 

In the provinces of Gudlders and Ovexyssd, for instance, in which 
sand predominates, it at once became apparent that the purchase price did 
not suffice to cover farming costs, and that the costs of production involved 
the factories also in loss after the butter had left them. In the other pro¬ 
vinces the position was at first slightly better, especially for dieese-factories 
and factories of dairy products, but this improvement did not last long, and 
as soon as these dairies realized profits they had to pay two thirds of them to 
the Treasury for the fund intended tor the distribution of milk. The follow¬ 
ing are some rdevant figures: 

On sandy soil the peasants lost on the quantity of milk they sold 36 
florins per cow a year. In creameries the cost of production, counting the 
treatment of the milk and expenses, varied from xo.80 to ii cents a kilo¬ 
gramme between April 1916 and September 1917. 

For cheese factories no figores are given, but it is known that profits 
were very moderate, and that, as stated above, two thirds of profits had to 
be ceded to the Treasury. 

S etting prices were however very high because butter was sold at from 
60 to 100 i)er cent, and cheese at from 20 to 40 lyer cent, above ordinary 
prices. 

It was proposed to the Minister of Agriculture that the first buyir^ price 
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and price of production should be brought up to 12 cents and he agreed. 
But the continual decrease of the quantity of milk produced and other 
restrictions made this regulation insufiScient. The diminished output of 
creameries appears from the foUoiving figures: from being 19,825,376 kilo¬ 
grammes in 1916 this output fdl to 17,132,111 kilogrammes in May, June and 
July 1917, and in the same months the output of butter fell from 42,041,000 
kilogrammes — its level in 1916 — to 32,950,500 kilogrammes in 1917, 

Distribution oj milk to factories and the public. — In order to attain to an 
equal and regular distribution of milk to industry and to the public, dairy 
trains, which were to supply in particular the large centres of population, 
were fet estabUshed. But owing to various diffictilties th^ wer€ disconti¬ 
nued during 1917, and the factories of dairy produce, which in Holland are 
usually isokted from other factories, were dbarged to regukte the transport 
of milk, and to supplement the quantity intended for the public if this 
were insuffiaent. If these factories could not accomph^ this task the 
creameries and cheese-factories might be forced to contribute milk. But 
the creameries at once opposed this pkn, stating that they were already 
overburdened with difficulties, and the cheese-factories refund to incur the 
obligation alone. Another arrangement had therefore to be made. 

On I May 1917 the country’' was divided into zones, one lying about the 
krge centres of population and the other comprising the rest of the country. 

The price of milk at the farms was again fixed at ii cents for both zones. 
The factories, and especially the cheese factories, opposed this and the mi¬ 
nister had to raise the price to 12 cents and make it incumbent on all ke¬ 
tones to give all their help if the quantity of milk intended for the public 
could not be obtained without recourse to them. 

Mutual central purchase. — The greatest difficulties in 1917 were : 

1) the difficulty of buying implements and machinery ; 

2) the kck of coal. 

It was almost impossible to find good implements; the quality of 
gkss was becoming worse; boilers and centrifugal apparatus had reached 
exorbitant prices and it was necessary to wait months for their delivery. 

The factories therefore rather chose to buy second-hand machines. 

The prices of the different artides needed readied an extreifidy high 
level- For example; 

1913 1917 


Salt of soda. 4.80 florins 19.10 florins 

Sulphuric add. 0.18 » 0.34 » 

*\mylic alcohol. 2 » 4-50-5 » 

British coal. 115 ^ 560 ^ 

Limburg coal. 83 » 363 » 

Rennet. 0.60 * 5.50 ♦ 

. 0.18 » 1.35 » 


^ The goods delivered cost altogether 1,583,362.48 florins in 1917 as 
against 701,751.39 florins in 1916. 
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Dired sdling deparlmettt. — This department continued to develop 
and 209 factories had recourse to it in 1917. The quantity of butter dr- 
cttlated was 9.306,000 kilogrammes as against 7,341,000 Idlogxammes in 
1916. 

Insurame. — The total value insured against accidents in 1916 was 
2,022,506 florins. The members of societies insuring against accidents 
numbered 274. Besides the large ORV association two others were 
founded, one for unorganized factories and one for insurance against 
accidents not occurring in the course of work Ei^ty factories joiaed. 
There is a^so another society’' insuring implements, animals, bicydes, 
boats etc., which has 911 members, and finally two societies which insure 
a^inst theft. 

The total value insured against fire reached 4,045,000 florins, that in¬ 
sured against the risk of theft 1,065,000 florins. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCEI,I.AXEOUvS IXI-'ORMATIUN RELATIXG TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA 

CHANGE IN MUNiClP^U, INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, IN AI,BERTA. Farmer*i, 

Advocate and Home Journal Vol. 1,111, No. i ^6o. Winnipeg, i6 October 1918 

The Hail Insurance District of Alberta has now existed for five y^ears. 
It comprises 26 municipal districts and a total area of rather more than four 
and a half million acres. 

The losses payable by the Hail Insurance Board for damage by hail 
throughout the past season amounted in round figures to $160,000. The 
income required to pay them v’as derived in the first place from the flat rate 
of 5 cents an acre on all the assessable land in the district, a rate fixed by 
"aw and levded during the spring. In the second place it was derived by 
the levy of a rate per acre on aU the land under crop during the season, 
which rate was fixed by the Hail Insurance Board on i October at 8 cents 
an acre. 

The losses in 1918 were the lowest recorded since tlie district was 
formed. The losses in each of the five years were as follows: 


1914. S 

1913. « 358,469 

i 9 ih. ^ 563.897 

1917.. . . \ » 468,897 

i<#i8. » 158133 


During the fi\'e years the total amount of insurance carried exceeded 
,500,000. The total losses paid amounted to $1,760,000. The cost 
of the insurance was a little over 3 per cent, in 1918, and the average cost 
for the five years a little over 5^2 P^r cent. 

In some particulars the present plan is not entirdy satisfactory, and 
it will probably be recast in a new Act which introduces two radical changes. 
In the first place all the income required will be levied on the area under crop, 
so that the cost will fall entirely on those who receive the benefit. In the 
second place the farmer will be able to insure his crop either for $6 or for 
$8 an acre, or to withdraw anv i>art or aH of his crop from the effect of 
the Act. 
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In that part of the province to which the Act applies there are now 
about 140 municipal districts. The new Act must be submitted to the elec¬ 
tors in each of these districts in the form of a by4aw to be voted upon at 
tilie next annual municipal dection which will be hdd in February 1919. 
If it be approved in 45 or more munidpal districts the plan will come into 
force, and a hail insurance district, consisting of the municipal districts 
which voted for the Act, will be formed. Any municipal district formed 
after the next munidpal election, and any munidpal district which at first 
voted against the Act, may come into the hail insurance district at any time 
after the first dection by voting in favour of a by-law as stated above. 
Any individual within the part of the p|pvince to which the Act applies, 
whose munidpal district is not induded m the hail insurance district, may 
have his crop insured under the Act b apphing to the secretary-truftsurer 
of his munidpal district not later than 15 June. An}' munidpal district 
may withdraw after five years, and when fewer than 45 munidpal districts 
remain the competent minister has power to disorganize the hail insurance 
district and wind up its affairs. 

The business will be managed by a board of nine members w'hich will 
have its head office at Calgary; and will be dected by representatives 
of the munidpal districts induded in the hail insurance district, three 
members to be dected every year and to hold office for three years The 
chairman may receive a salar}% and the other members wdl recdve $8 
a day and the costs of tiavdling and maintenance the}' incur in attending 
board meetings. 

Hay is not insured. All wheat, oats, barley, flax, rye and spelz are 
insured from 15 June to 15 September, and autumn wheat and rye from i 
June to 15 September. 

Any person may withdraw any portion of his crop from the effect of 
the Act by giving notice of his intention to the secretary-treasurer of his 
munidpal district on or before 15 June. When any insured crop is destroyed 
by any other agency than hail the owner may withdraw it on or before 
20 July from the effect of the Act, and will obtain a proportionate rebate 
of the premium payable on sudi crop. 

The indemnity pa}'able for total loss will be $8 an acre, but any person 
may, by giving notice on or before 15 June, reduce it to $7 an acre a.nd have 
his premium reduced accordingly. The awards will be paid within thirty 
days of the date of adjustment by the board, and the premium will be de¬ 
ducted from the award. 

Every person o^ving land in the hail insurance district will be required 
to report to the secretar}'-treasurer of his munidpal district before 15 June 
in every year the number of acres under every kind of crop growing on lands 
assessed to him. All grain crops will be automatically insured to the extent 
of $8 an acre unless they are withdrawn from the effect of the Act. 

• Notice of a loss must be sent to the board at Calgaiy within three days 
of the storm occasioning such loss. The adjuster will be instructed to 
inspect the injured crop as soon as possible and report to the board. If the 
dahnant be dissatisfied with an award he may appeal to the board. 
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The premium for hail insurance will be levied at so much an acre 
onh’ on the area under crop, and only after 15 September when the los¬ 
ses for the year have been ascertain^. The board has authority to levj'- 
a rate suffident to pay the costs of administration and the losses in full for 
the year, and to give” a surplus for the year equal to not less than 10 per 
cent, and not more than so per cent, of the year*s losses. An average an¬ 
nual surplus equal to 15 per cent, of loss will in seven years form a reserve 
fund suflSdent to carry on the business for one year. This reserve fund is 
to be maintained constantly. 

The hail insurance premium is payable at the same time and in the same 
conditions as the other mnnicipal^xes; that is, the ratepayer must pay 
it on or before 13 December, and the munidpal district must pay the whole 
amounii due from its area to the board on or before 31 December. 


DKXMASK 


DCSt’fR.VKCe A<tA 1 NST HAIXf liC im5 —Siafisitsk Aarboig mi/ (Yearbook for 1Q17), 
published by b-he Statistical Department of Denmark Copenhagen IQ07 

The last statistics published by Demnark, those for 1917, give the data 
as to itisurance against hail usually found in this publication (i). But 
these data do not go b^^ond 1915. By publishing them here and compar¬ 
ing them with those for 1914 we can complete the data which we have 
already examined and which brought us down to 1913 from 1911, the year 
in which the period for which we have precise figures begins. 

In 1915, ab in 1914, societies practising insurance against hail in Den¬ 
mark miml^red 15. This number has not varied for years. The distri¬ 
bution also is the sanie as in pre\ious years, namdy 5 of the societies are 
in the islands and 10 in Jutland. 

Their membership is namely 42,181 in the islands and 42,184 

in Jutland In this particular we have to note a progress, for membership 
increased by nearly^ a thousand between 1911 and 1912, passing from 
^^0,330 to 81,513 . but lower figures had to be registered in the next two 
years, in 1913 only 81,201 and in 1914 only 80,673; so that the increase 
from 1911 to 1915 3,815, that from 1914 to 1913 being 3,692. This 

last figure is composed of various elements, for in 1914 the membership 
of these societies was 42,467 in the islands and 38,206 in Jutland. The 
island societies therefore lost 280 members while those of Jutland gained 

3.978.^ 

The lisks covered reached igo,tjoo,ooo crowns, thdr minimum, in 
1911; i92,6ot>,ooo crowns in 1915; and their maximum, 198,331,000 crowns, 
in 29^4* This last sum is made up of 105,000,000 crowns for the and 

93*351*0*^ crowns for Jutland. This comparative position was revers*ed 


i»»i For the earlier »lata --tt «itir toi May page in 
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in 1915 : the risks insured against hail in the whole country had then di¬ 
minished hy 5,751,000 crowns, increasing by 15,349,000 crowns in Jutland 
but diminishing by 21,600,000 crowns in the islands. In this connection 
it should be noted that the average risk per member, which was 2,443 
crowns in Jutland in 1914, rose to 2,576 crowns in 1915, and that in the 
islands it was 2472 crowns in 1914 and fell to 1989 crowns in 1915. In 
making this comparison we use the detailed figures supplied by the Sta¬ 
tistical Yearbook for 1913. \Ve should state however that the yearbook 
for 1917, in recapitulating the total ri^s of 1914,places them at 180,500,000 
crowns, that is 17,851,000 crowns less than the figure given in the yearbook 
for 1915. We will again have occasion to note divergencies of this kind 
regarding the premiums and various receipts and the amount of damages. 
As to the figure standing for ri^s, for the whole country there was in 

1914 (estimate of the 19x5 yearbook) an average per member of 2,458 crowns 
or (estimate of the 1917 yearbook) of 2,361 crowns, and in 1915 one of 
2,282 crowns. 

Premiwns and various receipts were at 406,000 crowns in 1908. From 
that ^^ear until 1910 they underwent a heavy drop which brought them 
dowm to 120,000 crowns, their minimum. They they then rose fairly rapidly, 
reaching 393,000 crowns in 1914, namelj" 183,000 crowns for the islands 
and 208,000 for Jutland. This figure, so made up, is that given in the 
yearbook for 1913. We should at once note that in the 1917 yearbook 
it is given as 425,000 crowns. In 1915 this item of the accounts of insurance 
against hail was 695,000 crowns, that is 479,000 crowns for the islands and 
216,000 crowns for J utland. Here also we have to be content with an aver¬ 
age per member, for the statistics give us no details as to the insured 
area or the kinds of crops insured. However the average premium per 
member for 1914 is 4.87 crowns, if the figure given in tiie yearbook for 

1915 be taken as basis, and 5.26 according to that given in the yearbook 
for 1917. The detailed figures for 1914 (1915 yearbook) give an average 
per member of 4.35 crowns in the Mands and 5.44 crowns in Jutland; 
those for 1915 give 11.35 crowns for the iriands and 5.12 for Jutland. 

The indemnities to cover the amount of damages followed the same 
course: they reached 369,000 crowns in 1908; were reduced to 78,000 
crowns during 1910 and 1911; then rose again to reach 514,000 crowns 
in 19x4 (1915 yearbook), namely 273,000 crowns for the idands and 241,000 
crowns for Jutland, or 513,000 crowns (1917 yearbook): and then reached 
628,000 crowns in 19x5, namely 450,000 crowns for the islands and 178,000 
crowns for Jutland. This maximum is reached by progressive increases, 
twice over considerable, as appears from the foUowing figures; 78,000 
crowns in 1911; 214,000 crowns in 1912 ; 291,000 crowns in 1913 ; 514,000 
crowns in 1914 ; 628,000 crowns in 1915. The average damages per member 
were as follows; 6.37 crow^ns in 1914 (1915 yearbook), that is 6.45 crowns 
for the islands and 6.30 crowns for Jutland; for this year this average for 
the whole countiy is little differemt in the 1917 yearbook, there being a 
sum less by only 1000 crowns to distribute among 80,673 members. In 
1915 the average damages per member were 7.44 crowns, distributed as 
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follows: ZO.69 crowns for the Mands and 4.31 crowns for Jutland. Thns 
since 1911 the 3%ar 1914 has been the only one in which damages have 
exceed^ premiums. The excess thoa amounted to 121,000 crowns, nam^ 
88,000 crowns in the islands and 33,000 crowns in Jutland, according to 
the valuations in the 1915 yearbook. According to the %uies in the 
1917 yearbodc the total excess was only 8S,ooo crowns. In 1915, on the 
other hand, the amount of premiums surpassed that of losses by 67,000 
crowns, that is by 38,000 crowns for JuHand and 29,000 crowns for the is¬ 
lands. 

As regards the capital of the 15 societies insuring against hail, it 
reached 354,000 crowns in 1911 and 392,000 crowns in 19x2, bat has 
sinae steadily fallen, bang 326,000 crowns in 1913,236,000 crowns in 1914 
and 223,000 crowns in 19x5, there being liius a new decrease of X 3 ,ooo 
crowns in xgx 5 although the year was one without a deficit. It should 
be noted that from X914 to X9T5 the capital of the societies of Jntiand 
passed from 162,000 crowns to 181,000 crowns, while those of the island 
societies whidi had been 74,000 crowns was reduced to 42,000 crowns 
during the last year which we have been able to study. 


SWjSDEN. 


mmrax. INSTOAHCB AGAISST HAII, in 1916. — S«mg«s offieiJla stalistik : Enshilda 
da fors^rii^sait^aUer dr 1916 av kuagl. forsSknugstnspeJdionen II. Stocldiolia, 1918. 

In 1916 the rempts of the mutual societies insurii^ against were 
as follows: 


Premiums. 

Interest cm investments. . 

Other income. 

Balance (loss for the year) 


182,348.81 crowns 
3,^.69 > 

128.00 » 

20748 » 


186,672.98 crowns 


The expenditure, w'hich a profit balance of 53,796 crowns, ms 
as follows: 


Damages, induding costs of settlements 

Costs of administration.. . 

'Dansfierences. 

Other expenses. 

Profit balance. 


68,0x6.29 crowns 
59,72x42 » 

3 . 179-37 » 

i, 959-8 i » 

53.796-09 » 


186,672.98 crowns 
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The assets on the year’s balance sheet are : 


In cash. i 2 ,Soi>. 3 .> crowns 

In the bank. 120,172.53 » 

In public'funds. 99.71 

Receipts from previous yejirs. 41,240.78 1) 

Sums to be recoverered froni previous years . 55*819.38 » 

Chattels. 31O39.25 #> 

Various. i,2ib.iS » 


234,39t».i8 crowns 


Iviabilities were constituted a.s folhnvs: 


Reserve fund . . 
Sums borrowed. . 
Various. 

. . >•. . 


. . . 210,055.45 crowns 

• ■ • 20,339.59 

. . . 4,001.14 * 



- 

234,39().ii> crowns 


At the end of the year 27,690 policies were in force and covered risks 
valued at 97,866.993 crowns. Damages were incurred in 406 cases, the 
largest indemnity paid being 2,197.08 crowns. 

The following are the rates per thousand crowns of insured capital 
of the premiums of the various mutual societies 'nsuring against hail: 


Allmanna Hagelskadeforsakringsbolaget. . 2.bo 

Uppsala Ians. 0.50 

Ostergotlands Ians . 1.50 

Skane-Hallands. 0.70 

Alvsboigs m. fl. Ians. 6.00 

Skaraborgs Ians. 2.00 

Orebro lansr . .. 4.00 

Vastmanlands Ians. 3.50 



















Part III: Credit 


PORTUGAL 

THE GENERAL DEPOSITS BANK 
AND AGRICUETT’RAE CREDIT. 


SOrRCES: 

DbCRETO S. 4670, REOHG4XIZANDO LOS 3ERVICIOS DA CAn:\^GER.\L DB DBPOSITOS [Decree 
-Vo. 4670 as to the reorganization of the services of the General Deposits Bank). Diario do Oo- 
vemo, ist series Xo. i59- I/ibbon, 18 July 1918. 

IN3TRI7C9&BS ORQANXCAS DB Crbdito agrzcola xa Cadca Gbraldb Defosxtos [RiUes Organis¬ 
ing agricu tnral credit in the General Deposits Bank). O Bconomista Portuguez, 2nd series, 
lothi. Year, No. 50. I^isbon, 12 October 1918, 

QoiRixo DB jBSds: Observavaesarespeito do Credito Agricola {Observations as to Agriei^tural 
Credit). O Bconomista Portuguez, 2nd series, lothYear, Xo. 53. l^isbon, 2 November 1918. 


§ I. Preumixary mSTORY. 

The management of the General Deposits Bank, recognizing that 
this public and autonomous institution ought to take part, mth all its 
growing resources, in the economic and social dev^opment of the country, 
especially in the period of national reconstruction made necessary by the 
effects of the European war, has prepared and put into pxactice, in agree¬ 
ment with the public authorities, such an organic reform of this bank, by 
means of the intensification and adaptation of its functions, as brings it 
into line with the needs of the country. 

Such a reform was moreover indispensable owing to the following fact. 
Various measures have lately been taken with a view to finding a place, 
in this bank’s business, for operations of agricultaial and inustrial credit 
and for the discount of warrants, especially on the occasion of rural crises 
and of the difficulties due to a state of war; but the by-laws and rules 
governing this bank tended principally not only to constitute compulsory 
deposits throughout the country, but also to attract the savings of indivi¬ 
duals by stimulating and fadlitating voluntary deposits. The bank thus 
came to hold available funds which grew daily and emanated from the 
whole couni^% and were mostly absorbed by the securities of the State 
and of administrative corporations. If, on the one hand, investments of 
this kind contributed to strengthening the credit of the bank and the 
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State, on the other it had the inconvenience of depriving the country’s 
productive forces of this capital, which might and should have been em¬ 
ployed, to the profit of all, in sudi a way as to contribute to the deve¬ 
lopment and progress of the country. 

To meet these needs the decree law, Xo. 4670, was promulgated on 
14 July 1918. This l^idative measure fadlates the entry of voluntary 
deposits into the Portuguese Economic Fund, which will form part of the 
General Deposits Bank, in that it grants this important bank the greatest 
possible autonomy, within suitable limits on a State guarantee and at the 
State's liability, and in that at the same time it grants it the powers ne¬ 
cessary for the circulation by its transactions of its available capital, to the 
profit of the economic and social development of Portugal. 

As this reorganization has been received in Portugal with the greatest 
satis&ction, the bank's management has, in agreement with the govern¬ 
ment, willingly given itself up to a study of the methods by which it can 
be realized in practice. When undertaking this reorganization the manage¬ 
ment understood that the group of transactions which called for attention 
more than all others, and with regard to whidi it could meet a need felt 
to a considerable degree throughout the country, was the group of agri¬ 
cultural credit transactions. The General Deposits Bank is therefore pre¬ 
pared to include in its banking business the affording of mone\' cheapl3’^ and 
on good terms to farmers. 


§ 2. Agriculture anp the Portuguese banks. 


Although in Portugal it was becoming dearer every day that agriail- 
ture needed the capital which would allow the small farmer to introduce into 
his husbandry the improvements due to modem agricultural sdence, and 
also to face the defident harvests of bad years, the problem of agriailtural 
credit remained in instant need of solution. Such being the situation, it 
is easy to understand that usury wrought more and more damage to the 
Portuguese countryside. 

The aim and the restricted field of action of the Bank of Portugal being 
what th^ were, the regulating influmce of the credit and discount business 
of this bank was fdt only in trade and in the manu&cturing industry, and 
therefore it exercised no activity in the agricultural districts although 
these constitute the greater part of the country. 

The banking establishments in Lisbon and Oporto, the chief centres of 
the country, have never done any business important to rural circles. The 
district banks are few in number; their capital is limited ; and they are 
almost completdy absorbed by trade and manufacturing industry. In these 
conditions their activity in rdation to agriculture is almost nil. Moreover, 
the high rate of the interest on the loans of these banks ultimately drove 
the persons intereste 1 into the arms of the usurers. 

There are indeed other institutions of a definitely agiicultuxal charac¬ 
ter, and these alone could solve the problem of agricultural credit in 
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Portugal. We refer to the Mutual Banks of Agricultural Credit (i), organized 
by the law of 30 July 1914. in union with the agricultural sj’ndicates. This or¬ 
ganization is much too recent for it to begin to bear its expected fruit, espe¬ 
cially in a country like Portugal where, in view of the ps^^chologj" and the 
lack of preparation by education of the rural population, a vigorous cam¬ 
paign of propaganda is necessary in order that co-operative credit may reach 
a certain development. Moreover the collective character of sudi credit 
excludes from its functions, and consequently from the benefits of iti loans, 
the whole group of the inhabitants of the Portuguese countryside, still 
the majority' of the iwpulation, for suspiciousness or material difficulties 
keep them isolated and outside every association, although they consti¬ 
tute a veiy imijortant producing element. 

Thus we see that the action taken by all the institutions mentioned did 
not exercise a sufficient impulsion to cause the needed monej’^ to reach the 
country districts. Hitherto therefore Portuguese agriculture has remained 
in some districts in the trammels of usurj^ which exacts interest at a rate 
above 10 per cent., sometimes even as much as 50 per cent, or more. In 
other districts credit is completely ignored. Both these are cases of evils, 
and they are followed by equally negative economic results. 

Faced by this situation the General Deposits Bank is placed in the con¬ 
ditions most favourable for meeting the needs of agriculture. It works 
through its lisbon establishment and extends its activity to all districts and 
communes, using for this end the delegations and funds of the Public Trea¬ 
sury, which are legally at its disposal for all its business Moreover, as 
we have said, the mass of capital vrhich it has at its disposal for its organi¬ 
zation and official functions becomes daily greater. 

Thus by combining the functions of the Mutual Banks of Agricultural 
Credit in the sphere of collective credit and those of the General Deposits 
Bank in relation to individual credit, the law is evidently intended to give 
rise to two parallel and mutually complementary movements, which will 
make it easy for Portuguese agriculture to obtain on moderate terms the 
capital needed for its transformation in accordance with the dictates of 
modem technique and economy. 

^ 3. Organizatiox op tbps general deposits bank 

IN ITS RELATION TO AGRICULTITLVL CREDIT. 

We will now examine the form of that r ^uktion of the bank\ bu¬ 
siness which enables it to afford agricultural credit. 

From the previous remarks it follows natura% that operations of this 
kind entrusted to this bank ought to he and are the same as those under¬ 
taken by the Mutual Banks of Agricultural Credit, with the sole difference 
that the latter banks, we repeat, are active in the domain of collective 


(1) Seethe article^ o credit In Portugal in our issues for April 19x5, page 61 

MAfl Septembef 1916, page 26 
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credit, while the domain ol the Deposits Bank is that of individual credit. By 
Article i of the regulation organizing the agricultural credit of the Depo¬ 
sits Banks it may undertake business having one of following objects: 

1) Purchase of seeds, plants and insecticides, and pay-ments for 
repaiis and improvements, purchase of live stock, forage, machine^ and 
imi>lements of labour, and vaccines and (»ther preventives of epizooty; 

2) Pajunent of «lay-lab )iiTers» payment of wages and other renu- 
nieration of an agricultnial character; 

3) Payment of rent-^, dries and contrihutions burdening ailtivated land; 

4) Extinction of mortgages or redemption of dues burdening rural 
proi>erty; 

5) Discount of warrants ia&ued on the security of goods deposited 
in general agricultural warehouses : 

b) Execution of works and improveiucnts increasing the value and 
yield of landed proiii^rt} ; 

7) Production, amversam, preservation and sale of agricultural pro¬ 
duce, and insurance of harv^ests, buildings and live stock. 

The rale of interest payable on the l^nik’s loans is 5 per cent, per an¬ 
num, the total inteiest being pa} able in advance. The lenn of loans will 
not be more than one year in the begimiing, but may be prolonged, with the 
consent ox the board of maiiageuicut, lor another year, if application for 
such prolongation be made il^teeii days in advance. I^oana* may also be 
made for a term of fi\ c yeais ii the sum lent is to be use 1 for the settlement 
of uncultivate«l latnK, iiri$.jiiou, etc. 

The granting and repaying of loans take lAice only at the bank's cen¬ 
tral office in Eisboii and at dl the municipal and district Treasury funds. 

The granting of loans is exclusively within the competence of the bank's 
board of inanageinent whicli pronounces an opinion, fa%’ourable or other¬ 
wise, after it has studied the ajjplications of candidates and has united all 
the information amcernijig them which it deems iiecessaiy\ This informa¬ 
tion must be comiiumicah d tti the bank's agricultural credit department if 
there is question of business proposed to the bank's central office directly. 

Applications for loans to the pnivincial councils should first be drawn 
up by the parochial juntas, to whom all the applicants should address 
them^ves, then b}' the special municipal committees to w'hich the juntas 
transmit the applications they have duly drawm up. These committees 
will be formed of the sccretarj' and treasurer of the local financial admi¬ 
nistration, the president of the municii>al chamber, the president of the pa- 
rodiial junta, and a fanner nominated by the bank's management. 

The members of these special committees will receive 0.5 per cent 
of the interest on the operations effected within their respective communes, 
which amount they will share equally at the end of the year. 

Ivoans may be made if they be guaranteed by a pledge, a cautionary 
Ijayment, a remittance of income or a mortgage ; or without special guaran¬ 
tee if the managing board eem that the applicant is entirely trustworthy. 
This provision deserves special notice: it establishes personal credit in 
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its purest ionn, and meets a need of Portuguese agriculture which urgently 
requires satisfaction so long as the movement towards association has not 
reached its desired development. 

Finally, the m^sures for the organization of the agricultural credit 
afforded by the General Deposits Bank establish that the borrower may at 
any time repay all or part of the loan he has obtained; and that if he do so 
a part of interest, corresponding to the period which has to elapse between 
the date of his reijayment and the date stipulated as that on which his loan 
should mature, nill be rraiitted to him. 


We have now briefly explained the organization of agricultural credit 
as a principal function entrusted by the decree-law of i8 July 1918 to the 
General Deposits Bank, and the indefeasible necessities 'V^hich this organi¬ 
zation obeys. Before we condude we have merely to state that economic 
agricultural opinion in Portugal reodved this organization with evident sa¬ 
tisfaction and pleasure, and has in general judged it fcivourably. This is 
not to sa3’ that it has not been the object of some criticism as regards its 
regulation of the procedure for applying for and granting loans. But the 
bank replies to these criticisms of detail that there is question ovly of a 
provisional organization, an experiment, into wMdi all the modifications 
suggested as necessary or useful by experience will be introduced. 

It has also been called strange that the General Deposits Bank should 
receive 5 per cent, interest on its loans while the Mutual Banks of Agricul¬ 
tural Credit ask only 2 ^2 3 per cent. It is necessajy however to observe 

that it is the government which procures money for t^ese latter banks (i), 
obtaining it easily by means of the trust drculation and in virtue of a con¬ 
tract with the Bank of Portugal; and that in any^ case the system in force 
is provisional and has the essential aim of giving rise to a movement towards 
assodation and establishing the prindple of association in the countryside. 
The position must diange when the education of the agricultural class from 
the point of view of association is an accomplished fact, and the sphere 
of the business of the mutual banks has been eularged, so that these latter 
banks have to depend onty on the deposits the}’* credit to their dients and 
on the lending and rediscounting business they do with other banking esta¬ 
blishments. Then, inevitabh% the mutual bauks will have to raise the rate 
of the interest on the loans they make, for otherwise they wtII do business 
at a sheer loss On the other hand the General Deposits Bank does not 
depend on the State. It is an autonomous institution, although the State 
watches over it and guards it, and consequently it assumes its own lia¬ 
bilities Since it pays 3.60 per cent, to its depositing clients, and since its 
administrative costs are fairh* high, especially' now when there is question 
of creating new branches of activity, it is impossible for this bank to lend 
its available funds at a rate of interest less than 5 per cent. In any case 


( 1 ) b c th* .irti a ita \ ciUd 
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this rate is moderate enough as compared with the 8 per cent., lo per cent., 
30 per cent and 50 per cent, which usury exacts from the country people. 

Finally we would say that the estimate mad. of this new organi¬ 
zation of agricultural credit in Portugal is synthetized in the following 
pronouncement of the eminent Portuguese economist Quirino de Jesiis, 
editor of 0 Econormsia portuguez ; “ At this exceptional time, in which the 
first public and patriotic necessity, one which embraces tiie whole near and 
remote future, is the intensification of tillage and the better utilization of 
the soil, the initiative taken, in making available for the supply of this neces¬ 
sity a large part of the aradable funds of the General Deposits Bank, is 
not onl3" consistent with the highest ideals of the bank’s management, but 
should also give rise to the most exalted and well founded of hopes, and 
should be xxsed for the best ends by the farmers of the country, thanks to 
the propaganda work which those fit to undertake it are to carry out among 
the rural element of the population ”. 
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CANADA 

CREDIT rOR COWING IN Tlin WEci'ERN PItnrtXCEs. -lU r 7 6/i//? 

c* r t* ■»*{\ I'tt \ra Vrve^i’o- t 

T 1 h‘ Miiiibtcr of the Inttihir it -1 a(l*lre*^M*d liim^elt to the chaitei- 
ed hanks of Canada in or«Lr, in tie n«iiie ot the coloi:Kt«! settlecl on un- 
ixitented federal land'., to C4»ii-e i > ai a^nuiiciil with them wliidi will 
enable these colonist*^ t<» find in ‘'hc.-e ouiili- llx* fui ds ntcess*ir\ to them for 
providing themselves with the sec»l the' nc-erl The help given takes the 
fonii of loans which beat in.ttre'-t at the rde ot 7 pei cent, per annum, 
the Minister of the Interior gcaianteehi^ the capital and interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. 

Every settler who wishes to procure seed Jioiild a])ply to the secre¬ 
tary-treasurer of the municipality within which he dwells, or, if the di¬ 
strict be not organized, to the puiviucial oiTicer of the Department of Muni¬ 
cipal Affair^. Such ai)plicotion« ai^ made on forms siipplie<I by the ]Mini- 
ster of the Interior. The municipal officer or the representative of the pro¬ 
vincial gortmment verified' aj'plicatitms and transmits them to the a^rent of 
Dominion lands of the district in which the applic.iiit’s land is situated. 
Tliis agent should ah>o verity the applications in so far as he cm, and if any 
seem to him unworth> of acceptance should send an inspector to make on 
enquiry. He then «5ends any application to which he lias affixed his opinion 
to the Chief Insj>cctor of Dominion land^ Agencies at Winnipeg, where it 
is verified once more. The chief iiibiHicttir then sends two copies of a lien 
on the land in question, together with a note ol his appioval of the 
proi^osed loan, to the bank indicated in the ap^»lication 

On receipt of these securities the bank advises the ai»plicant, who then 
signs a note, to which the lien is attached, as authorized i*y clause 68 of the 
bank Act. The applicant aVo «:igns 1 duplicate lien, oi prescribed form, 
in favour of the ^Minister of the Interior who act'« in the name of the Domi¬ 
nion of Canada. The bank then trausiuits the lieu to the Department of 
the Interioi and gives, the applicant an t>rdtr of pic-cribed foim. The 
order is so diawm up that it can be u‘-e<l only lor rl:t* purchase ot .seed, but 
it is negotiable, by the jieivon who sells <.r ileliver^ l!ic seed to the applicant. 

In re^-ponse to a WTitteii request addressed to the ^Minister of the 
Interior by the bank Ivefore i 3 ^Iay — unless a delay be granted by 
the minister—,lhe prindial ijart or thcw'hole of the sum advanced on the 
aforesaid bill will, if it be still ow ing, be reixiid to the bank by the 3^Iinistiy^ 
of the Interior, together with interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum 
if intezest have not been paid by the applicant. 
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The banks may be authorized to leceive coniiuission of i per cent, 
on the total amount of the loans they make in virtue of the provisions we 
have resumed. 


DhXMARK. 

TUB WORKING OV DANISH ASSOCIATIONS OF EAND CREDIT IN iyi6 ir AND 
1917-18. 

Ill continuation of our earlier notes on laud ciedit and mortgage asso¬ 
ciations, published in our issue for Janiiaiy' 1917 (i/age 70;, we will now give 
some information as to the working of all these associations taken tos:ether 
in 1916-17 and 1017-18. A less superficial knowledge of the individual ac¬ 
counts of some of these associations can be obtained from the Statistical 
Yeaibook published by the Danish Department of Statistics. 

On the basis of the accounts of the land credit and mortgage associa¬ 
tions this department has drawn up a statement as to the activity last year 
of all Danish associations of this kind 

This statement covers twdve land credit associations which grant 
loans only on first mortgages and nine mortgage assouations which grant 
them on second mortgages. To these are added the land ciedit association 
of the communes of Denmark and the mortgage department of the Danish 
Agricultural Bank which grant both mortgage and communal loans. 

Four of these credit institutions balanced their books on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1917, one of them on 10 ^larch 1918, all the others on 31 March 1918. 

The following figures give information as to the total sum of loans, 
both on the oiiginal mortgages and on those still current at the beginning 
of 1918. 

. Total loans granted at the beginning of 1918 : 



Total 

number 

Original 

mortgages. 

Thonsands 

Current 

mortgages. 

Thonsands 

Average 
current 
mortgage per 
Joan. 
Crowns 


of mortgages 

of crowns 

of crowns 

13 associations of land credit. 

^58,789 

3 ,i 35 .<> 5 i 

1.961,348 

7.600 

9 mortgage associations. 

29,015 

175,009 

160,332 

5,500 

The mortgage department of the Agricul¬ 





tural Bank: 





mortgage loans. 

, 1,300 

— 

1VJ09 


communal loans. 

438 

—■ 

2fVl^ 

66,600 

The land credit association of the comiuu- 





nes. 

768 

35>*2G2 

■29,199 

38,000 

Total. 

, 290,2x0 

— 

2,197,140 

— 


As to the part played by all the associations of land credit taken to¬ 
gether in granting mortgage loans on real estate, we may note that, accord¬ 
ing to the valuation made in 1909 by the administrators of fhe land tax. 
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aboflt luilf the country’s mortgage debt liras distributed among lendiiig 
associations of this kind, the rest among banks, savings-banks, institutioas 
of insurance, prirate lenders, etc. The figures g^ven below will moreover 
show that about 90 per cent, of the mort^ges invested in the association 
in question is hdd by the land credit associations. 

The following figures show the increase and<decrease of mortgage loans 
in the last two years. After 1915-16, which was a very uneventfal year, 
there was in 1916-17 a very large increase in the mor^ge loans, so large 
that the mortgage debt was conmdeiably swdled although the number of 
the loans was even smaller than in 1915-16. This situation remained al¬ 
most constant in 1917-18; but redemptions played a less important part in 
the business of the laud credit assodations than in the previous year, so 
that the increase of the mortgage debt was mnch larger in 1917-18 than in 
1916-17. 


^ Kumbci. 

l^»an« 1 cpaid. Initial capital in 

f amis of crown'>.' . 

^ STumber. 

l/>aiis loade . Initial capitaHn thutis 
f ol cnmn . . 

^ dumber . . . 
Net increase Initial capital in thnu*^ 
’ anrls of crown . . 


Ihe Z2 ass ciations 
land cxedit 


The 9 ooortgdge 
assodations 


7QT6-I7 

1917-xB 

11.455 

% 149 

63,887 

53,S<M 

11,483 

11.947 

2r,<«'.s 

127,81J 

30 

*,408 

sSris 



19X6-17 

19x7-18 

1,474 

1,7^5 

♦,807 

4,813 

^,34b 

2,6«8 

22,«32 

21,166 

873 
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The following figures, which refer to the average amounts of the loans 
made in the last three years, show that the assodations restricted the 
amount of their loans in ic)i7-i8 in spite of the rise in the price of real estate. 

I^d credit 
sasocfation 

AvtrJjje l'»au m 1915-16 . . 10,500 CTOwn« 

* 19x6-17 . . . 11,100 » 

» * 1917-18 . . . 10,700 « 

In 1917-18 new land credit i^aper was issued up to the amount of about 
128,000,000 crowns and mortgage paper- up to that of about 21,000,000 
crowns. At the same time the mortgage department of the Agricultural 
Bank and the land credit a«%sociation of the communes lent more than a 
million crowns. Alti^ether there was a total issue of more than 150,000,000 
crowns, that is to say about the same amount as hi the previous year but 
nearly twice as much as in 1915-16 in which year issues amounted to 
80,000,000 crowns. In 1916-17 paper previously issued by the assodations 
was cancdled up to the amount of about 85,000,000 crowms, but in 1917-18 


Ifortgcxe 

assoaatiou 

7,500 dO'nn- 
0,500 > 

7,900 » 
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the cancdlation \\as oiily for slightly more than 70,0uo,ooo oro\Mfe», lots 
being dmwn for about 19,000,000 crowns thereof. 

In the beginning of 1918 the total liability of the associations for pa- 
j)er issued amounted to 2,141,000,000 crowns, that is to say to about 99.53 
per cent, of the debtor’s liability. 

The paper issued by the land credit associations beais interest as fol¬ 
lows : 


1916-17 _ _ 19x7-18 




I^nd Credit 
Asaouations 
Thousands 
of 

crowns 

Mortgage 

A'.sociatxons 

Thousand!) 

of 

crowns 

lAud Credit 
AsnoaaiKms 
of LoninxunC!-. 
Thousands 
of cxo\\n« 

Ml 

the 

as'>uuatioii'-, 
Ti ousands 
of crowns 

■» U 

J 0 

]>ci cuinuin . 

?,IIS 



3,^16 

3 S"o 

per annum 

=J70,6i& 



,038 

4 % 

pci annum 

bh 6 ^ 3 i 5 

— 

7,641 

''9^,956 


per annum 

683,338 

27 , W 



5 "u 

pel annum 



— 

IlO, 64 E 


Total 

i,95J,^o5 


2%UJ2 

2,141,023 


The average annual rate ot interest on all the loans, taken together, is 
4.08 per cent, in the case of the land credit associations, 4 qi |3er cent, in 
that of the mortgage associations, and 4.37 per cent, in tliat the land cre¬ 
dit assodations of the conununes. There is no coiiesponding statement 
referring to previous years. 

In the beginning of 1918 the land credit and mortgage assodations 
possessed altogether about 104,800,000 crowns as against 99,700,000 crowns 
in the previous year. Their capital thus increased by more than five mil¬ 
lion crowns, that is to say by 5 i per cent, as against 4.9 per cent, between 
1916 and 1917 and 5.6 per cent, between 1915 and 1916 The sum stated 
indudes however the original contributions ol those interested which are, in 
most assodations, wholly or ijaitially lepaid w^hen the loans are repaid. 

The following is a statement of the most important items of receipt and 
expenditure in the last two years; 


Onhntry luymeuts of dcbtois, 
Contntmtions of new d<btois . 

Interebt. ... 

Other receipts ... . . 


T<»t*.il receipts 


Receipts 

of the 19 oasodations 
of land oedit. 


Thoosasds of exowns 

1916-17 19I7-X8 


2,950 


2,629 

4,003 

4,05.1 

671 

726 


10,357 


Receiptia 

of the 9 mortMe 
as^dations 


Thousands of exowns 

1916-17 

X9Z7-IS 

656 

7^0 

056 

C22 

346 

420 

303 

37 

1,961 

1,815 
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Ijcpesdituze 
uf 13 land credit 
assodations. 

Ezpenditarc 
of 9 mortgage 
assodations 


1 housands of crowns 

Thousands of exow nb 


1916-17 

19x7-18 

1916-17 

Z9X7’X8 

A Immi^tralion. 


2,510 

453 

51b 

Sabacriplions repai 1. 



I7t> 

519 

Eoaub on reai estate bur Jened -with 





real estate rights. 

lU 

n 

Vi 

25 

Various. 

213 

0 

KiO 

ho 

Total expenditure • . • 


S8 o 5 

765 

1,180 


The iiiteiost figuring in die receip's comprises deferred interest and 
als>o the fires, dues, etc. nliich it lias been impossible in the case of several 
assodatioiis to separate fiom deferred interest. Receipts properly so 
called niai’ be estimated at more than 4,000,000 crowns, Since capital 
increased by more than 5,000,000 croi\ns other receipts were well able 
to provide for current expenses. 

In the following table we show the average amounts of the ordinaty 
jjayments of debtors, of costs of administration and of losses pei thousand 
crowns of the original capital. 


Average 

for tbe tz associations 
of la nd cr edit 

igx 6 -i 7 1917 


Average 

for the 9 mortgage 
ass ociatio ns. 

Z 9 i 6 *x 7 


Ordiiary payment*^ ol dtbtur« ... 141 iniwn*' 1.41 cro\ini» ^ 6|. crow « 4 64 ciowiib 

Costs ot adminMration, . . . i. S 1,211 1 3.20 » 3 36 » 

. . ... <1 HI i .05 ( .2^ n 0.16 » 


These figures prove tlu^t the cobts of the loans on second mortgages 
are con'^ideiably greater than <hose of the loans on first mortgages of the 
land credit associations. Tliis is because the administration of mortgage 
associations is rdatively more costly because the loans are smaller. More¬ 
over the mortgage as'-ociutions run a much greater risk than the land 
credit assodations. 


URUGUAY. 


RUI 4 JS FUR THE EXECUTION OF THE EAW AS TU AGRICUETURAE PLEDGES IN 
CRUGUAY —Diarin ofictaL'^o ^70\ Mimtevidco, 27 August 1918. 

We have already examined the new law constituting agricultural 
pledges in Uruguay (i) and have shown its special importance from the 
point of viewr of agricultare. The ofiBcial gazette has just published for 


(1) See our issue for AugUbt page t)h4 
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the execution of this law a regulation which contains particular provisions 
and rules governing the drawing-up of the contract of ple(^e. We must 
therefore complete our examination of the ''aw by resuming the most im¬ 
portant pro^^sions of this regulation. 

Regular trade book-dieeping, — In order to explain what is established 
by Article 4 of the law, namdl}’ that the transaction of making an agricul¬ 
tural pledge can be undertaken not only^ by the Bank of the Republic but 
also hy other credit establishments and commercial institutions having their 
books in order, the regulation establishes that these establishments and in¬ 
stitutions should notify that they have submitted their books to the notary 
of the commercial courts of Montevideo or of the corresponding court in 
another department, and tliat this notarj- will testify that the books are 
kept in accordance with the provisions of the code. 

Similarly, in order that a contract in favour of traders may be regis¬ 
tered in accordance with the law*s provisions, a certificate issued by this no¬ 
tary and testifying that the trade books are regularly kept must be delivered 
at the registraton office. 

The obligation to keep books regularly is also incumbent on traders who 
seh articles which might form an agricultural pledge and occur in the list 
in Article 3 of the law. 

Form of contracts and conditions requisite. — As regards the form of 
contracts and the requisite conditions, the regulation distinguishes between 
those bearing a private signature and those passed before a public ofiidal. 
No form is established for the latter; but the regulation establishes that 
the former must be drawn up on a special form, containing a statement of 
the amount of the debt, the interest payable on it, the value of the pledged 
goods, the date — as in the case of letters of change — of acceptance which 
coincides with that on which the contract is drawn up, the date on which the 
debt falls due, and the specification of the sum in cash received as a loan on the 
security of the pledge. There follows a description of the artides pledged, 
showing their quality, quantit^'^ and position ; a dedaration as to chaiges 
burdening them and as to the borrower’s debt for rent, distinguishing be¬ 
tween debts in cash and in kind ; a specific statement as to the creditor’s 
rights of inspection ; and data as to the insurance of the property. On the 
back of the form there is an endorsement formula which must be signed by 
the endorser and the bearer. 

In a loan contract secured by pledged live stock all the chamctseristics 
of the pledged stock must be given and must be accompanied by a descrip¬ 
tion of the condition of the places in -which this stock is to be found and 
which must be absolutdy free from every kind of cattle-disease. 

Contracts passed in the presence of a notary must also contain, in addi¬ 
tion to what is prescribed by Article g of the law, the data and formulas 
mentioned above. 

Registration of contracts. — In order that contracts drawn up in any 
form may have an effect, as regards both the contracting parties and otbecs, 
they must be entered in the roisters of the districts in whidh. fife the land 
on which the pledged articles are situated. 
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In the case of contracts diawn up in the counti5^ the regulation esta¬ 
blishes that, in addition to the fonnalities mentioned in the law, the con¬ 
tract must be entered in the register of the notary of the departmental 
court in order that it may be valid. 

Contracts of pledge drawn up in Montevideo and the capital towns of 
departments shall be entered in the local registers or at the notary's office, 
but are not valid unless they are entered in the register of the place in which 
the pledged goods are situated. 

The contracts of agricultural pledge stipulated tmder a private signa¬ 
ture must be entered in the registers, in the manner stated, by the care of 
one of the contracting parties. If one of the contracting parties cannot 
sign, one of the witnesses will sign the contract in the presence of the official 
responsible for keeping the register. 

A contact bearing a private signature must be presented to the regis¬ 
tration office in four copies. One of these copies must be crossed with 
the words unnegotiable copy ", written very clearly. 

The registration official will mark the three copies as authentic and 
return the original to the person interested. The copies are used within the 
offices. The officials responsible for keeping the register of agricultural 
pledges must, without charge, testify before the entry is made as to whether 
the goods to be pieced are already burdened with other charges to which 
priority attaches or already pledged. These same officials are bound at 
any moment to inform the banks if a contract creating an agricultural 
pledge on the property of a determined person exist. 

Transfer of credit by endorsement .— As established by Artide i8 of the 
law a certfficate of agricultural pledge is transferable by endorsement. The 
law adds that a note of it must be taken in the office ia which the contract 
is registered, this contract being xiresented, or a written dedaiation, signed 
by the endorser and the bearer, being sent by registered post to the official 
responsible for keeping the register and its receipt acknowledged. 

Rights and pouters of the creditor ^—While the contract is in force the 
creditor will enjoy a right of inspection over the property which is the ob¬ 
ject of the pledge. The date and form of the inspection will be specifically 
determined in the contract; and the persons responsible for making the 
inspection will be named therein if the creditor do not make it himself. 

If stock and arable farms or industries annexed to them be in question, 
the inspection must be entrusted to agricultural experts. 

If the form the inspection is to take be not established in the contract, 
the creditor has the right to make it himself according to the form he thinks 
most suitable or to depute other competent persons to do so. In this case 
he will bear all the costs of the inspection. Creditors or other duly author¬ 
ized inspectors may summon the aid of public authority if the debtor 
totally or partially prevent the inspection of the thing plei^ed. 

It may moveovex be laid down in the contract that the debtor is ob¬ 
liged to supply his creditor periodically with a description of the things 
p ledged. If there be question of livestock the debtor may fix the form of the 
sale of the animals and the products derived from them, the sale to be made 
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at a fit time, the x>rice to be appropriated to the payment of the debt, and 
the sale to be noted in the relevant certificate. 

If an inspection of pledged property* show that the security has depre¬ 
ciated so that it is no longer a sufficient guarantee, the creditor may exercise 
his rights in accordance with the laws in force. 

Landouney*$ pridlege. — As regards Article 8 of the law, which pro¬ 
vides that the pledge does not prejudice the landowner's privilege with re¬ 
gard to a year's rent already due, on condition this rent or the relevant con¬ 
tract have been entered in the ad hoc register before the contract of pledge, 
the regulation establishes that the creator holding a pledge may insist 
that the debtor produce a certificate of the entry in the rents register or may 
himself demand such a certificate from the competent office. 

Cancellation of pledge ,—The cancellation of a contract of pledge is made 
in the margin against the entry and can be effected by a judicial decision, with 
the consent, manifested before the officials responsible for the register, of 
the contracting parties, and by means of a presentation of the original 
contract on w’hich the payment of the debt must be attested. 


The new law as to agricultural pledges, which we have already noticed 
as opportune, is thus completed by this regulation wrhich determines in 
minute detail all the formalities with whidi a contract must comply. • 

These specific rules are justified b}’ the ddicate nature of the contract. 
It must have dear and precise formulas in order that it may safeguard the 
rights and interests of the parties concerned, espedally those of creditors 
and of third parties. 

This formal precision will certainly favour the use of contracts of this 
kind, w’hich will eventually form one of the securities for credit most gene¬ 
rally in use, to the evident advantage of trade in general and agricultural 
trade in |)artiailar. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


CONGO. 

AGRICrai^RAI, SETTLElklENT IN BEI.GIAN CONGO. 


SOUKCl^. 

K (ijcneral Director of Agritulture at the Colonial 3felmistrj^): Koie^ an sujit du 

ditjelopp^mifU dj VagneuVuu beige, publishetl at* a '•nppltment to the Titbnhi cen- 
golmse, igiT‘^gi8. 


^ I. General iNfRODrcTioN'. 

The Belgians undertook the organization and administration of the 
Congo thirty years ago, without having any colonial experience. From the 
special point of view of agriculture difficulties were great, for agricultural 
experience is acquired onlj’ dowly and at a high price, even in these days in 
whidi all means of progress are available. Added to this is the fact that 
the Belgians have had less recourse than other colonizing peoples to the ex¬ 
perience of their predecessors. This peenUarit}- made their activity more 
original and bolder but cost them the loss of many illusions. 

When Belgium annexed the independent State of Congo she esta- 
bhdied a very' progressive ectmoinic policy there. Much latitude was given 
to the colony’s agricultural departments and very' considerable credits were 
placed at their disposal. There were laboratories of agriological study, 
laboratories of my'cologjr and applied entomology', a laboratory'of veterinary^ 
bacteriology, a large equatorial botanical garden which was developped by' 
the addition of an immense experimental garden, and some twenty^ agri¬ 
cultural and stockbreeding experimental stations. The State organized 
European land settlement in one district, supporting almost the entire cost, 
and also plantations of indiambber (principally' hevea), cocoa, coffee, palm- 
trees, fibre, fruit-trees, etc., extending over more than 4,000 hectares and cult¬ 
ivated directly'. This is to leave out of account several thousand hectares, 
since abandoned, which had been planted with tropical creeper^ and funtu- 
miaeby military or native labour or by' concessionary' societie'i who liad after- 
w'ards ceded the land to the State. In fcict the agricultural enterprise of 
the Bdgians in their colony was most intensive and also most costly'. In 
the first years the agricultural departments continued the plantations on a 
large scale which the independent State had begun, and they' employ'ed 
nearly' 200 European agents and from 16,000 to 17,000 natives. Work was 
stfll done at this time by means of enormous brigades of native labourers, 
and the expense was the greater because Belgium had, from the outset, no¬ 
tably raised the wages of negro labourers. 
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As soon as the anli-economic conditions of work on this system be¬ 
came apparent, the number of the plantations and of the staff was conside- 
rabty reduced, and only those properties were maintained which could serve 
as experimental stations, that is to sa3’ w-hich could allow of experiments on 
a scale sulBScient to give trustworthy results and possessing a real educative 
value from the point of view of Bel^ns and foreigners who wished to esta¬ 
blish themselves in the colony’ as planters. 

Thanks to persevering work, and in spite of numerous obstades, very 
satisfactory' results have for some time been obtained in certain cases, and 
very encouraging results in others. Since plantations, like land settlement, 
aim not only at cultivation but also at the realization of economic or finan¬ 
cial results, they' have occasioned much trouble and been much criticized. 
But in the end the desired results liave been obtained. 

After having devoted the three or four first yeais almost exclusively 
to the meteorological and agricultural study of the colony, to a sy'stematic 
and patient search for the best methods of tillage and stockfarming, and 
to the investigation of the remed^^ and preventives of sickness, it was con¬ 
sidered that the ground had been cleared suffidently' to allow the study and 
development of native agriailture to be begun, an undertaking strongly' re¬ 
commended by' the territoiial deyiartment and the Governors General. 

We w’ill now consider more dosely' the agricultural question, and the 
studies, the experiments and the accomplishment which it has hitherto been 
possible to record. In making this examination we will distinguish be¬ 
tween two absolutdy distinct enterprises, namely' agi“iculture in hot districts 
and Belgian agricultural land settlement in the temperate r^ons of 
Katanga. 

^ 2. Agriculture in the hot eouaiorial and tropical districts. 

These districts include almost the wrhole area of the colony. The heat 
is how'ever great to a try'ing extent, as in the Gabon, only' in the maritime 
district, the estuary' of the river. Boma itself, the capital of the colony, 
has the most trying diniate. As soon as the interior is entered the ground ri¬ 
ses rapidly. Nine tenths of the colony's terrifcy' lie on a Cential-Afiican 
plateau which rises towTirds the Great Lakes, so that one passes from an 
altitude of 300 metres to one of 400,1,000,1,200, 2,000 and even 2.500 me¬ 
tres. Snow is frequent on the volcanoes of Kivu, and the mountain of Ruwen- 
zori is capped with eternal snow' and ice. 

The richest districts agriculturally' are at an altitude of 300, 400 and 
500 metres and the agriculture of equatorial countries is practised in them. 

It was necessary to begin by' adaj)ting the Department of Agriculture 
to the se conditions and this was not at first easy. On the one hand the inde¬ 
pendent State seemed to have confused agriailture and botany' in a regret¬ 
table way, and decisions r^arding agriculture had often been inspired by 
learned men who knew' nothing of either agriailture or the colonies, and who 
attached more importance to herborizing than to the prosaic but urgent 
study of the manner'in wrhich .Vfrican crops could be made to yield a profit. 
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When this first comer had been turned, forbidding herborizing tem¬ 
porarily and by gi\42ig vei^’ precise instructions as to the new direction of 
agricultural r^earch, a second difficulty appeared. The study of dimate 
and soil had hitherto not existed ; data obtained from the measurement of 
rainfalls were insuffident or fictitious and could not serve to direct the course 
of experiments with new cultures. The agricultural knowledge of a large 
part of the agricultural staff was much limited. The lack of precise infor¬ 
mation had caused the establishment of large plantations of rubber-trees in 
lands in no wa3" suited to them, and an effort ^was being made to extend cot¬ 
ton growing in very unfavourable dimates. 

First, a large number of meteorological stations were setup, the chief of 
them being equipped with registering apparatus for all observations- Next 
two laboratories for the anabasis of soils, chemically, and physiologically by 
means of pot ailtivation, were established and provided with a competent 
staff. An agricultural engineer was appointed for special agriological stu¬ 
dies. The whole enquiry thus enabled seems to have proved that the soils 
of the Congo are most lacking in azote and phosphoric add, that azote is 
imparted to them easily in the form of green manures, but that phosphates 
must be obtained by trade. 

The departments for the studj^ of plant diseases (applied mycology and 
entomology) and the bacteriological stud^' of the diseases of domestic ani¬ 
mals were organized in three separate laboratories, placed in the botanic 
garden of Eala and, for veterinarj- bacteriology, in the great breeding sta¬ 
tions of Zambi in wh^'ch the State keeps domestic an mals of a large number 
of races coming from tropical r^ons in various parts of the ^obe. 

The long and costlj" business of training a competent staff for the agricul¬ 
tural departments has moreover been begun. Since the Bdgians had no 
colonial experience, the Colonial !Ministiy dedded that the best agricultural 
experts should be sent to foreign colonies on missions of study. Some fifteen 
agents were sent to British India and the Butch Indies, the Malay*, Easb 
and South Africa, Angola, San Thome and the West Coast of Africa ; and 
veterinary surgeons sjpent terms in the laboratories of Nairobi and Pretoria. 
The experimental stations were provided with libraries, and the Central 
Biiection of Agriculture began the publication of a quarterly re\’iew, the 
Butteim agriede iu Congo helge, which was intended to instruct the agents 
as to a thousand details of agriculture, to enlarge their minds by” descriptions 
of foreign agricultural methods, and to inform other administrative depart¬ 
ments in the colony, as well as colonists, planters and missionaries, as to 
the researches conducted and the results obtained by the Department of 
Agriailture. By these means a nucleus of competent agricultural experts 
was secured. 

Agricultural propaganda k now* being organized. The State plantations 
and their accounts are at the disposal of colonists, and the Colonial Ministry^ 
lias decided to admit to these plantations, for a term of oney'ear and largely 
at the cost of the State, Belgians who wish to acquire practical knowledge of 
colonial agriculture on a large scale. Twenty such students can be admit¬ 
ted every year. 
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As regards native agriculture, the foUoTOng system has been adopted 
and is being or^nized. 

Every commissioner of a district or a less area has at fais service a 
district agricoltuial expert, charged to advise him and to hdp him in all 
agricultural matters. The experts jSist study the agriculture of their di¬ 
stricts, draining up with regard to them agrt^tural mofwgraphs of which a 
fairly large number have already appeared* in the BuUdtn agricoie du Congo 
bdge. This work implies a greater or less number of monographs for one 
district, each bearing on the agriculture practised by a native population 
or race. 

After making these studies the expert decides on the crops of which the 
cultivation might be devdoped or introduced, first to ensure a food-supply 
for the natives and to prevent the fetmines whidi used to be so frequent a 
consequence of the improvidence of these primitive peoples, and secondly 
to establidi m the district the cultivatiQn of one or preferably two or three 
crops for purposes of exportation, thus enabling the native population to 
improve its economic and social condition permanently. 

But because the African is so indolent that he works only when he 
is obliged to do so, and because he can be civilized only by means of work, 
legidative measures have been taken in the order of 20 February 1917 which 
allow natives to be compdled to accomplish every year, within thdr chief’s 
district and exdusivdy for their own profit, productive labour, ric^owing, 
or the plantation of crops for exportation, such compulsory labour occupy¬ 
ing no more than sixty days a year or five da3^ a month. In 1917 a first 
trial was made of this plan in the case of rice and of cottongrowing. Bx- 
cdlent results were obtained. Hitherto the advice of the territorial author¬ 
ities has sufiElced to cause considerably extended cultivation; and the profits 
realized by the Arabianized farmers of the interior, where the experiment 
was made, amount to more than 3,000,000 francs. 

In support of tins propaganda, there have been erected at landing-places 
workdiops of which the fimt have, each of them, a mechanical power of 75 
h. p. Bice and cotton are here husked mechanically, etc. 

The question of the agricultural instruction of natives is at last being 
consideied. The best workmen in the experimental stations receive cer¬ 
tificates of aptitude, which allow them to act as monitors in agriculture. 
A certain number of practical sdiools of agriculture will soon be in existence, 
and in these young natives, chosen from the sons of duefs andnotables, will 
practise for two years for tiieir own profit the cultivation of new varieties 
and spedes of crops, and will learn the processes most essential to the 
maintenance of the fertility of the soil. 

§ 3. Agricultural land settlement in katanga. 

In the south-eastern comer of the colony, around the rich copper- 
mines of Upper Eataoga, the land readies an altitude of X200 and 1300 me¬ 
tres. It is a poor land, covered witha mdancholy forest, infected with tse 4 se. 
The rains last six months; from June to October or November it does not 
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rain and the day temperature is round about 25° centigrade, while the ni^ts 
are fresh and restoring and ice and hoar frost appear in theVall^. The cli¬ 
mate is excdlent for Europeans, and this fact decided the government to 
make there in igii-i3 a first experiment in European ccAonization. 

As early as 1909 a group of colonists had in fact, at the tequest of 
King Leopold II, constituted a colonizing company, HatCompagnie fonctdre 
agncde et pastorale. This disposed of a capital of 1,000,000 francs and 
received a concession of 75,000 hectares, afterwards extended to 150,000 
hectares, on condition farms were or^nized and Bdgkn colonists esta¬ 
blished on this land. The company showed mudi initiative. It prospected 
the lands of the mining districts, b^n the farming of seven or eight farms, 
and acquired in Rhodesia a herd of more than 800 head of cattle which was 
established'on the plateaux of Biano, the only part of the mining r^on 
which was exempt from tse-tse. 

But it soon appeared that the capital and resources of the company 
were very inadequate to the realization of Belgian agricultural land set¬ 
tlement in so difficult a country, one still a wildemess and a desert and 
lacking every thing, unable to ^rictnal itself or supply itsdf with tools save 
by paying very high costs of transport. Except fox reasons of national 
interest no one would have dreamt of attempting agricolture there for 
several years. 

” Wl^ the situation defined itsdf the government, convinced of the 
necessity of acting and of the posihility of success, became responsible for 
the Bel^n colonization, and eventu^y, in igX 2 , bon^t back from the 
company its initial plant and stock. 

At this time, 19x1, the railway had just reached Lnbombashi, and the 
State b^n to build, in the sad forest which dominated the river and the 
embryonic works of the Mining Union, a complete new town, vast and wdl 
designed: its great avenues and numerous buildings rise on one of the most 
desolate sites of the heart of Africa. Thus Elisabethvflle was bom. 

In order that the great works the town entailed should not monopolise 
attention and credit to such an extent that preparation for agricultural co¬ 
lonization would be arrested, this colonization was entrusted for two years 
to a special mission, which was chosen from the agricultural staff and 
active until December 1912. 

In the beginning the mission recmved important credits and they were 
eventually farther incxeased. Expenditure was considexabiy enlai^ by 
the circumstance that it was desired that almost all the work shoidd be 
done in two or three years. 

Two methods might have been followed in order to establi^ bases for 
colonization. Effort and expenditure mig^t have been distributed over a 
large number of years ; or all available resources might have been condensed 
in two or three years, so that the conditions necessary for the subsistence 
of the first colonists mi^t be produced rapidly. This second method, which 
was also applied to the establkhinent of the town, seemed to be the o^y one 
wfttdbi met the needs of the moment, since it was necessary to obtain results 
as as pos^le. 
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The Agricultural l^lissioa therefore recruited a fairly numerous staff, 
partly borrowed from the colony's agricultural department, and it acquired 
considerable material in Bdgium and South Africa — agricultural imple¬ 
ments and apparatus, seeds and plants, collapsible dwellings and store¬ 
houses, vehid.es, etc. After having ascertained the special conditions of 
agriculture in the mining region, the mission ordered in Great Britain one 
ample equipment for dearing land and ploughing by steam and bought an¬ 
other in Bdgium. The work began with the dearing and sanitation of some 
land which was near the railway so that the workers were easily victualled. 
Then the first colonists were brought from Belgium, arriving in Katanga 
towards the end of 1911. Others followed in IQ12. They induded sopie 
thirtj^ adult men, among whom it was necessary to* expect considerable 
wastage. 

The colonists were at first provisionally installed in the two centres of 
Bdlefontaine (Tchinsenda) and Niewdorp (Kasumbalesa). This measure 
was indispensable in order that the colonists 3a]ight familiarize themsdves 
with conditions of life and labour in Africa before they established them¬ 
selves in isolated farms in the bush. In these centres ^ere were agents of 
the mission, responsible for the work and interests of the colonists, a Bel¬ 
gian doctor, and a Belgian priest who served a chapel and kept a small school, 
several of the colonists having brought their children with them. 

As gradually it appeared that colonists had been sufficiently initiated 
into hygienic precautions and agricultural methods, the available farms were 
^own to them. As mudi as possible, each man was allowed to dioose the 
situation which suited him best. These lands were new farms, arranged by 
the mission, which had been taken over from the Compame fonciere agri- 
cde et pastorale or bought from various foreigners. 

Each colonist settled on a farm received help as completa possible — 
a brick house or a collapsible dwdling with various outhouses, furniture, 
kitdien utensils, an assortment of implements, seeds and plants, some 
fruit-trees, goats, sheep and poultry. 

The most important help given was the complete dealing of a certain 
number of hectares of land and the sanitation or drainage of the farm, works 
accomplidied by means of numerous bands of native labourers who at this 
time cost from two to three francs a day. These works were therefore costly 
and a colonist could not have paid for them. Consideiable expenditure 
was also entailed by the cost of colonists’ food, for they had to be roaintain- 
ed at the State’s expense until the yidd of thdr harvests had ensured their 
Uydihood. 

At the same time as the agricultural mission was working at dearing 
land for the settlement of colonists it had to organize a technical agricultural 
department, experimental farms and breeding stations in other parts of 
Katanga. 

Altogether the agricultural work executed in Katanga in 19x1 and 191a 
aimed at causing this province to pass in two or three years, as regaled 
agricultural progress, through all the stages on which other parts of the 
colony had spent twenty years. The agricultural experiments of the 
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independent State and the Belgian State had multiplied meteorological and 
agricultural researdbi and crops and plantations in Lower and Upper Congo. 
The agricultural budget, of these latter regions only, covered more than 
3,000,000 francs a year. Moreover they were supplied withalarge number of 
State posts and escdlent means of railway and river communication, and 
enjoyed a more fertile soil, a more favourable dimate, and a less costly and 
compaiativdy abundant labour supply. In Katanga, on the other hand, 
there vTas a complete void, and nothing serious in the way of agriculture 
had been done when the copper mines were first opened and the building of 
Elisabethville began. The conditions which agriculture would have to 
face were unknown. There was no means of communication. The mining 
district, properly so called, was known to be a desert country of poor soil, 
annually desolated by famine, where the budi hid, throughout the greater 
part of the colony, numerous unknown wild beasts. The native popula¬ 
tion was non-existent or nearly so. There was no live stock, no means of 
transport. The tse-tse fly was said to be particularly prevalent and to ex- 
dnde all possibility of stock keeping. 

The introduction of agriculture therefore necessitated a simultaneous 
study of natural conditions and economic factors. It was necessary to 
discover what methods of cultivation and stock farming must be followed 
in order to obtain the best results from the soil, and this was possible only 
by means of methodical experiments directed by an agricultural staff com¬ 
posed of experts in agriculture, farmers and veterinary surgeons. 

The settimg of the colonists gave, rise to special problems. It was 
necessary fibst to persuade some energetic Bdgians having a knowledge 
of agriculture to settle in this distant country. It was necessary to procure 
for them land, material and every kind of indispensable hdp. It was ne¬ 
cessary also to take minute precautions to saf^uard them against the ill¬ 
nesses frequent in a country so recently occupied Finally, the sale of their 
produce had to be considered for it could be taken for granted that the first 
colonists would be almost without capital. 

All these problems were so dosdy and constantly rdated to agricultural 
questions that they could be solved only by agricultural experts. The ne¬ 
cessity for a tedinical department became moreover dearer every year. The 
few valleys of more pronounced fertility in which the first faims were esta 
blished yidded good harvests in the first year but were rapidly exhausted. 
A large number of the colonists had, in spite of all the certificates issued 
by competent persons in Bdgium, more goodwill than practical knowledge 
of agriculture. The marked variations of temperature in the dry season 
and the abundance of rain in the wet season made cultivation more dfficult 
than had been hoped. The pastures of Kunddungus and the Bianos, which 
earlier publications had described as very rich, were proved, on the contrary, 
to have a poverty of soil and vegetation which threatened the very existence 
of the live stock at certain times of year. Patient and methodical research 
was necessary to overcome these difficulties, which did not after all seem 
more insurmountable than those which had been encountered in other coun¬ 
tries. 
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An experimental farm, situated on the Munama and connected with the 
town by 14 kilometres of road, was therefore established; as well as a labora¬ 
tory for the chemical and physiological analysis of soils and for prelimiuary 
experiments in the use of chemical manures; a very complete meteorological 
station, the best equipped in the whole Congo; nurseries to enable the dis¬ 
covery of the trees which grew most rapidly* and Ridded timber both lighter 
and better suited to ordinary use than the native wood of Katanga Forest; 
plantations of fruit trees and ornamental trees ; and a workshop fully equip¬ 
ped with implements for the repair of machinery. 

The Agricultural Department of Katanga had also to take over the ex¬ 
perimental farms and stockfarming stations begun by the special commis¬ 
sion, and also, in the south of Kasai which had recenth” been annexed to 
the province, b3" the State. The number of farming and breeding stations 
was therefore very large at the end of 1912 and comprised man^’ eventually 
closed or ceded to colonists. We should add to them the colonizing station 
of which we have already spoken, the farms of which about ten were being 
prepared for the settlement of colonists near Elisabethville and along the 
railway’, the numerous works of drainage necessary to saving the colonists 
from fever, and the irrigation and many accessory works to which an enter¬ 
prise of this kind necessarily gives nse. 

The Agricultural Department of Katanga had also to manage an en¬ 
terprise of general interest. The mission had formed a plan of irrigating 
its nurseries in order to get successfulhr through the six months of the dr\" 
season. But as typhoid fever w^as raging in the town the plant was extended 
and reinforced so that it could distribute water throughout the town. Fi¬ 
nally the mission had to construct in Ellsabeth\nlle itself a public market, 
a large number of dwdlings, laboratories, workshops and stores for the hous¬ 
ing of its staff and departments; and, for the extension of agriculture in 
subsequent years, it had to make 300 kilometres of farm roads which serve 
the farms round ElisabethviUe and make accessible to land-dearing ma¬ 
chinery cultivable lands chosen hy La Pastorale, and various farms already- 
established b\" this company" or individuals. 

The Belgian colonists sent to Katanga at the State’s expense in 1911-12 
for the first experiment in colonization comprised twelve families or groups 
of associates, that is thirty-two adult men, nine women and nineteen chil¬ 
dren under Jtoeen. Other six families and six individuals, who had come 
to Katanga at their own expense, asked for help from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Altogether eighteen farms were occupied by these twenty-four fa- 
m^hes or mdividuals. There was wastage from the first: some colonists, 
vigorous and active though they were, became homesick and returned to 
their country soon after their arrival in Africa. Several others on the other 
hand showed themselves to have serious qualifications for their position; 
and the majority worked courageoudy in conditions which were unceasing¬ 
ly difficult and disquieting in spite of all the help the State gave. These 
Belgian colonists, who were almost without means or assured mcoitte, and 
were settled in the wildest and most exacting country of Africa, 10,000 

5 * 
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kilometres away from their homes, needed much help and S3Tnpathy, all the 
more so because they' opened up the road to their successors and because 
the future of agriculture largely depended on the success of this first attempt. 
This was unfoxtunatdy not always understood in Katanga, where almost 
everyone except the colonists enjoj^ed a secure and lucrative position. 

From 1913 onwards, owing to circumstances to which we will refer later, 
no more Belgian colonists \rere sent to Katanga. New' units were however 
added to them every’ year. There w’ere artisans of Elisabethville who pre¬ 
ferred a country to a towm life or wished to have an amusement or an income 
supplementary to that which theii habitual occupations afforded. There 
were colonists w'ho had come out to farm but whom the high wages paid in 
mines had temporarily drawn into industry. There were foreign colonists, 
most of them South Africans, to whom the Agricultural Department did 
not fail to give advice and assistance. There were finally’ a certain number 
of dealers, trading in cereals and various grains, who bought farms rather 
as an additional than as a principal speculation. Only two or three colon¬ 
ists held important credit and could pay the greater part of their costs of 
installation 

The list ot the farming colom’sts has been frequently^ modified since 
IQ13. S<jme have gone aw’ay for lack of energy’, their efforts not having 
succeeded; others have gone because their health has been weakened byrthe 
influence of the dimate, temperate though this is; a certain number because 
they’ had imagined that in Africa they w’ould live in a countiy veiy’ like 
Euroi>e and have been disillusioned ; some because they could not become 
accustomed to separation from the relatives and friends w’hom they’ had had 
about them in their native country’. On the other hand, several of these 
first colonists easily’ adapted themselves to the very’ special conditions 
of the African bush. Their success did not unfortunately prevent the 
rise of the very’ livelv t>pposition which the agncultural colonization of 
Katanga encountered, from IQ13 onwards, in Belgium as in the Congo 

This opposition had a complex origin In part it was the result of the 
unfavourable attitude of some colonials to Bdgian colonization over the 
w'hole extent of the colony’. It was also a result of the discontent of some 
with the powers and credits accorded to the Agricultural ^Mission Finally' 
it arose out of the impatience of the consumers, w’ho had not been suffi¬ 
ciently informed as to the patriotic aim of the enterprise and who thought 
that the mission had no other object than that of low’ering the price of food, 
and who w’eie indignant because, in spite of the large government expendi¬ 
ture, provisions, vegetables, fruit, etc. w’ere still scarce and very’ dear. 

But the opposition also resulted from two faults of inexperience of 
wrhich the Agricultural ^fission was itself guilty’. In the first place the mis¬ 
sion had not been careful to keep the public posted as to Hs aim, its pro¬ 
gramme, the difficulties it encountered and the results it obtained or for 
which it hoped. In the second place it had, in order to encourage the first 
colonists, represented the enterprise as one which would rapidly bring 
about the establisfameut of a large number of fimns and of Belgian colonists. 
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in the region of EHsabethville, and this did not happen within the antici¬ 
pated interval of time. 

The unfavourable reports and rumours which came from Katanga with 
regard to the progress of coloniration and the large expense it entailed re¬ 
ceived the more attention in 1912 because the colony was then going through 
a financial crisis, the formidable fall in the value of rubber and the State's 
abandonment of the rubber harvest having caused a deficit in the colonial 
treasury'. Means for the reduction of expenditure were therefore sought, 
and the credit granted to colonization was the first item to be attacked and 
criticized. All that had been done by the mission and continued by the 
Agricultural Department was considered to be valudess; agriculture was 
deprived of its credits and staff; the plant and material collected with a 
view to colonization were appropriated to other uses or distributed among 
other departments ; indifference with regard to the Belgian colonists was 
affirmed in a hundred wa^^. The roads the Agricultural ^^fission had used 
were neither completed nor maintained, so that the clearing machinery 
could not reach the land to be brought under cultivation. In spite of the 
petitions of the colonists this la<± of maintenance and repairs affected even 
the roads indispensable to the farming of farms situated near the town which 
roads the Agricultural Department wns no longer authorized to make itself. 
The public market intended for the sale of vegetables and agricultural pro¬ 
duce was suppressed and its building turned into an office. No further in¬ 
terest was taken in the fate of the farmers, and State auctions were so or¬ 
ganized that Bdgian colonists could not participate in them and nearly 
lost their harvest. Without the afliliated British 3^Iining Union, whidi 
showed the colonists more fav^our that the Belgians and concluded with 
them some important purchases, Belgian colonization would have disap¬ 
peared. 

Moreover a formidable competitor had been raised up to this coloniza¬ 
tion in 1915 by the encouragement given to natives from other districts 
to settle on the scarce fertile lands near EHsabethville which were to have 
been reserved for colonization. Numerous foreign natives, from Rhodesia 
and German East Africa, received on lease extensive lands on which they 
grew various crops. 

In the two next years the situation was merdj" aggravated and the indif¬ 
ference to agriculture accentuated. Colonization went through a period all 
the more critical because the price of copper rose rapidly in consequence of 
the war and allowed the Mining Union to pay its employees not only high 
wages but also very considerable premiums. Since a good miner earns 35 
francs a day several farmers entered this industry, and gave less work 
than before to thdr farms. Moreover the general attitude was very little 
favourable to the colonists, and several of them would have been ready to 
cede their farms to others if this had been allowed. 

The future of agriculture seemed therefore very dark in 1917, and many 
despaired of Bdgian colonization. But events have just taken a quite dif¬ 
ferent course. In the very midst of the most critical period the cause 
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of colonization was making important although unsuspected progress, at 
first unperceived but now so manifest that its existence cannot be denied. 

This prepress is due in the first place to the very satisfactory results 
obtained from the experimental cultures practised in the last five years on 
the State fiiim, in the agriological laboiatoiy of Elisabethville and in the 
breeding station of Ejatentania. It is also due to the initiative and perse¬ 
vering work of certain colonists. Finally it is due to the regret fdt in all 
Belgian drdes for the great diminution in the proportion of Belgian inhabi¬ 
tants in Katanga. 

We will conclude by pausing for a moment on each of these three 
points: 

i) Results ot Experimental Cultures and Breeding Experiments. — Year 
by year methodical experiments in the maintenance of the soil’s fertility, 
methods of dearing and cultivating land, and the keeping of domestic 
animals in the least favourable district, that is to say the country’- immediate¬ 
ly round Elisabeth^nlle, have been organized. These experiments, which 
were carried out especially in Munama, have given results which are of 
extreme importance to Belgian colonization in Katanga. It has in fact 
been possible to attain in Munama to the complete conservation of the soil’s 
fertility by a wdl understood succession of l^uminous plants dug into the 
soil as green manures, and the use of other manures — chemical manures, 
wood ash, farm manure. By means of irrigation two harvests a 3^ear from 
the same land have been made possible, or crops have been insured against 
insuffident and irregular rains. A moderate work of deforestation has 
got rid of the tse-tse fly to an extent which allows not only yoke-animals 
but also milch-cows to be kept, the ground to be very economically ploughed 
by yoke-animals, and farm manure for the fertilization of the soil to be pro¬ 
duced. Further, the best rotation of crops, the best intervals, and the best 
sowing seasons have been determined. Using these experiments as his guide, 
every colonist farmer who arrives in Katanga can at once begin the sdentific 
fanning of his farm, instead of working haphazard and meeting with many 
failures as the first colonists inevitably did. 

Results are much more cx»stly, siower and more difficult to reach in 
bleeding than in tillage, for a harvest is obtained in the Congo in three or 
four months or half a year at most, while an animal does not reach maturity 
until it is three, four or five yeais old, according to its race and pasturage. 
Four or five times as mudi time as in tillage is therefore needed to 
make progress in breeding, and moreover the purchase of large herds 
exists hundreds of thousands of francs. 

Research in Katentania has however rridded satisfactory results. It 
has already been remarked that animals bom on the jflateau seem to be 
more vigorous than those imported from Rhodesia from four to seven years 
ago, and that the crossed En^sh bulls recently introduced are nearly twice 
as productive again as native bulls. Crossed calves are noticeably stronger 
and develop mucdi faster than oxen of indigenous race. For that mat¬ 
ter, these results could be foreseen, for they have been obtained in all tb^ 
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countries of the world in which native cattle have been crossed with bulls 
of improved races. 

As regards experiments in the cultivation of forage plants for feeding 
stock in the season in which natural grass is lacking, they have already 
juelded a fiLcst result: Japanese sugar-cane attains to exuberant growth in 
the valleys and even on the sides of the plateaux, and teff-grass gives large 
harvests of hay on the almost unmixed sand of the Bianos. These re¬ 
searches will be continued, and when the means of growing a leguminous ciop 
on these pasturelands are found the problem will be lajgdy solved. 

2) The Initiative and the Work of the Colonists. — The colonists, both 
Belgian and foreign, generally had not at first much practical knowledge 
of agriculture, or they only understood agriculture in African countries much 
more favoured by nature than the south of Katanga. Their first efforts 
were therefore fairly rudimentary. But in the last three 3’ears thej" have 
made progress ; especially the an^yses of soils and the example of Munama 
have shown them how the production of the land can be maintained and 
increased. Thus the use of chemical and green manures allows large crops 
to be grown for sale and an abundance of forage to be produced. It has 
been proved in Munama that to deforest the country around a farm a little 
is to get rid of the tse-tse fly, and to make possible the use of y^oke-oxen, 
mules or donkey's and even -^e breeding of milch cows. Several colonists 
are already working on these principles. The yokes of donkey's, which are 
thus used in South Africa, have hitherto given complete satisfaction, as 
have the oxen and mules. The cost of plough is much less than that of 
hoe-tillage, and therefore the profit per hectare receives a notable increment, 
which is added to another, yet larger, obtained by the use of manures. 

The colonists do not confine themselves to improving their crops: 
some of them, seeing the results obtained in Munama, have embarked 
on dairy production. One has successful undertaken poultry-farming on 
a large scale. Not only do the colonists evince initiative and progress, but 
a growing interest in agriculture, market gardening and aviculture is found 
in the population at large, so that many people undertake a larger or smaller 
farm side by side with their ordinary occupations. 

3) New Cmtsideration for Belgian Colonization. — The war which brought 
together under the colours all the youth and courage of the nation made the 
recruiting of experts and engineers for Katanga difficult. The Alining Union 
and the r^way had to turn to the south, and the proportion of Bdgians fell 
very low. Industrial colonization, and inddentally agricultural coloniza¬ 
tion, of which even the memory seemed about to disappear, became the ob¬ 
jects of a new attentiveness. There is a return to the conceptions of King 
Leopold II and the ideas whidi were the motive for sending out the Agricul¬ 
tural Mission, and one may hope that the period of doubt and depression 
is very near its end. 


MISCE 3 XA 2 ?EOrS INFORSIATION RElATDCG TO AGRICUI/TUELAI, 
ECO^rOMY IX GE2?ERAI, EST VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA 


I THE DIbTRIBrTt 02 s OF AORICXH^TURAI, EABOXJR — The Agricultural Gazette oi 
Canada, Ottawa, S^tembei im ^ 


The Department of Agriculture instituted in the beginning of ]March 1918 
a campaign aimed at securing a sufficient labour supph" for the farmers. In 
Xova Scotia this campaign uas entrusted almost entirely to the care of the 
Department of Industries and Immigration which sent to all the farmers in 
the province an application form which they had to fill up in order to ob¬ 
tain help. On this form there weie questions as to the kind of work and 
the wages oflered, the farmer's religious profession and the lodgings provided 
for labourers. A card was also sent to aU the housdiolders of the provmce 
and bad to be filled up by all the members of housdiolds who were ready to 
work on their farms. The date on which they would be ready to work, the 
length of time for which they would be able to do so, the extent of their ex¬ 
perience and thei- age were asked. All these forms and cards went, when 
filled up,to the Department of Industries and Immigration, and the officials, 
being in possession of this infoimat^'on, could make co-ordinated efforts and 
could hire directly all who wished to work on farms with the farmers. The 
twTO thousand schoolboys of the province who had legistered themselves for 
farm w^ork were enrolled as “ soldiers of the soil", and such of them as w’ere 


not needed near their homes were placed dsewhere. By these means it 
was possible to distribute where labour was scarce the surplus labour supply 
which existed in certain other places. 

In the proidnce of Quebec the Minister of Agriculture has formed an 
organization of labour which consists of a central office extending its acti¬ 
vity’ to each of 800 local agricultural committees in the province and 
to various sectional offices for recruiting labourers and soldiers of the soil. 
The provincial employment bureaux of Quebec, Montreal and Sherbrooke 
co-operate with the Department of Agricultuie and their methodical recruit¬ 
ing has supplied a large number of competent or at least capable labourers 
to the ffirmers whom military conscription has deprived of their usual help. 
In obedience to the instructions of the central office each secretary of a local 
committee enters on the proper cards each farmer's demand for labour, and 


on corresponding cards the labourers’ demands for employment. The re¬ 
quests for help presented to the committees have been estimated as numbering 
more than 6,000 but the scarcity of available labour has allowed statistics 
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to be drawn up with regard to only about 35 per cent, of them. On the 
is^ and 15th of each month the secretaries of committees transmit unsatisfied 
requests to the central office, which itsdf places some hundreds of labourers 
ever^’ month. The railway companies have granted reduced fares to agri¬ 
cultural labourers working within the province who present a certificate 
supplied by the offiaal directors of agricultural latour. A particular 
effort has been made to place with farmers lads from fifteen to nineteen 
3"ears old who are able to do ^^aluable work, and the labour office has given 
instructions to this effect to the parochial committees, while the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has epecially undertaken the recruiting of 
soldiers of the soil ” in the English-speaking teaching institutions, and 
their placing by means of its district represenstives. We should add 
that in order to encourage the “ soldiers of the soil *’ movement the Catholic 
and Protestant sections of the Department of Instruction have recommended 
an extenaon of holiday’s which would allow- schoolchildren to work in the 
fidds. The local committees collected 700 offers to do work and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 800. The representatives of the 
latter placed 378 " soldiers of the soil ”, and the local committees and 
central office brought about the engagement of 589 of them on their fathers’ 
or other farms. 

In ^Manitoba about 10,000 men of the East and South were needed to 
hdp to bring in the harvests, and the fear of not finding this number caused 
the Department of Agriculture to organize with a view to utilizing the work 
of all men in the province who could give some evenings to the harvest. 
In aU districts “ harvest dubs ” w-ere formed, and in these the male popu¬ 
lation of towns and villages was enrolled. Since most commercial houses 
shut at four or five in the afternoon the men could give two or three hours’ 
work. The farmer pays for this work at a fixed rate of 40 cents an hour and 
about a dollar a day for transporting the men. In all the large towns the 
dubs are divided into shifts of from ten to tw-ent\- men which are placed 
under foremen. 

In Saskatchewan the department mamtains four permanent district 
employment offices at Regina, Moosejaw, Saskatoon and Swift Current. 
Their speciality is the distribution of agricultural labour. They keep in 
touch with the floating labour supply, so as to place it in bush camps, 
mines, etc. in winter and bring it back to the farms in spring. Moreover 
they do not limit themsdves to supplying the labour necessary to the 
harvest and threshing. They have also organized two hundred local labour 
committees in all the towns and villages of the province. These committees 
receive farmers’ requests for hdp and transmit them to the district offices. 
An attempt is made by an active campaign to give aU possible encourage¬ 
ment to the local populations to work on neighbouring farms for a week or 
two in spring or autumn. In the most important towns the local com¬ 
mittees have a women’s section. 

Finally, in Alberta the organization for the distribution of labour consists 
of a central office which is a branch of the Department of Agriculture and 
of four local offices. In the spring recruiting agents were employed in the 
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States of Washington, North Dakota, South Dakota and [Minnesota, and 
in thecouiseof one month beginning on i ^larch iqiS three thousand workers 
were placed. These offices are still at work and the number of workers 
which had been placed on 15 July 191S wns 5,115. 


2. EAND SETTLBMENT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA — The iguculUifoI Gazette or Cnnada, 
Otta'na, Seiitcmbti lyi'* 

B3’ the terms of the Act to Increase Pioduction the Department of 
Agriculture formed in IQ17 a I^nd Settlement Board which replaced the 
Agricultural Credit Commission constituted under the Agricultural Act, 
1915. In virtue of the I^and Settlement, and Development Act, 191S, the 
powers of this board have been enlarged. If Crown lands are left unculti¬ 
vated the board can from time to time, with the approval of thelieutenant- 
govemor-in-coundl, set aside a land settlement zone of specified area 
in any part of the province. In such areas the board may by agreement, 
or at a valuation giving notice, take possession of land in individual 
ownership, settle it and establish farmers on it, unless the existing fanners 
themsdves undertake its improvement and cultivation. Two of these 
areas have already been established, one which measures 35,000 acres in the 
neighbourhood of Vanderhoof and another of 13,500 acres near Telkwa. 

The board also makes loans to farmers to enable improvements. 
On 31 December 1917 it bad made 490 such loans for the total sum of 
$941,950. Its credit business in IQ17 can be resumed as follows: 



Ka of appHcatioos 

Sum applied for 

Sum granted 

Applications granted. 

149 

S 

260,600 

S 

222,450 

Applications lefused. 

20S 



Applications in suspense . . . 

55 

120,700 


Total.... 

412 


232,450 


A COLLECTIVE LABOUR CONTRACT FOR THE EMPLOYEES OF ELEVATORS* 
— La GasetU da iraoatl Ottawa, December 1918 

A dispute having recently arisen among various owners of elevators 
in Port Arthur and Fort William and their employees who are members of 
IrfOQal No. 934 of the International Longshoremen’s Association, an agree¬ 
ment, of wbi(ffi we give the chief clauses, was^signed on 28 November 1918: 
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“ I. (a) The hours of labour shall be lo hours per day for each and every 
recognized workiag day, from 7.00 a. m. till 6.00 p. m, with one hour for 
dinner from 12.00 noon to i.oo p.m., from the opening of navigation till 
December 31. 

" (b) From January i to be opening of navigation the hours of labour 
shall be eight hours per day for each and everj^ recognized working day, 
from 8 a.m. till 5.00 p.m., mth one hour for dinner from 12.00 noon to i.oo 
p.m., except that hourly men employed in private non-storage inland 
deaning devators may enter into an agreement with their employer for 
not less than two wee^, to work one or two hours' overtime, up to 10 hours 
on week da3’s only', at hourly rates ; otherwise, they will be paid overtime 
rates for overtime worked as provided in this agreement. 

“ (c) The rate of pay shall be fifty (50) cents per hour. 

" (d) Where it becomes necessary’' to run a night gang, 10 hours shall 
constitute a night's work, from 7.00 p.m. till 6.00 a.m., with one hour for 
supper from 12.00 midnight till i.oo a.m., at the rate of fifty-three (33) cents 
per hour. 

“ 2. (a) Except in cases of eniergencj', for all monthly men the hours 
of labour shall be 10 hours per day- for each and every recognized workmg 
day^ the hours to conform with those of the houtiy men. 

" (b) All monthly men recei\nng ,sio5.oo or less per month prior to 
September i, 1918, shall receive S120.00 per month, and all monthly men 
receiving S 115.00 and over S105.00 per month, prior to such date, shall 
receive S130.00 per month, and aU monthly men recemng S125.00 and over 
S113.00 per month, prior to such date shall receive S140.00 per month. 

(c) No employee who, at the time these rules take effect, is in receipt 
of a larger wage than as provided in the preceding sub-paragraph (b) shall 
be reduced because of this* dause. 

“ 3. All hourly men working overtime shall be paid at the rate of time 
and one half up to midnight and double time after, and aU hourly men 
workmg in the night gang shall be paid time and one half for all time wrorked 
after 6.00 a.m. and up to 12.00 noon, and double time after. 

“ 4. There shall be no extm or overtime allowed to monthly men un¬ 
less otherwise agreed, but they shall be entitled to two weeks' holidays in 
the yrear with Ml pay; or two weeks' extra pay instead of such holidays; 
such holidays to be taken at a time to be mutually agreed upon or at a time 
fixed by the employer, giving the emjdoyee two weeks' notice in advance. 

" 5. Hourly men working on Sundays and legal holidays as hereinafter 
defined shall receive time and a half, except when entitled to double time 
as provided in paragraph 3. 

f>. Where night men in any particular case desire to work till 7.00 
a.m. while waiting for street car, liey may, with the consent of the em¬ 
ployer, do so at straight time for the hour from 6.00 to 7.00 a.m. 

“ 7. (a) When the operating staff is reduced for any cause the reductmti 
shall be made according to juniority of service, banning with the jimior 
employee, with due regard to competence. 

" (b) When the staff is increas^ the employee or employees so laid off 
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shall be re-emplo3red according to seniority of service beginning with the 
senior men, with due r^rd to competence. 

“ (c) Emplo3"ees laid off upon reduction of staff shall leave their ad¬ 
dresses with the superintendent of the devator and the superintendent shall 
give them three days* notice in writing when to return to work. Any 
emploj’ee not leading his address or not presenting himself within that 
period shall forfeit his rights. In case of emergency the three days* notice 
may be dispensed with. Any dispute growing out of the application of 
sub-dasses (a), (b) and (c) of this section diall be adjusted under the provi¬ 
sions of Article ii. 

‘ All men shall be paid twice a month. 

9. In hiring and discharging men there shall be no discrimination 
between union and non-union men, or for any other cause **. 

The next article determines legal holidays. Article ii stipulates that 
if a dispute arise between an employee and his toreman or the superinten¬ 
dent, the employee will have the right to an enquiry before the superinten¬ 
dent and may have the assistance of another employee of the same devator 
whom he chooses himself. If a satisfactory settlement of the difficulty be 
not thus reached the dispute will immediatdy be subjected to arbitration. 
For the purposes of this arbitration the employer and the employee must 
each of them, within five days, choose a representative and these two re¬ 
presentatives wUl agree as to the choice of a third arbiter. The three men 
thus chosen will constitute an arbitratmg committee, and the decision of 
tw'o of them will be final and binding on both parties. If the employee 
have been dismissed or suspended and the committee decide that he should 
be reinstalled, he will have the right to his wages for the time lost; but a 
dismissed or suspended employee maj" not in any case continue to work in 
the devator until the arbitrating committee has given its decision. 

This agreement came into force on i November 1918 and is applicable 
until 31 August 1919, after which date it is renewable from year to year by 
tadt prolongation unless one of the parties desire to terminate it, giving 
thirty day^s* notice. If the parties then fail to agree as to the terms of a new 
contract the}* will submit their difference to a committee of reconciliation 
nominated by the Afinister of Labour. 


FRANCE, 


THE A<tRXCULTURAL recoxstructiox of the LXBER.ATED BISTRICTS — 
Reports of the <Ts:ssions!t of the Senate: session of ^ December lOiS 

In the session of the Senate hdd on 3 December 1918 M. Lebrun, the 
minister, gave the following information as to agricultural reconstruc±ion 
in the liWated districts. 

Agricultural reconstruction in the northern and eastern districts 
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affects more than 2,000,000 hectares, of which 1,500,000 hectares are ara¬ 
ble land producing before the war 18,000,000 quintals of corn and carrying 
live and other stock worth more than 2,000,000,000 francs, at a pre-war 
valuation. A knowledge of the lamentable state into which much of 
this land has fallen enables the immensity of the required effort to be 
measured. 

The means of action, which were very limited while the acti\it5’ of 
the nation was concentrated on the war, are increasing, because the ar¬ 
mies which are at rest in these districts place all their resources in men, 
horses, and above all material, at the disposal of agriculture, because 
men are returning to these districts as a consequence of demobilization, 
and because a large number of factories vrhich have been engrossed b^" war 
work can now’ give themsdves up to the manufacture of agricultural im¬ 
plements and thus supply necessary material. 

The following few woids explain the method adopted. 

The engineers of the land improvement department, aided by the 
farmers, first classift’ the lands in various cat^ories in accordance with 
the damage they have suffered. A first category comprises lands which 
have suffered onlt slight damage, some shell-holes for example, and which 
can be restored to cultivation after some fairly restricted levdling. In 
a second category are the lands which are scored by trenches and networks 
of barbed wire, and which require considerable work before they can be 
brought back to a normal state. A third category comprises other and 
much damaged land, which can be brought bade to cultivation only after 
a somewhat long period, and which will doubtless be turned into grassland 
or woodland. 

Land in the first of these categories is brought bade to cultivation 
by the farmers as they gradually return. Where lodging or means of live¬ 
lihood are inadequate the work is done hy companies of prisoners affected 
to the Iklinistry of Agriculture. 

As regards land in the second category, the filling up of trenches and 
other work, for which the Ministry of War provides, have been for some 
months in the hands of agricultural engineers, who have drawn up a scheme 
for bringing the land back into a good state. This plan will be executed, 
more or less lapidly as available resources allow. 

In order to ensure a supply of these resources. Parliament in August 
1917 passed a law instituting an Office of Agricultural Reconstruction. 
Its administrative council indudes eight important farmers of the northern 
districts, all excellent practical farmers, and also representatives of the 
ministerial departments concerned. This office is the adviser of the Minis¬ 
ter of Agricultural Reconstruction; and is responsible for makin g pur¬ 
chases of material, stud and milking stock, seeds, plants and manutes, 
and for distributing these purchases by ceding them to the various persons 
who have suffered losses. From the time it was constituted, in October 
1917, this office has been at work : the experts in agiiculture and in buildii]^ 
for farms through whom it works have drawn up a table showing the 
general demand for live stock, ploughs, harrows, rollers, haymaking and 
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reaping machines, etc. Sin^'e January i^iS collective orders have been 
made. Their execution has not indeed gone ver\ far because in every 
factory labour and primary material have been absorbed by the war. But 
the factories are now asldng for orders and offering to execute them. 

We should add that in all the liberated districts there is a certain 
amount of material which can be recovered. It passes through repairing 
workshops and is then placed at the ser\ 4 ce of the armies who apply for 
it for local worx or ceded to persons who have suffered losses. 

Such is the general organization of this work. But the legislators have 
thought it might be too far removed from the persons who have suffered 
loss, and one danse of the law therefore indicates that it would be urell 
to have intermediaries between them and the office. These intermediaries 
are societies, holding a mandate, and composed of fredy associated farmers 
of the liberated districts whose sphere of work is the department. These 
sodeties, who have a complete knowledge of the needs of the persons who 
ha^’e incurred loss and who estimate and add up these needs, receive from 
the ofl&ce a certain quantit}* of goods — material and implements acquired 
by means of the general markets alread3" mentioned — and they distribute 
these, or else thej" themselves, in the case of goods which cannot be pro¬ 
cured much in advance, make purchases, afterwmrds distributing what 
they bu3*. 

We should add that an agricultural co-operative societies’ mission 
hdps the farmers to group themselves. The}’ are obliged to form groups, 
first because at the outset they dispose od a small supply of horses, other 
live sto<^, material and implements of labour, and must make use of these 
resources co-operatively; and often also because in many districts the 
boundaries between properties have disappeared and co-operative farming 
is therefore neoessary. In the spring of 1918, 120 co-operative societies 
were already constituted and had brought 40,000 hectares of land back 
to cultivation. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

THE EAND DRAINAGE ACT, n^iS. —Ihe Journal o^thfiBoard of A^nculiute, vol. XXV» 
Nu, 8, I^nflon, Novembtr 1918, 

A. r/k’ Necessity for the Act, 

It is estimate d that about a million acres of land in England and Wales 
might be made arable or increased in value as grass land by arterial drainage. 
Energetic landowners and tenants have done what they could to prevent 
floods and to drain agricultural land more efiBciently; but the inertia of 
their neighbours, whose collaboration it has been impossible to secure, has 
neutralized their efforts. Action has been particularly difl&cult in the case 
of landoccupiedor owned by a considerable number of persons. 

In many places Commissions ot Sewers have been established for 
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centimes; in others drainage authorities have been set up under local Acts; 
and a number of Drainage Boards have been constituted under the I^and 
Drainage Act of i86i. The total area thus afiected is howevei small com¬ 
pared with the total area of floodable and waterlogged land capable of im¬ 
provement in the country. 

There have been three main obstacles to the usefulness of the drainage 
aut horities. In the first place the activity of each authont> has extended 
only over an isolated area : there has, for instance, been no provision for 
co-ordination between the drainage authorities competent within the limits 
ofoneriverbasin. In thesecond place the proeediue tor setting up Drain¬ 
age Boards has involvedpossibilitiesof failure. Before the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries could set up such a board in any area a petition must 
have been received from the owners of no less than one tenth of the acreage 
which would be affected. All initiative could therefore be prevented by 
the apathy of landowners. Further, after the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries had drafted a provisional order constituting a Drainage Board, no 
further step could be taken without the consent of two thirds of the land- 
owners, and suchconsent has frequently been difficult or expensive to obtain. 
And, finally, the Act of i86i required that an order setting up a Drainage 
Boara should remain ineffective until it had been confirmed by Parliament. 
The third obstacle to sufficient drainage has been the difficulty of financ¬ 
ing it. 


B. The Provisions of the AcL 

i) The constitution of the drainage authority. — The I/and Drainage Act, 
1918, has considerably modified the procedure for causing a drainage au¬ 
thority to be established. The term " drainage authority '^is stated to apply 
to Commissions of Sewers, Drainage Boards, and any body of persons au¬ 
thorized by a local Act cr award to make or maintain works for the drain¬ 
age of agricultural land. 

A draft order constituting a separate drainage district may now be fram¬ 
ed by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries not only on receipt, as before, 
of a petition from the owners of one tenth of the area which it is proposed 
to drain, but also on receipt of a petition frem the council of the county 
or county borough in which this land is situated. Further the Board may 
now itself initiate proceedings for such an order. Due notice of it is given, 
and any objections to it are considered, a local enquiry being held if neces¬ 
sary. The Board may afterwards make the order definite unless one third 
of the owneis affected object to it. After it has been made definite thirty 
days* notice must be given, and if within these thirty days a memorial 
against it be presented to the Board it requires the confirmation of Parlia¬ 
ment before it becomes effective. Failing the presentation of such memorial 
it has force from the time when the thirty days lapse. 

Any drainage authority can arrange with a similar authority in an 
area adjoining its own for the execution of works inthis adjoizdiig areaon 
such terms of agreement or otherwise as may be decided. 
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In certain conditions drainage and navigation authorities may agree 
together for the execution of necessary drainage works, and for the transfer¬ 
ence to the drainage authority of the whole or any part of the undertaking 
of the navigation authority. This power may be of value where obsolete 
navigation works are an obstacle to effective drainage. 

Every drainage authority must annually send to the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries, before a date fixed by this Board, a report, drawn up 
according to a prescribed form, of its proceedings in the previous year. 

2) Provisions for th • supersession of a drainage authority. — The new Act 
provides for cases in which effective drainage is not secured by the drainage 
authorities, owing to their incompetence or for other reasons. 

In the first place the council of a coanty or a county borough may p{ ti 
tio.i for and obtain the transference to itself of the powers, duties, property 
and obligaiions of the drainage authorities competent within its sphere. 
Where a drainage area lies within the jurisdiction of two or more councils 
these may form a joint committee ^o which the competence of the drainage 
authority concerned may be transferred. 

In the second place certain powers are vested in the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Pisheries. 

Under the Sewers Act, 1833, the Court of Sewers might appoint an ofS- 
cer4X> execute needful repairs of works effecting drainage which had been ne¬ 
glected by the personorboay liabl e^fortheir maintenance, and to recover the 
expenses thus incurred from such person or body. This power of the Court 
of Sewers has been transferred to the Board of Agriculture, 

Further, the Board of Agriculture may exercise drainage powers con¬ 
ferred by any general or local Act, any order or award or any Commission 
of Sewers, if these powers are left abey ant or exercised insufiSciently. In this 
way the Board cansupersede any drainage authority whichfails to maintain 
efiScient drainage, carry cut necessary work in the place of such authority, 
and recover its expenses by exercising the powers of such authority^. It can 
also enforce the provisions as to drainage in Indosure Awards. 

3) Provisions for extending drainage areas. — The weakness of the ear- 
lu r system, that it provided for no general scheme of drainage, has been part¬ 
ly remedied by the provisions, already mentioned, for the co-ordinated 
action of drainage authorities in adjacent areas and of drainage and naviga¬ 
tion authorities. The new Act farther provides that drainage authorities 
may execute works outside their areas, following the procedure established 
by the Land Drainage Acts of 1847 1861 co enable persons interested in 
land to secure outfalls for their drains. 

The extension or the alteration of the boundaries of any drainage area 
may be petitioned for by the drainage authority concerned or others, the 
proci. dure being that followed when a petition is made for the constitution of 
a drainage district. The drainage authority concerned must give its con¬ 
sent to such extension or alteration. 

Thelimits of the jurisdiction of a Commission cf Sewers may be defined 
• by the Board of Agri^ture on the petition of the commission. 

When the Board of Agriculture is of opinion that an'^area of land, which 
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cannot be conveniently drained under otber provisions of the Act, is capable 
of improvement bydrainag*, and that the expense of executing and maintain¬ 
ing drainage mil not exceed the increase it will bring to the land’s value, 
the Board may draft a scheme showing the area to be improved, the pro¬ 
posed works, the estimated cost of executing them, the maxi mum sum 
recoverable by the Boaid in rspect of them, which sum must not exceed 
£5 an acre or £5,000 in all, and the manner in which the expenses of 
executing and maintaining the works are to be apportioned among the lands 
in the area. The draft scheme must be deposited for inspection, and notice 
of it must be given to owners and occupiers of land within the area in ques¬ 
tion, ana to other persons and bodies interested. These may lodge objec¬ 
tions to the scheme and their objection will be considered befoie it is made 
definite. In order to ex< cute and maintain the works involved the Board 
will have all the powers of a Drainage Board within the area concerned; and 
the expenses of execution and maintenance, up to the aforesaid maximum, 
are summarily recoverable by the Board, provided that an owner be allowed, 
if he desire, to make the payments due from him by instalments. 

The Board of Agriculture may delegate all its powers under the Act to 
take direct acdon as a drainage authority to duly consiituted bodies. 

4) The financifig of drainage, — Ii anorder establishing a drainage au¬ 
thority come into force, the expenses of obtaining it ar^ made a first charge 
on the rates of the district the order constitutes. If the petitioners for an 
order do not obtain it they mUdt pay the expenses tb y incur. 

In many cases a drainage authority has been hampered in the execution 
of necessary woiks by a limit on lates inconsistent with modern conditions 
01 by some other disabling or inadequate provision. The Act therefore em¬ 
powers the Board of Agriculture to confer upc n a drainage authority, ii the 
mterests of efiEective drainage so require, additional powers of levying rates 
and borrowing, and of altering or supplementing the provisions of any local 
Act or award from which its powers are derived. A petition for the order 
conferring such new powers maybe presented either by the drainage author¬ 
ity itself or by the council of the county or county borough in which 
the area in question is situated 

Another section of the Act removes any doubt as to the power of a 
Commission of Sewers or a Drainage Board constituted under the Land 
Drainage Acts to levy rates on the basis of acreage, and renders valid rates 
levied on Ihat basis either before or after the passage of the new Act. Rating 
on the basis of annual value is not however forbidden. An order may be 
made which allows differential rating within a drainage area, or the total 
orpartialexemptionfromliability to pay rates of buildings, railways, ca¬ 
nals, inland navigation property or any other special class of property. 

With the concurrence of the Lo<^ Goverment Board local authorities 
may contribute to the expenses of drainage which is desirable in the inte¬ 
rests of public health or for the protection or better enjoyment of highways- 

Owners 01 land in a drainage area, who have power to invest money on 
real security, may invest on the security of a first mortgage of the drainage 
rates which can be levied in the area. 
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URUGUAY 

SOME DATA AS TO AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN URUGUAY IN IQ17. — 

biiM Oriental del Uru^uiy. Mimsserio de Indit^nas. OficinadeEstadisttca. Statistical Map 
published by the Of&ce of Agricultural Sjatistics of Uruguay. Imprenta Nacional. 
^Sontevideo, January xyiS. 

From a statistical map published by the Office of Agricultural Sta¬ 
tistics at the ^Jinistry of Industry of Uruguaj", we obtain distinct informa¬ 
tion. distributed among provinces, as to the conditions in this country 
with regard to the various branches of agriculture and the agricultural 
population: 

We wtU resume these data in due order. 

Table I. — Arta of Stock and ArdHe Farms. 


Departments 

Total area 

hectares 

Area oocni^ 
by stock 
and arable farms 
hectares 

Peccent 

Tacnarembb.. • . 

a,io 2,249 

IJI 6.573 

72.1 

Ceno Laigo. 

1 , 490 . 44 * 

i.2£6,f'45 

86.3 

Duraasno. 

1 . 43 i. 4*>9 

1,071,934 

74.8 

Paysaud^. 

i. 325 i 234 

1,314.031 

99.* 

Salto. 

1,260,161 

I.S 55.669 

99.6 

Hioas... 

1,249,6aa 

8^7.074 

70,1 

Florida.. 

1,210,715 

902,212 

745 

Artigas. 

1,137.952 

1 1,097.4*8 

96.4 

Rodha.. 

i,ioS,Sfcb 

1,0*3,769 

91.8 

Rivexa.. . • . 

‘ 9 i> 2,094 

904,266 

92.0 

Ttemta y Tees. 

955.035 

, 830,756 

86.9 

Soriano. .... . 

922,351 

‘ 881,152 

95-5 

Rio Negro. 

647,088 

• Sa 7,052 

97-6 

San Jos£. 

696,207 

I 480,091 

68.9 

Colonia. 

568,168 

555,708 

978 

Caaelones.. . 

475,195 

.73013 

78.4 

Flores. 

451,936 

i 442,015 

97-5 

Maldonado .. 

410,557 

j 404,875 

98,6 

Montevideo. 

€6,409 

42.561 1 

i 64.8 


It follows from Table I that the departments having the largest area 
occupied by stock and arable farms are those of Salto, Pajsandli, Colonia, 
Rio Negro, Flores, Soriano and Maldonado, that is to say those which cover 
the western part of the republic, Maldonado alone lying in the extreme 
south-east. 

In these departments the cultivated area covers more thflu go per 
cent- of the total area ; in the others it covers at least 70 per cent thereof, 
ncept in San Jose and Montevideo where the percentage of cultivated 
is 68 and 74, lespectii’dy. 
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Tabee n. — Stock and Arable Farms. 


Stock fiartDs Axable fanns Mixed faxms 

Dcp ai ' ti ucutg ~ 

jNnnibcr Number iNumber 

_I_hectares_hectares ,_hectares 


Tacuarembd. 1,300 1,255,518 948, 33,967* 6761 227,088 

Cerro I,aigo. 1 S81 745»324 1,2261 63/^16 1,626 478,305 

Duiazao.' 829,840 5021 13,503 980 228,591 

PayisaudA. 553 1,170,981 9191 24,129 317 108,921 

Salto.j 862 1,057,706 541I 18,627 399* 179,31s 

Minas.1,406 504,403, l, 989 | 86,927, 1,5641 285,744 

Florida.Xf30o 588,702* 1,660 74,89ij 942. 238,619 

Artigas.. - . 603 996,403 615 12,591 215 88,424 

Rocha. 877 502,503 639 34»644 2,201* 481,622 

Rivera. 823 628,654 920 26,796 700* 248,836 

Treinta y Ties. 942 581,067. 469 14,201 7131 235,488 

Soriano. 842 564,720 774 102,263 502 2x4.169 

Rio Negro. 522 697,407 118 9,989 193I 119,656 

San Jose. 573l 328,956 2,230 128,525 876’ 122,610 

Colonia. 655 165,351 1,470 125,714 1,423' 264,643 

Canelones. 319 50,658 8,049. 236,697 935 85,655 

Rlores. 427 3X9.471 302 12,9^ 326 109,577 

Maldonado.1,155 225.474 9io 38,267 1,121 141,134 

Montevideo. 85 5,874 2,244 27,300 483 9,387 


Tabi;^ ni. — Rural Popidalion. 


Depoxtnients 


l,aixdomiets)| X«essee8 Metayers 1 


Tacuarembd 
Ceno Iiaigo 
Dorazno . 
Paysand6. 
Salto . . 
Minas. . . . 
Florida. . 



R.ocha .... 
Rivera .... 
Treinta y Tres 
Soriano .... 
Rio Negro . . 
San Jos6 . . . 
Golonia .... 
Canelones. . . 
Flores. . . . . 
Maldonado . . 
Montevideo . . 
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Altogether it may be stated that in Uruguay the cultivated land 
represents about 8o per cent, of the total area whidi is, as is known, 186.926 
square kilometres or 18,926 600 hectares. 

From Table 11 we learn that the departments having the largest num¬ 
ber of stock farms are those of the centre, namely Tacuarembd, Duiazao, 
Salto, Treinta y Tres, Rio Negro, Soriano and Flores; while the depart¬ 
ments in which arable farms prevail are those bordering the estuary of the 
Plata, namdy Paysandti, Minas, Florida, San Jos6, Colonia, Canelones, Mon¬ 
tevideo, these latter departments absorbing, as we shall see, the greater 
part of the rural population. 

The statistical map which is our guide gives the number and status of 
the rural population as appears in Table m. 

We can therefore say that the stable rural population of Uruguay in¬ 
cludes about 60,000 farmers, who represent altogether, landowners, l^ees 
and metayers included, about 4.3 per cent, of the total population, this being 
1,378,808 according to the most recent data. Of this rural population about 
23 per cent, is foreign as appears from Table IV. 

Table W — Perceyitage of Rural Population. 


Dgwrime itta NaUTd Percentage Focdgners Petoentage 


Tacnarembo. 

Cerxo Largo . . 

Ottzazao.. 

Faysaadii. 

Salto. 

^Cuas... 

Florida. 

Art'gas. 

Rodia. 

Rivera. 

Tteinta y Xrcs.. 

Soriano. 

Rio . 

Saa Jose . 

Colonia. . 

Canriones... , • . 

Flores. 

jUUUdoaiado .. .... 

IXantevideo. 


*,189 

748 

733 

25 2 

a,770 1 

74.2 

963 

25,8 

2,249 1 

85.8 

369 

Z4.2 

x,o6i 

59-3 

728 

407 

1,130 

62,7 

672 

37-3 

4.3*5 

86.6 

564 

JI4 

3.156 

88.8 f 

746 

11.2 

811 1 

56.5 

622 

43-5 

3.*7* ' 

880^ 

445 1 

12.0 

1.644 

67.2 

799 1 

328 

1,822 

85.7 

302 1 

143 

1.5*0 

74 5 

538 

25-5 

628 

763 

195 

237 

2.788 

75-7 

801 

243 

2.420 

68.4 

1.134 ‘ 

31*8 


76.6 

*,190 » 

23-4 

886 

839 

169 ! 

16.1 

2.902 

9*.o 

284 1 

11.0 

*.43* 1 

50.8 ' 

1,381 ; 

49-2 


It is worthy of notice that the departments in which the foreign rural 
population supp]ie<jLby immigration prevails are not those on the Atlantic 
seabord, although these are nearest Montevideo, the landitig centre, but are 
the departements of Artigas, Salto and Paysand'd, which are precisdy in the 
extreme northwest of the republic. Nor is this contradicted by the fact 
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that the nual foreign population forms 49.2 per cent, of the whole popula¬ 
tion of the department of Montevideo, for, as we have already said, the 
department may be considered to constitate a necessary halt on the road 
of immigration. 

The statistical map to which we have referred gives us fina% data as 
to the total production of stock and arable farming in Uruguay in 1917. 
Arable farming produced 146,697,972 kilogrammes of wheat; 173,109,435 
kilogrammes of maize; 3,096,768 kilogrammes of flax; 27,959,463 kilogram¬ 
mes of oats; 2,401,695 kilogrammes of barley; and 2,905,740 kilogiammes 
of beetroot. Stock farming produced 7,802,442 head of catde ; 11,472,852 
head of wool-bearing animals; 303,958 pigs; and 567,154 hoises- 

The departments producing most wheat are Maldonado, Canzo¬ 
nes, Colonia, San Jose, Soriano, Florida and Minas ; those producing most 
maize Minas, Florida, San Jose, Candones, Maldonado ; those producing 
most flax Soriano, Colonia, Candones; those producing most barley So¬ 
riano, Rio Negro, Chndones. Sugar beetroot is grown only in Maldonado, 
2,905,704 kilogrammes thereof having been produced there in 1917. The 
departments producing most stock are, as regards cattle, Tacuaiembd, 
Cmo Largo and Burazno; as r^ards sheep, Durazno and Soriano; as 
i^rds pigs, Tacuarembd and Cmo Largo. 


RUGGKRI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 




THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Origin ok the Institute aio) Summary ok the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by del^ates. It is composed of a General Assembly and E 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{«) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani, 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

{b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

{c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

((J) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showhing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

{e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

[f) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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§ I. Work of a general character. 

Since the general state of affairs in Belgium had not been altered in 
1917 the work of the Boereiibond was little different from that it had accom¬ 
plished in pre^dous j^ears. It continued in 1917 to render sendees not only 
to its members but also to the whole population. It endeavoured to be use¬ 
ful on the occasion of requisitions of grain and of potato harvests; it ex¬ 
amined the relations between consumers and producers and reminded the 


(i)Seethemformationwehave givtai as to the Bo^renbh^d in onr issues for MAy 1917 , 
page I, and 3&tchi9iS, page 202 . We refer the reader who uould have comprehenbivc 
information as to leascue to the ei in our lor Ntnenihei 1113 
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latter of the duties incumbent on them, it contributed to public victualling 
directly or indirectly and also took an interest in the solving of various 
special problems Its essential task remained however that of helping its 
n*embers whenever an opportunity’ to do so presented itself. 

The delivery’ of grain and potato harvests entailed numerous difficul¬ 
ties. As early’ as the autumn of iqib and spring of iqij, before the sowing 
and planting season, the B ierenhond had insisted on the fact that farmers 
would limit their production of grain and potatoes if there were persistence 
in the course of requisitioning these products almost exclusively and if no 
thought w ere taken to modify^ the measures regulating requisitions or to 
encourage the cultivation of these tw’o crops in a practical way. Grain and 
potato eiops gave rise to difficulti|p for those who grew them and were also 
much less renumerative than many’ others. In order to guard as much as 
possible against the difficulties its members might encounter the Boert^nbond 
supplied them with the information it was able to collect, and with precise 
indications as to the manner in which they should, if necessary, make effec¬ 
tive complaints. Some details on this point are not without interest: 

By the terms of a decree of 24 March IQ17 farmers were bound to 
declare the area occupied by their various crops. By’ a drcular of 20 
April the Boerenbond communicated this measure to its members and ex¬ 
horted them to make their declarations with all the exactness desired and 
carefully’ to keep copies of them. 

A decree of 23 J une determined the procedure for estimating hari’ests. 
There w as to be no reference to the declarations of growers, but a delegate 
of the Proriiizul Ernie Komftiisi^ion w’ould fix for each commune an average 
which would ser\’e as a basis for the calculation of the quantities to be de¬ 
livered. A circular of the Boerenbond, dated 7 July, informed its members 
as to this decree, drawing their attention to the vexatious consequences it 
might have for farmers who had bad har\’ests, and advised that in thdr 
case the growing crop should be estimated, either by the local committee 
of har\’ests or by two trustworthy witnesses, such a precaution being indi- 
spenbable if claims for over large quantities were not to be received later. 

Bming September the farmers receded from the Provinzial Eride 
Kommissiun the information card which communicated to them the manner 
in which disposal would be made of their har\’ests. They did not find stated 
on this card, as in pre\’ious y’ears, the number of kilogrammes required of 
each of them. Out of the whole harvest they’ might retain only’ seed and 
the ration of each family’ or person. This regulation did not fail some- 
w hat to disquiet the farmers each of them found himself obliged to de¬ 
liver a certain quantity but no precise figure was fixed for this delivery, and 
several feared they would have to supply excessive quantities. The Boe- 
rtfibond made enquiries, and-in a circular of 12 October published the in¬ 
formation it had collected. The quantities required were calculated on 
the follow ing double basis — the average y’ield per commune, fixed by the 
delegates of the Pm inzicd Ernie Komnussion, and the cultivated area, noted 
by the representatives of the Belgian harvests offices; and those interested 
would find the data of these two kinds in the communal building. It 
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goes without saying that in the case of many farmers neither of these bases 
could correspond with the truth. The circular explained what action was 
necessary in these cases, and a new circular of 8 November entered into the 
fullest details on this subject. 

The necessary explanations a*^ to the requisition of potatoes were given 
in a circular of 12 October. “ The execution ", it stated, “ of the various pro¬ 
visions is entrusted in each a/rondissenmd to the dvil commissary, who 
has caused the total area planted with potatoes and the average yield to 
be noted in ever3’’ commune. Each commune has been notified as to the 
quantity thus noted as harv^ested within its territory, and as to the part 
of such quantity which ma^’ be retained for planting and for the rations of 
the inhabitants and the part w’hich must be ddivered. The quantity each 
farmer must supply is determined by the burgomeister or, if necessary, by the 
local harvests commission. Whoever finds a larger quantity required of him 
than that at his disposal must address himsdf first to the local han^ests’ 
commission or the burgomeister and secondly, if necessary, to the civil 
commissary. " 

These instructions, together with the devoted co-operation of the admin¬ 
istrators of gilds, were useful to a large number of the members of the 
Boerenbond, But many complaints still reached this league. Farmers, 
especially the smallest farmers, complained that property beyond the 
quantity of which they really disposed w as requisitioned from them, or that 
they were compelled to pay in money fines, which w'ere sometimes very 
high, because they had not satisfied the demands of requisitions or had deliv¬ 
ered requisitioned goods after the prescribed date or otherwise broken a 
rule. The Boerenbond examined each of these cases indi\ddually as best it 
could, and echoed in high places such complaints as seemed to it justified. 

Some grievances advanced b5" the agricultural class were not without 
reality. The flour ration left to the farmer had been reduced to 250 grammes 
w'hile the rest of the population could hope for its increase, circumstances 
peimitting, and while the industrial worker enjoyed a supplement. The 
farmer’s potato ration was only 190 grammes; nothing at all wss left him 
for his live stock, although bran as offals of rations might be said to be com¬ 
pletely lacking, the milling extraction having been fixed at 97 per cent. 

Appeals with r^ard to the delivery of grain were received only up to 
I November, and the interval wdthin which deliveries might be made 
did not end until 31 January and was eventually prolonged until 
13 February. 

From the oats han^est farmers were allowed to take only 150U grammes 
a day for their horses and might retain nothing for their draught cattle; 
and yet, ow-ing to the lack of draught horses, cattle had to do most of the 
uork. Their masters did not know where to find the food necessary to 
their sustenance. 

Growers of rye oiHy might not exchange it for wheat or flour- 

It was of these measures that the farmers complained. 

The Boerenbo 9 id, when asked to inteiwene, declared itself ready to sup¬ 
port those vrho complained. In principle the complaints were well founded. 
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but it w as necessan' in con:5idering them to makt resen’es. It ^ as certainly 
desirable that the farmers should receive a larger food rafion and that a 
certain quantity’ of grain and offals should be granted to them for their 
live stock, but onlj’ on condition that no prejudice was thus wrought to 
public victualling. It ^ as necessary moreov er that this double concession 
should, if it were made profit first of all the small holders who needed it 
most. 

The Boaenhond wrote to the occupying authority to this effect; and 
at the same time made its gilds understand that the}" should unite their 
efforts to its own if they wished the complaints to be looked upon as coming 
from the whole agricultural class and thus to have some hope of success. 
Some hundred gilds forwarded requests through the medium of the Boeren- 
bond while others sent them directly. 

Several meetings were also summoned, either bv the care of the Boe~ 
renhmd or on the initiative of those interested. 

The efforts made were crowned with a partial success The farmers 
did not, it is true, obtain either a supplementarv’ food ration or any allow¬ 
ance lor their live stock; but growers of r}'e were authorized to part with 
their rye ration at the rate of 33 francs for 100 kilogrammes and 
exchange it for the ordinary flour ration, paying the same prices as non- 
producers, Persons wishing to have oats for their draught cattle mighi 
apply to the heads of their respective arrondi$s,emenU, The date i No¬ 
vember w’as no longer taken into account, appeals being admitted after 
it was passed: this was officially decreed for Limbourg and put into prac¬ 
tice everywhere else. 

Another request of the farmers w as favourably received; for the price 
of requisitioned wheat was raised from 36 to 36 francs, that of rye from 
24.50 to 33 francs, that of potatoes from 10 to 20 Irancs. 

Not satisfied with giving all possible effect to each man s legitimate 
rights and claims and obtaining the best results possible from the system 
of requisitioning in force, the Boerenhond wished for more. It had several 
times over expressed a wish to see quite another system of requisitioning 
agricultural produce adopted. It was persuaded that it would be possible 
considerably to lessen the difficulties which had occurred and at the same 
time to strike a notable blow at fraudulent trade. Such trade had w rought 
untold evil to the population throughout the duration of the war, and was 
flouiishing more than ever towards the end of the summer and especially 
when the potato harvest began. The Boerenhond decided to make an ef¬ 
fort to remedy this situation and addressed proposals with regard to the 
grain and potato harv'ests of 1916 to the competent authorities. It first 
proposed that on the one hand the instructions as to the quantities to be 
supplied should be given to each farmer or at least to each commune be¬ 
fore the sowing and planting seasons, and that on the other hand fanners 
might freely dispose of all their surplus. After two dr three years' experience 
data existed sufficient to determine a total figure for the deliveries which 
each faimer or commune could and should make. The Boerenhond further 
proposed to assess each farmer not according to the number of hectares }ield- 
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ing liim grain or potatoes but in proportion to the total area of his farm, 
meadows and uoods being deducted. Thus every farmer farming, for in¬ 
stance, lu or 20 hectares of land would have to deKver lo or 20 times a cer¬ 
tain number of kilogrammes, and would be certain in good time as to the 
maximum quantity he would have to deliver, and could dispose freely of 
the surplus. In fixing amounts regard would be paid to the fertility of 
the land and the agricultural conditions in the various farming districts. 
To apply these measures ould be to encourage farmers to increase their 
production of grain and potatoes, and would erect a barrier against fraud 
and usury, allowing the middle class to obtain pro^ions by legitimate 
means. 

Another proposal, following on these, aimed at securing that market 
gardeners cultivating more than a certain number of ares should deliver 
a fixed quantity of vegetables per are and dispose of the surplus as they 
chose. 

These proposals led to nothing before the autumn of 1917, but by 
a decree of 21 February 1918, appearing in the Bulletin oj and 
cress of 8 March the Governor General laid down the following rules : 

“ Seizure is made of barley and winter barley, oats, early and late 
potatoes, tobacco and chicory derived from the 1918 harvest... 

The quantity^ of each of the aforesaid products which must be deliv¬ 
ered by each commune is determined by the authorities who receive a 
mandate for this purpose. Such determination will take into account on 
the one hand the cultivated area, and on the other hand a yield per hect¬ 
are to be fixed in the case of each of these crops, and it will lie so made that 
farmers will still be able to dispose freely of a part of their harvests. Thus 
the basis where potatoes, barley and oats are concerned will be the areas 
noted as cultivated in the Belgian statistics of 1910, but these areas will 
be diminished by 25 per cent. In the case of chicory the basis will be the 
area cultivated in 1916. 

“ Each commune will have the right to distribute the quantities it 
has to dehver among the farmers cultivating land within its territory... 

“ After ha^dng discharged the duty of making the compulsory deliv¬ 
eries farmers will have tlie right to dispose freely of their remaining pro¬ 
duce, and to part with it, obser\ing eventual regulations, by the method of 
free trading, ” without being bound by the existence of official prices. 

Thus it is seen that some of the measures for which the Boerenbond 
had asked were applied to the potato harvest. 

At the beginning of the war the Boerenbond w'as able to contribute to 
the suppl3ring of agriculture with concentrated foods and chemical manures. 
Thus a double object was attained: on the one hand yields were in¬ 
creased ; on the other the victualling of the population was indirectly 
assisted. In 1917 the Boere^ibond was in this sphere reduced to almost ab¬ 
solute powerlessness. Manures obtained by trade were becoming rarer 
and rarer. The Boerenbofid still disposed, it is true, of half the amount of 
sulphate of ammonia granted to Belgian agriculture; but, faithful to its 
principles, it handed over the whole stock, namely 4,600 tons, to the 
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Xational Agricultural Section, w hicli w a^ bound by the lules of the German 
ci\ il administration to distiibute it proportionately throughout the country’ 

It appears from what has been said that the Boetenboni has on ever^’ 
occasion made a point oi contributing indirectly' to the \ictualling of the 
population. We should add that it has even been able to co-operate in 
this enteipiise directly, gi^nng aid in determined drcunistances to commit¬ 
tees, communal stores, etc Because certain institutions, such as the popul¬ 
ar soup-kitchens, vi ere extended, they ere obliged to make considerable 
purchases of vegetables*, a very difficult matter in the circumstances. The 
Horticulturist-^’ Federation of the Boerenhond placed itself at their disposal 
and undertook to conform in all respects to their instructions This collab¬ 
oration could be very precisely regulated as soon as the vegetable trade 
became quite free. The occupied part of Belgium as di\ided into various 
districts in suchuisc that eveiyone knew x^here to procure the vegetables 
he needed or to get rid of any surplus of them he might possess At Lou¬ 
vain the dibtnct, u hich comprised nearly the u hole arrondissement, u as as¬ 
signed to the HortiLulturists' Federation as its field of action. An agree¬ 
ment xvas made between the co-operative society known as Ualimentation 
dan s Jti rcawh dc Lou,, am and this federation for the acquisition of vegetable 
produce. the federation undertook all purchasing on behalf of the society^, 
and the society agreed to receive the purchases and to disposeofthemeith- 
er for the suppty of its own needs or for the victualling of centres. This 
combination made possible the acquisition of fairly large quantities of 
vegetables, and even allowed an influence to be exercised on the conditions 
of the market which had been seriously compromised by^ the excessive de¬ 
mand. 

We should add that in 1917 the Boerenhond set aside a sum of 500,000 
francs for making any'' needed loans to men who had been injured in the 
war. It proposed to buy' for them a small farm or piece of land or to make 
them loans in cash. The loans would be for long terms and would bear no 
interest until after the fir&t harx'est which would follow on the conclusion 
of peace, when the borrower would, according to circumstances, pay^ 3 or 
3 per cent. As eaily' as the end of 1917 a man injured in the war entered 
into possession of a small farm w hich he had acquired by the good offices 
of the B iC?e,ihond, 


§ .2. The sections of the buerenbond 

The BocrenbonI has seven sections, the Farmwives’ League, the Gen¬ 
eral Horticulturists* Federation, the Purchase and Sales Office, the Dairy 
Inspection Office, the Central Credit Bank, the Inspection Department and 
the Insurance Department. We have already alluded to the activity of 
the General Horticulturists* Federation. We propose now rapidly to re- 
xdew the work of the other sections but to give more special attention to 
the Central Credit Bank. 

1. The FanniuiLes' League. —In 1917 this league registered nine new 
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circles having a total membership of o6o. It has in particular held lec¬ 
tures, 134 of them in all; but it has also been occupied by the institution, by 
means of the circles, of libraries infants’ welfare centres and information 
offices, and by the orgamzation of the breeding of rabbits for their fur. By 
means of the league the Louvain Institute of Zootechnique supplied well 
bred rabbits to fifteen circles. 

2. PnrJuisc an^ Sales — The Purchase and Sales Office has suf¬ 
fered severeh" from the extreme shortage of supplies and of means of trans¬ 
port. Many orders had to be refused. It w as found possible to execute 
1,034, that is about 30 j more than in the previous year. The total pur¬ 
chases and sales amounted to 719,133.37 francs. The total receipts and 
expenditure were 4,617,062.84 francs that is 2,32*S,290.23 francs of receipts 
and 2,288,772.61 francs of expenditure. The year closed with a deficit 
of 42,477.29 francs which is added to the deficits of 1915 '51,4^0.06 francs) 
and 1916 (26,394.97 francs). These results are to be ascribed to the small 
amount of business, income ha\’ing been insufficient to cover general ex¬ 
penses- 

3. Inspection of Dairies, — In 1917 the Boerenbnnd had in the three pro- 
\ince& which could be visited 89 affiliated co-operative dairies, namely 
27 in the pro\dnce of Antwerp, 32 in Brabant and 4J in Limbourg. During 
the 3rear two new dairies, one in the prorunce of Antwerp and the other in 
Brabant, secured affiliation. 

Generally speaking, 1917 was a very unfavourable yeax for co-operative 
dairies and w sfe even fatal to some of the most flourishing of them. Grave 
as was the position at the end of 1916 it grew yet worse in 1917. A chief 
cause of this wras the regulation of the butter trade: the maximum price 
at wrhich the dairies w’ere obliged to sell butter has hardly varied while 
the prices of the irregular trade increased continually. In many di¬ 
stricts the dairies were very severely controlled. The butter ration which 
a dairy could supply to its members w as reduced hy almost a half. It 
was the dairies in the arrondissemeafs of Tumhout and Louvain which suf¬ 
fered most. 

At the end of the y'ear the order was given in many arrondissenients 
to members who had ceased to deliver their milk to do so again and this had 
the effect of stoppmg the sale of separators to the members of the dairies. 
This obligation became generallj" binding in the arrondissemeni of Brussels, 
in w*hich members had been forbidden to forsake their dairies since Septem¬ 
ber 1916. The dairy production of the whole ar/ondisseme'it had therefore 
to be left to the buttermaking dairies. In consequence of this measure 
some co-operative societies organized a separating station in neighbour¬ 
hoods which had no dairy. 

The quantities of milk treated were not considerable. Some dairies 
found that although they kept almost all their members they received much 
less milk than in the earlier years of the war, and in the winter months 
most of the steam dairies had to work only on three or four days in 
the w’eek. 

The lack of coal and the transport difficulties seriously prejudiced the 
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fontines of the large dairies. Most of the steam dairies retain one centime 
for every litre of milk they treat. The fees thus collected, which in ordi¬ 
nary times generally sufficed in winter to cover all daily costs, now did not 
allow even the cost of the daily consumption of coal to be met. 

The sale of whey, which used to be practised only in a few dairies, is 
now customary in most of the dairies in the pro\inces of Antwerp and Bra¬ 
bant. This innovation has been the salvation of several dairies : while 
paying good prices for whey they have realized on it a profit sufficient to 
cover part of their general expenses. 

4. Departme}vt for the Inspection of the Agricultural Gilds and the Pur- 
chasing Sections. —On 31 December 1916, 226 agricultural gilds were affi¬ 
liated to the Inspection Department. Eighteen gilds were formed in 1917 
and 33 others spontaneously asked to be inspected; two gilds, of which 
one has ceased to exist while the other has been recast and transferred to 
the category of mixed syndicates, being deducted, the year 1917 closed with 
a total of 275 agricultural gilds. 

A few years ago a purchasing section w^as almost everywhere so close¬ 
ly welded with an agricultural gild that the two institutions seemed to 
form only one : meetings, reports, financial transactions, documents — all 
w’ere fused to a point w^hich caused the gild and its purchasing section to 
be considered as a single indivisible organization. Of late 3’'ears and espe¬ 
cially since the outbreak of war the Boerenbond has sought to oppose this 
mistaken idea, drawing up model rules and endeavouring to bring about 
their adoption. At the end of 1916 the number of purchasing sections 
affiliated to the inspection department was 219 while on 31 December 1917 
it had risen to 265. To reach this figure account was taken of 16 new found¬ 
ations as well as of 31 existing sections which affiliated ’themselves spon¬ 
taneously and of the suppression of one purchasing section. The model 
rules were adopted by 22 purchasing sections. If we add to these the 108 
sections previously active, we reach a total of 130 purchasing sections which 
are governed by these rules. 

5. Insurance Department. —The yeai 1917 marks a stage in the his¬ 
tory of this department owing to the foundation within the Boerenbond 
of the Belgian Mutual Fire Insurance Society [Mutudle Bdge conire VIn- 
cendie) on 10 April- It has the legal form of a co-operative society and 
distributes its profits among the insured in proportion to the paid-up 
premiums. Its first contracts were concluded in the beginning of May. 

At the time of foundation a guarantee capital of 500,000 francs was 
constituted, and as a general rule each of the insured must subscribe for 
a share equal in amount to his annual premiums. 

The society's board of management has decided : 

(^) to extend its actmtj" to the whole of Belgium ; 

(6) not to insure only" the members of the Boerenbond or only farm¬ 
ers, but any person wishing to entrust'the society with a desirable risk; 
we shall presently show, that members enjoy a larger reduction of premium; 
(^) to reinsure to a large extent, especially in the first years. 

The basis taken for Recalculation of premiums is the tariff of the large 
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syndicated Bdgian companies. On this tariff a total reduction of 15 per 
cent, is granted to members oitheBoermihond, butoneof only 10 per cent, to 
the other insured. 

Within eight months 8,240 policies, representing an insured value of 
more than 100,000,000 francs and about 200,000 francs of annual premiums, 
were concluded. Cases of damages were not numerous ; and[ although a 
large part of preiniums had to be handed over to the reinsurers, profits 
were, if the period from May to December 1917 be taken as the first year of 
business, slightly more than 25 per cent, of premiums. Thus each member 
of the Boerenhond received for every 100 francs he would have paid as 
premium elsewhere an initial reduction of 15 per cent, or 15 francs ; that 
is he received 25 per cent, on 85 francs, otherwise 21.25 francs. The presumed 
profit accruing to him from his affiliation to the society was therefore more 
than 36 per cent, of the premium he would have paid to another insurance 
company. 


§ 3. The central credit bank. 


The year 1917 was for the Central Credit Bank a period of intense ac¬ 
tivity which had the same direction as the activity of the previous 5’ear. 
As an institution of credit the bank did very little, but as a savings-bank 
its business was so considerable that its balance of deposits increased by 
37 million francs. At the same time its field of action was constantly en¬ 
larged, 77 new local banks being affiliated to it. This number is larger by 
29 than the corresponding number for 1916 and by 33 than that of 1915 
and it is more than double that for years which were formerly considered 
very successful. 

Taking it that the institutions in the inaccessible parts of the country 
are intact, there were 562 local banks on 31 December 1917 which were 
affiliated to the Central Credit Bank. This number comprises almost all 
the banks of the provinces of Antwerp, Brabant, lyimbourg and East Flan¬ 
ders, more than half those of West Flanders, and some in the provinces of 
Di^ge and Luxembourg. Most of the other banks belong to the central 
credit banks of their own promnces. 

The following table shows what was, year by year, the total number 
of banks in Belgium, and the number of these wHch were affiliated to the 
Central Bank of the Boerenbond. 
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Kumber of banks 
affiliated 


Year 

Number 
of rural banks 
in Belg;ium 

to the Central Bank 
of the Boerenbon i 



Affiliations 

Total 

1S97 . 

159 

95 

— 

1898 . 

. . 200 

135 

40 

1899 . 

• • 230 

158 

23 

1900 . 

. . 264 

171 

13 

1901 . 

. . 284 

183 

13 

1902 . 

• • 308 

190 

7 

1903 . 

■ . 361 

195 * 

5 

1904 . 

• - 397 

205 

10, 

1905 . ... 

• - 431 

215 

10 

1906 . 

. . 468 

230 

13 

1907 . 

. . 540 

265 

35 

1908 . 

• • 584 

286 

21 

1909 . 

. . 61S 

297 

II 

1910 . 

• • 643 

304 

7 

1191 .... 

697 

333 

29 

1912 . 

• • 738 

363 

30 

1913 . 

. . 762 

378 

15 

1914 . 

• ■ 777 

393 

15 

1915 . 

. . 821 

437 

44 

1916 . 

• - 873 

485 

48 

1917 . 

• • 952 

562 

77 


Distiibuting the banks by provinces we obtain the following table : 

Numbei of banks 
Total number affiliated 

Provinces of to the Central Bank 




mral banks 

of the Boerenhond 

Antw^erp. 

- . • , . 

. . 99 

^6 

Biabant . 


• - 355 

252 

I/imburg. 


. . I 2 I 

TI7 

East Flanders. . . 


. • 4 ^ 


Wt-st Flanders. . . 


78 

47 

I/i^ge. 


• • 53 

7 

Luxembourg. . 


.. ifij 

n 

Xamur. 


• • 35 

___ 

Hainault. 

. • • • . 

.. 100 

— 



952 

563 


Doihig the yeox the capital of the Central Bank was ineieased by 446 
members'shares, so that on 31 December the number of subscribed shares 
reached 9,816. Bach share has the value of 100 francs and carries a lia¬ 
bility of 1,000 francs: the Central Bank therefore held at this date a guar- 
^tee capital of 9,816,000 francs as against 9,370,000 francs in 1916 and 
francs in 1913. 
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Paced with the high figure which stands for savings deposits, a care¬ 
less observer might ask how it is that such important business did not en¬ 
tail a greater increase of the guarantee capital of the Central Fund. This 
fact is predsdy a consequence of the superabundance of deposits, for the 
increase of capital really depends on two factors — the credits opened and 
the loans on land Every local bank is bound to subscribe a share every time 
it receives the benefit of a credit for looo francs or intervenes as lending 
agent in the transaction of lending an equivalent sum on land. Since 
therefore savings deposits accumulate unceasingly, banks are haidly in 
need of applying for credit and the applications for loans on land are, in 
their turn, much reduced. 

The total receipts and expenditure reached an extraordinarily high 
level. Between 1913, the last normal year, and 1916 they almost doubled, 
passing from ^9,766,292.19 francs to 11,667,430.43 francs. By the end of 
1917 they had more than tripled, having reached 190,162,223 francs. 

Only seven credits, amounting to 162,000 francs, were opened during 
the year. The Central Bank grants them directly : thanks to the abundant 
funds entrusted to it, it can do without the General Savings Bank and Old 
Age Insurance Institute [Caisse generale d*epargne et de retraite). 

This latter institution has 44 current credits of the total value of 166,000 
francs, but the debt incurred under this head has been entirely repaid. 

At the Central Bank there are still 463 credits, representing a capital 
of 5,071,500 francs. Here also the amount of the credits was not com¬ 
pletely utilized and the sums lent were largely repaid. Thus on 31 Dec¬ 
ember the debt of the local banks to the Central Bank had fallen to 
306,900.45 francs, a moderate figure in comparison with the total sum for 
whidi credits were opened. 

The following table shows the number of the credits current at various 
dates, theii total sum, and the sums still utilized by the banks : 





Credits opened by 



Year 


\ 

General Savings Bank | 

Central Credit Bank 


1 

Number | 

1 

1 

Total amount j 

Sum 

sUll utilized ' 
by the banks ^ 

1 

1 Number ^ 

1 ! 

^ Total amount 

Sum 

stni utilized 
bv the banks 



francs 

francs 


fxancs 

fxancs 

1897 

33 

i 

89,300.00 

11,842.00 

8 

19,550.00 

17,452.00 

1900 

57 

X7X,900.oo 

38 . 939 . 5 ‘> 

84 

496.230.00 

331,229.70 

1905 

63 

208,900.00 

25.280.39 

*63 

*.027.550.00 

386,068.92 

1910 

65 

2X1,900.00 

12,500.00 1 

309 

2,363,100 00 

728,464.82 

1913 

65 

ax 1,900.00 

21,806.68 1 

1 408 

3,953,40000 

*. 078 , 537.«3 

1914 

€5 

2x1,900.00 

24,806.68 j 

443 

4.540,900.00 

1.517/539.5* 

1915 

44 

x 65 ,ooo.oo 

3,806.68 ' 

464 

j 4.904,450.00 

1.013.637-31 

19x6 

44 

166,000.00 

— 

456 

4.909,500.00 

556.354-85 

1917 

44 

166,000.00 

— 

463 

5,071.500.00 

306,909.45 
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As has already been said, sa\dngs deposits showed an unusual soaring 
movement. The Central Bank held on deposit on 31 December 1917 the 
sum of 77,362,300.38 francs, made up as follows : 

74,783.633.33 francs from affiliated banks ; 

1,243,917.03 francs from individuals; 

1,334,730.00 francs as term deposits (for ten years, withdrawable 
to order of depositor). 

"n 1913 sa\ings deposits amounted to 16,110,371.17 francs; in 1914 
to 16,521,529.85 francs; in 1913 to 22,723,841.10 francs ; in 1916 to 
39,933,886.19 francs; in 1917 to 77,362,300.38 fmncs. 

The successive increases from one year to another were therefore 
411,158.68 francs in 1914; 6,202,311.25 francs in 1915,17,200,045.09 francs 
in 1916 ; 37,438,414.19 francs in 1917. 

Xo one doubts that the high prices at which agricultural products 
are sold are a chief cause of the uninterrupted increases. However other 
causes have influenced the situation : one such cause is notably the grow¬ 
ing lack of chemical manures and concentrated foods, and another is the 
increasingly marked reduction of live stock. The consequence is that 
farmers have in hand and available a large part of their working capital. 

Yet another circumstance has brought about an inflow of money ; a 
large number of financial establishments have reduced the interest on dep¬ 
osits at sight to I % per cent., whereas the affiliated banks of the Boerm- 
boftd have been able to mantain the ordinary rate of 3 per cent., the Central 
Bank continuing to pay them this interest. 

Savings deposits are divided, as has been said, into three categories — 
deposits of affiliated banks, deposits of individuals, and term deposits. This 
last category was formed during the year to meet the wishes of a fairly 
numerous body who have no immediate use for their money and who do 
not wish either to suffer a loss of interest by investing it at sight or to 
run the rish of investing it in securities. The investment is for a term 
of ten years and the interest is 3.60 per cent. In return for the receipt 
for the sum he has paid the depositor has an account opened at the Central 
Credit Bank, If he were obliged to withdraw his money before the expiry 
of the period of ten years he could resume possession in the following cases: 

{a) When after a death the heirs wish to divide property; 

(b) W^en the case is one of buying real estate or building a house ; 

(c) When on the occasion of the marriage of their children, parents 
have to be placed in a position to settle them suitably. 

In these cases, which are the most frequent, the Central Bank repays the 
deposited sums, less the small deduction of 2 per cent. Further if, following 
on special drcumstances, the depositor be obliged to ask to have his de¬ 
posit back for the needs of lys farm, he may apply to have it repaid to him 
on the same terms. He also remains free to transfer all or part of his 
deposit to others. 

Every half-year the interest due is entered as a deposit at si^t, bear- 
mg interest at the rate of 3 per cent., in a special account in the name of 
the depositor who has always at his disposal the sums thus accruing. 
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The fact that term dei>osits amountiug to 1,334,750 francs were thus 
received within five months, that is from August to November 1917, 
proves that this new branch of activity meets a real need. 

On the other hand, owing to the abundance of money of which farmers 
disposed there were few applications for loans. Hardly 50 loans were made, 
namely: 

1. By the medium of local banks 36 loans for 266,500 francs 

2. By the Central Bank directly 14 » » 59,560 

Total 50 » » 326,060 


Of these loans there were: 


2 from I to 1,000 francs in amount 


II 


1,001 

» 

2,000 


» 


8 

» 

2,001 


3,000 

» 

» 


3 

» 

3,001 

>v 

4,000 



» 

6 


4,001 

» 

5,000 

D 

» 

» 

13 


5.001 


10,000 


D 

» 

5 


10,001 


20,000 

>v 


» 

I 


20,001 


30,000 

» 



I above 


30,000 
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Since the foundation in 1904 of the department for granting credit on 
real estate: 

780 loans for 25,945 hancs have been made thiough the local banks; 

438 ’* ” 3,349,460 ” ” ” ” by the Cental Bank directly; 

In all, 1,218 ** ” 6,475,405 francs 

428 loans have been entirel)^ repaid, 164 of them during 1917. 
Extiaordinary repayments made during 1904 numbered 581 and were 
for the total sum of 1,636,284.2a francs. 

The total sum of the loans still to be repaid was 3 » 303 » 754;85 fiancs on 
31 December 1917. 

The following table shows the loans on real estate made since the foun- 
'dation. 
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Loans on Rea^ Estate since the Foundation, 


Year Number Amouixt 

1904 . 36 149,400 

1905 . 88 462,540 

iqo6. 85 376,340 

1907. 77 426,150 

1008. 83 409,520 

1909 . 80 420,650 

1910 . 136 559.245 

1911 . 130 597.825 

1912 182 1.090.200 

1913 . Ill 676,250 

1914 . 73 413.925 

1915 . 27 115,400 

1916 . 60 451.900 

1917 . '50 326,060 


1,218 6,475,405 

Of these 1218 loans there were: 


180 

from 

I 

to 

1,000 

francs 

312 


1,001 

» 

2,000 


231 

> 

2,001 


3>ooo 

» 

135 


3,001 

» 

4,000 


85 


4,001 


5,000 


140 


3,001 

» 

10,000 


92 

» 10,001 


20,000 


31 

'> 20,001 

ft 

30,000 


22 

above 



30,000 



1,218 


The following table shows the objects for which these loans were made 
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0 b]ec £6 of the Loans made fmn 1904 to 1917 



Pmcliasc of houbes 

22 

47 

38 

26 

13 

23 ' 

4 

3 


177 

Buildms of houses 

231 

36 

31 

8 

10 

91 

4 

2 

2 

125 

Purchase ot faims 


2 

9 

1 ^ 

2 

^4 

8 

3 

4 

46 

Faim buiMmg 

2 1 

X 

— ' 

' I 

2 

6 

2 

3 

3 

20 

Purchase ol laud . . 

54 

1071 

1 751 

1 

30 

45 

20 

4 

3 

385 

Building of stables, eic j 

1 ““ 1 

3 1 

1 3 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Purchase of li\ c stock 

y\ 

9 

2 

— 

— 

I 

T 

— 

— 

20 

Repayment of debt 

28 

65 

41 

20 1 

16 

20 

22 

4 

2 

2x8 

DiMsion of pror'erty . 

6 

8 

9 

8 

3 

6 

6 

— 

— 

46 

Construction ot green¬ 
houses , . 

1 ^ 

3 


I 

I 

_ 

. 

1 


1 7 

Trading enterprise 

5 

5 

2 

1 

i' 

1 

3 

I 

_ 1 

> 18 

Vaiious 01 insufficiently | 
specitivd objectb 

1 

' 31 ! 

1...-. 

26 1 


1 

1 *9| 

1 7 

15 1 

22 

I 

7 

X49 

Totat . . 1 

j 180 

312 1 

231 

1 i 

135 

85 

X40 

92 

21 

1 

22 

1 1,2x8 


We have still to say a word as to the small war loaiis, which numbered 
only 15 during the year and were for a total sum of 7,600 francs. Thanks to 
these loans, 2,650 small faimers were able gradually to restore their farms. 
The money lent was in most cases used for the purchase of a cow or two 
calves, aU the more important because the price of live stock «mbsequently 
rose considerably. Ab^dy 301 small loans, representing a sum of 133,933 29 
francs have been entirely repaid, and on 109 otheis extraordinary repay¬ 
ments have been made up to the sum of 11,715.20 francs Since compul¬ 
sory repayments reached 160,322 78 francs in 1916 and 21,754 81 francs in 
1917, the total sum lepaid was 507,715 08 francs on 31 December 1917, 
while the debt had been reduced to 798,509 92 francs 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF FARMERS’ CO-OPERATION 
IN ENGIvAND AND WADES 


SOURCE : 

The Journal of the Board of Agrtcultdre Vol. XXV, Xo. 9 I/>ndnti, December 1918. 
Articles by Uew (Sir R. Henry), Assistant Secretary, Board ol Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Acuand (The Rt. Hon. F. D.), Scott (I/eslie, H. P.),Calthrop (Ian),Dairy Organizer, 
Agricttltuial Organization Society, and others. 


According to the last statistics of the Board of Agriculture there are 
423,718 farmers in England and Wales. Of them only about 70,000 or one 
axth belong to some 450 farmers* societies registered under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts. Neverthdess a very large proportion farm 
land on a small scale and might therefore derive much benefit from co-ope¬ 
ration It is estimated that there are onl3- 51,767 holdings of more than 150 
acres in England and Wales, and only 14,126 of more than 300 acres. To put 
the matter differently: only- 3 per cent, of the farmers farm more than 300 
acres each, only 13 per cent, more than 150 acres, and onLy 50 per cent, more 
than 50 acres. England and still more Wales are therefore countries of small 
farmers. It is these small men for whom agricultural organization can do 
most, supplying the capital and the specialized skill in buying and selling 
which they" necessarily' lack. But the large farmers — that 3 per cent, of 
the farming dass who hold more than 300 acres and whose importance is 
proportionate rather to the area in their tenancy than to their numbers — 
will find it to their interest to take the lead in the movement for organiza¬ 
tion. 


§ I. The xeed for orgaxizatiok. 

Before the w"ar a leading characteristic of British agriculture was the 
complete independence of farmers, their freedom from government control. 
The drawbacks to this condition were felt from lime to time, for example 
in the tw'o last decades of the nineteenth century when the State looked on 
with indifference while the cheapness of cereals, produced in virgin soils 
and imported under low frdghts, made it impossible for an English arable 
former to meet the losses ordinarily inddent to bad seasons. But the war 
has taught the nation that a productive home agriculture is essential to 
its security, possibly to its existence; and public indifference on the sub¬ 
ject has ceased. 
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Henceforth unless fanners produce the amount of food the nation 
wants, of the kind it wants and at the price it wants, they must expect 
either to suffer State coercion or to be superseded as an effect of State super¬ 
vision or of free competition. The State's li^t to control them has been 
strengthened by the introduction of guaranteed prices. In return for the 
guarantees the State may insist on efficiency of production. 

As regards competition, several new candidate for the position oc¬ 
cupied by farmers of the old type have recently presented themsdves. 

As a competitor rather than a controller the State may probably be 
left out of account; for it is unhkdy that in England and Wales the State 
will undertake the direct farming .of land by means of officials. The large 
capitalist is a far more real rival to the independent farmer. Escactly as 
large multiple shops have in many cases supplanted small diops, there is 
a possibility that multiple farms in single ownership may to some extent 
supersede independent farms. There are aheadj* instances of commercial 
companies who appoint ddlled managers and run as one business a number 
of separate feirms, on each of which a foremen occupies the earlier place of 
the independent farmer. Another case is that of the very large com¬ 
mercial fsLim of about 5,000 acres. And side by side with the capitalist 
the organized small consumer is beginning to compete with the independent 
farmer. Thus the Co-operative Whole^e Sodetj^ now owns 45,000 acres 
of land whidi wiU, according to the society's last report, “ be used to de- 
vdop a co-operative milk supply, and will constitute part of what we hope 
win ultimately be a huge system of co-opemtive dairy farms 

By organization it is possible for formers to protect themselves against 
undue State control, to piCTent occasion for control, to defeat competitors, 
to increase their own profits, and to improve the qasiiity as wdl as the quan¬ 
tity of the goods they offer to the consumer. 

^ 2. The present position of agricultural organization. 

In our issue for May 1917 we examined in detail the work of the Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Sodely which groups most of the agricultural 
societies in England and Wales; and in our issue for last January we gave 
detailed statistics with regard to all agricultural co-operative societies in the 
United Kingdom. AU we therefore purpose ‘to do at present is briefly to 
review the more important types of organization. There are, in round 
figures, in England and Wales, 250 societies for the purchase of fanners' 
requisites, 70 egg and poultry societies, 60 fruit societies, co-operative auc¬ 
tion societies, etc., 50 dairy societies and 23 credit societies, hi addition to 
540 allotment societies ; that is 992 agricultural societies as against 550 in 
1915. The turnover of these societies was, roughly, £S,ooo,ooo in 1918 as 
against £3,000,000 in 1915; and their combined membei^p was about 
155,000 in 1918 and about 55,000 in 1915. Of farmers' as apart from allot¬ 
ment societies the total membership was, as we have already stated, about 
70,000 in 1918, as against about 40,000 in 1915. Thus it is dear that the 
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movement for cooperation among i^rmers has made progress during the 
war. 

A. Buying Societies. — Cooperation for the purpose of buying requi¬ 
sites is comparatively easy to organize; and most successful societies have 
begun theix activities by buying fertiEzeis, feeding stuffs, seeds, implements 
or other suppKes for their members. As a general rule, there is nothing a 
fet nifir buys which cannot be bought better by a cooperative society than 
by himself, for if the society be efficiently orgamzed its buying is done by 
an expert. Naturally, all local societies cannot employ a specialist to buy 
every kind of agricultural supplies; but they can secure this expert service 
by federating. Thus they can join the farmers' Central Trading Board (i), 
which has its headquarters in I/)ndon and exists to supply its members 
with farming requisites. By ensuring the quality of farmers* supplies 
buying societies can raise the levd of production. 

There are some notable examples of buying societies. The Furness 
and South Cumberland Supply Association, I/td., was formed in 1880 and 
jomed the Agiiailtural Organization Sodely only in 1917. It has 
384 members and its turnover in 1918 was £37,696. The Wimbome and 
District Agricultural Co-operative Society was formed in 1916 with the 
obje't of supplying feeding stuffs and other requisites to farmers and 
small hdlders in the district of Wimbome. Stores, where large and small 
purchases could be made, were established at Wimbome. Shortly 
afterwards a market for members’ produce was founded in Bournemouth, 
but this department has- recently been handed over to the County Fruit 
and V^etables Society. In 1917 the Wimbome and District Agricultural 
Co-operative Society had 263 members who hdd £979 in shares, and its 
turnover, including the commission firom the market, was £20,000. 

B. Selling Societies. — The co-operative selling of agricultural produce 
benefits both the farmer and the consumer. The farmer can by sdlmg 
through a society make sure that he secures all the profit due to him. If, 
for instance, the bulk of the wheat crop were sold by co-operative organ¬ 
ization, each farmer mi^t secure the full price justified by the quality and 
condition of his grain, and the miller might further be compiled to return 
the whole of the offals to him to use as foodstuffs. To the consumer, on 
the other hand, a co-operative society is in a position to guarantee the 
quality and condition of the produce it sdls. 

Hitherto, milk has been sold co-operatively more than any other pro¬ 
duct of agriculture, probably because the advantages of a common cohect- 
ing, cooling and selling of milk are peculiary obviously. In the summer of 
igi8 the dairy societies dealt with about 150,000 gallons of milk a day. 

co-operative selling of fruit and vegetables has also made good pro¬ 
gress, the necessity for the careful packing and grading of xnarket-garden 
produce whidi is to sell well being recognized. Co-operative societies 
have also been active in collecting and sdling eggs and poultry. 

Among successful selling societies we ^ould mention the Auction 


(i) See the article pre\iously cited in our is«qie for May 1017, page 33. 
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Markets at West Bournemouth and Boscombe which has collecting d^ts 
for vegetables and fruit in nearly every village round Bournemouth. A 
motor lorry collects the produce of the small growers; and this is put up 
for auction and sold to Bournemouth householders on the day after col¬ 
lection. Prices to consumers are less than shop prices; and prices to grow¬ 
ers more by from 30 to 60 per cent, than those obtained otherwise. About 
£15,000 worth of produce is sold annually. The Wiltshire Farmers is 
an association of milk producers of whidi the member^p was doubled 
— rising from 600 to 1200 — between 1916 and 1917. Of the 600 new 
members 120 held only 5 acres or less. The memb^ send their milk to 
two depots where it is cleaned, pasteurized and chilled. The Preston and 
District Farmers' Trading Society, Ltd., typifies agricultural organization 
at its best. Over £40,000 of farmers’ capital is invested in this society ; 
it had nearly 1,000 members in 1917 whereas in 1911 it had only 208 ; 
its sales in 1917 amounted to more than £360,000 ; and it pays a dividend 
of 3^. in the potmd. It has mills or depots at thirteen centres. 

C. Societies 1 renting Agricidtural Produce. — Co-operation can enable 
farmers to retain control of their produce after it has passed beyond the 
stage of raw material, and therefore to receive profits which ordinarily 
go to others. Already there are a considerable number of farmers’ co-ope¬ 
rative societies which subject produce to the processes necessary to prepare 
it for consumption. Thus five co-operative daughterhouses are fully at 
work. In our issue for February 1918 we gave an account of a very success¬ 
ful bacon factory at St. Edmundsbury (i). It is however in the manufac¬ 
ture of the derivatives of nulk that co-opemtion has been most important. 

The foUowing figures show the increase since 1913 of the number of 
the co-operative societies for the treatment of milk affiliated to the Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society, 


Sind of Society 

Cheese factories and milk depots . 

Buttermaking societies. 

Butter blending societies . . . • 


J9I3 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

191$ 

20 

25 

30 

30 

31 

49 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

X 


It is seen that the increase has been confined to the cheesemaking so¬ 
cieties. Both privately owned and co-operative creameries have of late 
years turned th&r attention to cheesemaking rather than to butterniaking. 

An interesting experiment was made in 1914 when the Board of Agri¬ 
culture in conjunction with the Cornwall County Education authorities 
established a co-operative cheese school at I^stwithiel. Its object was to 
prove to formers that better returns could be obtained from dieesemaking 
thaTi buttermaking and that a co-operative foctory had advantages, and 
also to give instruction in che^emaking under factory conditions. The 
experiment was so successful that nine similar schools were at work in 


(i) Page III 
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1917 and no less than eighteen in 1918. Almost all of them were in the 
west of England and in Wales. 

The following figures explain the cheesemakmg done by the sdiools 
in 1917: 


School situated in 

Quantity ot 
tq«ir received 

Quantity of 
cheese sold 

Value 

£ S 

D 

Cornwall. . . 

30,309 gallons 

32,000 lbs. 

2,018 

ii 

10 

» . . 

33.693 » 

35.300 * 

2,203 

8 

7 

Carnarvon. . . 

12,117 » 

14,368 » 

891 

17 

10 

Cheshire . . . 

9.388 

10,470 » 

627 

18 

10 

Denbigh . . . 

20,603 » 

23,126 » 

1.357 

0 

10 

Montgomerj’ . 

10,487 

10,903 » 

664 

18 

5 

Hereford . . . 

22,923 » 

23,660 » 

1,226 

16 

5 

» . . 

7.941 */*» 

8,074 * 

535 

15 

II 

Wiltshire . , . 

10,056* 4» 

10,441 

620 

0 

0 

Total. . . 

. 157.520 

168,341 

10,186 

8 

8 

In addition. 

85 pupils were recdved 

in these sdiools. 

Some of them 


afterwards found local employment as dieesemakeis while others went to 
cheese factories outade their own districts. 


§ 3. The future direction of agricultural organization. 

As regards the best form of agricultural co-operation, authoritative 
opinion is divided. Sir Henry Rew of the Board of Agriculture writes that 
the " tendenc3% both at home and abroad, for co-operative associations 
to be specialized i. e. to confine their operations to a particular kind of 
produce, appears to continue, and probably affords the best, it not the only 
means, in most cases, of getting the co-operative principle accepted in a 
district, leaving the linking up of specialized societies to a later stage of 
development. ” The contiaiy opinion is expressed by Mr. F. D. Ac^d. 

Societies now specialized should become general purpose societies. With 
whatever primary purpose a society is formed it should have its agricultural 
store, its credit and banking department, its small produce department, 
its land owning or renting department. But there should be more than 
these forms of organization for profit... Its most important department 
should be that of the public good. It diould promote village and home 
industries so as to give interestmg work for women. It should make our 
hedges bear fruit-trees rather than thorns and see that this, and other com¬ 
munal property' is respected. It ^ould be able out of its profits, almost 
without feding the burden, to build village halls and recreation rooms, to 
start libraries and reading-rooms, to run a dnema... Mr. Leslie Scott 
while taking a nairower view of the duties of a co-operative society yet 
does not advocate too much specialization. Here in England and Wales 
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we have foimd that the kind which serves our need best is the large society, 
covering a considerable area and conducting more than one type of business. 
There may be several sides to such a society's work. ” 

As regards the particular kinds of business which should be the ob¬ 
ject of further co-opaative effort, it is urged in particular: 

1) That there should be many more co-operative ^ughterhouses, 
the present number being multiplied even a hundredfold: this would give 
the home fanners a fair chance to compete with the importers of foreign 
meat. 

2) That there should be a multiplication of agricultural credit soaeties. 
As stated in the article in our issue for last January (i) there were only 
48 agricultural credit banks in England and Wales in 1916 as compared 
with 279 in Irdand. 

3) That it should be an integral part of the work of all societies to 
hdp to Iceep their members’ accounts and to determine the costs of pro¬ 
duction. 

4) That all dairy societies should undertake milk recordmg, the sys¬ 
tematic inspection of dairy herds and the elimination of bad bulk; and that 
dairy societies should handle a far larger proportion of the country's milk 
supply than they do at present. 

5) That producing societies should adopt the methods of the Irish 
Creamery Butter Control, that is they should institute trade-marks which 
would be applied oidy to goods produced wdl and in sanitary conditions 
and would therefore be a guarantee of quality. 

6) That agricultural implements and, in particular, motor tractors 
should be co-operativdy bought and owned. 


(t) Pnge 14. 




MISCEI/I/ANEOUS nO^ORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


argentine republic. 

THE EI3IITED EIABIEIXY COMPANIES IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBI^IC WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE FARAHNG, STOCK FARMING AND COGNATE 
INDUSTRIES — Momior de Soctedades anonirnes y patenles de tnvenndn, No. 157, 
Buenos Ayres, November iqiS. 

* The Argentine review called “ Monitor de Sodedades anonimas " 
published in its last issue a fah report on the progress of limited liability" 
companies in the Argntine, taking as basis the results of the last census, and 
oppoxtundy completing these with new data and noticing the successive de¬ 
velopmental societies of this form. 

According to the data reproduced in this review the legally constituted 
limited liability companies on 31 December 1914 nmnbered 679 and had a 
capital of ordinary and preference shares and bonds of 4,608,614,669 pesos. 
It should be noted that the capital effectively furnished by the shareholders 
was 3,826,697,627 pesos, the price of issue being 4,162,526,720 pesos. 

As we shall notice later the value in moveables which sensed as a basis 
to the statistics of 1914 shoxdd be considered far greater than appears from 
the data, for such value largdy escaped the census, less because of a real 
and true omission or the cardessness of those taking the census than be¬ 
cause many companies, for various reasons, were not entered in the public 
trade register. In any case the development which this modem form of 
investment of capital for purposes of industry and trade has assumed in 
the Argentine is notable. In fact in 1908, according to the census of that 
- 3"ear, the limited liability companies numbered 490 and had a capital of 
2,218,740,015 pesos (gold), induding676,728,o87pesos which represented 
consoKdated State, provindal and communes' debt securities not figuring 
in the 1914 census. 

In the following table we reproduce data as to the share companies 
most closdy connected with agriculture and with trade in the products of 
arable and stock farming, and also with the intermediary industries of which 
the development is dosdy' connected with the development of arable and 
stockfarming in the country. ^ 

We will now brief3’ notice each group of companies, placing them in 
the descending order of the prices of their shares at issue: 

We have first of all the group of the Banking Institutions : of the 69 
figumg in the table 12 are constituted with foreign and 57 with Argentine 
capital; 36 work in the city and 13 in the province of Buenos Ayres, 3 in 
Santa Ee, 2 in Entre Rios, 5 in Corrientes, 2 in Cordoba, i in Mendoza, 
4 in San Juan, i in Catamarca, i in Salta, and i in Santa Cruz. They do 
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Tabie I. — Limited Liability Companies in 1914. 


Hi 

Branches 
of trade 

and 

industry | 

Capital in pesos xn/n (x) 

Paid-up 1 

Puce 

p 

Ordinary j 
shares | 

Preference 

shares 

1 

Bonds 

1 

capital 1 

pesos m/n 

at issue 

pesos m/n 

69 

Banks ..... 

659,7*9,693 

12,755*926 

4,779,280 

576,528,940 

682,921.559 

87 

IfOans and build¬ 
ings . 

278,301,034 

41,025,695 

382,675,244 

H 

00 

.2 

4 ^ 

520.427,136 

71 1 Insurances . . . 

387,667,297 

25,195.025 

12,774.600 

160,691,108 

296,903,282 

82 

Agriculture and 
stockfarming. . 

140.337.381 

9.059,566 

27.365.852 

117,7*6,559 

147.353.550 

11 

Cold storage . . 

50,734,505 

21,910,000 

8,600,000 

79,444.041 

81,244,041 

12 

Sugar industry . 

45.544.770 

5.007,500 

12,487,727 

58.518,270 

58,197.277 

24 

Purdiase and sale 
of real estate . 

45.497.600 

_ 

5,233,000 

45.030,285 

45,730,600 

14 

Forestry .... 

31,212,247 

2,783,080 

1,187,000 

34,682,327 

34,682,320 

8 

Viticultuial and 
winemakmg so¬ 
cieties . 

28,017,000 

138.136 

5,115,153 

30,778,336 

31,602,000 

9 

Dairy industries 

6,007,891 

3.584,091 

1,488,500 

11,080,482 

11,088,532 

8 

Irrigation. . . . 

7,774,640 

702.773 

— 

8,435.490 

8,759,723 

9 

Plourmils . . . 

6,478.000 

300,000 

— 

6,778,000 

6,778,000 


(i) National money. 


not of course represent all the banking establishments in the Argentine, 
for, as we know, there are in the Argentine many other institutions which 
do credit business and are not entered among the limited liability companies 
either because they belong to private individuals or because they have 
foreign names. 

There follow these, after a short interval, the group of the loan and build'- 
«igs companies of which there are 87,37 being exclusively mortgage compa¬ 
nies. Of the latter 15 are Argentine companies and have a capital of 
27,000,000 pesos while 22 are foreign companies and have a capital issued 
at 314,800,000 pesos. 

From figures supplied to the government in 1915 — that is to say a 
year after the last census — by a committee specially appointed to give in¬ 
formation as to the amount of the mortgages burdening landed property 
in the whole republic, it appears that the national capital covered by 
mortgages reached 1,852,949.302 pesos and the foreign capital 1,136,399,914 
pesos (national money). 

The insurance companies have attained to a really noteworthy activity- 
Of the 71 which appear in the table, 53 are Argentine and have an effec¬ 
tive capital of 37,823,682 pesos (national money) while 18 are foreign and 
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have a capital of 258,079,600 pesos (national money). But these figures 
do not show the exact number of the insurance companies in the republic 
for many of these institutions which were in the provinces were not re¬ 
gistered. We can therefore piesume that the capital invested in this 
branch of busmess was far larger than appears from the table reproduced. 

There follows the group of the agricultural and stockfarming companies 
which also have gradually developed. Because many companies did not 
remit the data required by the census at the right time the figure shown in 
the table is not exact. According to the investigations made on this point 
this figure should be increased by 20,000,000, and 167,353,550 pesos in¬ 
stead of 147,353,550 pesos should be attributed to agricultural and stock¬ 
farming enterprises. These figures greatly exceed those for the preceding 
years : according to the data for 1906 the capital invested in agricultural 
and stockfarming companies then amounted to 32,396,481 pesos (gold). 

The cold storage companies follow. The great development to wMch in 
a few years the cold storage industry-has attained in the republic is known 
to us. The capital invested in this industry was 19,962,679 pesos (gold) 
in 1906 and 81,244,041 pesos at the time of the last census. 

The sugar industry companies have also had a notable development. 
Besides the data referring to them in the census we have data furnished 
by other enquiries, whence it appears that the capital invested in the 
production of sugar consisted of 189,848,471 pesos being the value of the 
sugar refineries, and 33,637,000 pesos being the value of 42,047 hectares 
of land on which sugar-cane is grown, that is 223,486,071 pesos in all. 

We should note that at the date of the census 42 sugar-refineries 
existed, 30 being in the single province of Tucumdn which is known to be 
that producing most sugar. 

The companies for the purchase and sale of real estate come next. Most 
of them 'Were founded for the purpose of speculation and were not of long 
duration- On the other hand the forestry companies have continually 
gathered strength, not only ^cause of the large returns they obtain for their 
products but also because they enjoy opportunities for practising arable 
and stockfarming, for they can make use of the vast and fertile extents of 
land which deforestation places at their disposal. 

Continuing the descending scale we come to the vtiiculhiral and wine- 
making companies which, except for one in Patagonia, aie all situated in 
San Juan and Mendoza, known to be wine producing provinces on account of 
the special chaiacteristics of their land which lends itself admirably to \dne- 
growing. Brides these companies, few in number, the republic has 4,137 
bodegas in which grapes are converted into wine. They represent a capital 
of 182,725,984 pesos and the value of their production is 85,291,164 pesos 
(national money). 

There follow the dairy companies of which, as we see, there are only 
9. There are however 816 industrial establishments which treat -millr in 
the Argentine and they have a capital of 100,785,396 pesos (national money). 
^oe 1914 the number of limited liability companies practising this kind 
of industry has noticeably increased, either because many private firms have 
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been converted into companies or because the exportation of the deriva¬ 
tives of milk has increased continuously in ^ite of the difficulties of mari¬ 
time transport. 

Finally, the wr^atUm companies are not numerous. They have not 
yet reached a development adequate to the needs of agriculture in the Ar¬ 
gentine any more than have the flourmill companies. As regards the latter 
industry however, which is entirdy in Ai^entine hands, we should note that 
beyond the data in the table there are others obtained by a special census 
made in 1914 and showii^ that there are in the Argentine 498 mills having a 
capital of 38.336,442 pesos (gold). 

To complete this rapid survey of Argentine limited liability companies 
specially connected with agriculture and with the products of arable and 
stockfarming, we give in the foUowirg table the maximum and minimum di¬ 
vidends distributed by the companies reviewed. 


Tabes II. — Maximm and Minimum Dividends distributed 
by the Companies. 


Dividends 


Branches of trade and industry 



Minima 

1 

TWawima 

Bank. 

• • • • 


*3 % 

Z,oau and ... 

• • # • 

4% 

*8% 

Insurance.. . . 


5% 

200% 

Agriculture and stockfaiining. 


250 % 

30 % 

Cold storage. 


6% 

25% 

Sugar industry'. 


5% 

10% 

X^rchase and sale of real estate. 


8% 

16 % 

Forestry. 


5% 

6% 

Viticulture and wiiiemakinu. 


TO % 

10% 

Dairy industry. 


4% 

4°% 

Irrigation.. 


— 

— 

Flourmills. 


6.31 

15 % 


Even leaving out of account the high dividends of the insurance compa¬ 
nies, indubitably due to special causes, we find that all the companies we 
have examined have, as is seen from the table, distributed remarkable divi¬ 
dends. This shows that, as has been said on previous occasions, the Argen¬ 
tine owing to its natural wealth offers a remunerative investment to capital^ 
especially where industries connected with the land are concerned. 
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CANADA. 

CO OPERATION IN THE EOG INDUSTRY — TAt.’ Agncultiual Gatdtt oj Canada^ Vol. V, 
No ii, Ottawa, November 19’8. 

Co-operation has made immense strides in agricultural Canada during 
the last three or four years and probably in no particular more thoroughly 
than in the handling and marketing of eggs, to which both the federal and 
provincial governments have given attention and in which they have ac¬ 
complished much. 

The co-operative egg drde, which is at the basis of the organization, is 
an association organized among farmers lor the purpose of marketing eggs 
frequently and regularly through a common medium. The object is to 
maintain the quality of the eggs as they leave the farm and to place them 
in the hands of the consumers with the least possible dday and in good 
condition It has been estimated that Canadian farmers before they 
adopted co-operation annually lost between five and six million dollars as 
a result of carelessness in handling and marketing eggs. The co-operative 
marketing of e^s and poultry has lifted poultry farming to a higher level, 
has made the market for eggs and poultry more stable, and has improved 
hen-houses, the feeding of poultry and conditions generally. 

Co-operative Egg Selling in Prince Edrsard Island. —In Prince Edward 
Island the system has perhaps reached a greater completness than in any 
other part of Canada. In the rules adopted by the Egg and Poultry Sell¬ 
ing Association in pursuance of the provisions of an Act passed by the 
legidature of Prince Edward Island in 1917, the objects of this society are 
set forth as the encouragement of the production and marketing of eggs 
and poultry and of matters connected therewith; the supervision and en- 
c^ouragement of such commercial enterprises as may be deemed advisable 
for facilitating the more profitable production and sale of the produce of 
the members ; the encouragement of the purchase for breeding of improved 
strains of hi^y productive poultry and their distribution. A board of 
seven directors is elected, and the officers of each association are required 
to sign in its favour a collateral note for an amount not exceeding Jjf25. 
The board is authoiized to employ an egg collector. Each circle must 
hand over to the associations a small percentage to meet unavoidable ex¬ 
penses, and each cirde reports annually to the assodation and keeps it 
posted. An arbitration board of three members is chosen by the assoda- 
tion's board of directors. 

Anangements are made for the assistance of the drdes in case finapdal 
loss is sustained by the assodation. Members of an egg drde are required 
to deliver all the eggs they do not use for thdr own housekeeping or for 
breeding purposes, or which they wish to sell for breeding purposes, at a 
time and place determined by the board of directors of the egg drcle AU 
eggs delivered are required to be unbroken, dean and not more than a 
week old, weather and roads permitting. No member is allowed to dispose 
through an egg drcle of the eggjs of any but his own hen. 
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The Co-operative Organization in Nova Scofia. — Conditions in Nova 
Scotia were unlike those in Prince Edwaid Island and rendered the col¬ 
lection of eggs on any particular route more espensive. 

The fact was recognized that there was a large production to place 
eggs on the market in April, May and June and that a great number of the 
eggs then produced were lost. It was decided to adopt as an expenment 
the plan of preserving the eggs by building cement tanks in different parts 
of the province, collecting the eggs in the season of low prices and storing 
them in the tanks with a preseivative {sodium siUcate), and placing them 
on the maiket in the winter season, thus relieving the scarcity which then 
exists. Thus the consumer would reap an advantage and the average price 
to farmers of eggs produced in the spring would incidentally increase. The 
system worked satisfactorily and gar'e good results. Duriiig 1917 at least 
16,000 dozen eggs were thus handled at three different points in the pio- 
vince. Bach circle selected its own collector and manage! and charged 4 
cents a dozen on the proceeds of sales for handling and marketing the eggs 
collected. The balance of the proceeds was paid to the farmers after the 
eggs had been sold. This plan increased the spring prices from 5 cents to 
II cents a dozen. The eggs were candled into the tanks, and candled out 
of the tanks into cases for consignment, and the drdes could therefore 
guarantee their quality. 

The provincial Department of Agriculture which organized this co¬ 
operative marketing of eggs assumed no finandal responsibility with re¬ 
gard to it. It agreed only to supply the market and help to organize the 
circles, all other work falling on the managers of the circles. 

The Organization of Quebec Province. — In Quebec the necessity of 
better regulating egg production and methods of marketing was recognized 
at a meeting held at Macdonald College in 1916- 

A great impetus was given to the movement by the Quebec Farmers' 
, Experimental Union and the Quebec Cheesemakers' Agricultural Co-opera¬ 
tive Association, helped by the Poultry Division. Eggs are collected by 
the local agricultural co-operative associations of which there are more than 
200 in the province They are all stamped with a stamp furnished to mem 
bers for this purpose ; and they are sent from the local associations to the 
Central Co operative, otherwise the Cheesemakers' Co-operative Associa¬ 
tion. As each egg bears a number it is easy to identify^ its producer who is 
paid according to the quality of his product. 

In addition to the local associations mentioned some egg circles have 
been formed in the last few years in the eastern townships and the district 
of Shawville (Pontiac!. Some of these circles also sell their eggs through 
the central association. Their members are not however obliged to stamp 
their eggs ; and because it is therefore impossible to identify producers the 
circle receives, as a rule, an average price for each consignment instead of 
payment according to quality for each dozen eggs. 

The co-operative system of selling is as follows : 

(i) The e^, stamped by the producer as stated, are delivered on a 
certain day of each vreek to the local secretary, or to a person designated by 
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the local association. Each egg bears its producer’s number. If the pro¬ 
ducer live at some distance from the local consigning offce he may send his 
eggs directly to the headquarters of the central association. His eggs are 
numbered in any case. 

(2) All boxes of eggs received are sent to the city by the local secret¬ 
ary who receives a small remuneration for his work. 

(3) The eggs are graded on arrival. The proceeds of sales, less con¬ 
signment charges and 2 per cent., axe returned to the local secretary, and 
distributed among the producers according to the quantity supplied by 
each of them. 

Progress uf Co-operation in Ontario. — In Ontario the progress made 
in marketing eggs co-operatively has been most pronounced. In 1916, 36 
circles reported 1,416 consignments of 382,808 dozen, representing in gross 
value to the cirdes 8104,227.36. In 1917, 40 drdes reported 1,605 con¬ 
signments of 542,833 dozen, representing in gross value 8209,837.31. 
These returns were for eggs only. The upward tendency is plainly con¬ 
tinuing. 

The Situation in the West, — In the West the legislation as to market¬ 
ing eggs is administered by the Federal Live Stock Branch, espedally as 
regards inspection, and has resulted in a great improvement of methods. 
Here again history repeats itseU. xAniong the eggs which first left the coun¬ 
try there were marked discrepandes of quality, and Western eggs acquired 
such a bad reputation that there was a tendency among Eastern dealers 
to venture no more with them. Under the system initiated by the Federal 
Live Stock Branch merchants are compelled to candle and grade their eggs 
before consigning them, all eggs are government inspected, and each case 
bears a government stamp. The percentage of* eggs of low grade is now 
exceeding^ small. 

Owing probably to more or less newness of settlement and the distances 
that have to be covered, it has been lound that the system of co-operative 
egg cirdes followed in the Eastern pro\unces is not altogether applicable 
to the Western provinces. In this part of Canada other methods, which 
are developing the egg industry, have therefore been adopted. Those 
applied in jAIberta are explained as follows by the Poultiy Marketing Com¬ 
missioner of the pro\’ince: 

1st. The establishment by the two Departments of Agriculture, do¬ 
minion and prodndal, acting jointly, of a marketing sendee, situated in 
the two logical marketing centres of the province, Calgaiy and Edmonton. 
The station in Calgai^’' was established in the month of June 1917. It is 
proposed to open the Edmonton station early in the season of 1919. 

“ 2nd. The marketing sendee to receive, candle and grade shipments 
of eggs from farmers and farmers’ oiganizations, and to render a report as 
to grading of indi-\ddudl producers’ lots of eggs, if any, and the quantity 
of each of two general grades. 

3rd. Any farmers’ organization to have the privilege of sending 
shipments of eggs to the marketing sendee. It is suggested to any inter¬ 
ested organizations that an e^ marketing committee be formed, and that 
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all matters pertainiag to the business of assembling eggs and making ship 
ments be assigned to this committee. 

The selection of a shipper, the settlement of his commission, and gen¬ 
eral oversight over the work at the local point, constitute the principal 
duties of the marketing committee. It is often thought preferable by the 
local organization to instruct its regular executive to undertake the neces¬ 
sary local arrangements and become responsible for the supervision of the 
work at the local point. " 

The report of the central office of the marketing service shows that in 
the 1917 season farmers and farmers' organizations took advantage of the 
service at 23 points throughout the country, and 183 consignments of eggs 
were received and marketed, that is 450 cases of eggs or 13,326 dozen. 

The reports up to September show that in the 1918 season regular con¬ 
signments were received until that month from 63 points, in all 1,739 
consignments which included 4,286 cases of eggs or 128,580 dozen. 

DENMARK 

THE GENERAL UNION OF CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN 191^ 
AND 1917 (i). 

In continuation of our earlier notes on consumers' co-operative asso¬ 
ciations in Denmark (2), we will show the most important results of the 
activity in 1916 and 1917 of the General Union of co-operative societies. 

On 31 December 1917,1,574 associations, 01 almost the whole number 
of those in Denmark, belonged to the General Union. Their membership 
was 245,544. The few data which follow will show what has been the pro¬ 
gress of the movement since 1896. 

Then reserve funds, which amounted to 350,000 crowns on 31 December 
1901 had reached 1,110,000 crowns on 31 December 1905 ; 2,775,000 crowns 
on 31 December 1910 ; 3,657,000 crowns on 31 December 1912 ; 4,276,000 
crowns on 31 December 1914; 4,583,000 crowns on 31 December 1915; 
5,666,000 crowns on 31 December 1916; 6,657,000 crowns on 31 Dec¬ 


ember 1917* Ntimber Total purclioses 

of associations and sales 

beIonp;ing Membersbip in mJlUons 

to the Union of crowns 

1896. 310 — +.2 

lOoi. go,972 i^.S 

1905. ^52 Ii5,l>72 10 8 

iqo5. 26.3 

1907. .... 1,189 168,696 36.4 

1900. 1,224 1^3,808 II.7 

igil. 1,280 181,326 48.8 

1913 . 1 , 31 *) IQ 4,337 62.0 

1914 . I,40r 210,402 69.6 

1915 . 1,488 232 138 71.5 

1916 . 1,137 330,7/2 84.5 

1917 . " 1,574 343,144 ^1.6 


(1) Note sent bj otir coircsponclent in Copenhagen. 

( 2 ) See onr i^^sne for Jatiuatj iqi7,pae;e 17 
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The General Union does not only trade but also eserdses a consideiable 
mannlarhiTiTig activity. The foUowii^ figures give an idea of its business 
in the two spheres. 


Commercial Activity. 

(Value of operations in millions of crowns) 





1917 

X9x6 

1915 

1914 

1913 

Department 01 

colonial prG\ isions .... 

55.6 

59.1 

50.4 

38.5 

35.4 

s 

1 

manufactured goods . . . 

8.7 

7.3 

5.3 

4.9 

a .6 

s 

» 

e<ige-toois. 

7.2 

6.4 

5.0 

4.2 

3.7 

• 


grain. 

3.8 

4.3 

4.1 

2.7 



It 

timber trade. 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0,2 

0,2 

» 

A 

hea\y goods. 

0.0 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

0*3 

B 

B 

wine. 

-P) 

-P) 

0.6 

0.3 

0.: 

B 

» 

packing. 

6.0 

69 

6.0 

6.0 

5-1 

B 

B 

cycles. 


—(*) 

0.3 

0.3 

C.2 



Total « . • 

81.6 

84.5 

72.4 

57-5 

52.2 


Manufaduring Activity. 


(Value of operations in millions of crowns). 



1917 

19x6 

1915 

1914 

191S 

Coffee roasting.. 

3.3 

3.4 

3.9 

2.8 

3-7 

Manufacture of chocolate. 

1.3 

I.I 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

B of bugar. 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

B of tobacco and cigais. . . . 

1.3 

I.I 

i.o 

0.8 

0.8 

B oflope. 

i.i 

0.8 

0.6 

0.3 

0-4 

B of boap. 

2.0 

1-3 

i-i 

1.0 

0.9 

B ot chemical products .... 

0.4 

0.3 

0,3 

0.2 

0.2 

B of knitted goods. 

0.3 

0.3 

0,3 

0.2 

0.3 

B ttf margarine. 

3.5 

5.8 

6.1 

4.7 

3.2 

Spice millb. 

0.5 

0-5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Tea department... 

O.I 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

Packing. 

0.7 

I.I 

I.I 

o.S 

— 

Total . . . 

14.9 

16.4 

15.0 

12.6 

9 . i > 

Wine department.. 

0.6 

0,7 

-|2. 


— (2 

Cvcles B .. 

0.8 

0.5 




Totals . . . 

16.3 

17.6 

15.0 

12.6 



It is seen that the figures in this table show the influence of the war, 
as do the profits which were 2,846,000 crowns in 1912; 3,048,000 crowns 
in 1913; 3>835,ooo crowns in 1914; 5,005,000 crowns in 1915; 7,079.000 

(i) See under “Manufacturing Activity”. — (2) See under “Trading Activity”, 
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crowns in 1916; and fell to 6,330,000 crowns in 1917. Of the sums stand¬ 
ing for pnrdiases giving a right to a distribution of dividends the associa¬ 
tions belonging to the General Union recmved 5.5 per cent, in 1912, 5.5 
per cent, in 1913, 6 per cent, in 1914, 7 per cent, in 1915, 7 per cent, in 
1916 and 7 per cent, in 1917. 

We will conclude by reproduciig the General Union’s balance-sheet on 
I January 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915 and 1914. 

General Union’s Balance-Sheet. 

(in millions of crowns), 

ASSETS. 



1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Stock of merchauclise . 

. . . 14.25 

13-14 

11.09 

7.35 

6.76 

In hand . 

. . . 0.13 

O.X9 

0.10 

0.07 

0.06 

Furniture and eciuipment .... 

. . . 0.00 

0.27 

0.3Z 

0.39 

0.29 

Real estate. 

. . . 5.28 

5.03 

4.90 

4.63 

4.20 

Various debtors .. . . . , 

. . - 12.55 

12.31 

9.17 

8.30 

8.37 

Total . 

. . 32.31 

30-94 

25.58 

20.74 

19.68 


LIABILITIES. 



19x8 

19x7 

19x6 

X9I5 

1914 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Co-operative societies* account. 

i.oo 

0.97 

0.93 

0.80 

0.78 

Reserve fund » . 

6.29 

5.67 

4.58 

4.27 

3-99 

Dividends » . 

0.22 

0.20 

0.23 

0,18 

0.15 

Creditors* » . 

2.80 

2.40 

1.99 

2,34 

2.90 

Insurance against fall in prices .... 

0.57 

0.56 

0.57 

0,27 

0,20 

To be deducted from value ot buildings 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.00 

Insurance account. 

0.60 

0.40 

0.10 

0.10 

0,10 

Renewal. 

Insurance against disturbance ot busi- 

1.00 

0.50 

0,50 

0.50 

0.5a 

ness. 

0.50 

0.50 

0.30 

O.IO 

— 

I/>ans on real estate. 

0.48 

l.OX 

0.99 

1.00 

1.33 

Various credit. 

6.82 

7.28 

6.37 

3.81 

3.85 

Curried over Iroin previous year .... 

I.IO 

0.37 

0.52 

0.04 

0.04 

Net balance. 

6.33 

7.08 

5.00 

3.83 

3.05 

Total . . . 

33.21 

30.94 

25.58 

20,74 

19.68 


GEIUilANY. 


THE RAIFFEISEN SOCIETIES DURING 1917. Co-opeMUve BulleHn 
12th year, No. i, I,ondoii, January 1919. 

On I January 1919 the General Union of German RaiSeisen Societies 
consisted of 15 national and provincial unicms, the Central Agricultural 
I/oan Bank with 14 branches, 4 goods departments, a printing and publish¬ 
ing d^artment, 4 central banks of agricultural societies, the Provident- 
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Union of Raiffeisen goods departments, the firm of Bierschenk Utd. of Ham¬ 
burg (an agency of foreign trade), and the membeis of the unions, namely 
4,712 savings and loan societies which at the same time act us purchase and 
sde societies, 1,096 agricultural societies, and 16 membeis consisting of 
companies, associations, etc., or a total of 5,854 members or 104 more 
than in the previous year. ^Tew enrolments numbered 137 and with¬ 
drawals from membership 33. 

Of all the societies the credit societies aie the most numerous. Other 
numerous classes are constituted by the societies for the sale of milk of which 
there are 307 and the electrical supply societies of which there are 332. 
There are also 83 co-operative purchase and sale societies, 47 distilleries, 
42 vintners’ societies, 79 threshing societies, 21 granary societies, 35 socie¬ 
ties for the sale of cattle, 17 potato drying societies, i6 consumers* socie¬ 
ties, 13 lioise breeding societies. 

Silesia is the pro^-ince which has the largest number of Raiffeisen so¬ 
cieties, namely 864. 

The Raiffeisen societies comprise one fifth of the German agricultural 
societies and quite three fifths of the societies afiSliated to the Imperial 
Union. Their membership gradually increased from 4,918 in 1907 to 
5,854 in 1917. 

The Central Agricultural Loan Bank increased its turnover from 
4,599,000,000 marks to 6,300,000,000 marks. 



Part 1: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 

RECENT PROVISIONS FOR COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST 
THE ACCIDENTS OF ACiRICULTURAL LABOUR. 


SOURCES: 

TESTO ITNXCO DEXJA LEGOS PER GLX XlTFORTtna DEGLI OPERA! SUL LAVORO APPROVATO CON R. 
JOccRETO 31 GENNAio 1904, JSTo 51 [Consolidated Text of Law as to the Accidents of Workmen 
daring Work, approved by the Royal Decree of 31 January 1904, No, 51). 

DECRETO-LEGGE LUOGOTENENZIALE 23 AGOSTO 1917 N. 1450| CONCERNENIB PROWEDIMENTI 
PER L*ASSXCURAZIONE OBBLIGATORIA CONTRO OLIINFORTUNI SUL LAVORO IN AGRICOLTURA. 

{Lieutenant*s Decree-Law of 2 $ August jgiy. No. I 450 » providing for Compulsoty Insurance 
against the Accidents of Agricultural Lahoar),Gaxzetta Ufficiale del Regno d*Iialia,lR.omc, 
No. 2x8,14 September 1918. 

RELALIONE AL PROGETTO PRESENTATO ALLA CAMERA X>EI PePUTATI NELLA SEDUXA UEL i 6 
OTTOBRB 19x7 PER LA CONVBRSXONE XN LEGGB DEL DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE SOPRA 
CITATO. { Report on a Bill submitted to the Chamber of Deputies at the Session of 16 October 
igi7 foriheConversionintoaLawof the aforesaid LietaenanVsDecree), Camera deiDepu- 
tati, Atti parlamentaii. No. 836. 

DbCRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE 21 NOVEMBRE 1918, N. 1889, CHE APPROVA XL REGOLAMSNTO 
PER l’esecuzionb DEL DECRETO-LEGGE SOPRA CITATO [Lieutenant^s Decree of 21 November 
1918, No, 1889, approving the Regulatton for the Execution of the aforesaid Decree-Law), 
GaxneUa Ufficiale del Regno dTtalta, Rome, No. 300,21 December 1918. 

DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIALB 24 NOVEMBRE 1918, N. 189O, CIRCA GLI INFORTUNI SUL LAVORO 
IN agricoi/tura [Lieutenanfs Decree, 24 November 1918, No. 1890, as to the Accidents of 
Agricultural Labour). 

Iy*ASSICUR.VZIONE OBBLIGATORIA CONTRO OLI INFORTUNI IN AGRICOLTURA [ComPulsOri* XnSU- 
tance against the Accidents of AgHcutture).Cass^ Nazionale di A&sicurazione per ^Infor- 

tutti degU OperaisulI<avoro, Rome, 1918. ' • 

De Nava (niiLseppe),Mmi 3 ier of Industry, Trade and jlyabour:’I*’ass?cuxazione conti^i 
infortimi in agiicoltiira [Insurance against the Accidents of Labour). Speeches delivered 
ill the Senate Of Italy onT 4 ,i 5 and 16 July 1917. Rome, Tipograha del Senate, 1917. 


By the decree-law No. 1450, dated 23 August 1917, a wish fornica¬ 
ted by almost all the agricultural congresses held in recent years was tul- 
fillod for compulsory insurance again^ the accidents of agrimtui^ la¬ 
bour was introduced into Italy. This important reform, the ob]^ of pro¬ 
longed study and of many Bills, fills one of the large gaps in Itaban 
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social legislation, in that, where provision tor insiirance against the acci¬ 
dents of labour is concerned, it places agricultural labourers on a par mth 
industrial workers, who are under the protection of the law (consolidated 
text) of 31 January^ 1904, Xo. 51 - It affects a mass of quite nine million 
workers. It is therefore important that we should describe it in its essen¬ 
tial lines as these appear in the decree-law of 23 August 1917 and the ex¬ 
ecutive regulation issued on 21 Xovember 1918. 

It must be premised that the problem of insurance against the acci¬ 
dents of agricultural labour in Italy was partially solved by the law’ w’e have 
mentioned of 31 January 1904 as to the accidents of industry, wrhich law 
constituted the first step made in this branch of insurance. It did in fact 
pronde for certain kinds of rural w’ork, that is for those which involved the 
gravest dangers, eithei on account of their character, or of their character 
added to the circumstance that more than five persons-were employed on 
them, or of the circumstance that machinery was used to execute them. 
In confoimity with this principle there is an obligation to insure agricul¬ 
tural labourers in the foflowiug cases : 

(a) when more than five of them are employed on works of land drain¬ 
age, on works necessary for the prevention of avalanches and the systema¬ 
tization of mountain basins, on tree felling or the thinning of woods, and the 
transport of felled timber to the ordinary depositories on the banks of 
rivers and torrents or in the vidnit> of cart roads, and on launching this 
deposited material on rivers and torrents (Article i, No. 2); 

(h) when more than five of them are employed on the industrial w’ork 
of olive-presses, cellars, winemaking, etc., in w’hich machines not directly 
propelled by the workman who uses them are employed (Article i. No 3) ; 

fc) when any number of them vrork on machines propelled by 
mechanical power or on the motors propelling such machines, the latter 
ha\dng an agricultural purpose (Ajtide i. No. 4) ; 

(rf) when they work on the guns and other apparatus used against 
hail (Article i. No. 5). 

Thus the majoiit3’ of agricultural labourers are outside the guardian¬ 
ship of this law’. The still limited use of machinery in agriculture, and the 
fact that in open-air wwk, such as is most of the work of agriculture, the 
employment of machines does not, according to this law, involve the obliga¬ 
tion to insure unless these machines are propelled by mechanical power, 
has had the consequence that while the workers employed on agriculture are 
much more numerous than those employed on industry, the number of the 
former who come within the scope of this law is much less than that of the 
latter, so that '* wdth regard to the number of workers to be protected the 
extension of compulsory insurance to works executed wdthout emplo3ring 
machinery was a much more urgent necessity in agriculture than in manu¬ 
facturing industry. ” 

Let us add that the theoiy% sq often advanced, not only that the pur¬ 
suit of agriculture is less dangerous than that of industry, but also that the 
number of accidents in agriculture is so much less than that of accidents 
in industry that to provide for insurance against the former is not a matter 
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of urgency, is recognized to be entirely unfounded. Apart from the pro¬ 
gressive increases of the machinery used on farms, which noticeably in¬ 
creases the number of accidents, numerous accidents are proved to occur 
which represent so many specific risks of agriculture for which it is necessary 
to provide. The Italian government therefore considered it opportune to 
hasten this reform, for which public opinion is now prepared, suffering it 
to be governed, as will be seen, by the widest criteria. 


§ I. The system op insurance. 


A fundamental and characteristic principle of the new sj'stem is that 
the labourers it affects find themselves insured as by right against accidents 
t hey incur by reason of their work. This principle completes the obliga¬ 
te on to insure with a new element which is not found in the law as to the 
accidents of industry and may be considered to represent an innovation 
e\^en if foreign legislation be included in the range of our observation: 
the labourer is protected by the insurance in right of the simple fact that 
he is employed on agriculture or forestry, independently of any special 
stipulation. Thus while on the one hand the full attainment of the law's 
object is guaranteed, the person on whom insurance is incumbent is, 
on the other hand,spar<cd all formalities relative to contracting for it — 
such as the withdrawal and renewal of policies, the keeping of records of 
payments and admissions, the declaration of alterations which have 
occurred in the management and the general conduct of the enterprise — 
which iormalities, while burdensome enough for contractors and industrial 
employers, would have been embarassing and sometimes almost impos¬ 
sible for owners and fanners of small holdings. 

Persons between the ages of nine and seventy-five who are entitled 
to insurance are: (a) labourers casually and permanently employed on 
farms and in forests, whether men or women; {b) landowners,. mitaym 
and rent-paying tenants, their wives, and their children whether legi¬ 
timate or otherwise, who habitually labour on their respective holdings— 
foundlings in a man’s regular guardianship are placed on a par with his 
children; (c) foremen employed on farms or in woods who receive average 
daily wages, in kind and cash, not exceeding ten liras, the year being taken 
to have 300 working days. By foremen are meant all persons whose duty 
or interest it is to exercise the function of directing or superintending 
work, even if they do not take a material part in it. 

As regards those classes of persons occupied by works of agriculture 
and forestry who were affected by the law of 31 J anuary 1904, No. 51, the 
provisions of this lawr remain in force, for it is not desired to injure the la¬ 
bourers it protected and for whom it provided indemnities somewhat larger 
thflti those which it is possible to pay in making a first experiment of the 
new system. 

The age of the insured persons extends from nine to seventy-five years 
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in consideration of the fact that in the country work is generally begun 
j'oung and ends in old age. 

As we win see no difference is made for sex or age except in relation 
to indemnities. Labourers may be permanent or casual and the method of 
payment is not determined. Moreover, if labour be habitually supplied, the 
fact that the labourer is a small owner, or a metayer, or a rent-paying tenant 
under any one of very \'arious contracts, does not affect his right to an in¬ 
demnity This right i§, moreover, not limited to owners, metayers and rent¬ 
paying tenants themselves, but extends to their wives and children, legi¬ 
timate and illegitimate, and to foundlings. In fact the law affects com¬ 
prehensively the whole labouring mass who habitually work with their 
hands. 

. The insurance also embraces the students of institutions giving in¬ 
struction in agriculture and forestry, in so far as thej’^ do work of the afore¬ 
mentioned kinds, either for purposes of instruction exclusively or for prac¬ 
tical purposes, and also the members of co-operative societies managing 
farms and those participating in collective leases. The rise of co-operative 
societies of agricultural labour and collective leases, of which good examples 
already exist, fully justifies this extension of scope. The member of a co¬ 
operative society or the participator in a collective lease is individually 
neither a landowner nor a metayer nor an agricultural labourer. 
Relations with the proprietor of the soil are the business of the co-ope¬ 
rative or the collective leasing society, in its corporate capacity. In or¬ 
der to avoid ambiguity the members of these societies are therefore placed 
on a par with landowners, metayers and rent-paying tenants, and their 
wives and children are similarly insured. 

An important provision regards persons w^orking with agricultural 
machines. It is provided that persons fully insured as above enjoy the bene¬ 
fits of insurance even if they meet with an accident w’hile working with agri¬ 
cultural machinec>, whether these machines are being used on their own 
land, or the land they hold for rent or on a produce-sharing system or by 
emphj’teusis, or whether they are w’orking on the land of others. This 
pro’^ision is evidentl}’ intended to encourage the employment of agricultural 
machinery ; it refers onl^" to persons wrho use machinery on their own ac¬ 
count and riot to those who use it for industrial purposes, and it does 
not affect the obligation to insure all persons employed on machinery under 
the law- as to the accidents of industry. 

According to Article 3 of the decree-law enterprises of agriculture or 
forestry* consist of enterprises for the cultivation of lands and woods and the 
work appurtenant to such cultivation, such as the care of plants, irrigation, 
the herding, breeding and management of animals, and the preparation, 
presentation, conversion and transport of the products of agriculture 
stockfarming and forestry. 

This article has therefore an extremdy wide bearing. It comprises, 
in fact, not onlj the cultivation of land and woods but also accessory works 
of w'hich some, such as stockbreeding and the preparation, preservation, 
conversion and transport of products, can be looked upon as true industries. 
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properly so called, connected with agriculture but having a notable indepen¬ 
dent importance. Poultryfarming, the keeping of silkworms, beekeeping 
and the like are specifically included. These activities aie, ht^wever, within 
the sphere of the insurance only if they are pursued on the land of the 
farm or in the interest and on behalf of a farm. 

Works of forestry are taken to be all works ot woodland cultivation, such 
as planting, sowing, pruning, the barking of frees, the extirpation of noxious 
plants. They include the felling and thinning of trees, their transport to 
the places of deposit on the banks ot nvers or torrents or neai cart roads, 
and launching them from the depositories on the rivers or torrents when no 
more than five men on an average are habitually employed on this work. 
Charcoal-burning is also considered to be a work accessory to torestry. 

Having noticed the persons and the undertakings who are the object 
of the insurance, we will pass to the benefits which the law guarantees to 
labourers who are the victims of accidents. 

It covers all cases of accidents due to violence and occurring in the 
course of work if they are the occasion of (i) death, (2) complete permanent 
disablement, (3) partial permanent disablement reducing working capacity 
by more than 15 per cent., {4) complete temporary disablement entailing ab¬ 
stinence from work for more than ten days up to a maximum of ninety days. 

The benefits assured in the case of such accidents appear from the fol¬ 
lowing table: 

Taile ofBmefits for th$ Accidents of Agricidture. 


Age of victim 

Mole 

Female 

ft 

Rrancs 

Francs 

Fatal lUicidenis: | 



fiom 9 tu 12 yeais .... . . . . i 

300 

300 

» 12 '» 15 » . 

1,000 

"50 

» l‘ 5»53 ».. 

2,000 

x,ooo 

» 23 » 55 » . 

^,500 

* 1,250 

» 55 » ;*) .. 

1,500 

750 

Accidents ptodactHg compute permanuit disubhment: 



from 9 to 12 years. . 

1,200 

T,O 0 O 

» 12 » 15 » . 

i,boo 

1,200 

» 15 » 23 » *. 

’ 2,500 

1,500 

» 23 » 55 ». 

3,250 

2,000 

» 55 » 75 .. 

' 2,000 

1,000 

Acctdcnts producing partial permanent disahUincni: 

1 The benefit fiaced for cases of com¬ 
plete permanent disablement is 
reduced m proportion to the 
remauung capacity for ^ork. 
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Accidents producing temporary disablement 


Fi'iin 12 tf> 15 s'eais. . . 

» 15 * 65 » . , - 

G3 fl 75 ) . . . 


Daily 

benefit 

Male 

Female 

Francs 

Francs 

0.50 

0.50 

1.00 

0.75 

0.75 

0.50 


WidoT\ b who are the heads of households are placed on a par mth men 
in so far regards the rate at which benefits are paid to them. 

To the benefits fixed for cases of death and permanent disablement one 
tenth is added for the victim's ^dfe and for each of his children under 
fifteen years of age until 50 pei cent, is leached. Thus for men between 
thirty and forty-five years old who may, on the basis of the average for the 
kingdoui, be presumed to have a wife and three children under fifteen, all 
lining, the benefit payable ma3’ be 3,500 liras in case of death, 4,550 
liras in case of permanent disablement; and if the children under fifteen 
5’ears of age number four these respective benefits ma\" even leach the sums 
of 3,750 liras and 4,^575 liras. 

The benefits are paid as capital; but they will be paid into the Cassa 
Xazwmle di Pretidinza (National Thrift Bank) m order to be converted 
into annuities if the latter amount to at least 300 liras a year. 

With the intioduction of fixed benefits the difficulty was overcome 
which depends on the fact that in the industry of agriculture and forestry 
true n ages, properly so called, for which equivalent compensation can be 
paid, are not always received. 

The fixed benefits are based on the presumption of uniform average 
wages throughout the kindgom, an easily admissible presumption since 
wages in the various districts do not in the agricultural industry show the 
same divergences as thty do in the manufacturing industry. A rigid 
system of pa3dng compensation in the various cases of accidents has not, 
however, been adopted; for, as has been seen, the benefits not only vary vnth 
the importance of the injury, but are affected by this and by other coeffici¬ 
ents which are mutual complementary and through which the presum¬ 
able total of the economic consequences of the accident are reached. 
These additional factors are the victim's age and the circumstances of 
his famil}". From this point of view the system determined for the case 
of the accidents of agriculture marks a progress on that followed in the case 
of industrial accidents. 

Finall3% the decree-law most opportunely provides that the table re¬ 
produced is subject to revision at inter\’^als of not less than two or more than 
five years. Although for the accidents with which we are concerned bene¬ 
fits are determined on a fixed scale, and are not made equal to wages as 
are those for the accidents of industry, yet since it must be their object to 
repair economic damages consequent on the accident, namely the total or 
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partial loss of the earnings which previously accrued to the victim as a re¬ 
sult of his work, it is just that they' should in some measure correspond to 
those earnings : hence the convenience of a periodic re\dsion. Since more¬ 
over earnings are not the same and do not vary in the same way in all parts 
of Ital}’’, it is allowed that distinct tables be adopted for the various in¬ 
surance districts. 


§ 2 . The TECHNICAL AND PINANCL\E ORGANIZATION. 

The cost of the insurance is entirely chargeable to the owner, the ten¬ 
ant by emphyteusis or the usufructory of the land. For lands which are 
let or granted in metayage or on another produce-sharing system the costs 
are chargeable to the owner, the tenant by emph3teusis or the usufructory, 
if the rent-paying tenant, metayer or other produce-sharing tenant habit- 
uall3’ give his labour to the cultivation of the land. When this condition 
does not exist the owner, tenant by emphyteusis or usufructoiy will have the 
right to recover from the rent-paying tenant the full amount of the insur¬ 
ance contribution, and from the metayer or other produce-sharing tenant a 
quota of such contribution proportionate to the share of the produce of 
the land assigned to them, respectively, by th^metayage or other produce¬ 
sharing contract. The rent-paying tenant or mitayer who has repaid the 
insurance contiibution has, in his turn, the right to recover it from the sub¬ 
tenant if the latter be not the direct cultivatoi. Whoever by directly or 
indirectly retaining wages causes the labourer to sustain the expense 
of insurance is punished by a fine not exceeding 4,000 liras. 

The insurance is financed by the contributions of the persons indic¬ 
ated, paid as additional quotas of the Treasury tax on rural land. Such 
contributions are fixed, by a tariff which has 1.75 liras the hectare as its 
maximum limit, for every insurance distiict, in proportion to area, 
kinds of crops, the average amount of labour necessary to cultivation and 
the risk there may be of accidents. 

The territory of the kingdom is divided into 35 districts which may com¬ 
prise one or more provinces, to which circondari of adjacent provinces may 
be aggregated by reason of similarity of agriculture or greater facilities 
of communication. In each chief town of a district a committee is instit¬ 
uted, and this must fix the insurance tariffs. It consists of an official of 
the land-survey office, an agricultural expert, two representatives of the 
insuring institution and two persons subject to the obligation to insure. 

The money needed for each year is determined for each district, tak¬ 
ing into account, principally, th • probable amount of the benefits which will 
be payable for accidents and expenses of management. The estimate 
of benefits must be made by calculating the average number of agricultural 
labourers needed for the work and the risk of accidents as shown by the 
results of previous years. The payments of contributors can be established 
either by "tariffs by area and crops” (area of the properties, whether 
agricultural or woodland, and area of them under the several kinds of crops, 
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to be grouped as a rule, in not more than five categories) orby “ tariffs by 
taxes " (land tax owed to the Treasury for small agricultural and forest 
holdings). Special additional premiums can be fixed for lands on which 
subsidiary, complementary or accessory work is of notable importance 
so that they present a particular risk of accident 

When a year's balance-sheet is closed showing a deficit the min¬ 
istry imdtes the aforesaid committee to add a suitable increment 
to the payments of contributors ; and the ministry has likewise the 
powei to order a reduction of these payments when the balance-sheet 
is dosed showing an excessive surplus. The tariffs must all be approved 
by the ministry, which can thus introduce into it all the variations thought 
to be necessary or opportune. 


3 * INSURING INSTITUTIONS. 

The freedom to constitute insuring institutions is not recognized, al¬ 
though there is provision for it in the case of insurance against the accidents 
of industry properly so called. The insurance is afforded on an exclusive 
system by a single institution in each insurance district, and all pro¬ 
perties wdthin the district concerned are automatically insured by -sUch 
institution. 

The institu-^-ions admitted to practise compulsory insurance are : the 
Cassa nazionde di assicurazimte per gVinfortimi degli ope/ai sitl lavoro 
(National Insurance against the Accidents of Workmen during Work), 
the mutual sodeties, consortia, trade anions and other bodies which prac¬ 
tised insurance against the acddents of agricultural labour before 26 ]\Iarch 
1917 and which have been authorized to continue thdr activity, and the 
compulsory mutual sodeties. We will deal wdth them briefly. 

All farms and forest holdings subject to the obligation to insure — 
writh the exceptions we wrill presently state — are temporarily insured by 
the above mentioned Casi^a nazionde di assionrazione per gVinfortmiit a 
public body, founded by the law of 8 July 1883, No. 1473, wliich possesses 
a vast organization and has remarkable technical competenc} where 
insurance against the acddents of agiiculture is concerned. 

To ensure the autonomy of this branch c f insurance and the most com¬ 
plete pow’er of controlling its practice, its management must be kept distinct 
from that of insurance against the acddents of industry and from all the 
other business of the Cassa naJonale , and further within this branch of 
insurance the management for single districts must be separate. Tw o re¬ 
presentatives of landowners and fanners and two representatives ot agj icul- 
tural labourers, nominated by their respective organizations, have the 
right to form part of the Higher Coundl of the Cassa nazionale. 

The institutions insuring against the acddents of agriculture before 
26 March 1917 —the date at which the bill relative to our subject was intro¬ 
duced— can, whether mutual societies, consortia or trade unions, be 
authorized to continue their activity in determined zones bordering upon 
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one or more districts, and comprising the territories in which the institution 
concerned has been most active as regards the insured area, the number of 
its insurance contracts or the amount of the contributions it has received; 
but to obtain such an authorization the institutions must themselves pre¬ 
sent all the deeds and documents capable of proving that they have, 
exdusively or mainly, afforded insurance against the accidents of agri¬ 
cultural labour. They must further bring their rules into conformity mth 
the provisions of the regulation and constitute the required managing 
committees which shall be formed of not less than nine or more than twelve 
members, of whom one third must be persons insured with these institu¬ 
tions and nominated by the competent agricultural labour organizations. 
Where agricultural organizations do not exist the ministry will make pro¬ 
vision after hearing the Higher Council of I/abour on the subject 

Agricultural and forest holdings within the territory in which an 
institution is authorized to be active, as stated, are compulsorily insured 
by this institution, which can also afford the insurance prescribed by the 
law as to the accidents of industry. 

If at any time the authorized institution do not w ork regularly the min¬ 
istry may dissolve the management and nominate a royal commission, 
or may revoke the authorization granted. 

It is interesting to note which institutions have hitherto presented the 
conditions (i) qualifying them to apply for permission to piactise insurance 
against the accidents of agricultural labour. 

It does not appear that, among the numerous sjmdicates constituted 
for compulsory insurance against the accidents of industry, there is any one 
which has practised or is practising to a prevail eKtent, as laid down by 
Article 5 of the decree-law, optional insurance against the accidents of 
agriculture. The possibility that one of them has practised such insurance 
within a determined zone, and will apply for recognition or authorization 
within such zone, is not however to be excluded. This question will al¬ 
most certainly be examined by the three powerful societies—the 
ratrice italiana, the Societa Anonima Infortuni and the Foniiaria, var¬ 
ious branches of which have had a large development throughout Ittily, 
and which, respectively since 1903,1905 and 1910, have afforded insurance 
against the accidents ol agriculture. 

The following institutions present the conditions required bv the law in 
order that they may apply foi authorization to insure against the accidents 
of agiicultural laboui: the Unione inferprovinciale agricola, a limited liabil¬ 
ity co-operative society constituted at Cremona in 1907 and having in¬ 
surance of this kind as its exclusive object; and the following eight mutual 
societies, whose years of foundation we bracket after then names — the 
Cassia Mtitua of Vercelli (1903) ; the Cassa Mtslua dei proprietai i di fundi 
fastiui in Toscana, having its office at Florence (1908) ; the Cassa Mittua 
Lombarda at Milan (1910) ; the Assicurazione mntua agricola piemoniese 
at Turin (1910) Mutua Agraria Infortimi at Bolo%n 3 L{Tqii)) ,‘the Cassa 

(1) Stfim thisconrcot m BolUVi ,10 tUlU A55i£:«?ff«o«;,Tiiiiii,No „ i-i's l^lI^ 
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Mittva Rmnaiia at Rome (1914), founded on the initiative of the Comizio 
Agrano . the Tena Italica at Rome (1917) founded on the initiative of the 
Sindacato per Vassiuiraziom mutua degli operat cmtro gli infortimifrai 
tagliatori di hoscJii (Syndicate for the Mutual Insurance of Worsen against 
Accidents Occurring to Woodcutters) \b3iA Italia Agncolaot Rome (1917) 
founded on the initiative of the Sindauato Italiano foi insurance against the 
accidents of industrial work. 

Where special conditions of place or other circumstances require it, 
the constitution ot mutual societies by the holdings within declared agricul¬ 
tural or fore<?t zones can be declared obligatory by royal decree. These 
societies are instituted by a by-law issued by a provisional committee, 
formed of no more than eight persons chosen from those members of the 
Technical Committee of Agriculture who are responsible for the obligatory 
payment of the insurance contribution : and of thctm not more than four 
must represent the persons obliged to insure with the funds and the Iti¬ 
nerant I/ecturers on Agriculture of the district. 

From what has been said it follows that the delicate problem of the 
insuring institution has been solved on a criterion derived from experience. 
Given the grave difficulties to which the action necessitated hy the system 
of entrusting the management of insurance to those interested, grouped in 
mutual associations, would have given rise, it has been thought well tempor- 
aiily to entrust this management to the Cassa Naziondk pergVInfoytimi $ul 
Lai or0, which has adjusted its organization, already vast and complex, to 
this new duty. The temporaiy arrangement should lead logically, as the 
Central Office ot the Senate obser\’ed, to the formation of an opinion on the 
merits of the methods followed by the Nazionde as compared with 
those of the other authorized bodies. All of them ore therefore obliged to 
present to Parliament a complete report on the results they obtain, not lat¬ 
er than the end of the first five years after the decree-law comes into force. 


§ 4. Determlxatton and payment of benefits. 

The manner in which the procedure for the payment of benefits 
has been regulated, with a view to guaranteeing the objective impartiality 
of decisions, has particular characteristics. This matter is withdrawn from 
the competence of the insuring institutions and entrusted in the various 
districts to special committees (ComUati di liquiduziortd) composed of a pre¬ 
sident, nominated by the insuring institution, a r^resentative of the land- 
owners and farmers and a representative of the labourers, all chosen by the 
ministry on the nomination of the respective class organizations. This 
committee provides for the payment of benefits in cases of death and of per¬ 
manent disablement, whether total or partial. Benefits for temporary 
disablement arc, on the other hand, paid by the offices of each insuring 
insiitution, in accordance with determined rules approved by the ministry. 

The payment of benefits for temporary disablement must be made not 
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later than the twentieth day after notice has been received of the accident 
and continued ever>" seven days, being paid after they fall due 

Payments for permanent disablement must be made 'wdthin eight days 
of the ascertainment of the accident; those for deaths within five days of 
the ascertainment by the ministry. 

The innovations introduced by the decree-law in the matter of the 
legal decision, when disputes arise as to benefits for accidents, are even more 
noteworthy. Experience has clearly shown the wisdom of assigning such 
disputes, on account of the nature of the interests they aflEect and their con¬ 
spicuously technical character, nut like those concerned with industrial 
accidents to the ordinary magistracy, but to special tribunals whose 
constitution allows them to attain by a rapid pro^-edure to exact and 
uniform conformity with the criteria formulated by the law. There 
has been instituted in each insurance district an arbitrating committee 
composed of fi\'e members, namely a judge ot the law-court, two tmpaid 
health-ofiicers of the insuring institution, two representatives of the 
persons subject to the obligation to insure, and one representative of 
the insured persons. To this committee will belong the settlement of all 
disputes as to the light to the benefit guaranteed by the law and as to the 
pa3’ment of the benefit and its assignment to those having a right to it. 

There is appeal from the decisions of the district committee, in the case 
of more important disputes, to a central committee instituted in Rome in 
the ^Ministry of Industry", Trade and I^abour, presided o\ er by a counsel 
of the Court of Cassation, and constituted on the same piinciple as the di¬ 
strict committee except that two higher officials of the ]VIinistrie& of Agri¬ 
culture and ot Industry, Trade and I^abour are added to it. From the 
decisions of this committee no appeal is allowred. 

To prevent the abuses encountered in the case of the accidents of indu¬ 
stry, no professional advocacy is admitted in the district arbitrating com¬ 
mittees and in the central committee The protection of inteiested 
persons can be entrusted to the proper IstiUdi di patroncdo e di assistenza 
which were founded for the assistance of labourers who were the victims 
of accidents and their heirs and assigns and which have been approved 
by the Ministry’* of Industry, Trade and I/abour. Engagements to re¬ 
munerate third parties for any interest they have taken in payment of 
indemnities are declared null, with the exception ot engagements to the 
aforesaid li^tituh when these have given their assistance either gratis 
or in return for fixed payment according to a special tariff. These 
lUitiiti are legally capable of taking all necessary action for the attain¬ 
ment of their aims. 

The decree-law in question regulates, finally, another ddicate point, 
namely the right to a revision of a benefit. This right is mainly irestricted 
as in the existing law’ providing for the accidents of industry, but it is bet¬ 
ter regulated and takes into account the inconveniences to which that law 
has given rise. Thus it has been foimd that, not infrequently, benefits have 
no sooner been paid than the beneficiaxies hasten to apply to have them 
revised, alleging that their physical condition has deteriorated. Not a 
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few even repeal such an application several times over during the two years' 
interval fixed b}" the law, knowing well that the insuri|ig institution often 
ends by granting the desired increase of indemnity' rather than face the ex¬ 
penses of revision. It is therefore provided that the request for a Tension 
because of error in the first payment will be admitted only when the pay¬ 
ment itself has taken place by an agreement between the two parties, and 
that it can be presented only once. For the other case, that of a change in 
the workman's physical condition, it is established that a request for a re¬ 
vision may be made only when a year has passed since the benefit has been 
paid, a certain period of time being necessary before such a physical change 
can show itself and can prove itself to be an effective and permanent re¬ 
duction of working capacity. The eventuality of further physical deter¬ 
ioration, which would necessitate successive revisions, is thus excluded or 
rendered improbable. In any case the request for the re\ision must be 
made within tw o years of the day of the accident, as is established by the law 
in force as to the accidents of workmen during their work. 


§ 5. The agrxclxtlral organizations of employers and workmen. 

The decree-law gives a large measure of representation to the two 
classes directl3‘ interested m its application, namel5’^ landowners and 
farmers and labourers. As has been seen they are represented according 
to special rules for election and special methods of nomination, on the 
f ollowning: 

(1) ,The tariffs committee — two persons subject to the obligation to 
insure and chosen from the landowners, mHayers or rent-pa5’ing tenants 
of the district foim part of it; 

(2) The committee for the payment of benefits includes one represen¬ 
tative of the farmers and one of the labourtis ; 

(j) The higher council of the Cassa Nazionale de^Vlnfortuni includes 
tw'o representatives ot the farmers and two of the labourers , 

(-}) The managing boards of the authorized institutions are made 
up as to tw'o thirds of representatives of the fanners, as to one third of 
representatives of the labourers: 

15 ) The district arbitrating committees include one representative 
of the farmers and one of the labourers ; 

(6) The central arbitrating committee includes one representative of 
the persons subject to the obligation to insure and one representatri'e of the 
instired persons. 

Thus in all departments of activity and in all the more important or¬ 
gans there are representatives of the two parties, and this suffices to inspire 
both with a sense of security as regards the equitable execution of the law. 

The representatives of landowners and of labourers in the bodies we 
have mentioned are nominated by a vote of the employers' or labourers' 
organizations. To each employers' organization a vote is assigned for every 
three hectares witliin the association’s competence, the maximum being 
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ten votes and the niinimam one ; and to each labourers' organization one 
vote is assigned for every fifty members, the maximum being ten and the 
minimum one vote. 

The agricultural employers’ and labourers' organizations called upon 
to nominate their respective representatives are for each district entered 
in an hoc list. For such entry it is requisite : (i) that they have existed 
and been effectively active for at least two years; (2) that they be composed, 
in the case of employers’ associations, only of persons belonging to the class 
of landowners, rent-paying tenants or, in general, of men working farms or 
forest holdings, in the case of labourers’ assodatons of labourers employed 
on agncultural or forest holdings ; (3) that their regulations and the ful¬ 
filment of their programme do not re^rict the indiddual, religious or pol¬ 
itical liberty of their members ; (that they do not have the character of 
institutions of patronage or philanthropy; that they be supplied with reg¬ 
ular annual receipts formed by the quotas paid by effective members and 
constituting on an average at least four fifths of their total annual receipts ; 

(6) that they be managed by boards composed of effective members; 

(7) that they balance their accounts regularly and annually. 

The regulation establishes rules for drawing up the lists of organizations 
admitted to participate in the nomination of representatives and in the 
procedure for such nomination. 

§ 6. Tun COST OF THE INSURANCE. 

()ne of the most interesting enquiries is that into the cost of the insur¬ 
ance. According to calculations made by the Mnistry of Industry, Trade 
and lyabour (i), the sum required for the insurance, that is the sum which 
should constitute the total charge on agricultural and forest land in Ital}’' 
in 1919 for insurance, is 15,013,098 liras, distributed as follows among 
districts • 


Piedmont. 1,831,010 liras 

Liguria. 304 i 374 » 

Lombardy. 1,720,688 » 

Venetia. 1,729,140 » 

Emilia/..^ 1,258,450 >» 

Tuscany. 1,114,864 » 

Marche. 555»^45 

Umbria. 361,069 a 


Carried forward . . - 8,874,740 


(i; See the circular ol 24 September i9i8of this minisliy (General Diiection oi labour and 
Social Thrift) to the financial ojSices and tascing agencies, which contains instructions fot the 
compilation of rolls oi contributors to compulsor* insurance against the accidents oi agii- 
culture 
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Brought forward, . . . 

8,874,740 

Latium. 

Abruzzi and Molise 

Campaxua. 

Apulia. 

Basilicata. 

Calabria. 

Sicily. 

Sardinia. 

. 

44^.339 

768,309 

1,176,370 

953.993 

264,042 

733.232 

1,361,221 

439.652 


Total . - . 

13.013,098 


The sum reqtdred, as stated, must bt distributed among all the proper¬ 
ties of the province entered on the land taxation rolls. 

From calculations of the same ministry it appears that the sum re¬ 
quired for insurance which falls as a charge on one hectare of land ranges 
from a minimum of 0.75 lira (province of Naples) to a maximum of 5.66 liras 
(province of Campobasso), as follows: 

Province in which the sum thus falling on one hectare of agricultural 
or forest land is calculated to be less than a lira — Naples (0.75 lira). 

Provinces in which it is between I and 2 liras : Cremona (1.04), Rome 
(1.08), Mantua (i.ii) ^VElan (1.25), Perugia {1.32), Macerata (1.37), Mo¬ 
dena (1.48), Verona {1.51), Reggio Emilia {1.52), Brescia (1.59), Pesaro 
andUrbino (1.82), Cuneo (1.83), Ancona (1.91), Turin (1.93), Vicenza (1.93). 

Provinces in which it is between 2 and 3 liras : AscoU Piceno (2,05), 
Paleimo {2,07), Padua (2.10), Cagliari (2.25), Piacenza (2,27), Avellino 
(2.46), Bergamo (2.47), Benevento {2.47), Syraciase (2.64), Girgenti{2.72). 
Caserta (2.74), Como (2.76), Foggia (2.80), Livorno {2.85), Lecce (2.87), 
Caltanissetta (2.89), Bari (2.89), Catania (2.91), Massa and Carrara {2.92), 
Pisa (3). 

Pro^-inces in which it is betureen 3 and 4 liras : Florence {3.02), Arezzo 
(3-07)t Siena (3.08), Parma (3.08), Treviso (3.10), Lucca (3.13), Sassari 
(3.14), Trapani (340), Rovigo ( 343 )> Fotenza (3.51), Messina ( 3 - 56 ). Ca- 
tanzaro (3.91) Grosseto (3.92), Aquila {3.96). 

Provinces in whic^j it is between 4 and 5 liras : Salerno {4.3b), Reggio 
Calabria (4.54), Teramo (4.70), Venice (4.80). 

Pro^ces in which it is more than 5 liras the hectare : Chieti {5.12), 
Cosexiza (5.22), Campobasso (5.66). 

The total charge thus falling on landed property is not heavy, and for 
single properties it is negligible as compared with other items of farming 
costs. 


« * 

Such are the general lines of the new Italian law pra\ 4 ding for the acci¬ 
dents of agriculture. It does not contain a final answer to all the various 
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and delicate questions which make up the problem of the insurance of agri¬ 
cultural labourers. On the contrary, the intention has been to give an 
essentially experimental character to the measure; and it is provided that 
within five years of the date at which it comes into force a report on the 
results obtained by applying it, together with proposals for amendments 
which may seem advisable, will be presented to Parliament by the care 
of the Ministry of Industry, Trade and Labour. It will thus be possible 
to make the whole system of this insurance adequate to the needs which 
may be made apparent by the actual results of its working. 



Part 111: Credit 


CANADA. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF RURAE CREDIT. 


0]?FICIAI/ SOURCE: 

The Agricultural G'zltte op Cast ad a. Ottawa, August 1918. 


The question of rural credit has attracted much attention in Canada in 
recent years. A number of Acts bearing on it have been passed by the 
different provincial legislatures, and most of them have been successfully 
applied. The Federal Department of Agriculture has brought together in 
the Agricultural Gazette of Canada a series of notices showing the present 
state of rural credit in each province. On the basis of these we will briefly 
show how rural credit is oiganized and how it has developed in the various 
provinces. 


§ I. RURAU credit IX NOVA SCOTIA. 

The legislature of Nova Scotia passed in 1912 an Act for the Encour¬ 
agement of Settlers on Farm Lands with the object of affording means and 
encours^ement to settlers to buy farm holdings for themselves. The pri¬ 
mary intention was to serve newcomers, but the benefits of the measure 
have been available for farmers bom in the province who have wished to 
buy land or to effect improvements on their farms. 

By the terms of the Act the government does not giant money direct¬ 
ly to the applicant for a loan. Arrangements have been made with an esta¬ 
blished lading company which advances to the farmer 40 per cent, of 
the appraised value of the property he wishes to buy or improve. In ap¬ 
proved cases and to thoroughly experienced farmers the government guar¬ 
antees, if necessary^ an additional advance of 40 per cent., making the com¬ 
pany's total advance 80 per cent. The applicant must possess cash to the 
value of at least 20 per cent, of the value of the farm, in addition to what 
he requires for house furnishing, stock, implements, and the maintenance 
of himscjf and his family. The lending company takes a mortgage on 
the property. 
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A farmer who wishes for an advance tinder this Act appKes to the 
Department of Industries and Immigration. His property or the propert>' 
he wishes to buy is then inspected and a value placed on it by this depart¬ 
ment’s farm inspector, and it is also inspected and valued by the land 
valuer of the lending company. 

Farms on which loans are granted are inspected from time to time by 
the inspector of the department who is empowered to issue instructions for 
the guidance of the borrower. The mortgagee must manure and manage 
and generally farm his land in an efElcient manner and follow such methods 
of husbandry as will keep the land in a good state. He must repair and 
keep in repair all the buildings, fences, hedges and walls on the farm and 
must not allow any noxious weeds to run to seed. He must keep his farm 
well and properly stocked, and, so far as is possible, all hay, grain and root 
crops on the farm must be consumed by the stock on it. In the event of 
his selling any of these products the farmer must return to the land either 
barnyard manure or commercial fertilizer of a value equal to two thirds of 
the value as manure of the products sold. 

The mortgage makes repayments by the amortization method. The 
mortgages negotiated by” the Department of Industries and Immigration 
are for a definite number of years, agreed upon, but may be paid off at any 
time during that period. The company cannot, however, call in a mortgage 
until the end of the term, provided the borrower pay his instalments with 
reasonable promptness. It may be difficult for a man to pay much on 
account of principal during the first years of his tenure of a farm. This 
fact is taken into consideration: in order to help the farmer to establish 
himself well the government and lending company’ may agree to a release 
of payments for a period not exceedii^ five years. 

Altogether 187 applications for advances have been made and 70 of 
them have been granted. To secure its loans the lending company has 
taken mortgages on buildings valued at $94,850 and on 11,079 ^icres of 
land valued at $121,658. The total loans granted amounted to $129,765, 
of which sum the government guaranteed $ 56,825. The total valuation of 
the property given as security was $216,508. Applications were rejected 
for various reasons, including defective title, insufficient security and unfit¬ 
ness of the applicant. The terms of the mortgages ranged from six to fifteen 
years, and interest on them from 6 to 7 per cent, according to the condi¬ 
tion of the money market. The purposes for which loans were grgyited in¬ 
cluded not only the purchase of land but also drainage, the clearing of ad¬ 
ditional land, the purchase of stock and implements, the erection of suit¬ 
able fencing and outbuildings, and other improvements. 


§ 2. RXTRAI, credit in new BRUNSWICK. 

The yearly decrease in the rural population, the large number of aban¬ 
doned or semi-abandoned farms, the steady increase in the importation of 
foodstuffs, and the insistent call for capital by men willing to till the soil 
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induced the government to pass the Act to Encourage the Settlement of 
Farm Lands. This provides for a bond issue and foi the appointment of 
a board of three to administer the fund, choose farms for purchase, and re¬ 
sell them to bona fide settlers. All transactions are in the name of the 
board. 

A bond issue of §100,000 was made to run for a period of twenty 
years ; §5,000 aie set aside yearly from the current revenues to meet the 
principal when it falls due. Farms can be bought by the board and resold 
at cost upon the following conditions: “ Twenty-five per centum of the pur 
chase money, if the price being paid foi the property is less than one thous¬ 
and dollars, but, if in excess of that sum. then an initial payment of thirty- 
five per cent., to be paid when possession is given to the purchaser, and the 
balance, with interest at five per cent, thereon, at such stated periods as 
the said board may agree upon with the purchaser ; the final payment to 
be made at a date not exceeding ten years from the date of the agreement 
to purchase, except that in special cases an extension of tw o years may be 
given by unanimous consent of the board. ** 

Farms suitable for settlement with ever\’ obtainable detail concerning 
them are catalogued, and anyone who has no preference with regard to 
situation is helped to make his choice. As soon as a settler decides upon a 
property the inspector, who is a member of the board, inspects it carefully, 
and reports on it to the board, with a recommendation as to value, etc. If 
the report be satisfactory the property is bought by the board and resold to 
the settler on the terms laid down in the Act. The board retains the title- 
deed and the purchaser holds a deed of agreement granted by the board, 
until the purchaser has paid by yearly instalments the debt he has in¬ 
curred, when a transfer of the property' is made. 

Many young men in the pro\dnce wish to secure properties near their 
relatives. In such cases they may chouse the nearest vacant farm suitable 
to their purpose and apply to the board lor assistance. The regular pro¬ 
cedure is followed and such men are nearly alw'ays helped. Large numbers 
of them would otherwise move to other parts. 

Incoming settlers w’ho deal with the board are protected from buying 
land on which to settle in out-of-the-way places. 3 ^Iany districts in w^hich 
there once w^as a good number of settlers have been abandoned because of 
their unsuitability to agriculture or lack of means of transport, or because the 
industry' incidental to lumbering or mining has ceased to exist on them. 
The urgent need for foodstuffs induced many persons to clear and cultivate 
land near such points. Speculation in land is also eliminated. The eaily 
settlers cleared much high and very rolling land which should have 
remained under timber — such farms should be left .vacant and re¬ 
forested. 

Should any purchaser fail to make the agreed payments the board may 
dispossess him and arrange for another settler. When, however, such failure 
is due to unfavourable circumstances the defaulter' receives all considera¬ 
tion and assistance. But when it appears to be the result of wilful 
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ne^gence or endeavour to defraud, the farm is immediately taken ovei 
by the board. 

The Act was passed in 1912. Since this date 345 farms have bedu 
bought and 333 have been resold for S 275,644, which sum also represents 
the purchase price. The purchasers have repaid $130,600.74 by instal¬ 
ments. In nearly every case the loan assists the purchase of the land. 


§ 3. Rurae credit in qcedec. 

Although as yet there are, properly speaking, no rural credit associa¬ 
tions like those of the west in the province of Quebec, there are a large 
number of Caisses Popidaires (credit banks) which are real institutions of 
savings and credit and open to the agricultuial and manufacturing 
classes. 

Such banks were organized und^ the Quebec Syndicates Act, 1906. 
(Revised Statutes, Quebec, 1909, amended by i Geo. V, 2nd session, and 
5 Geo. V). 

The object of association is defined as follows by th< statute . 

‘ * The object of the association shall be to study, protect and defend the 
economic interests of the labouring dasses. For that purpose it may buy 
for resale to the assodates only, such artides as are necessary for the ^p- 
port of life, or for the works of their industry; open up credits for them and 
make loans to them, establish works in common for the assodates, or allow 
them to devote themsdves to processes of production, and to sell the pro¬ 
ducts thereof, either collfctively or indiddually. " 

No one but the members can do business with the assodation, The 
shares must not be less than a dollar each, usually they are $5. There is a 
limit to the number of shares which ma5r be bought by a shareholder but 
this number is considerable. 

Not a cent is contributed to the funds of these banks by any muni- 
dpal coundl or by government. 

The loans aie made on the security of a first mortgage when the 
amount is considerable, or on a promissory note when it is comparatively 
small. Repayments of capital and interest are made monthly. 

Profits are divided between the shareholders in the form of a divid¬ 
end at the end of the assodation s year, at least 10 per cent, of the total 
amount of profits bdng first deducted to make a collective credit to cover 
possible losses. Dividends paid to shareholders vary from 3% to 7 per 
cent of the capital they have subscribed; and the interest paid to depos¬ 
itors from 3 to 4 per cent, of their savings. 

Since 1915 these banks have been obliged to prepare at the end of the 
fiscal year a statement in three copies of their operations; one copy is hand¬ 
ed to the secretaiy of the province and one to the ofiSce of the derk or 
of the secretary-treasurer of the munidpality, while the third is kept in the 
office of the assodation. The correctness of these statements is certified 
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under oath by the manager before a justice of the peace, a^d this is the 
extent of the supervision exerdscd by tbe government. 

The following figures r^arding the popular banks refer to 1916: 


Number of banks reporting. 94 (i) 

Number of members. 25,028 

Number of depositors. 

Number of loans agreed to. 11,200 

Amount of loans made. 51,641,258 

Total profits accumulated. $ 100,945 


In 1916 the operations of the banks amounted to $5,534,246.44, 
divided as follows among recdpts and expenditure: 

Receipts, 


Cash in hand on first day of year. 5 326,176.09 

Social capital. 118,195.56 

Admission taxes.*. 3,088.68 

Savings. 3,543,462.76 

Loans postponed. 1,423,445.01 

' Profits. 119,878.34 


$ 5,534.246.44 

Expenditure, 


Share capital paid up.$ 61,733.40 

Savings refunded. 3,142,982.14 

Loans outstanding. 1,771,247.38 

General expenditure. 16,230.06 

Dividends. 31,562.50 

Interest on savings. 32,026.50 

Cash in hand on last day of 5^ear. 478,464 46 


$5,534,246.44 

In the previous year the transactions of the banks amounted to 
$4490,953.41, so that the increase was $1,043,293.03 in 1916. This is 
condusive evidence of the development and usefulness of these financial 
institutions. 

Out of 11,201 loans made during 1916 of amounts mostly under 
$1,000 the loans of sums between $100 and $200 were most numerous. 


(i) In 1916 six caissts populaires did not repoit. 
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There were 579 loans between I5 and $10 in amount, 725 between $20 
and $25 ; 875 between $40 and $50 ; 1,620 between $100 and $200; 
118 between $500 and $600, and 85 between $900 and $1000. 

Out of the 100 banks existing in 1916, 19 were in the cities — 4 of 
them in Montreal and 5 in Quebec — and 81 in the towns. A few others 
were established in 1917 


§ 4. RuRAT CRKDIT in ONTARIO. 

The provincial legislature of Ontario passed during its 1916 session an 
Act authorizmg loans to settlers in the northern and north-v^ estem district 
of the province. % 

The maximum amount which may be lent to any settler was fixed at 
$500, interest to be at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, and terms and 
conditions as the lyoan Commissioner might thhik proper. 

Any loan made is registered against the land, in the Department of 
!Lands, Forest and Mines in the case of impatented lands, and in the Pro¬ 
perty Registry or Land Titles OfiSce in the case of patented lands. It 
constitutes a lien on the land. 

Settlers desiring to obtain a loan should call on the Crown Lands 
Agent of their district, at whose ofiftce they can fill up an application form, 
giving details as to the situation of the lot in question, the amount of the 
loan they want, the period for which they want it, and the proposed terms 
of repayment. Interest is payable annually. Full information must be 
given as to the purpose for which the loan is required; for the intentron of 
the government is to help legitimate settlers to make further improvements 
— erect buildings, buy live stock and farm implements, clear land, etc. — 
and it is a condition of the granting of the loans that the money be spent 
on the specific pmpose set out in the application unless the Loan Commis¬ 
sioner give his consent in writing to any change in this purpose. 

The^application form also provides for detailed information as to 
the number of acres of land cultivated, the number ready for cultivation, 
the number on which timber has been chopped or burnt, the total number 
of acres of arable land and of standing timber, the class or kind of the timber, 
the dimensions and material of buildings, and the amount of the live stock 
and farming implements held. 

The total sum lent on the conditions thus outlined up to 31 October 
1917 was $300,000 ; the number of loans made was 1,167 ^nd the average 
amount of a loan $357. The applications were for loans ranging in amount 
from $50 to $500. 

In 1917 the Farm Loan Act was passed. This measure authorizes 
the provincial treasurer to lend money to a township corporation against 
debentures of the township, and thus to enable the corporation to make 
loans to farmers, principally for the purpose of permanent improvements. 
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§ 5. Rurai, credit in Mx^TOBA. 

In this review we have akeady twice noticed (i) the success which 
has attended the application of the Rural Credits Act, passed by the Mani¬ 
toba legislature in 1917. We will now give some moie detailed informa¬ 
tion as to this Act. 

It provides for the organization by Manitoba farmers of Rural Credit 
Societies, which enable their individual shareholders to obtain short¬ 
term loans for the purpose of carrying on or extending their farming opera¬ 
tions. The security for a loan is the crops produced by use of the money 
lent or the Uve stock or machinery bought therewith. The money is lent 
by the bank to the societies at 6 per cent and the individual borrower is 
charged 7 per cent., the difference going to pay the expenses of the society 
and increase the guarantee fund. 

Each member of a society must take stock up to the amount ol ^ 100 
and his liability is limited to that amount. The provincial government 
takes an amount ol stock equal to half that subscribed by the members of 
the society, and the municipality within the boundaries of which the mem¬ 
bers of the society live and farm dso takes this amount ol stock. The pro¬ 
ceeds of this stodkform a guarantee fund which is the basis for credit, and 
the sodety will be enabled to secure credits for individual members amount¬ 
ing to many times the total amount of the subscribed stock. It is provided 
that the munidpal subscription need not be in actual cash but may be in 
bonds of the municipality. With a capital of $10,000 accruing from the 
subscriptions of Sioo each of fifty farmers, and from half the amount of 
these subscriptions subscribed both by the provindal government and by 
the munidpality, the sodety becoming responsible for each loan made to its 
members, it is calculated that'loans totalling at least ^100,000 could be 
secured from the bank or banks with which it is arranged that the sodety 
do business. 

The Act provides that when at least fifteen farmers in any district have 
dedded to organize a Rural Credit Sodety, they shall apply by petition to 
the prodndal secretary for permission to be incorporated. The government 
will then appoint an officer to act as secretaiy' and treasurer of the society 
until its organization has been completed and a permanent secretary and 
treasurer can be appointed, Xo sodety can begin business until it has re¬ 
ceived subscriptions from not less than fifty persons who arc actually en¬ 
gaged in farming or have agreed to engage wdthin one year in fanning ope¬ 
rations, and these must subscribe for stock to the amount of not less 
than $5,000 of which not less than 10 per cent, must be paid up. When 
the organization of the sodety is complete the management is vested in a 
board of nine directors, of whom three are elected by the members of the 
sodet\'^, three are named by the munidpality and three are appointed by 

(i) See our issues for S^tember 1918, page 730, and November-December 1918, 
page 908. 
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the government of Manitoba. The last-named must include a graduate 
in agriculture who becomes government supervisor of agriculture in the di¬ 
strict. One of the directors is to act as secretary and must be a capable 
accountant. He will be the only officer paid by the society. The Act 
provides that the loans shall be for the purchase of seed, fodder or other sup¬ 
plies, of implements or machinery, and of live stock, and for payment of 
the cost of carrying on farming, ranching and other like operations and of 
preparing land for cultivation. 

The Credit Society is also authorized to act as agent for its members 
in buying supplies and seUing products, and it may take steps to promote 
co-operation for the improvement of the conditions of farm life and to ex¬ 
tend the scope of the society's acti\dties to include all residents in the 
district. 

Notes covering loans will mature not later than 31 December of the 
>ear in which the loans are made. If the loans cannot reasonably be 
realized by that date they may be renewed. 

All mrmicipal, provincial or school buildings may be used by any 
society for any meeting, free of charge. 


§ 6 . Rurae credit in alberta. 

Three Acts were passed in 1917 to secure funds for agricultural purposes. 
The first is called An Act to encourage the increased raising of stock in 
the pro\dnce of Alberta '* and commonly known as the '* Cow Bill * . It 
is administered under the I/ive Stock Commissioner’s office. It pro\udes 
for the establishing of co-operative borrowing associations of five or more 
farmers, each of whom may borrow amounts up to a maximum of S500 
in order to buy stock, the amount borrowed and the stock purchased being 
subject to the approval of the commissioner. The stock must consist of 
cows and heifers but provision is made for the joint purchase of registered 
bulls. A dollar fee is collected from each member for eyery Sioo he bor¬ 
rows. The interest must not exceed 6 per cent. The money is obtained 
from the banks and repayment is guaranteed by the government. The sale 
of stock and its offspring is subject to the approval of the commissioner. 
No female stock may be sold. A loan is for a period of five years but may 
be repaid during that time. The government guaranteed over half a mil¬ 
lion dollars to 1200 borrowers tmder this Act in 1917. 

The second Act is called An Act respecting co-operative credit 
It authorizes the formation of co-operative credit societies to lend money 
on joint municipal and government guarantee. Such a credit association 
has eight directors, four named by the orgnization's meeting, two by the 
Ivieutenant-Govemor-in-Coundl and two by the municipality giving the 
guarantee. The purposes for which money is lent by d. society include the 
following: 

** («) To procure short term loans for its members for paying the cost 
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of farming operations of all kinds and increasing the production of farm 
products and particularly for the following purposes : 

" (i) The purchase of seed, feed* and other farm supplies , 

“ (2) The purchase of implements and machinery ; 

(3) The purchase of cows, horses, sheep and other live stock ; 

“ (4) The payment of the cost of carrying on any fanning, ranching, 
stock-raising, dairying or other like operations ; 

“ (5) The pajrment of the cost of preparing for cultivation. 

“ (6) To act as agent for the members in purchasing goods, chattels, 
efiEects, stock, grain, coal, wood, lumber, merchandise, or any other article 
or commodity required by subscribers and in selling any products produoed 
by subscribers; 

“ (c) To promote co-operation among its members for the improve¬ 
ment of conditions of farm life. ” 

The third Act is called " An Act to foster and encourage agricultural 
development by means of standard forms of investment upon farm mort¬ 
gages and the equalization of rates of interest. ” It enables the holders of 
land to secure through the government long-term loans at low rates of 
interest and extending over a period of thirty years, repa3ments being made 
annually on the amortization plan. This Act is administered by the Com¬ 
missioner of Farm loans and a body called the Alberta Farm loan Board. 
For the present it is practically dormant and will continue so until the re¬ 
turn of peace conditions. 



MISCEI,I/ANEOUS INFORMATION REI^ATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


T-KITED states, 

FARM I,OAXS MADE BY FEDERAL I,A^D B ANKS UP TO ?i UECEMBFR1918. — Tht 
Fconomxt World New York, 25 January 1919. 

On I January 1919 the grand total of all the mortgage loans conduded 
by the I/and Banks since the establishment of the Federal Farm Loan sys¬ 
tem was 8157,020,751. The applications for loans had however been for 
a far larger sum, namely 8425,741,722, and had numbered 167,966. In 
December 1918 the number of applications was 5,672 and they were for 
$19,199,613 : in that month 4,251 loans amounting to $15,014,773 were 
approved. 

The following table shows the amount of money lent by the several 
Federal Land Banks during the twenty-one months which ended on 31 
December 1918: 

Land Bank: 


Spokane . 


24.531.715 

St Paul. 


22,555.400 

Omaha. 


16,859.640 

Wichita. 

i) 

16,358,100 

Houston. 

» 

15.202,546 

New Orleans. 


11.356,915 

St. Louis. 

I) 

10,829,450 

Louisville . ...... 

i) 

10,111,000 

Berkeley. 

>) 

9.573.600 

Columbia, S. C. 

V 

7.795.850 

Baltimore. 


6,129,450 

Springfield, Mass. 

» 

5,681,045 

Total.... 

8 

157,020,751 


The fact that farmers who borrow from the Land Banks meet their 
obligationspunctuahyisprovedby a statement that of the $4,644,000 due 
up to I January 1919 as interest and amortization payments on outstanding 
mortgage loans, only $83,000 or 1.8 per cent, had not been paid on the 
right date, and only $11,000 were more than ninety days overdue. 
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SPAIN. 

THE PROBLEM OF FORESTRY AND OFFICIAL ACTION. 
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§ I. Introduction. 

In describing the land of Spain the Resena geogrdfica y estadistica, 
published by the Institido geogrdfico y estadistico of Madrid, expresses itself 
as follows: " The diminution of our former forest wealth goes on very rap¬ 
idly. From year to year we see lands once wooded laid waste. lyife flees 
from them ; rain becomes rarer and rarer: the sierras show their stripped 
skeleton of bare rock ; and large parts of our land are on the way to become 
deserts. The forests which in times past covered the summits of our sierras 
have been completely rased to the ground, and the miserable woods* which 
are all that is left of them will disappear within very few years if the pre¬ 
vailing hatred of trees does not soon cease to make itself felt so untiringly. " 
Such is indeed the position of Spanish forestry, a position which would be 
enough in itself to attract the attention of the public authorities. But in 
order to have an exact idea of the importance which the problem of forestry’ 
assumes in Spain it is necessary to consider it in relation with the special 
conditions reigning in Spanish territory. We should recall that the land of 
Spain has, next to that of Switzerland, the most varied surface in Europe, 
having six mountain s5"stenis (i) ; that the composition of the soil makes it 
largely sterile or slightly productive, so that even steppes exist in Spain. 
These are areas incapable of being irrigated and therefore impervious to 
all agriculture, which can be used only as pastureland or can at most be 
planted with the Pinus halepensib. They cover as much ab 3,500,000 hect¬ 
ares (2). Finally the climate of Spain is characterized by extreme inequal¬ 
ity and sudden changes of temperature, so that in some districts there is 
an average difference of more than 600 (between —lo® and +43P in the 
province of Burgos) between the monthly isomerics and isotherals. There 
is the same inequality in the degree of humidity. 

Besides the temperate valley there is the mountain-top crowned with 
perpetual snow ; beside the fertile plain the bared rocky slope and the de¬ 
solate steppe ; and aU around the fine cultivated fields of Murcia and Valen¬ 
cia there are the valle3"s where the floods collect which lay the crops waste. 

(1) These systems are the northern system (108 to 2,453 metrer), the Iberian system (220 
to 2,315 metres), the central system (655 to 2,560 metres), that of the mountains ot Toledo 
^04 to 1490 metres,, the Betic system (113 to 1299 metres), and the Penibetlc system (410 to 
3,481 metre**). 

(2) The publication already mentioned ot the Insiitwlo GeoffrAfico y Fstcn/fsfifo reproduces 
the tollowing figures, those ot Engineer 3 VIai;afla.»,as to the distribution ot the Spanish soil: 


(x) Rocks entirely bare. 10 per cent. 

(2) Very slightly productive lands. 35 per cent. 

(3) Uands of average productivity. 45 pe^ eent. 

(4) Favoured and very productive lands . -. 10 per cent. 


The Jumia Consulttva Agrondmtea distributes the 50,451,688 hectares which make up tfie 
area of Spain as follow?; cultivated area 31,703,880 hectares; forests and pasture lands 
24,055,547 hectares; area not admitting of cultivation 4,693,261 hectares. We would recall, 
finally, that in Europe there are steppe* cnly in Russia, Hungary and Spain. 
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Such are the qtiite special conditions of the land of Spain which give rise 
to the present position of the country' with regard to cultivation and pro¬ 
duction. 

According to official calculations there are at present, out of the 
50,000,000 hectares which, in round figures, constitute the territory of the 
country, only 21,500,000 hectares or 43 per cent, given up to agriculture. 
Experte agree unanimously’ that, given the conditions of urhich we have 
spoken, it would be very*’ difficult to till more than half the land of Spain, 
and therefore there will always be some 25,000,000 hectares which can be 
used only for forestry. If it be considered that the total area of adequately 
planted pubUc and private vroods does not now exceed some 5,000,000 
hectares, it will be seen that, although the area occupied by towns and 
villages and by watercourses, public roads, etc. is estimated at four or five 
million hectares, there still remain from fifteen to sixteen million hectares 
of Spanish territory, or more than a quarter of the whole, which are 
unproductive or form wretched pasturelands and which are economically 
fitted only to be used as woodland. 

It is therefore dear that the problem of forestry has in Spain an im¬ 
portance of the first rank. 

§ 3. Forest wealth and the emancipation op rAND setti^eb 
OR HEEB in mortmain. 

The essential features of the history of forestry^ in Spain are, according 
to the most authoritative opifiions, the excessive destruction of forests and 
the postponement of the reaction in their favour, in spite of the fact that, 
as we have said, a large part of Spanish territory must either be afforested 
or else remain uncultivated. Among the causes determining deforestation 
must be recognized the seriously mistaken principle on which property 
settled or hd.d in mortmain was emancipated in order that the public 
woods might pass into private ownership. We will notice the influence 
which the emancipation of property” settled or held in mortmain has had 
on the present situation, rapi^y tracing such property back to its origin. 

Causes which varied with periods had concentrated rural and urban 
property’ in the hands of a small number of landowners. Property’ was 
condemned to perpetual immobility. So much was this the case that at 
the end of the eighteenth century hardly a third of Spanish territory’ was 
free from family settlements. The better and the more important share 
of landed property was out of the market, without fluidity, condemned to 
be the perpetual possession of certain families and corporations and inac- 

(i) la Deaixiark 6^.5 percent, ol the land is cultivated, in Italy 63 ^percent, in Belamm 
53*5 per cent., in France 53.3 per cent. 

{3) As regards legislation as to the emanicipatiou of property settled or held in mort¬ 
main an.l its antecedents, see the artide “ The Distribution of Rural Property and Eand 
Settlement in their Relation to the Agrarian Problem ’* in our is<me tor May and Ju^ 1916. 

(3) See the artide already citec'. 
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cessible to everyone eke. The evil became so great and its influence for 
the impoverishment of the country so manifest that public opinion b^an 
to revolt against it. This brought about a reaction which succeeded in 
obtaining first, in 1879, ^ ^oysl decree for the sale of almost all the pro¬ 
perties of charitable institutions, confraternities, religious bodies, and lay 
charities. The reaction then received a yet more vigorous impulse from the 
members of the legislative assembly of the States of Cadiz who granted that 
feudal lordships might be suppressed and ruined or suppressed convents 
and other propertes alienated. This public reaction, more or less impeded 
by the great political \dcissitudes through which Spain was passing at the 
time, attained the complete fulfilment of the hopes entertained for it 
in 1855 when the emancipation of land settled or held in mortmain be¬ 
came an accomplished fact. 

For the States of the Constituent Assembly of 1854 authorized the re¬ 
demption of charges and ancient rights and dues. They restored to the scope 
of the vivifying force of private interest all that had belonged to the immense 
mass of properties held in mortmain. It could not however escape the 
attention of the legislators that certain of these properties were of such a 
nature that private interest, left to itself, was not fitted to improve and 
preserve them. Therefore the decree for the sale of the woods comprised 
in the properties to be emanicipated, established (artide 2, § 6 of the law 
of I May 1855) that neither forests nor woods of which the government 
thought the sde inadvisable would be alienated, and the common pastiare 
lands intended for the live stock of villages were soon afterwards similarly 
reserved. 

In order to understand the importance of these exceptions it is neces¬ 
sary to know that in 1855, after the two emanidpations of land settled or 
hdd in mortmain which had been completed in 1821-23 and 1833-49, and 
in the course of which property worth 4,000,000,000 reals (i) and compris¬ 
ing much woodland had been sold, there wer^ still 12,500,000 hectares of 
public woods in Spain, 

In order to put into practice the exception made by the law of 1855, 
the government asked for the opinion of the Jwita factdtativa de Monies. 
This body, considering Spanish territory as divided into distinct forest di¬ 
stricts, pointed out a sdentific piindple for the determination of the woods 
in each district which ought to benefit by the exception and remain public. 
The inadequate number of the expert staff which would thus have deter¬ 
mined the woods sdentificaHy, and the shortness of the time available 
for ascertaining which woods could be sold in order to increase the resources 
of the Treasury, caused however a practical prindple, on which the woods 
could be classified easily and rapidly, to be preferred. Thus for many 
years there was in Spain no criterion for excepting public woods from sales 
saving the fact that they consisted of beeches or of the various spedes belong¬ 
ing to the genera Pinas and Quercns {2). This rule, based on a profound 

(i) Moue> unit of Uie time, equal to about 25 ceutimos. 

{2) Article 2 of the law of 24 ISIaj 1863. 
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knowledge of the botanic geography of Spain, allowed the government 
schemes to be supported without any serious compromising of the forest 
wealth of the country, but brought about that many woodlands which should 
have retained a public character passed into the hands of individuals. Thus 
when in 1896 the principle was put into practice of excepting forests from 
sale because of their influence on watercourses, because they kept land from 
crumbling, for reasons of health, etc., and thus of considering them as 
havii^ a public usefulness, it had come about that, in ^rirtue of the emani- 
dpation, many properties which were in the conditions qualifying them to 
be excepted from sale had passed into private ownership at the time when 
it had been possible to sell them because they did not include trees of the 
kinds mentioned. 


§ 3. Present position op the woods op Spain. 

Before gi^dng some statistical data as to the forest wealth of Spain we 
must, in order that these data may be better understood, show the dassific- 
ations and subdassiflcations which have been made of the woods consti¬ 
tuting this wealth. We would note that the data which it is our intention 
to give refer only to public woods, for since in Spain the general land- 
valuation has not yet been completed there are no offidal data as to the 
woods in private ownership (1). 

In consequence of the revision ordered by the law of 30 August 1896 
the public woods were divided into two large groups, namely one formed by 
woods in the dass of those excepted for reasons of public utility from the 
emanidpation of land settled or held in mortmain, a dass formed by applying 
the ro5"al decree of 27 February 1897, and another comprising all woods which 
had not this character. The woods induded in this second group may be¬ 
long to the State or the communes. They are, in accordance with their 
characteristics, woods giving pasturage to cattle, woods forming commons, 
and woods which can be alienated, and they depend on the Ministry of 
Finances. The woods of the first group, those hadng a public usefulness, 
depend on the Ministo" of the Fomeivto and are entrusted to the depart¬ 
ment of forests in that ministry.. They are in their turn didded, according 
to their ownership, into woods of the State, of the communes and of public 
establishments. 

As regards the uses to which they are put, aH the public utility woods 
are divided into three groups, in accordance with whether they are managed 
as forest districts and subject to inspections of the ordinary department, 
whether they are undergoing oiganization or whether they are being re¬ 
forested. 

Xow that we have explained the division of public woods in general 
we will turn to the woods of the first group established, that of the public 


(i) It is believed that in Spain the woods in private ownership form about two thirds ol all 
the woods in the country 
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utility woods. Their content of foiest wealth, according to the method or 
system of dealing with them, is as follows (i). 


System of dealing 




Woods bdongixig 



vrwus 

or department 
on which they depend 

to the State 

jnumber hectares 

to the communes 

number hectaxes 

to pnbJic 
establishments 

number hectares number hectares 

DistTicts 

1 

1 2 * 4 | 

1 1 

165,20917,0751 

4 300,607 

iS 

3,03*17.317] 

4,468,90s 

Inspection of organi 

ZdtlOU 

^1 

61.371 

303 

264.931 

2 

3 .a 48 339 | 

3*9,350 

Inspection 01 retoi- 
estation 

486| 

16,630 

6b 

97,687 

' — 

1 

— 552 _ 

114.317 


Total 744j 243 , 77 o’ 7 , 444 | 4,562,225, 20 6,280|8,2o8 4 , 9 i -«,775 


The forest wealth utilized is distributed as follows according to its kind: 



hectares 

Percentage 
of forest 


_ 

area 

High Forest. 

3,117,243 

42.6 

Coppice. 

1,253,368 

35-9 

Thickets and pasturage . . . 

1.447.779 

31-5 

j. 

The extent to which the forest area is utilized for vaiious purposes 

pears from the following figures : 

» hectares 

Percentage 
of foicst 


_ 

area 

Timber . 

66,234 

1-3 

Firewood . 

376.193 

7.6 

Pasturage.. . 

3.641,759 

74-1 

Oak groves (pasturing pigs) . 

98.157 

1.9 

Esparto grass. 

118,991 

3.4 

Resin. 

93,276 

1.9 

Bark . 

16,124 

0-3 

Fruit . 

109,251 

0.2 

Sand and stones. 

13,671 

0.2 

Other products . 

534,088 

10.8 


To complete the data referring to public utility woods we give figures 
as to the yidd in cash obtained from them and the estimate of the forest 
products consumed during the forest year. 

(I j These data aiul those which follow are borrowed liora the Rts nt y estaiis- 

til it de Eshani nptl refer to the year igic. 
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Utilization 


'SHdd in pesetas 


in in kind Destruction 


Total 


Ordinary. 4,914,470.06} 

In conformity with customs | 

of nei^botnrhoocl . , 4x5,267.04 

Trees blown down. 82,340.29 

Trees destroyed by fire. . . 90 » 435-67 

Trees fraududenty utilized . 94,986^4 


3.455.901 

3,815,688.24 

13,769.44 

6400 

107,382.80 


Total . . 


5.597.499.50I 3.939,380.38! 


' 4.917.925.96 


I 

— I 4.®30.955-28 

— I 95,109.73 

114,251.501 304.731.17 

196,639.571 399,008.81 

310,87107! 9,847,750.95 


The following aie, finally, the official data referring to woods havh^ 
a public character but having no public nsefolness and depending on the 
Ministry of Finances. 


State woods , 


Woods oi communes 



Number 

Content 

Valuation 


of woods 

hectares 

pesetas 


92 

47,509 

4,823,422 

Alienable woods. 

4,446 

759,341 

93,961,058 

Pasturage of cattle. 

1,063 

246,257 

30,691,235 

Commons.. • 

1,044 

403,736 

50,493,020 

Kzsamined and not c’assificft . 

2,083 

165,243 

21,305,975 

Total * • • 

8,728 

1,622,086 

201,274,710 


Having examined the pres&Lt situation of the woods we will now see 
what increase might be brought to the forest wealth of Spain. For this 
purpose we will rely on the authoritativ'e opinion of Viscount de Eza whose 
words carry weight where Spanish agricultural economy is concerned (i). 

Of the area of Spanish territory which cannot be utilized except as 
woodland about 6,000,000 hectares are covered with forest trees, about 
13,000,000 hectares are covered with thickets or constitute pasturage, and 
there are about 700,000 hectares of permanent grass-land and something 

5,500,000 hectares of uncultivated and waste land. 

A beginning can be made by providing that these uncultivated and 
waste lands be afforested so that they become productive. To make the 
necessary roads, dwdlings for forest rangers and mountain pasturages will 
be to give continuous employment to workers who are now obliged to swell 
the exodus of the mountain people, and it will also be to attain to the estab- 

(i) We should recaU that Viscount de^za was president of the Association of Agticultiir- 
ists ot Spain, n post which be lerl in 1917 when he was nominated Minister of Fomento. He 
isnrw president of the Institute of Social Reform. The calculations we reproduce ate 
borrowed trom his work, El proHema agrarto en EspTHa, published in 1915. 
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lishment of industries which will increase the valtie of raw material. All this 
combined will bring about an increase in the yield of the soil which, accord¬ 
ing to the author we have named, might increase in the proportion of ir.2 to 
I or, in other words, each million hectares planted with forest trees and now 
worth 50,000,000 pesetas would after thirty-five years represent a capital 
of 560,000,000 pesetas. Taking the most cautious estimates as a basis, that 
is to say taking it that 75 per cent, of this area of 5,500,000 hectares of 
uncultivated and waste land is planted with forest trees while the rest is 
thickets and pasturage, that mountain pasturages are chiefly relied upon 
to make afforestation square wdth stock keeping, that the average value of 
these lands is 50 pesetas a hectare, and that 133 pesetas per hectare planted 
with forest tiees will be spent on the improvement of roads and com¬ 
munications, Oil housing and on other objects, at the end of thirty-five 
> ears (i) each million hectares will be worth 560,000,000 pe..etas. Besides, 
during these thirty-five years profits will certainly be made, since more than 
5,000,000 hectares will be covered with timber, firewood, resinous plants and 
serviceable pasturage, to say nothing of the advantage of being able pro¬ 
fitably to pay 15,000,000 pesetas in daily wages to workmen who would 
otherwise form a large part of the emigrant rural da&s. 

It should be remembered that the capital of 560,000,000 pesetas*, which 
the value of the wealth created by every million hectares planted with 
forest trees will represent, wfll, on a very moderate estimate, pay interest 
to the State at the rate of more than 4 per cent. The area intended for 
thickets and pasturage will 3deld a liquid profit of 2 pesetas a hectare, al¬ 
most the equivalent of the present yield of the woods managed by the hfin- 
istry of Fom€,ito. We will now turn our attention to these woods, hav¬ 
ing spoken of the most ungrateful soil found in Spanish territory". 

The area covered with forest trees, namely 2,117.243 hectares, now gives 
the w retched average yield of 3,158 cubic metres of timber a hectare Even 
if we add to this the corresponding yield of firewood we are still very far 
from the production which might, in <5pite of the imoiganized state ot this 
area, have been expected. In these woods yields going up to 8r pesetas a 
hectare in value are sometimes recorded. Nevertheless the total yield 
pei hectare of high forest, coppice and thickets in the whole forest area foi 
which the IVIinibtTy of Fommto is responsible is only 2.15 pesetas 

The author we are following considers that on the 2,117,243 hectares 
ot forest-^rees a production woith 30 pesetas a hectare might be realized. 
In the coppices, which now cover 1,252 368 hectares, a yield ot 10 pe¬ 
setas a hectaie would be reached, and in the i, 447,77Q hectares registered 
as thickets and pasturage one of 2 pesetas a hectaie. 


(i) Viscount de Eza places this peiiod at 35 jearb because he considers that this length of 
time tOt St elapse before lorest trees become normally productive He notes, finally, that the 
cs-iculations made with legard to this particular take into account mtere t at 3 per cent for such 
numl1 of yeais on the value of the soil, because this capital's one which i« evposed to no nsfc, 
anfl interest at 5 pei cent on the remainder becau‘?e plantation^* aie liable to damage bj fire 
anil luous^itthermisfortunes 
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To resume : according to Viscotmt de Eza, the increase of the annual 
3deld of the pubKc capital existing in forests, which is to be hoped for at 


the end of thirty-five years, is as follows: 

Pesetas 

For every million hectares of nncialtivated and waste 
land planted with forest trees an increase of capital of about 
510,000,000 pesetas and a yearly income of 20,400,000 X 

5 pesetas. 102,000,000 

As increase in the average production of the woods 
registered as being of public utility, that is as increment of 
the present production of 4,817,390 hectares . 68,749,745 

That is, the total increabe of annual income would be 170,749,745 


§ 4. CONSBQUENCK OF THE PRESE>ri' POSITION OF FORESTS. 

While the critical position of Spanish woods and the defective use made 
oi them represent a considerable loss of wealth, they also have deplorable 
effects on the system of watercourses and on the rural exodus. 

From the hydrographic point of view the Spanish peninsula can be 
divided into two parts by an imaginary line joining Tarragon, Leon and 
IJuelva. The district north and west of this line is subject to the influence 
of the sea and constitutes a zone of humidity. It is easy in it to grow in 
good conditions some kinds of crops ; natural resources are comparatively 
large and population is comparatively dense. The rest of the territory of 
Spain, namely nine ttnlhs of the whole, is characterized, except some parts 
of the Mediterranean coast, the Andalusian district and the valley’ of the Gua¬ 
dalquivir, by a rigorous climate and a dry and arid oil. Of the cultivated 
area of Spain only 1,231,094 hectares, that is 2 per cent, of the total area and 
5 per cent, of the cultivated area, are irrioatT_d. The remainder depends 
on the incidence of rains which is so largely influenced by the existence of 
masses of trees. Because these are lacking and there is surface evaporation 
in consequence, the evaporations from the Atlantic pass over Spanish 
territory without being condensed into rain. It is only in the coastal re¬ 
gions of the north-east that the rainfall reaches from 750 to 1000 milli¬ 
metres, or even, as at Santiago, i ,500 millimetres. In the centre it does not 
reach 600 millimetres a year, in the south-east certainly not even 300 milli¬ 
metres (l). fr 

Rains are insufficient and they are also irregular. In the summer 
mouths not more than 50 millimetre of rain fall in the northern district 
and not more than 28 in the south, and the beds of watercourses remain 
almost dry. Moreover during the thawing ' eason in the mountains and 

(t) The average annual lainfallmEuiope is 575 xnillimetres in the plains and about three 
times as much in mountainous districts. In France it is not less than 770 millimetres. 
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the short period of rains, streams which had seemed small and insignificant 
become terrible torrents, for not meeting on their course the vegetation 
which would check and stay their current, they lush downwards with ex¬ 
treme violence and annually flood whole districts, plunging the farmers 
into the greatest misery (i). 

From what has been said it is dear that to give water to the numerous 
districts which are burnt by the sun almost all the year round, and to reg¬ 
ulate the watercourses of the countrj^ systematically, so as to utilize them 
and at the same time to avoid the disasters of floods, is a problem which 
should above all others receive the attention of the government and of 
public opinion. 

This urgent necessity, universally felt in Spanish rural drcles, has given 
rise to two different currrents of expert opinion with regard to the manner 
in which the water problem should be sobbed. These currents, which are 
in realit}*' not mutuall} exclusive but mutually complementar}'', are known 
in the country as the drainage and irrigation policy and the forest poUcy. 
The supporters of the former recommend that the problem be solved by 
immediately constructing large drainage and irrigation works — i^anals, 
reser\"oirs, etc. — as was done in the Nile valle3^ Those in favour of the 
second policy maintain the necessity of reforesting Spanish woods before 
undertaking these works, for they state that canals and rese voirs will be 
useless if there be no water to flow into 01 collect in them, and that it would, 
on the other hand, be prejudicial, when the great winter spates occurred, 
to retain water on a denuded soil. The supporters of the drainage and irrig¬ 
ation policy retort that the problem needs to be solved prompt^, even 
if oxily partially, and that since a reforestation which would influence rain¬ 
fall and watercourses would need at least thirty-five years, ii is necessary 
during the lapse of this period to improve the present system of irrigation 
by undertaking the works which can be executed with relative speed. 

We do not wish to weary our readers by following in detail the discuss¬ 
ions of the supporters of one and the other programme, wliich, when all 
is said, are mutually complementary. We will merely state that the mea¬ 
sures taken hy the government in this matter during the last twenty years 
are. generally speaking, an application of the drainage and irrigalimi 
policy (2). 


(1) The important watexconises are themselves esrtremely irregular for the reason &tate«l; 
thuo, the flow of the Bbro measures near its source 93 cubic metres a second in summer and 
only about 4 cubic metres in winter. The damage caused by floods is such that in the province 
of Salamanca the villagts have largely disappeared. 

(2) In passing we think it useful to notice the chief work-? hitherto accomplished : 

Canal of the left bank of the Ebro — Cost 10,530,000 x>esetas; area irrigated 100,000 hect¬ 
ares — lands previously unproductive have been transformed into rich paddy-flelds. 

Canal of Aragon and Catalonia — Cost 36,000,000 pesetas; area «Kigate<l 100,000 hect¬ 
ares — has allowed much progress to be realized on the cultivated lands it waters. 

Moliuito R.eser\oir.--Cost 72,000 pesetas; area irrigated 600 hectares which annnally 
gi\e a yield equal to the 2ost of the works. 
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In the domain of diainage and irrigation the public authorities in 
Spain have not been behindhand, for the works of which we have just 
spoken have been executed almost entirely by means of Stat#* resources. 
As much cannot be said where the question of forests is concerned. Very 
little has been done for the woods : out of 2,000,000 hectares to be afforested, 
afforestation has been accomplished only on 200,000 hectares in forty-five 
years: while as regards binding and planting the dunes, prospecting has 
been done on 2000 hectares but the woik has been completed only on 976 
hectares. And so for months together the Spanish peasant watches the hoii- 
zon for the rain which alone can refresh his land, and which comes rarely, 
or in such form that he is obliged to abandon his land, since dikes, barricades 
and earthworks and the other, costly works to which, for lack of trees, the 
competent public departments must hat e recourse, cannot contain its fury. 

We will however examine the official action which has been taken in 
the matter of developing and protecting forest wealth, confining our at¬ 
tention for the reasons already stated to the public woods and forests. 


§5 The ofpiciae organization anbheforestaxion 

OF THE WOODS AND FORESTS. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the idea of establishing 
a department of forests began to be entertained in Spain. Itwa*. established 
by royal decree of 30 April 1830 that there should be an inspectorate of 
woods within the corps of dvil engineers, and later, in 1848, the Spedal 
School for Forest Esperts was inaugurated. Until experts began to be 
turned out by this school, the utilization and enjoyment of the woods was 
limited onlj' by the needs of the communes to w^hich forest wealth belong¬ 
ed almost entirely, as it still does. 

At first an offidal expert staff was made exdusivelj" responsible for 
the organization of the w’oods. This staff had to draw up for each wood a 
plan showing w hat had to be done in order that it might be most profitably 
utilized. An independent and well planned service of forest organization 
was not formed until 1890. Since that date the richest forests of Spain 
have little by little been brot*ght within the scope of this department, 
which has obtained fairh' satisfactory results. Among t£e most notable 


MezalocUci Reseivoir — Cost 4 j» 3 oo pesetas; area imgated iO,coo hectares,the fiis^ 
haive&l brougjit in moie than the works cost. 

Ptfla Reservoii. —Cost 6,imjo,ooo pesetas; area irrigated x 6,000 hectares; the first sum¬ 
mer hiivest brought in 6,uoo,ooo pesetas. 

Irrigation of Upper Aragou—The works now in course comprise a whole system of canals 
ami reservoirsirrigatinganareaof 300,000 hectares, and costing, according to the specifica- 
ti<m^, 7,nc 0,000 x>csetas. * 

There aie, finally, 54 other reservoirs in Spain of which the capacity varies from 300 cubic 
metres (Moguei reservoir in Navarre) to 40,000,000 cubic metres (Isbert reservoir in 
Alicante} 
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cases of a profit derived from such organization we will mention the 
forests of Cortes de la Frontera called El Robledal and La Salceda. These 
yielded 21,167 pesetas a year before and 113,063 pesetas a year after or¬ 
ganization. The State forests in the province of Jate yielded 22,624 before 
and 122,055 pesetas a year after organization. In order to give a more 
exact idea of the increase of forest pxoduction, which has been a result 
of intensive organization by the department, we give the following data which 
refer to the forest years 1909-10 and 1914-15 : 




X909-T9Z0 

1914-19x5 


Forest area organized 


329,550 

422,859 

hectares 

» » utilized 


259.187 

340,260 

A 


Timber, .... 

20.477 

36,987 

/> 


Firewood. . . . 

18,378 

39,088 



Pasturage . . . 
Oak groves (pas- 

242,079 

322,350 

»> 


tming pigs). . 

23,203 

33,722 


Area various^ utilized 

Resin. 

Cork and bark . 
Pine cones and 

44.905 

2,798 

58,732 

2,159 

w 


other fruits. . 

3 -t .500 

28,392 

>> 


Sand, stones and 



« 


earth .... 

1.430 

52 



Other uses . . 

100,415 

96,588 



We win now speak of the reforestation effected by the State. We 
should state in the first place that the Drainage, Irrigation and Forestry 
Department responsible for investigations prdiminary to this reforestation 
and its execution was organized by the royal decree of 7 July 1901 which pro¬ 
vided for the formation of ten large drainage, irrigation and forestr},* 
districts, of which nine now exist effectively. 

From the beginning available resources were used in undertaking the 
works for which this department was responsible. They consisted essenti¬ 
ally in covering completely denuded lands with vegetation, regulating 
torrents, binding dunes —in a word in all that is represented by the improve¬ 
ment of mountain lands which, as we have already said, occupy so im¬ 
portant a place in the system of watercouise^ and therefore not only in 
the economic and cultural but also in the social sphere. 

A measure which might have produced excellent results, had the 
private owners of woods received it with more enthusiasm, was the law of 
34 June 1908, which aims at the same time at constituting an important 
capital in forest for the State and for individuals, and at carr5ring out the 
scheme of reforestation and special w'orks thought to be necessary for 
ipipioving the conditions of wooSs and watercourses, all this to the evident 
advantage of landowners and adjacent districts. 

This law of 1908 provided above all that, in addition to the woods 
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belonging to the State, to the communes and to official establishments regis¬ 
tered by the Ministry of Fomenfo, existing woods and lands which had to 
be reforested would be taken to affect the general interest and to be of 
public utility, if their case were one of those described as follows : 

(rt) woods growing on the upper slopes of river basins ; 

(6) woods which, in their existing state or when reforested, could 
effectively regulate the great variations of rainfall; 

(c) woods which prevented landslips and the felling away of rocks 
or the formation of dunes, which supported or stiengthened insufficiently 
stable soil, protected canals or roads of communication, or prevented the 
disturbance of the water-suppty of towns and villages ; 

(d) woods which rendered marshy districts more healthy ; 

(e) woods which, when regularly organized, served to give perman¬ 
ence to the hygienic and economic conditions of adjacent communes. 

Follov^ing on the necessary investigations, and after receiving informa¬ 
tion from the competent authorities, the ]\Cnister of Fomenio points out, 
on his own initiative or in response to the requests of those interested,-the 
woods or lands which should in each province be declared to be protective 
woods or zones. 

By the terms of the law the reforestation it has in view can be effect¬ 
ed by the State or b3'- the landovmeis concerned. In the latter case if 
an owner of lands or woods situated in a protective zone and having an 
tindmded area of at least 100 hectares, claim the right to carry out reforest¬ 
ation himself, the department will give him aU the expert help he can need, 
and also seeds and saplings and exemption from the land tax, until such time 
as the wood shall have become fully productive in the opinion of the depart¬ 
ment. Such an owner will also have the benefit of the premiums estab¬ 
lished hy the law of 1^63 (i). If the woods in question are not situated 
within a protective zone the owners will have the right onl3^ to these pre¬ 
miums. 

When reforestation is to be accomplished b3" the f>tate, and an owner 
or uwneis contribute for the purpose thereof an undivided area situated 
in a protective zone and measuring as much as 1000 hectares, the depart¬ 
ment will aiinuall3" pa3" to such owner or owners, while reforestation is 
in course, as interest on the capital represented b3’' the value of the soil, 
3 per cent, of the value at which these woods axe assessed (2), and the depart¬ 
ment will take as the basis of assessment the average for the five 3^ears be¬ 
fore the law came into force. The department will exempt the woods from 
payment of the land tax until the3" have become, in its opinion, full3’' pro¬ 
ductive. When the reforestation has once been effected the landowners 
can be reinstated; their absolute ownership of the reforested • area will 
be secured by the repayment, without interest, to the State of the costs of 

U) These premiums consists, in general ,ine:cemption Irom the payment on real estate and 
the payment affecting tUlage anr* stockfarirmg. * 

(2N See article ** The Cadastre in Spain ” in our isbue {Mcnthly Bulletin of Economic 
nnd Social Intelligence) for Mc'rch 1914, page 125. 
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work borne by the State, not including such sums as have been used to pay 
occasional extra helpers and forest rangers. If the landowner or landowneis 
cannot at this time repay to the State the capital expended, the department 
will continue to manage and draw profit from the newly afl[orested woods 
until it has recovered the entire siun it has expended, when the afforested 
area will be secured as the propert^^ of the owner of the estate. If, when af¬ 
forestation has been accomplished on a detennined area, the landowner or 
landowners prefer to cede their title to it to the State, the State will paj- 
them the capital value of the soil according to the valuation made for 
the tax. 

All owners of unregistered lands and woods situated in protective 
zones may be admitted to enjo3rment of the benefits of this law and sub¬ 
jected to its provisions, whether they are individuals or public or private 
bodies. Such owmers may also form themselves into a society with the ob¬ 
ject of benefiting‘by the advantages which the department grants to forest 
areas measuring more than 1000 hectares. Municipalities, provincial de¬ 
putations and corporations having a public character are authorized to 
co-operate in the formation of societies of this kind by ceding to them their 
lands or woods. 

The owner or associated owners of forests situated in protective zones will 
be economically masters of their property and able to dispose freely’' of their 
property rights, but in the management of their forests they must follow 
a plan officially approved for each of them and aiming exclusively at guar¬ 
anteeing the preservation of the forests in question. The department will 
however interfere only when it becomes absolutely necessary to exercise 
those functions of inspection and superintendence which will constantly 
ensure the permanence and maintenance of the whole forest area, and it 
will respect aU reasonable plans drawm up by the owners for deriving profit 
from the forests, if these plans fulfil the various ends at which the law we are 
examining is aimed. 

If the owner of a wood situated in a protective zone do not wish to 
reforest it on his own account or to join a society and make an engage¬ 
ment with the State for its reforestation, or if he declare that the plan ap¬ 
proved by the State is not agreeable to him, the State may, if it think well, 
enter upon the wood compulsorily in order to manage it in the public inter¬ 
est. 

With the object of ensuring the preservation and improvement of woods 
and forests in the productive zones the State will: i) provide the woods 
with working roads; 2) make special roads and paths and protective zones 
along railways, and establish signalling stations and necessary telephones 
in order to facilitate the extinction of fires and prevent them; 3) increase 
the staff of forest rangers and so regulate the service that they live in the 
forest and are responsible only for the distiict the}" can supervise properly; 
(4) determine the best methods for fighting the pests of trees and adopt 
them; (5) establish in the agricultural schools practical instruction in 
forestry and forest organization; (6) organize nurseries of the varieties of 



Tablis I. - - Works of Drainaget Irrigation and Afforestaiion up to 31 December 1910 {Area in hectares). 
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txees most suitable to all the different districts in order to supply any 
needs which may be felt by the department and individuals. 

Such are the chief provisions of the law made on 24 June 1908. They 
show dearly the importance of this measure and the beneficent effects it 
might have had on the forestry system of the whole country. Unfortun¬ 
ately, perhaps because it is a measure of encouragement and its provisions 
are not at all or hardly coerdve, while it has wrought much benefit to districts 
where it has been applied, such application has not taken place to an extent 
large enough to transform the situation of the country with regard to for¬ 
estry. Two very important factors, social in character, have greatly con¬ 
tributed to this : the excessively in^vidualistic character and the equally 
excessive lack of confidence in the department — peculiarities common to 
all the Spanish agricultural class—of the owner of woods when he himself 
undertakes their management; and, in the case of large properties belong¬ 
ing to large landed proprietors, the absenteeism of these proprietors whidi 
makes the management defective, and the fact that they are uninterested 
in any scheme which does not immediately increase their incomes. 

Having made all these facts dear, we will proceed to note what is re¬ 
presented by the works accomplished by the Drainage, Irrigation and For¬ 
estry Department up to 31 December 1910 (i), and the comparative pro¬ 
duction of the woods affected by works of refforestation in the forest years 
1909-10 and 1914-15. 


Table II — Extent to which the Areas of Forests subject to Reforestation 

have been Utilized, 



1909-19x0 

19*4-19x5 

Forest area subject to reforestation 

117.257 

117,961 

Forest area utilized. 

79.945 

83.476 

Extent utilized for: 

Timber . . 

739 

2,124 

Firewood. 

5.640 

7.753 

Pasturage. 

69.53b 

65,79^ 

Oak woods (pasturing pigs) .... 

370 

400 

E^rto grass. 

986 

17.239 

Resin. 

3.676 

— 

Cork and bark. 

— 

I 

Pine cones and other fruits .... 

6.053 

— 

Sand, stones, earth. 

5.187 

5,661 

Various.. 

8.945 

28,349 


(i) We have no litei data as tu these works and think m nc exist. 
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§ 6 . Recent legislative provision for the preservation 

AND DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST WEALTH. 

To all the attacks which have, as time has passed, been made on the 
forest wealth olf Spain one more has lately been added. The extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances due to the European war have established absolutely 
unhoped-for prices for timber and firewood. Individuals have therefore 
^^dshed to realize the value of their w^oods while these prices prevailed, and 
in order to do so they have not scorned to carry on tree-felling and destruc¬ 
tion which has been contrarj- to the most elementary rules of science and 
has threatened largely to annihilate Spanish forests. 

Faced with such a danger, and recognizing that private interests were 
entitled to obtain the largest possible return in view of the state of the mar¬ 
kets. the Spanish government thought it wise and right to interfere in order 
to guard against the threat represented by the desire for profit of indivi¬ 
duals, a threat directed against the public interest which in this case identi¬ 
fied itself with the forest wealth of which, as we have seen, such ill use was 
ahead^^ being made. With this object the public authority finalty passed 
the law of 24 Julr’ 191S and the appurtenant provisional regulation of 5 Sep¬ 
tember in the same 5''ear. 

As piovided b^- law, and without prejudice to the ruling of the law of 
24 June 1908 whici we have examined, it is prohibited, for the duration of 
the war and for six months after the peace has been signed, to make 
forest clearings in a way calculated to bring about the destruction of the 
following species; ahies, pinus, jiniiperus, alnuSy betnla, q^ierCns, jagus. 
castanea, ithms, jraxinns, olea, eucalipfits, acer, filia, amigdalus, ceratoniu, 
and coryUis. Those cases wiU be excepted as to which it is fuUy proved, 
according to expert opinion, that to transform foiests which are not situat¬ 
ed on estates having the protective character defined by the law of 1908, 
into farm land is economically profitable, the lando’wmer making himself 
responsible for executing wdthin a suitable inter\^al of time the works this 
transformation represents. For the case of the trees called riparian* trees, 
growing in a soil which it is most economically advisable to use for arboricul¬ 
ture, an exception is also made when the landowner undertakes to replant 
immediate^. 

The value as timber and firewood of cork-oak, olive, carob. hazel and 
almond trees, may be realized b^^ felling the trees only when they are 
obviou^y too old for other purposes, the latter fact being proved. Forest- 
trees of the other kinds can be utilized if the trunks of the trees felled 
have a diameter of at least 12 centimetres at a level 1.30 metres 
above the soil. 

When unoigamzed felling is called for by conditions of climate or ex¬ 
posure or local custom or use, the owner of the wood may ask to be allowed 
to undertake it, if he engage to pxevent the access of grazing animals to 
the area where it will take place. 

In order to apply these legislative measures a Committee for the Pre¬ 
servation of Private Forest Wealth is formed under the presidency of the 
governor in every provincial capital. It consists of four members of the 
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Provincial Committee of AgricultuTe and Stockfarming, and of representa¬ 
tives of the classes inteiested who include three owners ol woods and two 

woodworking manufacturers or timber merchants. An expert in forestry will 
act as secretar5". These comjnittees will have to discuss the tree-felling permits 
to be granted and grant them, to detennine liabilities, to inspect the man¬ 
ner in which forCvSts are utilized and note abuses. The execution of their 
rulings will be entnisted to the heads ot the forest districts, or to the agrono¬ 
mic department when there is question of trees belonging to a farm. The 
staff subject to these heads wdll have free access, on presentation of regular 
proofs of identity, to the properties. Further, the civil guard and the coq>s 
of forest rangers will ’watch over the utilization of forest products on the 
territory assigned to them, and will check it by means of the authorizations 
and permits to transport issued from the offices of the heads of the districts 
or the department already naqied. They will report on this supervision 
in writing, notifying the committees as to the results of their investiga¬ 
tions and of any accusations the3" may have had to make in the matter of 
the preservation and the development of private forest wealth. 

The individuals affected b3" this law will alone be obliged to present 
to the committees a written statement as to their woods, when the3’- pro¬ 
pose to undertake works in order to utilize timber or firewood. They toU be 
exempt from this obligation if the3’' do not make this utilization 01 make it 
onl3" to supply their own needs. If however the civil guard or the forest 
guard denounce timber felling of this description, stating^that it is done 
on a scale exceeding that required to suppl3’ the needs of the owTiers of the 
estates in question, these owners will be obliged to afford the provincial 
committees all possible explanations, and will be responsible if these 
explanations are not satisfactory. 

The forest district administrations will be responsible for the whole 
course of the business in which the provincial committees take part, as also 
for the granting of permits of egress, the constitution of everything tending 
to improve and increase forest production, and procuring on occasion the 
transformation, in the undoubted interest of increased national wealth 
of a particular kind of cultivation. 

The costs which the staff-will have to meet because of the expenses 
attendant on the above provisions will be charged to the State, For this 
purpose there is an annual credit of 200,000 pesetas in the estimates of the 
Mmistr3" oi Fomento. 

As for fines, 25 per cent, of the value of products wrongly used is fixed 
as the measure of those imposed. An interval of time within which fines 
must be paid will be proportionate to their amount and will be not less than 
ten and not more than twenty days. When this interval has passed pay¬ 
ment ma3" be exacted compulsorily; and the amount of the fine will then 
be increased at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent, a day^ within an interval 
of time not exceeding that originall3" allowed for its payment. 

One third of the fines recovered will go to those who denounce offenders. 
Of the two remaining thirds a special fund will be formed, exclusivdy in¬ 
tended to provide grants of so much a hectare to owners of forest estates who 
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distingtdsli themselves by the perfection of their cultivation and the super¬ 
ior intensity of their production, and on occasion this fund will also be used 
to indemnify persons who suffer damages. Landowners who consider they 
have a right to such grants or indemnities should apply to the Comioittee for 
the Protection and Preservation of Private Forest Wealth in the province in 
whidi their lands lie, in order to obtain them, stating the grounds of their 
application in detail. The provincial committee wffl accept or reject the 
application and determine the amount of any indemnity or grant, after an 
enquiry has been made by the chief expert of the forest district and after 
it has made all arrangements for an examination of the land whidh may be 
necessary. Grants and indemnities may not in any case be accorded to 
a landowner who has previoudy had to pay a fine for infringement of the 
law in question. 

The law of 14 July 1918 provides finally, by its additional or temporary 
artides, that the validity is maintained of all rights formed or acquired by 
public contract and existing before the Bill was introduced into Parliament, 
so long as the first copy of the contract in question be presented to the com¬ 
petent Committee of Protection and Preservation within fifteen days of 
the time at which such contract comes into force. Further the enactments 
of the law will not prevent either the unimpeded carrying away from pro¬ 
perties of forest products ^already fdled when the law came into force, or 
the transporting of such products to factories and markets. 

♦ 

* * 

We win conclude these notes on the problem of forestry in Spam, and 
on the action of public authorities with respect to it, by stating that m 
July 1918 the IMinister of Foniento introduced into Parliament, as a comple¬ 
ment to the law of the 24th of the same month, a Bill regarding the develop¬ 
ment of Spanish forest wealth. This Bill, which is being discussed, has five 
principal parts. In the first the forest possessions of the country are enu¬ 
merated and classified, and the measures on which their preservation depends 
are indicated. In the second the forest property of the State, the villages and 
public establishments is determined, and it is provided that the formation 
of a general catalogue of public woods be proceeded with as a matter of ur¬ 
gency. The third part deals with the system*of organizing and reforesting 
the State’s forest possessions, with a view to increasing and improving the 
production of the forests constituting them. The fourth part deals especi¬ 
ally with drainage irrigation and forestry works in relation to the law of 
24 June 1908. Finally in the fifth part it is provided that the State will 
bring about the devdopment of private forest wealth by means of money 
premiums won by special competitions. For this pmpose grants will be 
made to sodeties, sjmdicates, farmers’ associations etc,; saplings and seeds 
win be granted at cost price; instruction in forestry will be enabled to spread; 
there will he campaigns against the natural pests of forests ; fires will be 
prevented; the combination of neighbour landowners with a view to making 
industrial use of raw material and to constituting insurance and credit 
sodeties, etc., will be stimulated. 
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^ BRAZIL. 

FOR THE INTENSIFICATION OF ARBORICUI^TURE IN BRAZII,. — Seciefaua da 
AgncoUuta, Cormnercio e Ohra^ pubhcas do E^fado de Sdo Paulo—BoJeftm de AgrtcuU 
tura. No 4, Sao Paulo, April, 1918 

There was promulgated in Brazil on 6 March 191R a legislative decree 
{No. 12,897) which aims at intensifying arboriculture and especially the 
growing of the eucalyptus tree, at remedying the wasting of the extensive 
and rich forests of the republic, and at obtaining at the same time fuel and 
timber for the buildir^ and other industries. 

The decree establishes that there shall be granted to growers of euca¬ 
lyptus Irees and other forest trees of recognized utility, if they begin such 
cultivation within three ^’ears of the date of the decree, a premium of 150 
reis for every tree reaching normal development and at least eighteen months 
old, on condition the number of trees planted is not less than 500. 

To facilitate this cultivation near railway stations and hues, estab¬ 
lishments belonging to the State and municipalities, and workshops, fac¬ 
tories and private enterprises in which a large number of workmen are 
employed, the government will make a free giant of the lands which it owns 
or is able to acquire. 

The decree also lays down that the government will continue to distri¬ 
bute seeds freely by means of the Botanic Gardens and other establishments 
of the]Ministry of Agriculture and will supply technical instruction, informa¬ 
tion and publications which may be of interest to growers. 

In order to obtain the premium of which we have spoken certain form¬ 
alities are established which an aspirant must fulfil: [a) he must apply 
beforehand to the Ministiy of Agriculture, Industry and Trade for the con¬ 
cession of the lands, stating what is the area to be cultivated, its situation, 
and the kind of plantation which he desires and the trees he wishes to grow; 
(6) te must present documentary proof of the fact that he is owner or lessee 
of the lands which are to be cultivated, unless indeed these have been ceded 
to him by the government, (c) he must inform the Treasury official of the date 
on which he began the cultivation and give this official leave to visit the 
cultivated area as often as he thinks fit; (d) he must prove by the testimony 
of the Treasujy^ official that the plantation has aU the requisi»es stipulated 
in the deciee and that no government premium has yet been awarded to 
him ; {«)^he must apply for payment, stating the sum due to liim by the 
terms of the decree and the office at which he desires to receive it. 
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In the application which he muse make to the Ministry of Agriculture 
in ordc* to obtain the lands freely he should *tate the area which he de- 
siies to obtain and the situation he prefers. 

Fciilure to comply with any one of the formalities enumerated will 
deprive the applicant of the benefits established by the decree, and oblige 
him to leslo.e, without light to any compensation, any land alreadj’^ ceded 
to him by the State. 

The decree also establishes that plantations made along railwa}- lines 
must in no way constitute an impediment to traffic or the may^tenance 
of the lines. 

Tn order to give aU possible stimulus to arboriculture, as described, the 
benefits mentioned are open not only^ to workmen, the forest rangers of the 
Union, and the guards of public establishments and of federal colonies 
belonging to the State and the municipality, but also to institutions of in¬ 
struction and assistance in the colonies and in the mUitaiy departments and 
regional districts, so long as these institutions are authorized by their super¬ 
iors to practise arboriculture in accordance with the rules laid down by the 
decree in question. 

The fiscal function,, for w’hich the decree prorddes will be fulfilled by agri¬ 
cultural inspectors and other expert officials of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
appointed by this ministry They will be obliged to rdsit the plantations 
and inform the government as to the state of each of these and to produce 
necessary evidence and all the declarations required. 

Finally the decree prorddes that the Minister of Agriculture shall, at 
the request of those interested and without expense to them, send to make 
examinations of lands, and shall use all means in his power to bring about the 
fulfilment of the formalities enumerated. 

The decree we have examined meets one of the chief economic needs 
of the republic of Brazil, For if the destruction of forests is injurious in 
every country, as affecting climate and the fertility of the soil, it is doubly 
so in Brazil where when the piedotu growth of the immense forests is de¬ 
stroyed one of the chief treasures of the country is ruined. The provisions 
of the decree are therefore opportune, for by the free grant of land and seed, 
the grant of premiums, and all the measures fadlitatii^ compliance with 
the formalities through which these premiums are obtained, agricultuiists 
will certainly be encouraged fuHy to develop their cultivation of planta¬ 
tions. 


RUGGERI AI/FREDO, gerente responsable. 
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Origin of tbe Insxiojute and Summary of the Iktesnationai* Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty gOYem- 
ments. Fifty-eight governments aic now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by del^ates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani, 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

{b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

{c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

{d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, show ing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

{e) study questions concemii^ agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

{f) submit for tbe approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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RUSSIA. 

AORICUETURAI, CO-OPERAfl'ION IX SIBERIA 
by Prot. V. Totomianz. 


§ I. The dairy societies and other por:ms oe oo-oi er*\ti* 

Up to some twenty years ago the almost sole object of stockfarming 
in Siberia was to procure a quantity of butcher's meat sufficient to supply 
local needs. It was only in 1893 that some enterprising foreigners, largely 
Germans and Danes, established themselves in the country and offered 
animals and implements to the inhabitants on credit. The debts the lat¬ 
ter thus incurred were repayable gradually and in kind, that is in milk, 
cream or butter, but no price was fixed for these products in advance. 
The bold initiati\ e resulted in a general and rapid development ot the dain" 
industry throughout Western Siberia. The small cultivators were how¬ 
ever made to depend on foreign men of business, who profited by the plen¬ 
tiful production to lower prices to a point which made it very difficult for 
the peasants to free themselves from the debts they contracted. As much 
as 25 kopeks were obtained for a pui of milk, otherwise 45 centimes 
for a kilogramme, and 22 kopeks for a Russian pound (510 grammes) of 
butter. 

This was injurious to the quality of produce, and the judges at the 1901 
dairy exhibition of Kurgan were obliged to declare that in general the qual¬ 
ity of Siberian butter was very mediocre. 
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In order to end this state of affairs the president of the Kurgan sec¬ 
tion of the Moscow Societj^ of Agriculture, Alexander Balakscin, addressed 
himself directly to the :Ministry of Agriculture, proposing to the govern¬ 
ment that suitable steps should be taken to favour the constitution in Si¬ 
beria of dairy societies on a co-operative basis, of the Danish type. 

The proposal vas received favourably. A credit was set apart of 
7,000 roubles a year for three years, and a committee, haAong Balakscin 
as its piesideiit, was appointed, to take all the steps necessary to the real¬ 
ization of the scheme. 

Thanks to the active work of all the members of the committee the 
best results were obtained. After hardly three years quite 200 artels or 
dairv societies had arisen in Western Siteria and producers belonging to 
them were at last able to free themselves from exploitation by foreign men 
of business. But the latter were stiU all-powerful in the sphere of trans¬ 
portation and exportation, and therefore they paralyzed the work of the 
co-operative societies, fixing enormously high tariffs for the transport 
of butter. 

It was finally decided to combat this kind of exploitation also by 
the method nlread^’* employed where production was concerned, that is 
b}' the method of co-operation. 

On 10 November 1907 the delegates of 12 of the chief dailies of the 
country constituted a union which aimed especially at exporting dairy 
produce directly. 

As sericulture and stockfarming developed and the production of milk 
and its derivatives increased, the peasants of Siberia felt the need of organ¬ 
izing the trade in and export of butter by means of dairy societies or ar- 
ids, foi the foundation of which the help of experts sent by the govern¬ 
ment was invoked. The bsisis of the co-operative societies is the obligation 
of members . (i) to deliver all their milk to the soderies on pain of fine; 
(2) to be collectively liable for the sodety's engagements. At the time of 
foundation the indiddual members make payments proportionate to the 
numl)er of cows they possess, from 4 to 5 francs foi a cow. Those who 
cannot i>ay cash supply milk of similar value. 

The management is in the hands of a general meeting of members, 
of whom each one has the right to a single vote whatever number of cows 
he may ov\n. The meeting appoints a technical director, and a manager 
delegate responsible for the sodety's funds and books. The latter arranges 
for the choice of the stafi, the acquisition of material, the sale of the 
butter, etc. The distribution of the profits is made in prox>ortion to the 
amount of milk supplied. 

The struggle with the single companies of indiddualist speculatois 
into which these sodeties entered ended with the triumph of the organized 
peasants, because these latter surpassed the individualist companies in the 
field of scientific hygiene and the technique of production. 

The co-oi>erative sodeties' great period of production began in 1902 
when Bakiksdn, who placed himself at the head of the Siberian co-opera¬ 
tive movement, received from the government the authority and the credit 
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which allowed a larger organization of the dairj- societies and an improve¬ 
ment of butter production. On Balakscin's own initiative there was 
founded a society to winch 271 co-operative societies, having 52,000 niem- 
beis, belonged as early as 1907. 

In the beginning the dairies sent the butter the3" produced to export¬ 
ing firms with which they made 5"early contracts. But these firms of¬ 
ten broke the contracts, preferring to paj^ small fines rather than keep to 
them when the price of butter increased, and the dairies thus incurred ai)- 
pieciable losses. 

x\ll these circumstances impelled the peasants towards proper organiza¬ 
tion. Therefore in 1901 there was founded at Kurgan a Societj^ of Agri¬ 
culturists, having 33 membeis of whom 5 were dairies, and aiming at pro- 
\iding for the exportation of butter. In 1903 the dairy members numbered 
29 and the butter they supplied constituted 37 per cent, of the total amount 
of butter exported. Another society of this kind was formed in the i>rov- 
ince of Tomsk. 

But all this represented only a transitory stage. 

In 1908 the society founded hy Balakscid was transfoimcd into a 
Union of Siberian Dairy Societies. We wiU pause to consider this powerful 
co-operative organization. 

The district over which its activity exlendh measures about a million 
s<j[uare versts. The dairy societies belonging to it are infoimed by the fol¬ 
lowing principles: 

(i) mutual liability fo3 all obligations assumed; (2) common manage¬ 
ment of current business , (3) admission fee of each member pioportionate 
to the number of cows he owns ; (4) fine of 5 roubles per milch-cow if the 
rmlk is sold elsewhere ; (5) fine for adulteration of butter; (b) withdrawal 
from the society can be allowed only as following on a change of place of 
residence — a member withdrawing for other reasons has no right to ask 
for any part of the capital and has no dispensation from his share of the 
collective liability for the debts contracted by the society up to the day of 
lus withdrawal; (7) the dair}^ may fulfil other functions, for instance open 
co-operative stores where members are obliged to make their purchases. 

By means of these consumers’ societies the dairies have dealt a serious 
blow at private traders who sold to the i)easants, at usurers* rates, goods 
often of inferior quality, taking advantage of the necessity to buy for 
credit in which the peasants found themselves at difiicult moments. 

These stores were directly supplied by means of a large goods 
depository founded at Kurgan. They rapidly assumed a large devel¬ 
opment owing to the real advantages they offered and their practical 
usefulness. 

The annual net profits realized by these stores is distributed among the 
membeis in proportion to the purchases they have made. 

Goods are also sold on credit up to a value not exceeding that of the 
milk delivered every month to the co-operative society. 

The dairies founded many other businesses — co-operative mills, 
slaughterhouses, clothes and shoe factories. Uatterly they were also 
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beginning to found cheese factories in which some thousands of puds 
of a cheese sold in Great Britain were produced. 

The dairy societies also undertake the construction of elevators for the 
storage of grain and organize the exporting of grain abroad. 

The Union of Siberian Dairy Societies comprised at first only 12 dair¬ 
ies having a capital of 21,000 roubles. But as earty as 1912 the union num¬ 
bered 328 dairies, of which 235 were members in 1913; and 502 stores which 
sold 14,066,251 roubles' worth of goods as against seven and a half million 
roubles in 1912. The net profits amounted to 56,683 roubles. 

The Union of Siberian Dairies is governed by rules to wliich members 
subscribe on admission. Each dairy pays an admission fee of 10 roubles 
and acquires one or more shares of 100 roubles each. All the butter the 
dairies make must be consigned to the union from which they must acquire 
the material and goods necessary to their buttennaking. The dairies 
are liable for the engagements into which the federation enters in the meas¬ 
ure of half a rouble for every pud of butter delivered to the union. The 
affairs of the union are managed by a committee of three members and by 
the general meeting of the ddegates of the dairy societies. AU resolutions 
must be unanimous. 

We will now see how the co-operative sale of butter is organized. 

The dair>’ societies of Siberia found, as we have alreadj*^ noticed, that 
a lucrative export trade, which was especially in the hands of persons 
of foreign nationality, was already in existence. Denmark was the first 
country to import Siberian butter. A Danish merchant named Pallisen 
founded in 1896 the first butter exporting house ; two years later, iu 1898, 
he had established eight ot them, and 90 per cent, of all the butter exported 
passed through his hands and went to Denmaik. 

I/ater Germany and Great Britain began to buy butter on their own 
account. Great Britain came to be the most important market for Siberian 
butter: 1,546,000 puds of butter worth 22,218,000 roubles were exported 
thither in 1908. In the same year the export to Germany weighed 1,110,000 
puds and was worth 15,225,000 roubles. The export to Denmark in 1909 
weighed 700,000puds and was worth 9,489,000 roubles. Sincethe export trade 
had become almost a monopoly of foreign merchants, the union, wishing 
to eliminate the middlemen, entered into relations with British firms which 
agreed to take Siberian butter, making payments based on prices in local 
markets. This contract wras afterwards modified so that the purchasing 
firm was obliged to make a partial payment based on the prices paid in 
Siberia, and take the rest on commission; profits and losses vrere halved 
by the union and the purchasing firm. But the course of proceedings 
did not lead to the hoped for results. 

Finally in 1912 the union founded in London a stock company called 
the Union of the Siberian Co-operative Associations and having a share cap¬ 
ital of a million roubles. The shares are of two kijnd<%; 100,000 preference 
shares at 6 per cent, make a paid-up capital; and there is an unpaid capital 
of 100,000 shares of a nominal value of 50 roubles each, which, by English 
aw, give a right to participation in the management of the company's 
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affairs. The paid-up shares are held, in equal parts, by the two Russian 
and the two British directors of the union. 

The London union receives the butter of the Siberian dairies on com¬ 
mission, and has no sooner received it than it sends 90 per cent, of the price 
obtaining on the foreign market to the umon. The remainder is paid when 
the sale has taken place, interest on the share capital being first deducted 
at the rate of 6 per cent. A percentage of 2.5 goes to pay the expenses of 
the union’s foreign agencies, and about 2.25 roubles a pud are afiowed to 
cover the expenses of transport, consignment and insurance. 

The largest trade is by way of the ports of Riga and Revel; but lat¬ 
terly the chief exporting places were Kindava and Petrograd, owing to the 
opening of the northern Ekaterinburg-Peim railway which is about 250 
versts shorter than the line first used. 

Exporting goes on chiefly in the so-called butter season which lasts 
from the ist to the 14th of April and the ist to the 14th of November, and 
takes place twice a day in special chilled cars. As compared with the 
4,310,126 puds which were the total Siberian export of butter to Europe in 
1911, 2,329,292 puds, worth 46,924,186 roubles, were exported by the dair¬ 
ies during the butter season, and *980,000 puds, worth 14,919,933 roubles, 
in the other months of the year. In 1912 the amount of butter exported 
from Siberia was 4,525,000 puds : in 1913 it was 4,870,727 puds. 

We will now notice the extent to which the Siberian dairies contribute 
to these large amounts. 

In 1910, 253,954 puds of butter were sold to the union by its member 
dairies and only 15,548 puds by unfederated dairies. The members of 
the union received 59 kopeks a pud for their nulk; sales amounted to more 
than four million roubles. In 1911, in spite of weak production, 237,000 
puds of butter were exported from the member dairies and 24,000 puds 
from the other dairies. Sales amounted to 4,600,000 roubles; the milk 
cost 61 kopeks a pud. 

In 1912 the union exported 449,329 puds of which only 28,000 puds 
were from non-member dairies; sales amounted to 7,500,000 roubles. 
Net profits were 33,800 roubles and members received 64.5 kopeks per 
pud of milk. The union’s capital reached 86,000 roubles this year. 

In December 1913 the Siberian dairies had 120,000 members owning 
300,000 milch-cows; butter sold for more than 6,000,000 roubles, or 300,000 
roubles more than the prices customary in Siberia would have yielded. 

In 1911 the Union of Dairies of the Ural District separated itself from 
the Union of Siberian Dairy Societies. This new federation undertook 
not only to trade in butter but also to sell its members’ grain. At the end 
of July 1911 it had acquired 9,000 puds of rye-seed and about 20,000 puds 
of rye flour. It sold these to its members, respectively at i rouble and 15 
kopeks the pud, the contemporaneous market prices being i rouble and 30 
kopeks. It had contracted with the State for the duration of the war to 
transport and store grain for the provisioning of the army, an engagement 
which the four elevators at its disposal enabled it to assume. On i Jan¬ 
uary 1913 the Union of Dairies of the Ural District already induded 
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I 2 I co-operative societies. Its sales in one year amounted to 9,500,000 
roubles. 

At the end of March 1918 the Union of Siberian Dairy Societies cele¬ 
brated the twentieth anniversary of its foundation. Ten years before it 
had united only 12 dairies and in the fibrst year of its life its sales amounted 
only to some three million roubles. In 1918 it comprised 2,500 dairies 
and stores and its sales during the year amounted to 160,000,000 roubles. 

The progress so rapidly realized is truly remarkable. The enormous 
difficulties with which the co-operative movement in general and dairy 
societies in particular had to struggle in their first years must be remem¬ 
bered if the importance of the movement is to be appreciated. There was a 
strong opposition The arguments which the first partizans of co-opera¬ 
tion adduced in favour of dairy societies in Siberia, their instancing of 
the great advantages which the whole agricultural population could derive 
froni them, encountered the opposition of sceptics who maintained that the 
co-operative progrjmme went beyond the potentialities of the peasants, 
that it demanded men and means not to be found in the country, whereas 
individuals and merchants possessed these means together with a vast 
business experience, and therefore could easily get the better of the poor, 
inexperienced peasants, that, finally the enterprise would inevitably end 
in failure. Thus it came about that the first advocates of co-operative asso¬ 
ciations in Siberia were in an absolute minority. But they felt all the 
justice of their cause and got to work without delay. 

The passage of only ten years gave an entirely different appearance 
to the situation. The minority had succeeded in finding men and means ; 
experience and business relations were overcoming aH the formidable diffi¬ 
culties of an earlier time. Every peasant was aware of the incalculable 
advantages which the new movement was procuring for him. Although 
they were still in the minority the members of the co-operative societies 
formed a series of new institutions for the elimination of the parasitic class 
of middlemen and the direct marketing of their produce. 

Thus, in 1917, 95 per cent, of all the butter produced in Siberia eman¬ 
ated from the dairj" societies, in other words the former absolute minority 
had been transformed into an overwhelming majority. Now the peasants 
of Siberia no longer need the middlemen in order to market their butter 
They aie in direct connection ndth the great markets, even the most 
distant of these, both in Russia and abroad. A like progress was realized 
by the union in the field of distribution. It now possesses vast stores which 
supply the rural population. It has al«?o acquired a large amount of mod¬ 
em machinery for the production of butter. 

As regards the beneficent influence of dairies in the field of education, 
we need only note the relation everywhere apparent between the number 
of the co-operative societies and the number of the libraries which have 
arisen in the country during the last two decades. 

In order to estimate the progress to which the co-operative movement 
in Siberia has attained, it is enot^h to compare the attitude to it of private 
merchants in the first years of its existence and to-day. In those first 
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years merchants regarded the new movement with sceptical indifference, 
not fearing that it could seriously endanger their profits. Today there 
has been a profound change in this altitude. The private merchants nev¬ 
er cease to look upon the co-operative movement as their enemy, and seek 
to impede its development by every means in their power, honest and other. 
The best proof of the strength acquired by the co-operative societies Ues 
in the fact that towards 1913 private capital began a defensive mobiliza¬ 
tion of its financial forces, the merchants of Kargan turming about 1913 
to the Exchange Committee in order to invoke its aid against the act¬ 
ivity of the dairy societies which they qualified as “ dangerous and de¬ 
structive to private trade But this and other opposition did not really 
injure the progress of co-operation. 

As for the government, it was obliged increasingly to recognize the 
beneficent importance of the dairies; and, in wartime especially, it accepted 
the union's help for the provisioning of the army. From the time ot the 
outbreak of war until ^ptember 1917 the Union of Siberian Dairy So¬ 
cieties supplied to the army foodstuffs of the total value of 200 million 
roubles or about half a billion francs. At the same time the union came 
to the aid of the rural population during the crisis provoked by the war, 

‘ A table reproduced on page 20 of our issue for Jantiar3^ 1918 shows 
the development of the union since 1918. 

In October 1917 it was ascertained that 1,300 daiij* societies existed, 
with 1.050 co-operative stoies and 21 appurtenant stores, total sales - 
amounting to more than 100,000 roubles. 

The extent to which the dairies have increased production and 
affected the prices obtained by the peasants appears from the following 
data as to the years 1899 1905 which are included in the first period 

of the Siberian dairies: 


Average annual receipts of a peasant 

family for milk. 

Annual receipts per cow’. 

Average annual yield of milk per cow 
Average price obtained for a pud of 
milk. ,. 


1899 

igos 

43.13 roubles 

72.90 

roubles 

8.59 » 

Ib.20 

» 

27.3 puds 

3.51 

puds 

30 roubles 

48.8 

roubles 


The future of dairy societies is completely assured, but the complii ated 
question of their teclmical improvement remains. As regaids the t3q>e 
of dairy required — whether the small or large dairy gives the better 
results — recent experience seems to favour the large. 

An enquiry bearing on 435 dairy societies made in the umon's first 
years confirmed the opinion that the large dairies produce butter of a bet¬ 
ter quality at less expense. 
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I^ocal conditions naturally influence the constitution of dairy societies. 
Thus it has several times happened that the inhabitants of a small vil¬ 
lage have organized a co-operative society separately because the milk of 
their cows contained e&pedaUy much fat, and they therefore did not 
wish to mix it with the milk of other cows. This diflSlculty could however 
be eliminated easily by the method of measuring and value the quantity 
of fatty substance in the milk, a process requiring experts, and one which 
only a large organization, such as is the union, can therefore undertake, 
following the example of Denmark. 

The latest news received by the manager of the London agency of the 
Union of Siberian Dairy Societies, Mr. Jarrov, gives the following figures 
which are further evidence of the rapid progress of co-operation in Siberia. 
During 1917 goods were prepared and sold as follows; 


Sale price in roubles' 


Pork. 

4,043,270 

Frozen meat. 

1,041,082 

Bacon. 

4,146,829 

Smoked meat. 

5.885 

Hares. 

76,760 

Game .. 

11,042 

Raw hides. 

399.264 


Total sales . . . 9,724,133 

Sales in the first five months of 1918 reached 35 million roubles. If 
conditioiiS of life were normal the union’s business would amount to hun¬ 
dreds of millions of roubles, as the manager of the London agency wrote 
on 6 December igib. 

Lately various Siberian co-operative societies have taken the initia- 
ti\e in constructing elevators which allow part of the harvest of grain to 
be stored until a good moment comes for selling it on the market. 

The co-operative societies undertaking business of this kind receive 
the grain, paying a sum on account for it to members, who thus are not 
obliged in the autumn, when they must make their payments, to sell their 
grain at whatever price it will fetch. The sum paid to members on ac¬ 
count is fixed weekly on the basis of the quotations at neighbouring coin 
exchanges 

When the price of grain is low the sum thus paid may be as much as 
78 per cent, of such price ; when the price is high it cannot exceed 60 per 
cent, thereof. The dairy societies are now also adopting this system and 
have a credit with the Bank of the State which facilitates their payment to 
grain growlers of sums on account. 
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Tabi,e I. — T/w Siberian Dairy Societies in 1907-1917. 

1907 X90S 1909 Z91O 


(i) No. of co-operative societies 


belonging to the Union . . . 

13 

77 

128 

315 

{2) No. of dailies.. 

12 

65 

108 

181 

(3) No. of shops. 

I 

12 

• 20 

34 

(4) No. of offices. 

— 

2 

3 

5 

(5) Average no. of co-operative 
societies per shop. 

■ 

38 

43 

43 

(6) Average no. of shops per 
office. 

__ 

6 

7 

7 

(7) A\*erage no. of dairies per 
office. 


32 

36 

‘ 36 

(8) Production of Union (roubles) 

— 

115.983 

157.742 

270,651 

(9) Average production of a dairy 
societ3".(roubles)' 

_ 

1.784 

1,461 

1.495 

(10) Sales of foodstuSb . 

— 

17,000 

17,800 

274,000 

(ri) Total sales of goods " 

— 

127,000 

183,000 

315.000 

(12) Average sales per shop 

— 

10,583 

9.150 

9.246 

(13) Sales of the Union. . " 

— 

2,380,000 

2,934.000 

4.355.000 

(14) Average sales per office ** 

— 

1.290,000 

987,000 

871,000 

(15) Average sales per society ” 

— 

30,900 

22,900 

20,251 


TABifE II. — QuafUity and price of butter exported from Siberia 

in 1908-1917. 


Tear 

Gros^ 

quantity 

Net 

quantity 

Quantity 

I>XDduced 

by 

XTnioxL 

Percentage 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1908 .... 

3,441,960 

3.840,756 

115.983 

. % 

I9OQ .... 

3.533.691 

2,980,878 

137.742 

>3 % 

1910 .... 

3,888,456 

3,193,267 

270,651 

84% 

I9II .... 

4,310,126 

3,848,300 

287,463 

4-8 % 

1913 .... 

4.533.362 

4,047,600 

431,111 

10.6 % 

1913 . . . • 

4,680,159 

4.442,700 

613.463 

13-7 % 

1914 .... 

4.975.869 

4,585,800 

678.793 

206 % 

1915 .... 

5,166,000 

4,612,500 

818.396 

17-7 % 

1916 .... 

3,555.328 

3.174.424 

664,856 

20.q % 

1917 .... 

3.943.520 

3,521,000 

957.319 

26.9 % 
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Year 

Produced 
by the Union 

Percent, of total 
so produced 

Price of butter produced 
by the Union 

1908 

.... IJO,72X 

4-6 % 

1,880,670.39 

1909 

, . . . ^ 190,138 

6.3 % 

2,330,916.04 

1910 

. . . .' 370,985 

8.4 % 

3.597405.24 

I9II 

.... 281,059 

7-3 % 

3.795.850.73 

1912 

.... 461.471 

11-3 % 

6,081,934.65 

1913 

.... 630.922 

14.2 % 

6,614,604.00 

1914 

.... 678,793 

20.6 % 

7,043.432.39 

1915 

.... 1,308,829 

28.3 % 

16,349,115.69 

1916 

.... 2.942.307 

92.6 % 

58,595.264.44 

1917 

.... 2,514,622 

714 % ' 

123,163,843.00 


* The union’s organs are the general meeting of members and the board 
of management. The general meeting meets annually and is composed 
of lepresentatives of the adherent dairies. Every delegate present repre¬ 
sents ten co-operative societies and is elected by all the dairies in his 
district. The board of management is elected for three years by the 
members of the co-operative societies. Dairy societies and other con¬ 
sumers' societies but not private persons are qualified to become members 
of the union. The members of the dairy societies must be farmers but the 
CO -operative consumers’ societies are open to all inhabitants of the village 
in general. Every new dairy joining the union must acquire shares for at 
least loo roubles and pay lo roubles to the reserve fund. It consents to 
the transference of the management of its affairs to the union which 
becomes responsible for them. 

The union has its own instructors and experts who must advise and 
help each dairy with regard to the most modem and scientific methods of 
buttermaking which can be adopted. 

We have already noticed that in Siberia co-operative acth’ity is not 
'im* t.d 13 dairy societies. The efforts made to extend co-operative produc¬ 
tion to*cheesemaking, to organize the exportation of eggs, etc., leave no 
doubt that the Siberian peasants will eventually undertake several branches 
Of agricultural production and of the grain trade. In the meanwhile it may 
b e said that almost the entire Siberian dair\* industiy" is co-operatively or¬ 
ganized. 

The sa\’ing wdiich Siberian peasants effect by means of the co-operative 
societies reaches two and a half million roubles a year. The vast extent of 
the laiid-^ of Western Siberia and their natural pasturelands have favoured 
above all the developemnt of the daily" industry. While in European 
Russia there were about 200 dairies in 1911, the number of them existing 
contemporaneously in Siberia reached 1400. Among the members of 
the dairies there are about 22,000 peasant proprietors. 

The remarkable development of buttermaking in Siberia is certainly 
not due to chauce. The rural population of the countrj' is in incomparably 
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easier circumstance than the peasants of European Russia. This situation 
of theirs opened up to the Siberian farms the possibility of profitable stock 
farming, so that each peasant family owns on an average four cows, 
a condition not found among the peasants of Central Russia. The Trans- 
Siberian Railway, constructed in the last decade of last century, gave 
a powerful impulse to agriculture and industry in Siberia. 

Foreign capital has also contributed to the progress of Siberian dairies, 
and this is one of the chief reasons for the large development of this branch 
of agricultural co-operation. 

In order better to illustrate the evolution of the dairy societies in Si¬ 
beria their history can be divided into foui* great periods. 

The first begins in 1895 and ends in 1897. It is concerned with the 
first attempts to establish the dairy industry on capitalist bases. The sec¬ 
ond period indudes the years from 1898 to 1902 in which there was a 
lively competition between private producers and the first pioneers of co¬ 
operative principles. In this period the first dairj^ societies arose. The 
third period covers about five years, from 1902 to 1907: the dairy societies 
in West Siberia spread rapidly; the first attempts to form a union of the 
co-operative societies of milk producers took place. Finaly 1908 was the 
year of the incontestable triumph of Siberian agricultural co-operation: the 
Union of Siberian Dairy Societies and the Union of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties of the Altai District were founded. These powerful organizations ab¬ 
sorb a large number of single dairy societies. The victory of the co-ojjera- 
tive principle over private speculation is the most complete and decisive 
for which it was ever possible to hope. 

The following table illustrates the extraordinary progress of which 
Siberian co-operation can justly boast. The figures we reproduce come 
from the most trustworthy statistical data as to the pto^dnces of Tomsk 
and Tobolsk: 



Total 

No 

No. of 

Percent, of 
societies 

Year 

of 

co-operative 

formed by 


dixTics 

societies 

dairies 

— 

— 

— 

— 

iSg 6 . 

. 29 

5 

17 

1900 . 


32 

3 

1902. 


60 

3 

1905 . 

. 1.945 

347 

x 8 

1910 . 

. 3,109 

1.337 

43 


The principles to nhich the dairies confonu are the following : 

(1) In the first place the society adopts the rules prepared by the 
Union of Siberian Dairj^ Societies. 

(2) The milk the society produces is delivered to the union exclus- 

h'ely. 

(j) All the society’s arrangements for the acquisition of necessary 
material must be made by the medium of the union. 
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(4) In case of a breach of any of the three preceding rules a fine of 
500 roubles is paid. 

(5) A given society is obliged to conform to all the resolutions of the 
Union's general meeting passed before its entry into the union. 

(6) A co-operative societj" considers that it has a liabilitj^ up to half 
a rouble per pud of butter produced in the previous 3’ears. 

(7) A co-operative society elects persons to represent it legally. 

These rules form the union's fundamental basis. Everj’^ co-operative 

sodetj’ pays an admission fee of 10 roubles and 100 roubles for eveiy- one 
of the union's shares it acquires. Uocal conditions and the vastness of 
the country have called a quantity of various co-operative societies into 
existence. 

The progress realized by the union appears in a table reproduced on 
page 124 of our issue for Febiuary 1918. 

The co-operative societies in Siberia have also opened up new roads to 
co-oi>eration In that they have taken an interest in industries which have 
hitherto been looked upon almost as the monopoly of private enterprise. 
And since industrial development is here still at its beginning, the productive 
actidty of co-operative societies is profitably maintained in the country. A 
few examples will suffice to give an idea of the efficient manner in which 
Siberian co-operators discharge their economic task. 

The Union of the Co-operative Societies of Altai possesses its own 
soap factory which has succeeded in supplying the finest toilet-soap. The 
association known as the Co-operator of Tomsk acquired rope-walks worth 
100,000 roubles, and installed a factory of felt boots. The co-operative 
society in the province of Enissei acquired a mill. The Federation of the 
Co-operative Credit Societies in the province of Binsk possesses vast pre¬ 
mises in the town of Xivo-Xikolaievsk in which it has installed engineering 
works for the repair of agricultural machinery. This federation began the 
foundation of a whole series of establishments for producing articles of im¬ 
mediate use to farmers and beekeepers. The Federation of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies ot Pavlodarsk applied to the government for the lease of the 
saltmines xv liich were in private management. 

The programme of the industrial enterprise of the Federation of the Co¬ 
operative Societies of West Siberia is wider still. It provides for the instal¬ 
ment of a soap factory, worth 50,000 roubles, worfe for the extraction of 
salt worth 35,000 roubles, for some fur and leather works worth 350,000 rou¬ 
bles, for cotton mills in Omsk worth 150,000 roubles, and for engineering 
works for the repair of agricultural machinery of the same value. This 
federation has set aside 50,000 roubles for the extension of various local 
industries connected with the realization of the value of the natural 
resources of this country, which abounds in virgin forests and offers the 
best conditions to the timber industry, the liquid resin and turpentine 
extracting industries, etc. Finally, this Federation of the Co-operative 
Societies of West Siberia has appropriated 100,000 roubles to the 
acquisition of barges and boats for the transport of its products, thus 
combating the arbitrary raising cf tariffs by naiigation companies. The 
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working of the mines of precious metat, coal and iron is also contem¬ 
plated as an item of the vast programme of this federation. 

The Siberian co-operators take an interest in the development of all 
the local industries. It is well known that the Central Federation of the 
Co-operative Credit Societies in Novo-Nikolaievsk and also the -Utai Fed¬ 
eration have opened special offices for the study of problems connected 
with the increase of agricultural production. Important sums were set 
aside for free agricultural propaganda, agronomic studies and the publica¬ 
tion of leaflets of agricultural and commercial information. 

The Federation of Co-operative Societies in West Siberia also has an 
office of commercial and economic studies for making enquiries into the 
agricultural situation, the increase of small home iiidustries, and co-opera¬ 
tive organization. ^ 

The co-operative societies also look after popular education. It is 
a fact characteristic of the spirit animating the Siberian co-operative move¬ 
ment that the Federation of the Rural Co-operative Societies of Ceiepanova 
has set aside 3,000 roubles for the opening of an agricultural school in its 
district; and has moreover not limited itself to agriailtural instruction but 
has opened an elementary school, appropriating 500 roubles to a People’s 
House. The Federation of the Co-operative Societies of Altai has formed a 
special Central Committee of Popular Education w’hich energetically car¬ 
ries on a beneficent work. The education fund of the federations of Altai, 
which include co-operative credit and the co-operative consumers’ societies, 
amounts to quite 70,000 roubles. 

This various activity' is supported by much propaganda wrork. The fed¬ 
eration publishes for tliis purpose a paper called ** Narodnaja Gazzetta ” 
(Popular Gazette), printed by its own press. Finally, the federation main¬ 
tains 42 instructors to spread information as to its programme of co-oper¬ 
ation to the most remote parts of the country. 


§2. The purchases and sales union op Siberian co-operative 

SOCIETIES. 

In recent years the co-operative movement in Siberia has attained to 
a superior form of oiganization represented by the Purchases and Sales 
Union ” {Zakupsbyt^ which was constituted ou i May 1916 at the Congress 
of Siberian Co-operation. The new union aims at uniting and co-ordinating 
the co-operative societies scattered over the whole country from the Ural 
Mountains to the Pacific. 

The Purchases and Sales Union constitutes the centre of the co-opera¬ 
tive federations, each of which represents a group of local co-operative 
societies which retain complete autonomy as regards internal administra¬ 
tion. The Purchases and Sales Union is therefore like an association of 
individual federations conforming to the resolutions of their respective meet¬ 
ings. The central union is liable for losses to the whole extent of its pro- 
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perty, while the supplementary liability of each affiliated co-operative asso¬ 
ciation extends to ten times the value of the shares it possesses. 

The acii^’’ity of the Purchases and Bales Union extends into various 
fields of trade, education and organization. Although a private institu¬ 
tion, it works in such a manner that it has a notable influence on the econom 
ic policy of the organs of the vState. A. precise idea of the work and duties 
of the Purchases and Sales Union can be obtained by considering its offices 
in the town of No^^o-Xiholaievsk. They are the following : 

(i) The Trade O ffice which classifies the orders of affiliated co-operative 
associations, fulfils them, places itself in relation with the contracting firms, 
buys nt'cessaiy^ goods, and supertuses the business of all the union's agencies. 

(2) The Revising Office which proxudes for the auditing of the central 
oflice’s books, tfig instruction in book-keeping of the auditing office.'^ of the 
single associations, the study of affiliated associations’ systems of book¬ 
keeping and commercial management, the summoning of meetings of the 
auditors of the trade books of the associations, and the auditing of the 
books of all the offices of the Purchases and Sales Union. 

(j) The Finance Committee which studies questions of a financial 
character regarding the Purchases and Sales Union, super\4ses its financial 
position ami co-ordinates the activity of the central management with that 
of the affiliated federations. 

(4) The Dairies Office gives instructions to the afiiliated jjairies, co¬ 
ordinates the systems of manufacturing and consigning butter, acquires 
all accessor}^ articles, studies means ot improting production, institutes and 
supervises special schools, as for example the Higher Dairy f>chool, and 
m«iTkets both at home and abroad the butter produced. 

(5) The Fisherii s Offic-- oiganizes the river and sea fishing of Siberia, 
seeks to improve fishing methods, distributes fish in the various regioixs of 
Siberia and in Euiopean Russia, acquires fishermen’s requisites, organizes 
co-operative societies among populations living by fisliing and other fisher¬ 
men’s mutual aid associations. 

(6) The Raiv Materials Office instructs the affiliated co-operative 
federations, and supervises the buying and marketing of raw material 
on home and foreign market.*^. 

(7) The Industries Office prepares and works out schemes for the indus¬ 
trial programmes of the co-operative federations, instructing them in all 
matters regarding industrial enterprise, co-ordinating their activity and 
supervising their various industrial establishments. 

(8) The Information O ffice collects and classifies informaticn as to all 
the Purchases and Sales Union’s fields of activity, basing itself on the reports 
received from the commercial agents, the local offices, the secretaries of the 
co-operative associations concerned and finally the general press. It dis¬ 
tributes the material thus collected among the single co-operative societies 
with the object of co-ordinating their commercial activity. 

{9I The Transport Office which has the duty of stiidying methods of 
facilitating the strictest relations with the local authorities, preparing a 
programme for the transport and consignment of merchandise on a large 
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scale, and drawing up time-tables for the railways and taiiffs for the roads 
of communication belonging to the State and the communes. 

(10) The Secreian Office which instructs the co-operati\'e unions 
as to their programmes of internal orgam'zation, piovides them with books 
and other means of instruction, opens schools and co-operative societies, 
holds courses of lectures, publishes a monthly co-operative re\’iew for Si¬ 
beria, maintains a co-operative library, disseminates pamphlets and leaflets 
of propaganda, organizes statistical enquiries, co-ordinating the statistical 
material supplied the various co-opeiative societies, gives ad\ice in 
legal cases by means oi consulting lawyers, helping co-operative societies 
in all their legal business, makes enquiries into the law's governing co-oper¬ 
ation, take'5 part in meetings treating of these subjects, and keeps the 
agricultural class infoinied as to all questions which can intere'^t it in its 
relations with authorities. 

(11) The Foreign Office w'hicli supervises the agencies instituted 
abroad, collects and clas-^ifies information and data as to the w orld s markets, 
acquires and distributes foreign secuiities to pro\'ide for the most uigent 
payments, drafts bills for the regulation of the commercial exchange belwxen 
Siberia and foreign countries, takes part in meetings and (onference*^ con¬ 
cerned with the supervision of importation and exportation. 

(12) The Economic Count il which makes enqtdiies as to all economic 
problems relative to co-operation, prepares bills on this subject, takes part 
in conferences on economic problems, and regulates the economic policy 
of the affiliated co-operative federations. 

The vast acti\dty of the Purchases and Sales Union is distributed among 
these twelve offices, on the principles of specialization and of the strict 
selection of the technical and consulting staff. The Economic Council is com¬ 
posed not only of such consulting experts as professors of political economy' 
and kindred subjects, but also of representatives of the various offices, and 
thus it is an auxiliary organization which helps the central management 
in all its far-reaching work. Each office is managed by a member of the 
central board of management. In the same way the managers of the most 
important agencies of the Purchases and Sales Union, as for example the 
Moscow agency and the agencies founded abroad, belong to the central 
board of management. The latter is appointed by the delegates of the 
individual co-operative federations at their annual meetings, and consti¬ 
tutes the central managing body of the Purchases and Sales Unions. 

The co-operative federations belonging to the Purchases and Sales 
Union act as its local agencies. Hitherto such agencies, beginning with the 
chief among them which is at Moscow and which acts as a central agency 
for European Russia, haAung a staff of commercial travellers who visit all 
the markets of Russia, have been instituted in the following towns: in 
European Russia at Nijni-Novgorod, Ekaterinburg, Kungr and Sarapul; 
in Siberia at Irkutsk, Blagovieshtchensk, Charbin, Madivostock, Nicolai- 
evsk, and abroad at I^ndon, New York and Copenhagen, the London 
agency being the principal foreign agency. 

The Purchases and Sales Union has initiated a new era in the history 
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of the co-operative movement in Siberia. The period which preceded its 
organization was characterized by an almost absolute lack of co-ordina¬ 
tion among the different co-operative societies, in consequence of which the 
financial position of the whole co-operative movement suffered much. 
Moreover, the ignorance on the part of Siberian co-operative societies of 
modem methods of marketing agricultural produce greatly weakened the 
movement in its competition with private enterprise. The co-operative 
federations afiBliated to the Purchases and Sales Union find themselves 
today in a position to exercise a growing influence on the State authori¬ 
ties, independently of the form of the government which has changed sev¬ 
eral times in recent years. In the sphere of trade the Purchases and 
Sales Union introduced disdpline and order into the business of acquiring 
and marketing produce as profitably as possible. 

Value of the goods supplied to the Unions. 

20 yiay 1916 to Total 

I July 1918 


76.54547 

roubles 

77.458.33 

» 

290,820.31 


590,761.17 

» 

617,270,59 

•y 

670,648.81 

»> 

102,763.71 

> 

- 

3426,068.39 roubles 


. 

August. 

September .... 

October. 

November. 

December. 


1917 Januarj" 
February" . . 
March , . . 
April .... 
May .... 
June .... 
Julj' .... 
August . . . 
September. . 
October. . . 
Kovembei. . 
December. . 


1918 January, Feb¬ 
ruary, March 
and April . . 

Total for 23 months 
and 10 days. . . 


1,145,380.01 » 

716,196.84 » 

831,280.06 » 

1,881.564.00 ♦ 

4,015,304.25 * 

3.601,340.43 » 

2.996.578.35 » 

1,686,424.54 » 

2.666.798.79 »> 

3.863.994.94 » 

8.659.275.80 V 

8 955.464.54 


40,009,491.54 roubles 

27.369.931.26 roubles 
71,805,491.19 roubles 
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The business of the Purchases and Sales Union has reached an unhoped¬ 
for figure. It is enough to state that this union acquired about 1,700 tons 
of tea, and, among other articles, large quantities of wicks and ludfer 
matches. 

The vicissitudes through which Russia has lately passed have had their 
sad reaction in Siberia and have impeded the development of the Purchases 
and Sales Union, but there is question only of a period of temporary ar¬ 
rest whence the co-operative movement will issue stronger and more fully 
aJive than before. 

To be convinced of this it is enough to look at the preceding table w^hich 
illustrates the progress made by the Purchase and Sales Union in the twentj"- 
three months before i July 1918 

The figure now standing for sales is, according to informatiun which 
reached us in May 1918, 27,370,000 roubles. Goods were bought for a 
further sum of 30,000,000 roubles at the same date, but because of dela^^s 
due to reasons of a technical character they could not be included in the 
Ma}’’ balance-sheet. It can thus be calculated that the operations of the 
Purchases and Sales Union in the peiiod of 23 months and 10 days exceeded 
100,000,000 roubles. 

Business conduded in the first four months of the year exceeded that 
antidpated by the Purchases and Sales Union for the whole ot 1918, namely 
73,000,000 roubles. Taking into account the prospects which are opening 
up in Siberia, it can be concluded that the Purchases and Sales Union, 
which has already secured an, absolute predominance in the agricultural 
trade of this vast district, will have a balance-sheet dealing with hundreds 
of millions of roubles, thus signalizing the triumph of the co-operative 
movement. 

If purchases were enormous, the marketing of agricultural produce is 
destined to surpass the figures reached hitherto. No sooner will normal 
conditions have been re-established in Russia, and the export of raw mat¬ 
erial and agricultural produce have been rendered possible, than opera¬ 
tions of ilale will assume immense proportions. 

When the Purchases and Sales Union was conslituted it was feared 
that it might be a burden on the balance-sheets of the individual affiliated 
co-operative associations But the balance-sheet of 1917 shows that such 
fears were unfounded. 

According to our information as to 1918, the Purchases and Sales 
Union includes 8,362 producers' and consumers' co-operative associations, 
to which 1,728,050 families belong. Today the real fi^e would certainly 
be greater, and it may be taken to exceed two million. But even if we 
limit ourselves to the figures given, and consider each family as composed 
of only two persons, we must admit that the Purchases and Sales Union 
includes much more than five million persons, while, if we accept as very prob¬ 
able an increase of membership in 1918, we must calculate that a popula¬ 
tion of from seven to eight million persons is organized in co-operative so¬ 
cieties. 

The capital of the Purchases and Sales Union is constituted by the 
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contributions of the affifiated federations and comprises: (i) a fixed contri¬ 
bution proportionate to the federation’s paid-up capital; (2) % per cent, 
on the business it concludes with the Purchases and Sales Union : (3) a 
member’s contribution of 2,000 roubles from each afBJiated federation. 
The capital of the Purchases and Sales Union, which amounts to exactly 
844,948 roubles, consists of : 


Capital formed by the federations’ subscriptions ot 

2,000 roubles each . 45.000 roubles 

Contnbution from the capital of the affiliated federations 258,945 r 

Commission of % oent. on business. 540,452 » 

From profits in 1916. 55 ^ ” 


Total . . . 844,948 roubles 

But t^ese figures have certainlj- been surpassed b,v this time. At the 
meeting of the Purchases and Sales Union held in March 1918 it was 
decided to increase financial resources without departing from the principle 
of levying contributions on operadous and without raising the amounts 
of contributions. About May 4918 the capital amounted to some 4,000,000 
roubles and was made up of the reserve fund, the industrial fund and the 
guarantee fund On i January 1916 its total amount was 9,750 roubles, 
on I January 1917 it w'as 2,166,914 roubles, and on i May 1918 it was 
J.917.973 roubles. 

In the field of Siberian agriculture private enterprise has been entirely 
surpassed and overwhelmed. The exdusion of the parasitic trade which has 
been the chief work of co-operation made the co-operative movement com¬ 
pletely the master of the situation as early as March 1917, where the market¬ 
ing of agricultural produce and the acquisition of necessaries for the agriccil- 
tural class were concerned. Private trade proved itself to be entireh' incap¬ 
able of adapting itself to the new economic conditions. An urgent need 
was felt to provide continual supplies at the places of production^and only 
an organization which possessed a vast network of scattered agencies could 
supply the population with the artides of largest consumption. This 
organization could be none other than the co-operative organization u hich 
had arisen out of the fusion of thousands of single co-operative sodeties. 

Siberian co-operation has .sustained the ordeal by fire, for it has 
succeeded not only in acquiring and distributing large quantities of 
merchandise but jdso in introducing order and effidency into selling 
methods. 

If co-operation has been able to accomplish such a task in an excep¬ 
tional time, it has nothing to fear for the future. The history of the Pur¬ 
chases and Sales Uirion is very instructive in this respect and inspries the 
strongest confidence in the vital force of Siberian co-operation. 






Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


BELGIUM. 

m'TUAIv INSURANCE AGAINST THE ACCIDENTS 
OF AGRICUIyTURAD LABOUR IN 1917. 


SOURCE: 

Boerenbokb belge ou I^igto des PAYSixs. Exercice 1917: Rai^porl buccinctemente pre- 
senle a I’asseinblee generale flu 20 mai 191& par le chaiioiiic IfUytgatreus, sccrLtaire gene¬ 
ral. Annexe {Belgian Boeienbond ot Pitisattts* League. Year 1917: Short Report presented 
to the General Meeting of 20 May 1918 by Canon Luyigacrens, General Seorciaiy Appendix). 
I^ouvain, 1918. 


As we showed in a former issue (i) the Belgian law of 24 December 1903 
as to the accidents of labour is, where agriculture is concerned, applicable 
to three kinds of enterprises. There are first the enterprises, whatever 
be their degree of importance, in which machinery having a motive force 
other than that supplied by men or animals is in permanent use. Enter¬ 
prises of forestry must be added to this first class. 

Next come farms on which ^t least three men are habitually- em¬ 
ployed. 

In the tl^d place Article 3 of the law lays down that those at the head 
of enterprises which are not subject to the law may voluntarily come within 
its scope by making a special declaration to the derk of the justice of the 
peace of the place in which the enterprise in question is situated. In this 
class are small holdings, and market gardens on which either vegetables or 
flowers are grown, whatever be their importance, so long as no machinery 
propdled by mechanical power is used on them. 

Belgian agriculture has at its disposal, in order to cover these various 
risks, two mutual insurance companies founded by common agreement by 
the several agricultural federations of the country. The Caisse aomfmme 
d*assurance des cultivateurs beiges (Company for the Insurance in Common 
of Bdgian Farmers) insures the workpeople of the farmers and the persons 
carrying on small rural industries who come within the scope of the law of 
24 December 1903. The Assurance agricole (Agricultural Insurance) in¬ 
sures farmers against aeddents entaifing dvil liability, and also completely 
insures the heads of enterprises outside the scope of the aforesaid law. 


(i) See our issue for February 1914 (Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Itii..lligcnee). 
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The war has naturally had an increasingly deleterious influence on in¬ 
surance business: there have been few new contracts; many policies have 
been suspended or annulled; many premiums have remained unpaid; the 
verification of accidents has been defective; agricultural wages have 
increased without a proportionate increase of premiums; travelling and 
managing costs have become a heavier and heavier charge on the budget. 
The most that has been attempted has been the maintenance of the 
staius quo of the insuring institutions. 

As regards this point, the Caisse commune and the Assurance agricole 
have gained more policies than they have lost, and we find, even if for a 
moment we consider as non-existent the insurance which is only tempor¬ 
arily suspended, in the case of the Assurance agricole a marked progress 
and a comparatively unimportant retrogression in that of the Caisse 
commune. 

The number of accidents has kept within normal limits and the finan¬ 
cial burdens they have occasioned have dightly diminished, although a 
generous use has been made of reserves in making settlements. 

All the unpaid premiums ot 1915, 1916, and, as far as was necessary, 
of 1914, were covered by the reserve for unrecoverable premiums; and in 
anticipation of the unrecoverable payments of 1917 this reserve was in¬ 
creased by a sum equal to the amount of the unpaid premiums of 1916. 

It was possible to increase the reserves providing for a decrease in the 
value of invested sums by about 123,000 francs, and the balance of the Caisse 
commtme and of the Assurance agricole neverthdess exceeds 10 per cent, of 
the premiums. This balance went, after the distribution, to swdl the funds 
of the reserve premiums. Thus we find that, far from being shaken, the 
financial position of these companies has been strengthened during the war. 

In the following paragraphs we will examine the* results obtained by 
each of these societies more closely, 

• § I. THB “ CAISSn COMMUNB d’ASSURANCB DBS CULTIVATBURS BBLOES " 

ijTotdl Business Done. — The number of new insurances has diminidied 
in a measure shown in the following table: 


Year 

AitjOications 
j leoexved 

Contxacts 

conditded 

Number j 

1 of hectares 

1 Wages 

, 1 

francs 

Assets 

francs 

1913 

1.842 

1,479 

1 27,938 05 

1 1,861,935.00, 

116.439.ao 

1914 

i 1.639 1 


16,198.70 

1 1,525,820.00 

71,543.00 

1915 

564 

515 

9,708.80 

803,390.6b ' 

41,824.10 

X916 

516 

456 

7,503.40 

672,740.00 1 

35,363.60 

1917 

1 41^ 

322 

1 6,727. ::o 

390,844.00, 

25,002.45 
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83 cutrent policies have been annulled but lepkced by otheis, and 213 
have ceased to exist, partly however only for the duration of the war. 
The corre^onding figures for 19x6 were 160 and 512. Compared with the 
preceding year there has therefore been a progress r^resented by 26 poli¬ 
ces bearing on 397.42 hectares, 180,870 francs of wages and assets amount¬ 
ing to 9,818.05 f^cs. 

'Hie following table sho\ra the devdopment of the business of the Caisse 
commune in the fi.ve years from 1913 to 1917: 


Year 

1 

1 Number 

of policies 

1 

1 

Hectares 

1 

Wages 

1 1 

Paid-Up assets ^ 

Premiums 




francs 

francs 

ftancs 

1913 

9.377 

' 157,284.92 

8,*5*,248 

496,514.05 

485,697-84 

1914 

9,396 

1 157,274.21 j 

8,686,799 

506,048.30 

418,039.29 

1915 

9.248 

1 156,664.10 

8,759,635 

509,060 50 

382,725.29 

1916 

9,032 

1 156,633.78 

8,670,240 

518,60795 1 

395.603.81 

1917 

9,058 

j i5-',o3i.20 

8,851,110 

524,775.25 1 

1 

390,200 l>s 


When the company’s first year of business, 1906, dosed, there were in 
force 8,098 polides beating on 160,764.05 hectares, 4,556,898 francs of 
wages, 326,749.76 francs of paid up assets and 321,079.44 francs of premiums. 

Two reservations should however be made with regard to the figures 
we have givoi for the years of war: 

1. The situation in West lenders is unknown. Many insnrances 
current at the outbreak of the war mustsincehaveoeas^ to exist. On this 
account the figures are inexact to a d^ee whidi the future will reveal. 

2. Many insurances temporarily suspended because of the war have 
beoi induded in the figures. This also implies a lack of strict exactness, 
and,1he kct must be made dear because, as appears from the following 
table, there is question of very large figures: 



Years I 

t 

FOiOea 

Hectares 

Wages 

Assets 

1 

Temporary annulments and suspen- | 

1 

; 1917 

1 

280 j 

i 1 

1 72 60 

francs 

605,525 

francs 

28,532.90 

aons in 

1916, 

459 1 

1 91.00 1 

789,805 

27.736.50 

1 

' 1915 j 

231 j 

1 4300 1 

314,350 

I 3 ,T 72 .IO 

Total since the outtxreak of war . . 

1 

1 

970 ! 

1 208.60 * 

n 

% 

1 

H 

59 » 44 i -50 

Renewals since 19x4. 

1 1 

35 

I4.00 1 

7 l, 30 oj 

2,229.40 

I«eaving . . . 

1 1 

935 

1 194-^0 

1.838,380 

57,212 10 
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Acoidmts. — The y-ear 1917 was fairly favourable, as regards both the 
nttniber of the accidents and their consequences and the financial burdens 
they imposed. 

The accidents occurring during the last five years reached the follow¬ 
ing numbers: 

in 1913. 2,858 

in 1914. 2,070 

in 1915. 1,198 

in 1916. 1,401 

in 1917. 1*349 


The fact that trade and industry have been arrested appears from the 
statistics as to the causes and consequences of accidents, statistics which 
we cannot dream of reproducing here. As compared with 1916 the num¬ 
ber of accidents of agriculture increased b3’^ 15 in 1917 while those of indus¬ 
try diminished b5" 67. 

It seems well to bring out in the following table the particular informa¬ 
tion we gather from the statistics as to the relation between the causes of 
the accidents on the one hand and their number and financial consequences 
on the other: 


Agriculture 


\ 

Industi3\ . 



Percent, 
of cases 

Percent, 
of cost 

Animals. 

Yokes of animals ........ 

16.23 

5-99 

17-47 

11.05 

Fall of victim. 

Fall of inanimate objects .... 

22.22 

28.60 

4-54 

28.52 

28.11 

3-62 

Sharp instruments. 

Fall of victim. 

Fall of inanimate objects .... 

33-14 

15-65 

18.47 

14.01 

31-73 

8.09 

12.47 

8-59 

Sharp instruments. 

Machines. 

32.48 

14-33 

4.78 

21.06 

25-99 

25.28 


In industry the accidents due to machinery were particularly serious: 
more than a quarter of the costs were occasioned a remarkably small 
number of accidents of this kind. 

The average charge per accident, calculated for aU the accidents in¬ 
discriminately, shows a reduction since the previous ytss. Each accident 


cost on the average : 

In 1913. 121.45 francs 

1914. 147 41 » 

» 1915. 171.81 & 

^ 1916 .... 207.81 


1917.171.01 » 
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On the other hand, the average cost entailed by less important acci¬ 
dents has increased, a circumstance which can to some extent be attributed 
to the fact that the number of fatal accidents occasioning the payment 
of benefits in capital was less, and that the cases of permanent disable¬ 
ment were fewer and did not entail excessive incapacity for work. Another 
cause for the increase is probably found in the frequently exaggerated 
estimate of wages, principally wages in kind, and in the impossibilitj” of 
bringing these estimates dowm to the true value '^f wages in every case. 

As has been said, cases of permanent disablement and death weie not 
over numerous, as appears from the following comparison with the four 
preceding ^-ears: 


Year 

Cases of 
permanent 

Cascb 


disablement 

ot death 


— 

— 

1913 • • ■ 

. . . . 65 

18 

1914 . . 

• • • 55 


1915 • • • 

• . • 57 

10 

1916 . . . 

, . . . 58 

II 

1917 . . . 

, . . . 46 

9 


Disputes betw'een the sufferers by accidents and the company arose 
only in the cases of permanent disablement: of 27 cases of serious accidents 
for Avhich settlement was made in 1917, eight gave rise to a lawsuit, either 
the rate of yearly wages or the degree of disablement being disputed. 

To estimate at their right value the financial burdens imposed b}^ the 
accidents the fact must not be lost sight of that the figures mentioned in¬ 
clude very large sums which should serve as reserves for the cases in which 
settlement has yet to be made. Only when this is borne in mind can a 
comparison be made between the following figures which refer to the two 
fields of this company's activity: 


Xisks 


Agriculture . . 


Polidcs I Accidents 

Years 1 1 

Number' Premiums | Number. Cost 


^ francs “ ^ ~ j* francs” 


t 1915 

6,324 285,548.24 

925 ji 37 , 9 i 2 . 3 i 

1 1916 

6,152 291,722.31 

1,020 200,^83^27 

f 1917 

6,230 295,040.05 

1 

1,035 

1 

x89.030.76 

1915 

2,924 97 ,i 77-«>5 

273 

87.9*0.1* 

i 1916 

2,S8o 103,883,50 

381 

84,306.98 

1917 

2,828 95,16060 

314 

41.667.55 


Tlrartc - Industry' . . . 
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§ 2 The “assurance agricolk“. 

Total Busmess Done — In 19x7 the Assurance agncole made marked 
progress. Its position is far from being as brilliant as it was before the 
war, but an improvement is noted none the less, and it appears from the 
following table. 


Year 

Applications , 

received 

1 

Contracts 

concluded 

Number 

of liectares 

I 

Wages 1 

francs 

Assets 

francs 

1913 

5,114 

4,130 

54,901.40 

1,624,865.00 , 

r2i,876.40 

1914 

5.‘^7 

4,062 

40,091.20 

1,265,900.00 

98,363.70 

1915 

1.554 

1,401 

18.524-30 

627,615.00 ' 

37,103,70 

1916 

1,737 

1.586 

18,431.00 

608,540.00 

45,166.20 

1917 

1,876 

1.534 

18,607.56 

457,400.00 

1 

50.369.00 


On the other hand a certain number of policie** were annulled or re¬ 
placed by others, and the net increase was in consequence only one of 
869 policies, 8454^ hectares, 274,450 francs of wages and 33,992 francs of 
assets. 

The corresponding figures for 1916 were 508 policies, 6,019.20 hectares, 
86,845 francs of wages and 17,531.10 francs of assets. The comparison 
is all to the advantage of 1917- 

Unfortunah-ly, owing to cessation of business, requisition of horses, 
etc., many insurances had once more to be suspended temporarily, and a 
part of the ground gained was thus lost. 



Pobaes 

Hectares 

Wages 

Assets 




francs 

fxam 

Temporaxy aimulemtut and sospensiosid in. 1917 
do in 1916 

Suspensions in X915 . . • . 

222 

410 

IQO 

136.00 

226.80 

67.10 

345,710' 

440,7801 

280,725 

14,17420 

17.815.70 

7,533.70 

Total since outbreak of war. 

Renewals m 1916 and 2917 . ... 

1 822 

21 

429.96 

1,067,215 

3O,90O| 

3^1523.^0 

701,50 

Leaving . . 

801 

429.96 

1,036,315 

38,822.10 


The following table shows the total business done by the company in 
1906 and in recent years. The figures for 1915, 1916 and 1917 are given 
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with every reservation, for it is impossible to known how many of the 
thousands of policies previously current m West Flanders will subsist 
after the war 


Yeazs 

Number 
of policies 

Hectares 

Wages 

(agricultural 

mdustnes) 

Paid up assets 

Premiums 



n 


francs ^ 

francs 

1906 

10,204 

170,922.23. 

3,421,969 

2^3,192.09 

195,8^6 95 

1913 

20,790 

263,00563 j 

6,780,589 

51152915 

480,802 75 

1914 

*2,463 

275,781.03 

7,188,922 

549.807.85 

522,345 28 

1915 

22,831 

281,260 70 

7,250,778 

562,685.00 

526,630.-8 

1916 

23»339 

287.279.90 

7,337.6*1 

582,717.65 

530,498.13 

1917 

24,208 

295,734 88 

7,612,071 

1 612,413.85 

546,317 07 


Acadmts. — The number of accidents ^ghtly increased during 1917 : 
there were 19T more of them than in 1916. 

The following figures give the number of accidents in the last five years. 


1906. 

.... 3,038 

X914 . 

.... 2,776 

1915 . 

.... 1,996 

1916 . 

.... 2,073 

1917 . * . • . 

.... 2,264 


However in 1917 there were only 5a cases of permanent disablement 
as against 65 in 1916, and ii cases of deaths as against z6 in 1916. 

The annual statistics as to the causes and consequences of accidents 
are not very instructive. The only fact woithy of remark is that accidents 
entailing civil liability are caused almost &:clusivdy by animals and vdhd- 
des. 









Part 111: Credit 


FRANCE. 


CREDIT FOR THE ACQXnSlTlOX OF SMADD RURAD HOLDINGS 
BY MH/ITARY PENSIONERS AND BY CmDIANS WHO HAVE 
SUFFERED BY THE WAR 


orpia^i, souRCLS 

I# AW OP 0 Vpril ijiS ds to the dLquisiuoi Qi sii ill runl holcim^-s b\ iiulitirj \ cn'^ioncis iiid 
b\ ciMiiaus who lui\e butfere 1 b\ the war 

PtiBLic BXECUTivp REGULATION o£ 19 JLLA I iiS tc the conditions m which thw Jaw is to 

be apphed 

iNbTRUCTIONS OP THE MiMbTtRb OP AGRICULTURE \ ICTL ALWNG I,ABOT R AND SOUtL JCHRIFI 
is to the cNecution ot this law dited Jiil> 191'' 

The law of 9 Apnl 1918 w hich aio&e out of \ arioub proposals in Pailia- 
ment, aims at an exceptional and pmileged diffusion of small holdings for 
the benefit of persons who ha\e suffered bv the war 

It therefore authorize® societies affording credit on real estate and agii- 
cultoral credit to grant to the benefiaanes enumerated in its first articles 
indi'^/idual mortgage loans to facihtate the acquisition, organization, trans¬ 
formation and reconstitution of small rural holdings of a value not exceed¬ 
ing 10,000 francs exclusively* ot costs aud the insurance premium, what¬ 
ever be their area 

These loans aie granted by the societies affording credit on real estate 
and agricultural credit at a reduced rate of interest, with the help of funds 
which the State advances to these societies without interest 

We will examine successiveK the machmen foi making (i) loans, 
{2) State advances 


§ I ThC lERMS OP lOAXb 

(i) The G}a}vtees of the Loans — The persons receiving the loans are 
(flf) Old soldiers and sailors baling +he nght to State disablement 
pensions, because of wounds they haie receved or infirmities they have 
contracted dunng the war, 
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(6) Widows in receipt of pensions or compensatory life annuities paid 
by the State or the Caisse de prevoyance des matins fran^ais, on account of 
the death of thdr husbands or of wounds received or illnesses contracted 
during the war; 

(«/) Persons having a right to compensatory annuities or pensions 
paid by the State or the Caisse de bth^oyance des ynarins frangais because oi 
losses they have incurred in consequence of the war. 

To sum up : only persons having a right to pensions or compensatory 
Ufe annuities can claim the benefit of the loans, and all persons having a 
right to allowances or compensation not due for the duiation of their 
lives are excluded therefrom because they cannot give the security 
which Article 3 of § 2 and the following articles make obligatory for 
borrowers. 

(2) Object of the Loam. — The first article of the law defines the object 
of the loans as follows: the}’ are intended to “ facilitate the acquisition, or¬ 
ganization, transformation and reconstitution of small rural holdings 
It is understood that the purchase of stock and material is included among 
the operations covered by the term “ organization ” of small rural holdings. 
Such purchase is for that matter definitely contemplated by Article 6 of 
the executive regulation. Loans can therefore be made for the repay¬ 
ment of the price not only of the properties which the law's beneficiaries 
acquire but aLo of the stock and material necessary to bringing these pro¬ 
perties to a productive state. 

{3) The Amount and the Duration of the Loans. — The previous law (of 
19 March 1910) allowed societies affording agricultural credit to grant loans 
only up to the amount of 8,000 francs. Moreover the law of 10 April 1908 
had Hmited to an area of one hectare and a value of 1200 francs the fields 
and gardens which could be acquired through the medium of societies grant¬ 
ing credit on real estate, A law of ii February 1914 had further authorized 
these societies to make loans to small farmers desirous of adding a stable, 
barn or similar building to their houses. These complementary loans might 
not exceed the sum of 2,000 francs. This legislation was thought in rural 
circles to be too narrow: it did not allow the acquisition of a real farm 
capable of supporting a farming family. 

The loans granted as by the first article of the new law may amount 
to 10,000 francs, exclusively of costs and the insurance premium. 

Unlike the law of 10 April 1908, the new law does not limit the area 
of the property for which the loan is made. 

The period of repayment may not exceed twenty-five years, and the 
borrower may not be more than sixty years old when the last instalment 
is paid. Thus a loan for a maximum period of 25 years may be made to a 
man not over thirty-five years of age ; and the term diminishes gradually 
for older borrowers, a man of forty being able to borrow for only 20 years, 
a man of forty-five for 15, etc. 

{4) Rate of Interest. Repayment by Annual histalments. — The interest 
on the loan is at the privileged rate of only i per cent. The capital must 
be repaid while the loan is current, the instalment repaid each year con- 
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stituting a sinking fund. The interest plus this annual instalment makes 
the sum which the borrower must pay each year. 

A man receiving a loan of 10,000 francs for five yeoxs must pay 2,060.40 
fiancs a year; if his loan is for ten years he pays 1055.82 francs a 3"ear; 
if it is for twenty-five years he pays 454*06 francs a year. 

(5) Security and Conditions of Loans. — {a) The first security of the 
loan is the mortgage. This mortgage is on the property for which the loan 
is made and is granted by a notary's deed. Mortgages to the lending bank 
or society have a precedence over l^al mortgages 

(6) Further, by Article 2 of the law, the borrower must, in order to 
secure the payment of the annual instalments in case of his premature death, 
insure with the Caisse nationale d*assurance for a single premium payable 
to the lending society. 

In conformity with Article of 2 of the executive regulation, the borrower 
must produce with his application for a loan a certificate of the Caisse 
nationale d*assurance showing that he has been accepted by it, after medical 
examination, for the insurance for which the law provides. 

Owing to the inexperience of the borrowers it is advisable in every 
respect that the societies granting credit on real estate and agricultural 
credit act as intermediaries between the insured and the Caisse na¬ 
tionale in all insurance business. 

They therefore cause all their future borrowers to fill up an applica¬ 
tion for insurance drawn up on a printed form procured at the Caisse des 
dSpdts et consignations This form is dated and signed by the applicant, 
who may at the same time give a special power to the credit society' from 
which he is about to obtain a loan to act as his proxy in contracting for the 
insurance. 

The societies must furnish, in support of each application : 

(1) A copy, on duty-free paper, of the borrow-er's birth certificate; 

(2) A table showing the sums which will have to be insured if the 
loan is made. 

An official document proving the accuracy of information given as 
to an applicant's birth may be substituted for hi^ birth certificate 

When these papers have been received the Caisse nattanale asks the 
applicant to go before the doctor responsible for the medical examination. 
After this examination, which is made at the applicant's expense, the latter 
is informed by the Caisse nationale as to whether his application has been 
accepted or rejected. 

If it is accepted the insurance must be granted within a period of .three 
months after the medical examination, after which inten^al the applicant 
would have to undergo another examination. 

(c) Article 3 of the law provides further that if the payment of in- 
stalmenls be ddayed, the lending societies may have paid to themselves 
a fifth part of the annual pension due to a debtor, so long as this pension 
is not reduced by more than half or to a sum less than 360 francs. 

The new law introduced an important modification into the system 
established by the law of 10 April 1908 for the real estate societies. This 
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latter law benefits only persons who already have &a\’ings, loans being 
allowed only to persons who prove that they own the eqtiivalent of one 
fifth of the value of the real estate to be bought. For Article 3 of this law 
enacts that “ Each of the borrowers contemplated by Article 2 must ful¬ 
fil the following conditions : (i) Possess when the mortgage loan is made at 
least one fifth of the price of the land or house The maximum loan is 
therefore only four fifths of the sum needed for purchase or building. But 
a wounded man who returns home after a long campaign, and a more or 
less prolonged stay in hospitals or convalescent depots, will generally have 
exhausted all his savings and will be unable to prove his possession of that 
fifth which is a necessary preliminary to bis obtaining a loan from a real 
estate society. Article 3 of the new law therefore dispenses with the ne- 
cessit}’’ for a pioof on the part of its beneficiaries that they possess this frac¬ 
tion. The total sum necessoxy to the acquisition, organization, transform¬ 
ation 01 reconstitution of a small rural holding worth 10,000 francs can 
be lent to them. 

The exemption from this necessity slightly increases the risks borne by 
the lending society. Article 3. § 2, therefore allows the society to find a 
compensator}’- security in the arrears of the borrower's i>ension. The deed 
of loan will contain a conditional assignment of these arrears to pro\ide 
for the case of a delay in the payment of the annual instalments represent¬ 
ing the supplementary fifth lent. The law provides a special procedure for 
making ttfis assignment effective. 

(d) The borrower must sign a written engagement himself to farm 
the mortgaged property (Article 2 of the decree of 19 July 1918). The first 
article of the law of 10 April 1908 had already made an analogous condi¬ 
tion for borrowers from a society granting credit on real estate who wished 
to acquire a small holding. There is no doubt that the condition of farm¬ 
ing by the borrower himslf is to be interpreted in the widest manner. It 
must not be forgotten that the borrowers are men wounded in the war, and 
the required condition is fulfilled if the farming is done not by the borrower 
himself but under his direction. Article 8 of the executive regulation even 
pro\ddes for the case in which, owing to exceptional circumstances independ¬ 
ent of the bprrower’s will, the sum lent would not be immediately repay¬ 
able if the borrower's engagement to farm himself were not observed. 
The case of incurable disease may be instanced. But the borrowing so¬ 
ciety must in such a case ad\ise the Department for the General Inspection 
of Credit and of Agricultural Association subsidized by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The committee for which Article 5 of the law provides must 
then give a favourable opinion and the competent minister must make a 
decision in conformity therewith. 

{e) The first article of the law of 9 April 1918 subjects to a special 
guarantee loans to civilians who have suffered by the war, that is to per¬ 
sons having a right to compensatory annuities or pensions paid by the 
State or the Caisse de prevoyance des marins frangai because of damages 
they have incurred by the war. Such persons must prove that they are 
entered, or must enter themselves, on the list of those insured under the law 
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of 5 April 1910 as to the old age pensions of working and peasant women, and 
must conform to the pro\isions of that law'. It is intended thus legally 
to reserve the benefits of the law', at least in so far as it affects ci\dlians, 
to persons who have practised or are practiring thrift, and at the same time 
to bring the new law into harmony wdth previous legislation (Law of ii Feb¬ 
ruary 1914 as to the advances made by societies granting credit on real 
estate for the acquisition of small holdings, and Article 36 of the law as 
to the old age pensions of working and peasant women). 

(/) The lending banks and societies must be assured in advance that 
the farm's net revenue covers the annual instalment and interest due, and 
this factor must have w^eight when the duration ot loans is fixed. In order 
that the borrower may normally free himself from his debt the annual in¬ 
stalment and interest must not exceed the net revenue of liis property. 
Let the case be taken of a man wounded in the w'ar who counts upon his 
pension to give him a livelihood while the loan lasts and borrows 8,000 
francs intended to pa^' for the holding on which he wishes to establish him¬ 
self. The net revenue of the holding is about 500 francs. If he ask to 
have the loan for a term of twenty-five 3"ears the sum due from him an¬ 
nually will be 363.25 francs and the revenue of the holding is therefore an 
amply sufficient security. But if the term he desires be ten yeais, so that 
he will have to pay 844.6(> francs when the revenue of his holding is only 
500 francs, the transaction becomes impossible. In the circumstances the 
mini mum term should be one of eighteen years, so that he would pay 487.86 
francs a year, that is to say almost the total net revenue of his holding. 

(y) The lending banks and societies should also specify in their 
contracts of loan that buildings, stock and material must alw'ays be insured 
against fire, live stock against risks of mortalitj^, and labourers, if necess¬ 
ary, against risks of accidents. These insurances should be made hy pre¬ 
ference with the agricultural mutual societies. 

As regards insurance against fire, the contract of loan must pro\T[de for 
the transference of the benefit to the account of the lending bank or so- 
ciet\, the insurance company or the mutual fire insurance company insur¬ 
ing the buildings being notified. 

{h) A last condition is, in the first place, that borrowers from 
agricultural credit societies must belong to a local agricultural credit bank 
and an agricultural credit union in order to have the benefit of loans under 
the law of 9 April 1918. If they are not already members they must en¬ 
gage themselves in writing to apply for admission to a local agricultural 
credit bank and an agricultural trade union. 

But the lending banks and societies may in some cases deem these meas¬ 
ures to be insufficient. Axtide 4 of the decree of 19 July 1918 allows them 
to demand from borrowers any other securit}' they think well — mortgages, 
cautionary deposits, deposited title-deeds, warrants, etc. They must give 
a list of these suppUmentary securities in a rule, binding on themselves, 
which the3' issue. 

(6) htsnrance Premium and Cost of Recdizim a Loan. — The insurance 
for a single premium payable in case of death on the one hand, and the cost 
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of realizing a loan on the other, constitute fairly heavy charges which have 
to be borne by borrowers. These costs can be advanced by the lending 
banks or societies and afterwards added to the amount of the loan, even if 
this loan is already of the maximum amount provided for, namely 10,000 
francs. The sum pa^^able annually is calculated on the total sum thus ad¬ 
vanced. 

A special mention should heie be made of the provision in Article 8 
of the law of 9 April 1918 which is only indirectly connected with the prop¬ 
er object of the law. It is desired by this pi*o\nsion to encourage the re¬ 
turn to the land not onh’ of men wounded in the war but of all agricultur¬ 
ists who have been mobilized. It roles that deeds of purchase of lands of 
a ijiaximum vualue of 1200 francs, to be cultivated b> the purchasers them¬ 
selves for ten years, shall, if thej" be signed within a year of their demobi¬ 
lization by purchasers who are farmers, m Ha\srs or agricultural labourers 
and hitherto not landowners, b^, exempt from conveyance duty and reg¬ 
istered gratis. 

(7) Annual Payments, —The annual payments can be made every year, 
half-year or even quarter. Vox the simplification of book-keeping, annual 
pa3’ments seem to be preferred. Since 31 December falls at a time when 
farmers generallt' have available funds and also at the end of the budget 
year, it is the term chosen. In some districts, where funds become avail¬ 
able at various times of the year, there isproviaon for half-yearly pa3’'ments 
(30 June, 31 December). Quarter^ payments mil be only exceptional; 
they will, tor example, be impossible in market-gardening districts. In 
any case, it belongs to the lending banks and societies to decide this 
question by their own rules, taking into account kinds of lochl cultivation 
and the chief periods at which funds are received. 

In the case of every loan it is necessary to diaw up in advance a plan 
for amortization, showing the course of the repayment of the borrowed 
capital during the various years for which the loans lasts. This plan is 
indispensable to securing on the one hand that sodeties keep regular ac¬ 
counts and on the other that borrowers are aware of their engagements. 
It is also useful to remit a copy of this plan to each borrower and cause 
him to sign another cop3^ before the loan is paid to him. It is also 
necessary to send a copy to the minister interested. This plan will be 
shown on request to the Department of the General inspection of Credit 
and of Subsidized Assodations in order that it may exerdse its redsoiy 
right. 

{9) Deferring of First Annual Instalment of Repayment, — The first 
years, during which installation takes place, are the least productive for 
farmers. Farms often do not give their maximum 3’ield until after a cert¬ 
ain number of 3"ears. It may be antidpated that pensioners and dviKans 
who have suffered by the war will sometimes lack the means enabling them 
to make their first annual payments. Taking this position into account, Art¬ 
icle 7 of the decree allows that annual instalments of repa3"ment be unequal 
in amount in the first three 3'eais, or that, exceptionally, the payment of 
the first 5'ear's instalment be deferred until the fourth year of the loan 
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It is however uuderstood that this adjournment does not in any way affect 
the term of the loan. Thus if a loan be made for twenty-five years, and the 
payment of the first instalment of repayment be deferred to the fourth year, 
the repayment must be completed in the last twenty-two years of the term of 
the loan, only interest on the borrowed capital, at the rate of i per cent., 
being paid by the borrower in the first three years. 

(9> Loans Paid by Graduated Insicdments. — When loans are to be used 
for works of organization or transformation spread over a considerable 
period, or for the pro\ision at intervals of material or live stock, the lending 
banks and societies are in no way bound to pay the sums they lend im¬ 
mediately and afterwards to exact from the borrowers annual payments 
calculated on these sums which have not been completely utilized. Article 
b of the decree of 19 July 1918 provides that the amount is paid gradually, 
keeping pace with the work done or the purchases completed. The state 
of these works or purchases will be not^d in memorials which will govern 
the payment of the loans. A representative of the lending societie<5 may 
verify them on the spot, thus allowing the managing committees to take 
decisions with full knowledge of the state of the case. 

The annual payments due from borrowers will be determined in view 
of this state of affairs. It will be possible either to defer the first instal¬ 
ment of repayment until the year after the full loan has been paid, this ad¬ 
journment not extending over more than three years, or to calculate the 
borrower’s aimual payment, reckoning the several payments of the loan as 
successive loans, each granted for the time for which the original loan 
still had to run when it was made. 

If we t&e, fox example, a loan of 10,000 francs for twenty-five years 
which is to enable a property in bad condition to be brought into a good 
state for cultivation; 

The expenditure is to be spread over three years: the borrower needs 
3,000 francs immediately and he expects to spend 4,000 francs at the end 
of the first year, and the remainder of the sum required, namely 3,000 
francs, at the end of the second year. 

The lending bank or society will lend him : 

3,000 francs immediatdy; 

4,000 francs at the end of the first year ; 

3,000 francs at the end of the second year. 

It will really have made three successive loans to the borrower: 
a loan of 3,000 francs for twenty-five years, a loan of 4,000 francs for twenty- 
four years and a loan of 3,0c 0 francs for twenty-three years, The annual 
payments due from him will be the following: 136.22 francs at the end of the 
first year; 136.22 + 188.29 = 324-51 francs at the end of the second year; 
and 136.22 -t- 188.29 -f-146.66 = 471*17 francs for the twenty three last 
years. 

If however the borrower prefer to begin repayment before the pro¬ 
jected works have been completed and have begun to yield a profit, he will 
pay from the third year onwards 488.86 francs a payment calculated on 
a loan of 10,000 francs for twenty-three years ; and until the third year he 
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will pay onV i per cent, on the sums he has actually received, that is he will 
pay 30 francs in the first and 70 francs in the second year. 

(10) Allowances for Childr&ii. — In order to favour the building up of 
homes and encourage large families, the law enacts (Article 6) that 50 cen¬ 
times per 100 francs borrowed will annually be paid by the ^te, to form 
deductions from the annual payments due from thfe borrower to the lend¬ 
ing bank or society, for every legitimate child bom to the borrower after 
he has obtained the loan. 

These allowances will be paid by the State to the lending society on 
behalf of the borrower, who thus will have to pay the society only the dif¬ 
ference between such allowance and the annual payment otherwise due 
from him. 

I^et us take the example of a loan of 10,000 francs granted for twenty- 
five years. The annual payment due from the borrower is 454.07 francs. 
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With the birth of the tenth child the annual payment becomes entirely 
chargeable to the State. 

fii) Family Property Exempt from Distraint — In order to make it 
easier for the bmefidaiies of the new law to turn their small holdings into 
family properties, as by the law of 12 July 1909, there are in the new law 
two special provisions. 

In response to a wish several times expressed by the representatives 
of the district banks of agricultural credit, the new law allows (Article 7, 
§ i) that henceforth when rural holdings are turned into family proper¬ 
ties exempt from distraint, the lending society may, if the properties 
secure individual long-term loans, demand that its lien be placed on the 
real estate forming the security, and take subsequent action if necessary. 

On the other hand the ben^daries of the n>w law may, even if they 
are bachelors and childless, turn mto family property exempt from distraint 
in their own interest real estate they acquire, organize, transform or recon¬ 
stitute " in virtue of the law of 9 Apr;l 1918, on condition however that 
they marry within three years of the date of the deed constituting the fam¬ 
ily property. If this condition be not fulfilled within the required inter 
val of time, aU persons interested may apply to have the deed constituting 
the family property annulled. 

fi2) Amendmmts of Rules. Private Rules. — In order that the transac¬ 
tions for which the first article of the law of 9 April 1918 provides may take 
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place, it is indispensable that the lending societies be granted competency 
by their rules (Article i of the decree). In consequence they must if necess¬ 
ary ha^'c their rules amended or completed. Most of the societies granting 
credit on real estate were already empowered by their rules to do business 
of this kind. The first article of these niles provides that they be governed 
by the law of lo Avril**i9o8 and suhaequent law touching tJm matfer. The 
rules of some district banks of agricultural credit incltide a similar provision. 
Thus thes<^ societies can at once ensure the execution of the law of q April 
iqi8. Those societies and those district banks of which the rules do not 
include a similar provision must add to them such an one and submit it 
to the approval of the competent minister. 

In the samr way the societies granting credit on real estate which shall 
deem it necessary for the execution of the new law to extend their districts 
must inimediately advise the Minister of I^abour that they have amended 
their rules to allow of this. 

On the other hand, the societies must be of sufficient duration to al¬ 
low them to make the long-term loans contemplated, Obviousty they 
cannot make loans for twenty-five ^^ears if at the time the transaction 
takes place their remaining minimum duration is one of only twenty-six 
years. There must therefore be^ if necessary, provisions for this also in 
the rules, 

Final!}’, in conformity with Article 2 of the executive regulation, it 
is incumbent on the lending banks and societies to make private rules de¬ 
termining the conditions ensuring the making and the repajTnent of their 
loans, and stating what complementary security may be exacted from bor¬ 
rowers. These private rules must be submitted to the approval of the 
competent minister. 


§ 2. Terms on which the state ^l^kes advances to the district banks 

OF AGRICUETURAE CREDIT AND SOCIETIES GRANTING CREDIT ON REAL 

ESTATE. 

In Article 4, the law of 4 April 1918 states what are the resources by 
means of which the societies granting credit on real estate and the agricul¬ 
tural credit societies can make advances to military pensioners and civil- 
ians who have suffered by the war. The first iDaragraph authorizes these 
societies to receive special advances, not bearing interest, exclusively for 
the purpose of loans granted in the conditions described in the first article. 

The executive regulation specifies (Article ii) that district banks of 
agricultural credit will receive the advances made to allow the law of 9 
April 1918 to be applied, local banks being excluded. 

The law leaves to the Committee of Distribution the duty of fi-srincr 
the amount of the advances to be made to the banks or societies concerned. 

The advances granted to the district banks of mutual agricultural 
credit and the societies affording credit on real estate must allow loans to 
be made for a maximum term of tWenty-five years, and therefore they are 
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theni&elves repayable to the State in instalments spread over a maximum 
period ot twenty-six years If the banks and societies grant to borrowers 
loans paid in graduated instalment'^, and thus receive no repajunents in the 
first years, they may likewise be allowed, on presenting necessary proofs, 
to diminish or defer their instalments of repayment for the first three years, 
the repayment being in no case spread over a period of more than twenty- 
six years (Article i f of the regulation). 

The revision of the business of the district banks is done by the Depart¬ 
ment of General Inspection of Credit and Sub«idi7-id Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions^ which can insist on the production of all papers necessary as evi¬ 
dence. For societies granting credit on real estate, Article 15 of the decree 
lays down that the inspectors* auditing will, in the case of the accounts 
of the busines'i for which the law of 9 April 191S provides, not go bej’oiid 
what is necessary for the supervision of this business, as to which there must 
be special accounts within the general books oi each socitty. 


§ 3. Spkclvl provisions. 

As vre have seen it is the district banks, exclusively of the local banks 
of agricultural credit, which receive the State advances, arid it i^ on them 
that the duty of making the annual icpayment to the State is incumbent. 
They must therefore have all necessary guarantees to cover all risks of non- 
pajnneut. 

On principle, they inform themselves as to requests for loans through 
the medium of the local bank'-. They entrust enquiries to be made on the 
spot to these latter, through which, moreover, requests for loans are usually 
transmitted to them. It is well for the district banks to send the local banks 
especial instructions which enable them to give information to persons in¬ 
terested, In fact, the district banks are well advised to accomplish no 
operation ^without first having taken the opinion of the local brinks But 
they are in no way obliged to call upon the ktter to intervene when they are 
making loans; and it is important that the formalities and costs of borrow¬ 
ing should be reduced if the district banks are to be on the same footing 
as the societies granting credit on rea^ estate, which lend directly without 
the intervention of the local banks. 

As regards these societies, a provision of the law of 9 April 1918 con¬ 
cerns them particularly. Article 3, §1, of tMs law dispenses from aU contri¬ 
butions not only military pensioners and other sufferers by the war who 
borro\^ in order to acquire a small rural holding, but also those of them who 
acquire a dwelling-house cheaply or a small holding under the laws touching 
this matter (I^aws of 12 April 1906,10 April 1908 and ii February 1914). 

It will be interesting to examine the results obtained by applying 
this so liberal scheme and to notice their bearing on agricultural recon¬ 
struction in France. 
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CTOSun FOR SETIXERS nsr new south WAEES, — The Official Veai Book of 
New South Wales, 1017. Sydney, 1918. 

State^ Advances to Settlers, —To meet the demand for capital and to help 
settlers who suffered by drought, the government in 1899 inaugurated a 
system by which advances are made to settlers at rates of interest and re¬ 
payment intended to place them within the reach of tveiy settler offering 
adequate security. The Act of 1899 has several times been amended. 
In 1906 the powers of the Advances to Settlers Board were transferred to 
the Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, 
and the maximum tod minimum advances were fixed at £3,000 and £50 
respectivdy. 

On 30 June 1917 the advances made to settlers numbered 14,927, and 
amotmted to £4,281,698, the average amount of each loan being £287. 
Of them 8,763 representing £1,759,204 had been repaid; and 6,162 re¬ 
mained current, the average amount of the loans thus forming the balance 
being £409. 

The following figures show the business of the bank with regard to 
making advances to settlers since 1911: 


Advances made Repayments Bal'ince repayable 
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amount 
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331.693 
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1.074^59 

286 

1912 


475.O70| 

1 505 

572 

153.093 

^,X22| 

1,396,336 

339 

1913 

1.386' 

776.27* 

551 

414 

116,476 

5,094 

2,051,132 

4^>3 

1914' 
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336,035 

558 
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The commissioners are empowered to make advances on mortgages 
of land held in fee simple or on the conditional purchase, lease, settlement 
purchase, settlement lease, homestead grant or homestead selection systems. 
The advances are for the Tepa3anent of existing encumbrances, the purchase 
of land, improvements, the utilization of resources or the building of dwell¬ 
ings. 

The conditions on which loans are repayable vary with the circumstan¬ 
ces of indi\ddual cases : the maximum amount of a loan to one person is 
£ 2,000 ; the rate of interest ranges from 4 Y^to 5 per cent.; the maximum 
period allowed for repayment is thirty-one years. 

Material assistance is thus given to prospective settlers and to those 
already engaged in agriculture. 

Bounties on Agricultural Products, —The federal government has pro¬ 
vided for the payment of bounties in order to encourage the production of 
certain articles of native growth. These articles, and the sums payable 


on them under the 
ing table: 

Bounties 

Act 1907-12, are shown in 

the follow- 

Products 

Period from 
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during 'uhich 
bounties 
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an oil factory — 
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Cotton seed. 
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Tl 

1,000 

lyinseed (flax seed) , . 

10 
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5,000 

Rice, imcleaneil. 

10 

-’0?. per ton. 


1,000 

Rubber.. 

15 

lo'per cent, on uuuket 

value 

' .2,000 

Coffee, raw, a^ prescribed 

8 

id, per lb. 


1 i, 5 <io 

Tobacco leaf for cigars, 
h.gh grade. 

10 

ad, per It. 


1 4,000 

Fiuits — 1 


1 


1 

Dried dates. 

15 

1 id, jjer lb. 


I,<’00 

Dried, oandicd,expoited 
fruit except curranta 
and raisins. 

. 10 

1 10 per cent, on market 

value 

1 6,000 


The Apple Bounty Act, 1918, provided for the payment of a bounty 
up to a maximum amount of £12,000 on the export of evaporated apples 
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grown in Australia and sold to the Imperial Government for delivery be¬ 
tween I April and 31 August 1918. This bounty was payable to growers 
at the i^ate of 10 per cent, of the value exported which was taken to be yrf. 
a pound. 

In 1916-17 the bounty paid in New South Wales on tobacco leaf 
amounted only to ^16, 


SPAIN. 

THE WORK OF THE " p 6 SIT 0 S ’* IN 1017 — Dehiacidn Rcgin de Pdsiio^ — Memrui quc 
eltip al Gobiivno de S. il/. Ddegado Regio. — Madiid, 1917. 

We take the data reproduced below and referring to the year 1917 
Irotti the memorial annually published by the Royal Delegation of the Pd- 
siios It sjmthesizes all the business done by these ancient institutions of 
rural credit, of which we have more than once spoken at length in this 
review. 

Total receipts amounted to 545,715.18 peset=is and payments to 
575,892.19 pesetas, and there was thus a credit balance of 30,177.01 pesetas. 

Total loan operations amounted to 23,559,654.23 pesetas, of which 
18,530,904.07 pesetas represented 104,257 new operations, and 5,028,750.10 
pesetas referred to 16,947 deferred operations or renewed loans. 

We should note that these last were in 1916 less by 939,446 97 pese¬ 
tas than in 1913, but that in 1917 they increased by 1,360,944 pesetas. 

Repayments received in 1917 amounted to 19,086,03 4.83 pesetas, of 
which 17,873261.96 pesetas represented 107,306 voluntary repayments, 
and 1,212,672.87 pesetas 7,111 repayments following on legal proceedings. 

At the dose of the year we are examining the capital of the i>6$ifos 
amounted to 91,141,^27.46 pesetas, of which 72,225,080.41 pesetas were 
lent to 233,61-1 persons; 13,283 763.17 pesetas were in hand; and 
5»h33 58^.88 pesetas were in the form of properties and inventoried values. 

As regards old debts, which originated before the foundation of the 
Ro3’al Delegation of the Posifos in December 1917, they were represented 
hy 46,677,187.50 pesetas held b}'* 106,014 debtors. 

In the follo\ring table we reproduce comparative data as to the loans 
granted and renewed by the Posiios in the three years from 1915 to 1917, 
and also as to repayments in these 3’ears. 

Loans, 

Giantcd Renewed Total 


pesetas ^ pesetas pesetas 

. I7i9‘>6,822 4.607,353 22,51^.075 

^916. 21,419,605 3.667,80b 25,087,411 

^917. 18,530,904 5.038.750 23,559.654 
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Repayments. 


Year Voluntary Forced Total 

pesetas pesetas pesetas 

1915 . 17,314,781 1,200,573 18,515.354 

1916 . I 9 *I 33>^69 ^409*173 20,624,443 

1917 . 17873.3^1 1,212.672 19.086,033 


On the v^hole the business of the Positos has, as appears from these 
figures, continued to make notable progress in 1917. 

When the amount of new loans and repayments in 1917 is compared 
with those of the previous year, we find th^’t the former diminii^ed by about 
2,900,000 pesetas, the latter by 1,600,000 pesetas. The difference between 
these decreases reacted favourablj’' on the amount of cash in hand at the 
end of the two 3^ears, which amount rose from 12,189,101.33 pesetas in 

1916 to 13,282,763,17 pesetas in IQI7. 

ST. HF.I,ENA (BRITISH COLONY). 

LOANS FOR THE CULTIVATION OF NEW 7F.\LAND FLAX — Rchott fot igi/ on i\ 
Colotr oj bi HtUno Lom’on, 1918 

In the island of St. Helena, no industry 3 et attempted has succeeded 
so well as the production of fibre and tow from New Zealand Flax [Plior- 
mi urn tenax). The rainfall being good and the soil friable, New' Zealand 
flax thrives with little or no attention and no insect pest or disease has 3’et 
appeared. Prices were high in 1917, the average price obtained for fibre 
being £81 i8s. 6 d, and for tow £47 3s. gd. per ton as compared with £49 
i6s. and £28 3s respectively in 1916. 

Besides the Government MU, which purchased 1,708 tons of leaves 
from 68 small growers, and produced 180 tons of fibre and p tons of tow% 
there are three private miUs in the island w'hich miUed a total ol about 
4.355 of leaves, producing 434 tons of fibre and 180 tons of tow. 

The experiment of granting small plots of Crown land to inhabitants 
for the purpose of growing New Zealand flax, tried with success on a small 
scale in 1915 and 1916, w^as largel3’ extended during 1917. 

Under this scheme loans have been made to holders of plots, in the form 
of flax suckers, to the value ol £5 in each case, repa3rment of which, together 
wdth a smaU rate of interest, is secured on the first crop and deducted 
from the proceeds of its sale to the Government MiU. The facilities thus 
offered have been readil3’^ taken up b3'' would-be small growlers, 38 plots 
totalling about 33 acres having been granted by the end of 1917, on which 
approximatel3' 100,000 suckers have been planted. 

A loan of £300 from the Government Flax Mill funds was utilised in 
clearing, fencing and planting tw'o Government fields, about 7 ^4 acres 
in extent, with 30,000 flax suckers. 

The estimated extent of land under flax cultivation increased during 

1917 from 730 acres to about 90*) acres. 






Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


JEWISH AGRICUI/TURAI/ COI^ONIZATION IN PAI^ESTINE 


SOURCES : 

AsiVTibaiE'? jAiTRBUcn (Asiatic Yearbook). Berlin, 1914. 

NAWTS-ATSKI (Dr. Kurt): Die judische Kolonisation in Palastina [Jewish Colonization in Pat s- 
tinc). Munich, 1914. 

{Statistics of Palestine (Judaea), Zionist Office, Jaffa 1916-17 (in Hebreu). 

ViLEANSKi ^X.): Baderck {OntJie Way). Jaffa, 1916-17 (in Hebrew). 

Oettinger (Jacob, Agricultural Engineer): Jewish Colonization in Palestine, imblishcd the 
Head Office of the Jewish National Fund, I,ondon. Undated. 

AlmagiA (Prof. Roberto) ;I/a questioiie della Palcstina (The Question of Palestine}, Isiituto 
Gdoniale Italian©, Rome, 1918. 

X,6vi (Prof. Sylvain): Une renaispance juivc en Ju< 16 e (.d Jewish Renaissance in Judaea). Ei¬ 
gne des amis du Sionisme. Paris, 1918. 

Tolkowsky (S., Agricultural Engineer): Ea colonizzazione cbraicain Palestine (/< wish Calotte 
isaiion in Palestine). Eondon Office of the Zionist Organization. Florence, 1918. 

Zurissad\y(M. F.): Eu Palestineetla Renaissancedupeuplcjuii [Palestine andthe Renaissance 
ot the Je,!>ish PjoNe). Eausamie, 1918. 


The colonization of Palestine by Jews has a quite special character, 
for it is not, like every other colonization, the expanding movement of a 
people. It does not tend to enlarge the botmdaries of a country. It is 
the concentration of a nation on certain historic soil, an emigration which is 
a return to a lost motherland and the repopulation of that land. 


§ I. Naturae and economic conditions of the country. 

It would be impossible to determine the confines of Palestine exactly. 
To the west it touches the Meditenanean Sea, to the south it is lost in the 
desert of Sinai, to the east in the desert of Syria, and to the north it meets 
the mountains of lyebanon and Hermon. In Biblical times the area of this 
land was perhaps double what it is today. It now measures 28,000 square 
kilometres, much the same as Belgium. The Jordan, which rises in the 
Mountains of Hermon at an altitude of .2,760 metres, has a course parallel 
with the Mediterranean shore at a distance thence of about 70 kilometres. 
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It then crosses the I/ake of Tiberias and flows into the Dead. Sea. This 
river divides the country into two parts, a western and coast district which 
constitutes a zone of fertility, easily cultivated because of its life-giving 
waters, and, to the east, a rocky territory on which small woods are 
scattered here and there. The fertile plain of Hauron, lying at the foot of 
the mountain so called, stretches beside the river to the east. 

The dimate varies very much with the altitude. On the coast there 
is always a high and more or less constant temperature, from 200 to 
centigrade. The most eastern territory, which is near the mountainous 
district, has a lower temperature, and there is often snow in January and 
February. The plain of the Jordan has a hot dimate because it lies low: 
its temperature is 24®. The plateau beyond the Jordan, which forms a 
vast steppe, has a temperature slightly higher than that of the coast. The 
rainfall is equal to that of Centrsd Europe, namdy from 500 to 700 milli¬ 
metres, but is unequally spread over the seasons. Rain falls between Novem¬ 
ber and March almost exdusively. It is of much benefit to the plains and 
the plateaux; but the same cannot be said of the mountain zone, for the 
dstems in wldch water was conserved in antiquity have disappeared, and 
the waters have destroyed the terraced slopes which andently covered these 
mountains. The vegetation is like that of Italy and Greece, espedally on 
the coast and on the western plateau of the Jordan. Thanks to irriga¬ 
tion, grapes, olives, oranges, almonds, figs, etc. are obtained. The land 
lends itself to the cultivation of com, barley, sesamum, etc. On the moun¬ 
tains of Lebanon cedars are often found, but the forests once so plentiful 
in the country exist no longer. 

Among domestic animals the most important to Arab rural economy 
is the sheep, of which the milk and wool constitute a notable source of pro¬ 
fit. Goatfarming is practised to a considerable extent, goat's flesh being 
the chief food of the peasants. Oxen are most often used as beasts of burden. 
In the mountain zone transport also takes place by means of camels and 
donkeys. Horse-breeding is not much practised. 

The population is about 700,000. The density of population is there¬ 
fore between 22 and 23 persons a square kilometre. The present popula¬ 
tion of Palestine is only 10 or 15 per cent, of that found in the time of the 
country's prosperity, and it could still maintain its former population if 
it recovered scientifically economic conditions. About three quarters of 
the inhabitants, or approximately half a million, are Arabs; and the remain 
ing quarter is made up of 120,000 Jews and 100,000 Christians The 
percentage of the total population formed by Jews is larger than it is in 
any other country in the world. 

In Palestine the Jews speak the dialects of the countries of their orig¬ 
in. Thus some 15,000 spe^ a Spanish dialect because they are descended 
from the Jews who fled from Spain at the end of the fifteenth century. The 
remainder of the population which has immigrated in the last thirty years 
speaks Hebrew, Yiddish, Arabic, Russian, Persian, Polish, Roumanian, 
Georgian, English, French, German, etc. In order that this linguistic 
chaos, which tends rather to separate than to unite, may be eliminated, 
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classical Hebrew has been introduced as the spoken tongue and as the lan¬ 
guage in which instruction is given in the schools. 

Means of communication still leave much to be desired. The roads 
intended for traffic are the caravan-roads 'which are as they were a thousand 
years ago. The magnificent loads made by the Romans have been largely 
destroyed. Railwai’s have been constructed only during the hist twenty- 
five years. The concession of the first, the Jaffa-Jerusalem line, over 
a course 87 kilometres long, ocurred in 1892. The line was made by a 
French company. This line is very important to the colonies of Judaea, 
that is to say to .the southern part of the country. In 1911 as many as 
170,ouo iieisons travelled on it, about a fifth of them being pilgrims. On 
I September 19 >0 the construction of the line from Hedjaz to the holy 
places between Damascus and Medina was begun at the wish of Abdul 
Hamid, This is a narrow-gauge line, 1,465 kilometres long, made especially 
'or the Mahometan pilgrims. It crosses the eastern part ol Palestine and 
opens up all the country east of the Jordan to traffic. The most important 
point about it is that it joins the Bagdad railway and is thus connected with 
the European railway system. From the station of Derat on the Hedjaz 
railway a branch line, 161 kilometres long, has since 190b gone towards J aff a 
across Galilee, that is to say across the north of Palestine. In IQ 12 a line 
was made between the Mediterranean coast towns of Caiffa and AJeka. The 
App^-Xaplous-Jerusalem line, which is to connect the Jaffa-Jerusalem and 
Hedjaz hues, is in course of construction, and will allow the great masses 
of pilgrims to be sent to Jerusalem by way of Caiffa as well as by the Jaffa- 
Jerusaleiu line. During the w'ar several lines have been constiucted, in 
particular one which is to connect Sinai with the Suez Canal so that there 
will be a railw^ay betw^een Egypt and Palestine. This railway 'will be very 
important to the general development of the country. It will open up the 
economic resources of Palestine to foreign capital and labour to a greater 
degree than heretofore. 

The most important ports of the count!y are Jaffa and Caiffa. Mari¬ 
time traffic between these ports is continually on the increase. Jaffa is 
the natural exporting port of the economic district traversed by the Jafla- 
Jerusaleni railway, and Caiffa occupies the same position with regard to 
the Hedjaz railway. Almost all the export trade of Palestine goes thrciUgh 
these two ports, or through that of Beyrouth which serves, in i)aiticular, 
the districts of Lebanon and Hauran lying behind Damascus. There 
is also the port of Gaza, near the Egyptian frontier, centre of a maritime 
traffic which becomes fairly active at the time of the barley harvest. No¬ 
thing has been dune to develop traffic in the country. Jaffa has, for instance, 
no pier or other works such as 'would make it a real port, but ships have to 
anchor at a certain distance and land cargo and passengers by means of 
boats,^ a proceeding which is very difficulty in January and March. 

lire clrief articles of export are oranges, soap and wine. The countr}’ 
most important to Palestine is its nearest neighbour, Egypt. 
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§ 2. Agrarian conditions. 

To itnderstaud the colonization of Palestine it is necessary to know not 
only the natural and economic conditions of the country but also certain 
peculiarities of its agrarian system. The laws in force in the Turkish Em¬ 
pire distinguish between the three following kinds of landed property : 

(1) Tl%e lands of the Staie (Miiien) which comprise the greater part 
of the territory taken by the Turks' from the infidels, a territory legally 
considered to be the property of the State, wliich can be granted on lease 
for an annual rent only to its present tenants who have not the right to 
alienate the lands they cultivate. 

(2) Private property (Mulk) constitutes a very small part of Turkish 
teriitory. Most of it is land belonging to towns and held by its legitimate 
possessors in absolute ownership. In Palestine the land so held consists 
of the orange-groves near Jaffa and of the great plain of Jesreel which be¬ 
longs to an Arab banker of Caiffa. 

(3) Property held in mortmain (Vakouf) is considered as the property 
of the religious foundations, for it was at one time taken, like the lands of 
the State, from the infidels. The lands of these foundations are inalienable 
and cannot be conveyed without the authority of the Minister of Relig¬ 
ious Observances at Constantinople. I^anded property of this kind has 
little importance in Palestine, existing only at a few points in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the holy places and in the cemeteries. 

(1) Plabile properly (Metrouken) is owned collectively and is inalien 
able. Pasturelands, markets, etc. are in this category; as are also the 
lands held collectively by a village community (Mouschia), cultivated by 
the peasants in common, and redistributed among the late holders every two 
years, a system Uke that of the Russian mir. Every farmer enjoys only the 
usufruct of his land within the limits assigned to Mm and therefore cannot 
alienate it. Lands of tliis kind cannot be colonized. 

(5) Unoxened lands (Herat): the right to farm these belongs to the 
person who first cultivates them if he be authorized by the competent 
administration. The lauds afterwards pass to the property of the State. 

This system of laud tenure has the effect of preventing the existence in 
Palestine of much land wliich can be cultivated by private persons. A col¬ 
onizing company here assumes a very difficult task, especially in view of 
the fact that Turkish law does not recognize the institution of the legal jier- 
son, and therefore excludes corporations from the right to buy laud. It 
was only in 1913 that the purchase of land by bodies corporate was allowed, 
at a time when other agrarian reforms were attempted. Thus the use of the 
institution of the mortgage was adopted, and land-survey was organized 
with a vi.‘w to making conditions of land tenure clear and rendering 
possible loans secured by mortgage^ on land. 

The peasants own about 15 per cent, of the land in the district beyond 
Jordmi, about (yy per cent, in Galilee and about 50 per cent, in Judaea. 

Agiiculturc, which is the peasants’ cMef source of income and cMef 
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occupation, still follows primitive methods. Almost throughout the countTj’' 
the system of a two-crop rotation in summer and winter sowing prevails. 
The first crop consists of wheat, barley, oats, beans, lentils, etc,, and the 
second of buckewheat, sesamum, melons, gouids, etc. 

Foodstuffs are grown especially in Galilee, to the east of the Jordan, 
and particularly in the Hauran districts. Oranges and other southern plants 
are cultivated in the populated plains around Jaffa, as in the plain of Jesreelj 
on the greater part of the coast and in the countries watered by the Jordan, 
including the Lake Tiberias district! Olive-trees succeed everywhere, but 
especiall}^ in the south-west of the country, on the coast and around Jaffa. 
Vinegrowing, which flourished in the Biblical period, lost much ground after 
the Mahometan invasion, and is again beginning to develop only now, with 
Jewish colonization. The vinegrowing is as vast as the oUve-growing dis¬ 
trict, stretching over the neighbouihood of Jerusalem and Jaffa, the plain 
of Hebron, Galilee and the country east of Jordan. 

This is a general picture of the country which has for some fifty years 
offered a field for a colonization employing various means and attaining 
to various results and practised by Jews, as individuals or associated in 
collective groups. 


§ 3 . The history op Jewish colonisation in Palestine. 

The beginnings of Jewish colonization in Palestine date from the six¬ 
teenth century. We know that a dignitary of the court of Sultan Solim, 
Don Josef Nasi, obtained full powers towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century to rebuild the town of Tiberias on the lake so called, and to form 
a colonizing district and place of refuge for Jews who left the countries of 
Europe. An appeal was therefore issued to Jews, inviting them to establish 
themselves here and devote themselves to agriculture and the pursuit of 
their trades. A mulberrj’' growing and silkworm-rearing distriH was thus 
formed in the neighbourhood of Lake Tiberias. Spanish linen was inij>ofl- 
ed thither in order that clothes of the kind produced in this jieriod by tlu* 
Venetian industry might be made. After the death of this Jewish piincv 
all liis properly was confiscated by the Sultan, and all trace of tliis first 
attempt at colonization was lost. According to the account of Moses Don 
Joseph von Tram, the Jews occupied themselves in the seventeenth am- 
tury in producing wool, wheat and vegetables and in silkworm rearing and 
beekeeping. The Jewish population of Palestine did not exceed 3,000 at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and the Jewish colonization of Palestine 
did not begin on a really large scale until towards the middle of last century. 
Palestine had lost the importance it derived from the fact that, until the 
sea route by the Cape of Good Hope was opened, it served as a bridge 
between the East and Asia Minor. The opening of the Suez Canal restored 
to it its place on a trade route, and it thereupon became a colonizing 
district of evident economic importance. 

The first essay at colonization made by individuals took place in 
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1854, was undertaken by if well known philanthropist, Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore. He visited Palestine several times, and entered into negotia¬ 
tions with the sultan and the British ambassador as to the agricultural 
condition of the Jews in Palestine.^ He succeeded in establishing a few dozen 
families of Safed (Galilee) and niade them practise agriculture- In i860 
he founded a great Jewish organization, the Univers^ Alliance of Israel, 
which aimed at improving the social condition of Jews, especially in the 
countries of Eastern Europe, and at protecting them. The Alliance was 
not a colonizing company in the strict sense of the word, but an institu¬ 
tion of relief which founded in several countries schools giving general and 
technical instruction. 

The first agricultural school which the Alliance opened in Palestine 
was that called Mixx^eh Israel or the Hope of Israel, and was founded near 
Jaffa, to the south of the Jaffa-Jenisalem railway, in 1870. It still exists 
and yields excellent results. The Turkish government has given 250 hec¬ 
tares of land to form a fiield for this schooPs experiments ; it teaches mainly 
\dticulture, floriculture and connected subjects. Pupils of this school have 
come to hold itinerant lectureships in the various Jewish colorues. The 
Alliance owns in Paris a preparatory establishment (Ecolo Noimale) in 
which teachers are trained for the agricultural schools. 

The first Jewish agricultural colony was founded in Palestine in 1878 
by the inhabitants of Jerusalem. It is called PeiAch Tikva or Threshold 
of Hope, and is situated 15 kilometres to the north of Jaffa. The diStnet 
cultivated by the colomsts measured 280 hectares, but has been expanded 
by the purchase of neighbouring lands to 1278 hectares. Tins first attemiit 
was all the more noteworthy because conditions of public seemity in this 
country then left much more to be desired than they do now. 

About x88o a strong current of emigration towards Palestine came from 
Russia and Rumania. In order to spread the idea of colonization among 
the Jewish masses and win them over to it, propaganda clubs were founded 
among the Jewish youths of many Russian towns. They were called hiln, a 
word made up of the initials of the words of the Hebrew verse, Bet Jacob 
l./echu Venelchu ", that is, Eorwaid, House of Jacob ! ** Aboyt the same 
time a great colonizing company, called Hovcve Sion or the Eriemls of Zion, 
was founded at Odessa; and it did practical work, establishing a series of 
agricultural colonies in Palestine between 1882 and 1884. Thus in J udaea, 
in the district south of the Jaffa-Jerusalem line, there were founded the colon¬ 
ies of Riscion le Sion or the Eirst Step to Zion, Olhfdi Hanin and ^'aLrah ; 
and in Samaria the colony of ZtcJiron Ja^oh or Jacob’s Memorial, .some 
kilometres south of Caiffa; in Galilee that of Rose Pina or the Conierst<mc; 
and to the north of I^ake Tiberias those of Yc&ud Hanwlah and Aliuvmar 
Haiardon, 

These foundations of this company caused a larger deveJopnicnt of 
colonization although the colonies were not in a flourishing condition, Tlu* 
insufficient ijublic security and the lack of good roads, the fact that the coun¬ 
try was entirely left to itself, the marshland fevers prevalent in many dis¬ 
tricts, the very vague native conception of private property uaul, finally, 
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the entirely new and the difficult surroundings of imiuigujits, ignoiaiil of 
the local language and customs— such were Ihc <il)sltides which tlie fust 
comers to Jewiv^^h Palestine had to ovcTconie by their tenacity tind self 
sacrifice. Moreover, agriculture as practised by the Arabs did not consti¬ 
tute a sure souice of income for the Jewish inimigrauts, for they had not 
the guidance of agricultural eNperts i^ho had made a study of the vSpccial 
conditions of Palestine. The immigrants lacked, above till, the means to 
buy necessary implements and to maintain theinscbes dining the fiist 
period of organization. 

In order to improve the conditions of the colonists in 1 his fiist p(‘riod ot 
colonization, Baron Edmund de Pothschild decided to take scvc^ral colonies 
which were in a melancholy situation under his protection. lie had them 
managed by a staff appointed ad hoc. They were the colonies of Riscion 
le Sion, Zichron Jacob, Rose Pina, Peiach Tikvu. Viticulture was intioduced 
into thorn with a view to produang the best kinds of Ereuch wine. In the 
colony of Riscion Ic Sion, wliich had Baron de RotliscluldV particular sup¬ 
port, large cellars supplied with the most modem plant were constructed. 
The stoiage capacity was of 75,795 hectolitres, and the whole product of 
the \dntage of all the neighbouring colonies could thus be aeceived. Baron 
de Rothschild founded new colonies — Ecron,Siei€ia and Bat in Judaea 
from 1884 'to 1888, and the small colony ot Mctnla, the northenimost in 
Palestine, in 1896. From 1889 to 1899 he also bought \'abt areas of land 
in Galilee and Samaria, and about 11,700 hectares in the district beyond 
the Jordan, near the El Llazurib station on the Hcdjaz railway. This last 
property was granted to Arab peasants on lease, for the unhealthy and in¬ 
secure conditions of the country and continual Bedouin invasions made 
Jewish colonization too difficult. However in 1890 and 1891 the Warsaw 
colonization company called the Friends of Zion founded the colonies of 
Reelwhoth in Judaea and Hedera in Samaria. In 1895 the Odessa coloni¬ 
zation company founded the Castignia colon^’^ in the south of Palestine, and 
a Bulgarian colonization company founded the colony of Artaj to the north 
of the Jaffa-Jerusalem railway in 1896. All these colonies were well able to 
develop, thanks to the financial support of Baron de Rothschild. But their 
prosperity was short-lived. Baron de Rothschild, whose knowledge of the 
conditions of the country was imperfect, aimed at forming in Palestine a class 
of colonists like the French vinegrowers,who are oftem able to supply all their 
needs from a comparatively small piece of land by practising intenvsi vc viticul - 
ture. Disappointment was inevitable; for the success of the French peasants 
is the result of a long process of adaptation to local conditions, whereas in Pal¬ 
estine no thought was given to the necessity of co-ordinating the immigrants' 
work with the nature of the soil. The aim Baron de Rothschild set before 
himself was very dear, for the miseries of the Jews in eastern countries were 
so great that they could not be left without aid, but the means employed 
to reach this aim were insuffident. Almost all the colonists gave themselves 
up to vinegrowing, for a prospect of economic independence and prosperity 
attracted them, and they neglected every other kind of cultivation almost 
entirely. The production of wine increased more and more, and then sud- 
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denly n crisis occurred on the European wine market. The i>rice of wine fell 
IkjIow the cost of production, and the colonists w hose trainiiui lifted them only 
to j;row vities weie no lonj>cr able to be economically active and incurred 
heavy losses. iMorcover the wines of Palestine, in spite of tlieir excellent 
qualities, have a reputation inferior to that of the French wdnes which were 
already known and had assured their entry on the markets of the whole 
world, To remi‘dy this crisis Baron de Rothschild decided to buy all the 
wine produced by the Jewish colonies at prices higher tlian^thc European 
market prices, for he hoped that normal conditions would soon be re-estab¬ 
lished. This beneficent work cost this philanthropist enormous sums dur¬ 
ing a period of fifteen years ; and it was necessaiy to liave recourse to other 
methods in order to reorganize the colonization and save it inun tlicsc crises. 

In 1899 Baron de Rothschild turned to a great Jewish colonizing com¬ 
pany, the Jewish Colonization Association ivhich has its offices at Paris and 
was formed m 1893 by Baron Hirsch. It is known by the initials of its 
name, Ica, It began by doing its work of colonization outside Piilestiiie. 
The object of the Ica is, according to its rules, the piomolion of Jewish emi¬ 
gration from countries in which social and political conditions nuke the 
position of Jews difficult, towards the United States and Argentina (i). 
Baron do Rothschild ceded his colonics to this society in order that it might 
reorganize them. 

In order to encourage the establishment of Jew^s in tlie agricultural col¬ 
onies this society had to form schools, banks, co-(^peralive societies. It 
had to support all institutions sharing its aim. The financial resources 
of the Ica amount to some 200,000,000 francs. 

The management of the Ica undertook to reform these colonies radic¬ 
ally. The year 1900 should be looked upon as beginning a new era in the 
hi^ory of Jewish colonization in Palestine. The association began by giv¬ 
ing more liberty and autonomy to the colonists in order to accustom them 
to the idea that it was not a relief society. In four years the vineyards 
were reduced to one third of their fbnuer area, barley, olives, almonds, 
oranges and othei crops being grown in the land thus set free. The great 
cellars were granted to tlie vinegrowers in ownership and a commercial 83^11- 
dicate, “the Co-operative Society of the Viticulturists of tliei Great Wine- 
Vaults of the Colonies of Risdon lo Zion and Zicliron Jacob ”, for the sale of 
Palestine wine, was formed with a working capital of i ,050,000 francs. The 
new management chose workers with a view to making use of the nmst suit¬ 
able persona, those having the skill and knowledge necessfiry to the prac¬ 
tice of agriculture. The new colonists had to undergo a period of trial as 
farmers, after which they obtained the right to establish themselves finally 
on the land, as owners, pacing the value of the lands granted to them in 
instahnents. The new management sought little by little to give this col¬ 
onization an economic instead of a philanthropic character. The colonists 
ordinarily received a lot of some 27 hectares, that is 300 dunam according 
to the meastfte of the country, and also a cottage and accommodation for 


(i) Seeoiir issns for August i!)x6,an'l 1918, 
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their stock, the value of the whole being from 12,000 to 18,000 francs. The 
capital had to be repaid in 51 3?eaTS by small instalments, inteiest on the 
sum lent being at the rate of 2 per cent. The ha thus founded a series of 
colonies in Palestine, almost all of them in the neighborhood of I^ko Ti¬ 
berias in Galilee. They are the following: Sedjerc founded in igio with 
a model experimental field; Mesoja, Melkamta and Jamnia rounded in 
1902; BetscLfi in 1905; Atht in Samaria to the south of Caiffa, on land which 
at first belonged to Baron de Rothschild, in 1907; and, finally, Kimreth and 
Mizpa in 1908. All these colonies developed rapidly and successlully under 
the new management, and before the war they were all noticeably prosperous. 

§ 4. Zionism as a colonizing factor. 

Side by side ^ith the colonization which had a strictly economic and 
philanthiopic character, and which we have tried to examine, a new cur¬ 
rent of ideas, having a national and political character, developed towards 
the end of last century and was known as Zionism. The ideal of this move¬ 
ment is the foundation in Palestine of a national home for Jews guaran¬ 
teed by public law, in accordance with the programme adopted by the first 
Ziomst congress at Basle in 1897 (i). This movement has an eminently pol¬ 
itical character which is outside the limits of this paper. In the economic 
sphere Zionism aims at buying land in Palestine in order to found there 
colonies which can be the inalienable possession of the Jewish people. The 
colonist receives only the usufruct. The legal title by which such land is 
held is that of emphyteusis or hereditary lease. I/Snd thus acquired is 
exempted for ever from private speculation, and land revenue belongs to 
the State, By this ideal Zionism is connected with the ancient Hebrew 
agrarian system while at the same time it keeps pace with the movement 
of modem agrarian reform. 

The means at the disposal of Zionism for the fulfilment of its task are 
the following. 

In 1899, that is to say in the year in which Baron de Rothschild's 
colomes passed to the lea’s management, the Zionist colonial organization 
founded a Jewish colonial bank, the Jewish Colonial Trust, a limited h- 
ability company which has its offices in lyondon. It is the function of this 
bank to fdlitate the purchase of lands in Palestine and to grant to colonists 
short-term loans and long-term mortgage credit, hitherto entirely lacking 
in Palestine. In 1900 this bank opened two branches, one at Jaffa, the 
Anglo-Palestine Company, which had local offices at Jemsalem, Beyrouth, 
Caiffa, Safed, Hebron, Tiberias and Gaza, and the other, known as the 
Anglo-I/evantine Banking Company, at Constantinople. 

Another Zionist institution, the Jewish National Fund, fouiided in 
1901, also became an important colonizing factor. It was organized as 
a limited liability company having offices in l4)ndon. Its income con¬ 
sists exclusively of gifts and subscriptions, especially from the least well-to- 


(i) bte our issue tm Oclobei iyi6. 
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do clabses. The capital thus obtained amounted to 7,500,000 francs at the 
end of 1917. This institution enjoys a great popularity among Jews adher¬ 
ing to Zionism. It is very setive both in the social and economic and in 
the industrial spheres. In 1908 it founded a model agricultural school 
in the colony ot Kinereth , and an olive-grove in the colony of HuJda in Judaea 
near the Jaffa-Jerusalem railway. In the same year the colony of Da- 
ganya on Lake Tiberias was founded. In 1910 the colony of Ben Scemon 
near Hulda was founded to intensify the cultivation of olives. 

In 1908 another important institution was founded with the help 
of the National Fund, the Palestine Land Development Company. The 
object of this company is to manage the lands ot the National Fund, especi¬ 
ally those lying on Lake Tiberias, the value of which can be realized only 
by means of large capital and therefore not by the Jewish farmers. The 
Land Development Company also grants to individuals lots ot cultivable 
land which it continues to manage if the owners live outside Palestine. In 
1912 it amalgamated with the Ica in order to pursue with that body the work 
of colonization in Palestine. In this way the purchase was effected of the 
Dscema estate at the extreme south of Palestine, near Gaza, of Cafruria 
in Judaea, and of Karkur which lies near the coast,halfway between Jaffa 
and Caiffa. This institution also bought other lands which it is now 
preparing for colonization. 

In 1911 the National Fund was responsible for lounding an institution 
which aims at forming co-oper8ti\ e aj^ncultural colonies. It is called the 
Erez Israel Settlement Association, and it has formed two co-operative 
colonies of thi** kind, namely the Marchavu and the Daoavia, on the 
IJliuciples of Professor Opx^enheimer to which we have already referred. 

§ 5, The work oe the colonizing companies 

The lands in Palestine bought by the colonizing companies uieasared, 
before the war, 44,500 hectares, that is 2 per cent, of the c(>untiy*9 totid 
area and 9 per cent, of its cultivable area. This land in Jewish ownership 
is geographically distributed as follows: 


Judaea. 

ix,ooo hectares or 

129,86^ dunam 

Samaria. 

8,000 » 


88,243 » 

Je.el Plain. 

1,200 » 


9 - 4^5 » 

Lower Galilee - . . . 

10,000 » 

8,000 » 


It 6,415 » 

Uppei Galilee . . . 


■84,707 ♦ 

District bej'ondtLe Jor¬ 
dan . 

6,800 » 


70,000 '» 

Total . . . 

44,000 hectares or 

.^79,824 danam 


Hitherto half this area has been colonized, and some fifty large and 
^aU colonies have been formed. The names of the Jewish colonies, the 
years of their foundation, their approximate population, their area and the 
purpose for which they are intended are shown in the following table. 
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Name, year of foundaiioti, afproximai^^foptilattoi', area (,nd ’purpose 

of eacdi colony. 



Year 

Approx¬ 

Area 


Colony 

of 

founda¬ 

imate 

popula¬ 


IHirposc 


tion 

tion 

dunam 



JTJDAEA. 




Mikweh Israel.... 

1870 1 

150 

2,0x21 Agricultural land. 

Petach TiJoyah . . 

1878 


1 Plantations. 

Kachne Jehuda . . . 

191S 


Colony of agiicultuml labourcis foi Yenie- 

Jehudieh. 

1 1881 i 

a,500 

23,^3?! nians. 

Am Gaiiim .... 

1908 


7621 Colony of agiiculiural ]abcmiei<t. 

Rischon le Zion . . . 

x8Si2 

850 

11,4021 PlanUtioiw, 

Nachalatli J diuda 

1913 ' 


Colonics of agricultural labourers. 

Wadi Hanin 

1882 

200 

2,703 Plantations. 

Hkron . . • 

x88{ 

350 

12,723 ridd cullivat40u and plantations. 

Katra. 

1 1884 

200 

5,632 Plantations and field cultivation 

P.echoboth 

iSro 


Plantations. 

Bsza . • . 


800 

X4i*93jColony of agricultmal labouut'^. 

IfKoza . . 

1890 


1,100 Field cultivation. 

Elaatinie 

1896 

150 

5,682 

Artuf. . 

1S96 

70 

4,670 

Ben Schamen . . . . 

! igc6 

120 

2,320 Propcity of Nat. Fund an<l tBe zalel • colonies. 

Bir Jakob. 

19^7 1 

2*5 

2,048 Colonies of agiicultuial Inbcmii rsand plant. 

Hiilda .... 

1909 

5^ 

i, 89<’ Property of National FuncT. 

Bschemama. . 

Z911 

25 

6,000 In course^ ot formation. 

Abu Scliusdbie . 

1912 


7,000 

Kafruncli . . 

X9X2 

20 

5,000 

Bit Adas . . . 

1912 

40 

^22t 

DUb 

1913 


1,800 

Samasza 




Sidiron Jakob . • . 

X8I2 


. Plantatirns and fic^d cultivatton. 

Schefeja. 

x888 


^Depcaadent colony: plant, and field cultiv. 

Batb Schlomo . . . 

z88S 


i 30 . 668 | 

Maxah. 

1907 

1,150 

iDependent'colony: field culti\ation- 

Hebet Meuschig. . 

4911 


f 

^Tantuxa. 



3oo|tJncoloni?ed land. 
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Name, year of foundation, approximate population, area and purpose 
of each colony {continued). 



Year 

of 

founda- 

Approx- 

Area 


Cdoaka 

ixnate 

popula- 

in 

Purpose 


tion 

tioa 

dimaxn | 


Ohedezah. 

MachUdi. 

1 

1891 

19121 

500 

1 

31,335! 

Colony of agricultural labcmxets for Yeme- 
niaub. 

Chedcrah ZdLta . . . 

19x2 

1,200 

In course of formation. 

Uiefziboth. 

1905 


7,000 

Property of the Agjadath Nelaim Society, 

Kafr Saba. 

1892 

— 

7,231 

Plantations. 

AtUt. 

1897 

50 

6,800 

Agiicultural expeiimental station. 

Keikur and Bedns . 

1912 

— 

11,400 

In course of formation. 

Gaxjusb. 





Roscb Pkiab .... 

1882 

650 

20,102 

Pield cultivation and plantatioxis. 

Macbanajim.... 

— 

— 

21.885 

Abandoned colony. 

Jesbod Hamaalali • . 

1883 

225 

12,228 

Field cultivation. 

Misdunar llajaiden 

i88^ 

125 

7.596 

» » 

Ain Seitim. 

1891 

— 

6,0x6 

Spaibdy populated colony 

l^Cetnla. 

1896 

325 

16,907 

Field cultivation. 

Benejdiuda . . . . 

— 

50 

— 

Sparsdy populated colony. 

Scdschera (farm) • • 

1890 

100 


Farm of the I. C. A. let to co-operative k- 



17,717 

1 boureis* society. 

Sedscheia (Colony). 

1900 

200 1 


Field cultivation. 

Mesha. 

1902 

200 

16,023 


Helbamicb . , . . . 

1902 

200 

9,477 

» » 

Jemma. 

X902 

3*0 

24,422 

9 » 

Betdschcn. 

1904 

100 

4.549 

» » 

Mi2pa]i. 

1908 

50 

3,420 

» » 

Hattin. 

— 

— 

2,000 

Uncolonised land. 

XfUblc. 

— 

— 

7,082 

» » 

Ncm Tiberias .... 

— 

• 

830 

» » y 

Kinncrcib (Colony) . 

1908 

25 

5,572 

Field cultivation. 

Kmneietb (farm) . . 

1909 

60 

3,703 

Farm of the N, F. lei to a co-operaiive la¬ 




bourers’ society. 

Bagania . 

X9ZO 

45 

3,072 

Farm of the N. P. let to an agricultural co¬ 



operative colony. 

Medscfadel . 

1910 

— 

5,000 

Farm of the Tibeiiaa Plantations Society* 

Hcrcha^a .... 

19 XX 

xoo 

9,415 

In couisc of formation, intended tor agri¬ 




cultural co-operative colonics. 

Poixa . 

1921 

60 

3,545 

First farm of the Achu&a Society. 

BSCHOIAK. 





Proper^ in the Dsdbic- 




Property of^the I. C, A. let to Atab^. 

Ian . 

1886 


70,000 
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As appears from the preceding talA , the first colony, PeUtch Tikua, was 
founded in 1870. The recent foundations date from IQ13 and are still in 
Their first staj^e of development. Their management is not yet quite sys¬ 
tematic economically. In the Je‘Adsh colonies the agricultuial population 
is about 10,000, that is about to per cent. o1 the total Tcwish population of 
Palestine. The purchase of land has gone on with difficulty for, as we have 
noted, th>i Turkish system ol land tenure places difficulties in the way ol 
making landed property fluid. Difficulties were not confined to purchases, 
for in many districts the land was marsh}'' and little fitted for cidtiva'tion, 
and moreover tever prevented the formation of inhabited centres. 

There was no scientific system of draining the marshy districts. The colon¬ 
izing association had the tasko^ preparing the land for cultivation and mak¬ 
ing necessary arrangements on a large scale and in accordance with modern 
methods. One of its most important duties was the reforestation of the 
country, which had been made barren artificially, '*nd the restoration by 
this means of i-ts former fertility. To make these lands healthy the cultiva¬ 
tion of large numbers of eucalyptus trees in the PetacJi Tikva, Chedera 
and other colonies was decided upon. The hygLnic conditions of the 
country have been notably improved by these works, and many colonies 
which had been deserted on account of the marsh-fever have come one. 
more to be among the most populous in Palestine. The tucalyptus tree, 
which ha.-, an excellent influence on dimate and health, is now cultivated 
by the Arabs who even call it the Jews’ Tree [sadiar al iahod). 

Other works cf reforestation were also undertaken, by the colonizing 
companies we have mentioned, in this country which centuries of continual 
war have left so wasted. Following on a resolution of the Sixth Zionist 
Congress, of 1904, a special fund for the reforestation of Palestine was 
formed. At the end of 1917 this fund amounted to nearly 1,200,000 francs, 
and it was intended for the formation of forests in the neighbourhood of the 
Jewish colonies. In 1908, 100,000 trees were planted on the lands of the 
National Fund in the distrct of Judaea, in the colonies of HuMa and Ben- 
Schemen to the north of the Jaffa-Jerusalem railwa3^ This plantation 
was called the Heizl Forests in memory of the distinguished founder of 
Zionism who died in 1904. The plantation of such fruit and nut-trees as 
olives, pomegranates, almonds, etc., constitutes one of the chief tasks 
through which the work of this irustitution tends to give back to the 
country its old productivity/ 

To meet the need of the woodcutters, especially of the Jewish emigrants 
from Southern Arabia, the Yemenians, small cement cottages, having 
gardens, are bruit, each worth altogether about a thousand francs. These 
little dwellings subsequently become the property of the labourers, being 
paid for by instalments on very moderate terms. The settlement in the 
agricultural colonies of a population strongly attached to the soil is thus en¬ 
couraged. Contracts for these cottages ate conduded by the colonists with 
the National Fund through the medium of the An^o-Palestme Company 
Bank. Hitherto these cottages have been built near the large colonies of 
Chedera and Petach Tikva out of which have arisen dependent colonies or 
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’odepcudent settlements of agnoultural labourers. Up till 1913 the National 
Fund thus built dwellings Tor 136 families. The pnncipal aim is to encourage 
a rsisiug of the economic position of the agricultural labourers, so that th^ 
will have the possibility of becoming mdependent. Those oi them who have 
given proofs of cepadty and have shown that they have a sufficient ex^jeri- 
ence of agriculture aie established on the property of the lea or receive 
grants o'* land enabhng them to form co-operative colonies hke the Dagctma 
and the Mercavta. The latter gives occupation to 18 members, who share in 
the profits of the farm, and to 2Z wsge-eaming labourers. The cultivated 
area measures 3,500 dunam or about 35 hectares. There is heie question 
ot the first experiments in co-operative colonization, on the model of 
the collective leasing societies, and no definite opinion can be given as 
to the future of institutions of the kind. 

I/oans on profitable terms are made to the colonists by the Anglo-Pales- 
tine Company Bank, which was, as we have said, the first to introduce the 
system of making loans on short-term commercial bill* and long-teim mort¬ 
gage loans. When it has enlarged and consolidated its operations this 
bank will have constituted an agency of agricultural credit which 
will be quite its own Its development since its foundation is shown in 
Ihe following table 


Developmint of ihe pnncipal ope^atwhs of the Ahglo-Pitlei>tine Company 
m the Iasi decade (in thousands of fiancs). 


Year 

Sbort 

turn inaii*. 

Long term 

loins 

Advances 
secured 
by bills 

Loins 

to the Cl edit 
agency 

DcpObltb 

and current 
accounts 

1903 

238 

MM 

5 


383 

1904 . ^ 

1,050 


69 

— 

999 

1905 . 

1,462 

1 

353 

— 

1,217 

1906 

$.228 

1 

1 545 

1 ^ 

8,684 

1907 

4,410 

— 

4891 

1 225 

a.513 

1908 . 

3.949 I 

1 “ 1 

1 483 

3X4 

3.00* 

1909 . 

J .489 

275 

618 

325 

4,7*8 

X 9 XO ' 

' 5,180 

531 

699 

370 

5,240 

19IX • 1 

S.765 

715 1 

785 

4 X 9 

5,994 

1912. - j 

^449 

853 1 

[_ 

760 

499 

6.768 


The bank’s capital amounted to 3,000,000 francs at the tnd of X913 ; 
its deposits to 4,500,000 francs; and the late of interest was fixed at 4 per 
cent, which showed that the bank enjoyed much popular confidence The 
total business done by the bank’s branches in 1913 is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table: 
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Balance-Sheet of principal operation of the brandies o 1 the Anglo-Palesttne 
Company in 1912 (in millions of francs). 


Cash. 15*1 

Paper ... . • 3 ^ 

Credit on current account. 33 

Advance- on bills ... . .. 3 

Advances on title-deeds. 8 

Advances to institutions of credit. 2 

Long term credit. . . 2 

Deposits and current accounts. . . ... 56 

Jewish Colonial Trust. 23 

Correspondents. 4 ^ 

Account ol the central office at Jaffa with the 
branches. . 33 

Total ... 38^ 


The bank also makes loans to the co-opemtive credit sodetie of the 
country, so that a colonist needing cr:5dit, and unable to address himsdf to 
the bank becaure he has no credit account, can obtain a loan from his own 
co-operative sodety. 

The first rural banks in Palestine were rounded in the PetacJi Tikvu 
colony in 1908. Two years later there were eight of them. Since that date 
the Odessa Palestine Committee has assigned 50,000 fiancs to the Anglo- 
Palestine Company, 35,000 francs being intended for agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion in gen.-ral and 15,000 francs for the co-operative oigani2ation of agri¬ 
cultural labourers. The ruisl banks developed rapidly. In 1912 they num¬ 
bered 45, and had 1833 members and a creffit of 934,068 francs. The loans 
made by co-operative banks are distributed as follows according to the 
trades of the borrowers: . 


Trades of borzowexb m 1912 


Number 


Colonist? (agticulloiists, viticulturists ?nd plant¬ 
ers) . 622 

Artisans and labour^irs. . 426 

Rural landowners and small traders . . . 592 

Members ot consumers’ co operative societ'es 43 

Membens of societies for improving land & buy¬ 
ing forage collectively. 14 

Members of institutions ot public utility ... 30 

Mmubers wbo bave r^)aid and not renewed 

loans. 106 


X/oaus xoAde m xyia 
Amount 

francs 


555,000 
165,27 f 
198,040 

10.653-5-* 

1,960 

3,164.40 


Total . . . 1,833 934,068.62 
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In addition to the co-operative credit societies there are two large co- 
oi)emtive selling bodeties, that of Cujmel ’n the Ri^ckon^-le-Zmi colony 
which sells wine and has branches in many places, and that ot Paidus which 
sellb oranges and has its headquarters in the Petach Tihwa colony. 

The development of the Paxdm society from 1908 to 1910 was as 
follows: 


Year 

Membexship 

Cases of from 

140 to 150 oranges 

Value 




francs 

1908 . 

25 

41.591 

230.196 

1909 .... 

30 

57.695 

305.790 

1910 . 

29 

95.078 

355,480 


There arc three consuiners’ co-operative sodetics in the Sedyera col¬ 
ony in Galilee and a co-operative society tor the insurance of cattle. 

In order to improve agricultural methods and increase the 'pdd of the 
coloiucs, an agricultuial experimental station has been instituted on the 
initiative of Ainerican Jew® on bnd belonging to the National Fund. This 
land measures 45 hectares and is situated at Atlit, near Caiffa. The total 
annual receipts and ei.penditure of the enterpiise amount to 400,000 francs. 
The laboratories and other buildiners and plant ol the station are placed in 
the Zuhrm Ji kob colony. 

In the matter ot agricultural instruction we should recall, above *ill, the 
school ot which we liave already si)oken and which was founded in the 
Mikve Israel colony by the Universal Alliance of Israel, and also th'' Genuaii 
Jews* college for general education in Jerusalem which has a vSiecial agri¬ 
cultural exmt^Q. At the conclusion of this course the student^s go to work in 
the cnl tiy's field for the practice of agriculture. In 1910 an agriatltural 
experimental school for girls was lounded at the expense of the National 
Fund and with the support of the Jewish Wonun's Assoc iatioii for Agricul¬ 
tural Work iu Palestine. This school was tounded in tha Kim yid colony 
which lies at the mouth of the Jordan, on I/ake Tiberias, Its course lasts 
for two years. The girls ar-^ taught domestic economy, dair3’‘ work, poul¬ 
try keeping gardening, etc. Th^ Frankfort committee also fc»andid a 
girls* School of Popular PY'onomy in the Pefach 1 ikm colony in ic;i3. 

Since, 1911 an agricultural paper has been i.ablished in Jaffa. It 
is called Uackeklei (The Agricnilturistj, is published in Hebrew', unci Seeks to 
spread information as to the i)rogrcss realized lu the agricultxiral and rekited 
fields The last institution of instruction and pr<)]»a^auda founded was 
the Agriculturol Society of Pilcstine, constituted in 1911., inmicdiatcly he 
tore the war, in the MiKwc huiJ colony, where the first Jewish volouy of 
Palestine was founded in 1870. The members of this society are agricultural 
experts oud colonists who have liad practical training in agriculture .iii<l 
aspire to contributing to the v-ouutry’s economic development. 
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Urban colonization is also much enconiaged by the Jews in Palestine, 
with a view to attracting the most well-to-do classes, who establish themselves 
in town's, and to providing an e.’sy market for the produce of neighbour¬ 
ing Jewi^ colonies. Such coloniration has been very active in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jaffa, where a sort of 'suburb, Trf Aviv or Spring HiH, has been 
established. With its wide and dean streets and its dwellings supplied with 
all the apparatus of modem comfort, it resemble® a modem European 
garden-dty. The National Fund has through the medium of the Anglo- 
Palestine Company contributed 250,000 francs to the making of this little 
Jewish town. 

Of the drcumstances which have most hindered the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country two should be named, interior customs and the due of 
II per cent, of value pa3^ble on all imported merchandise Several indus¬ 
trial establishments have been set up—some oilmills, a factory where packing 
material and barrels are made, workshops tor the repair of machinery, etc. 
The building industry has developed to some extent. There are two glass 
works in the country, and cement, scent and edible paste factories. The 
lace industry has spread widely, thanks to the Jewish Women's Associa¬ 
tion tor Agricultural Work in Palestine, in most ol the colonies, and in 
many towns, as in Jaffa, Jerusalem, Tiberias, etc,, where more than 400 
girls are at work. In order to form a skilled and a managiQg staff the Acad¬ 
emy of Applied Arts or Bezakl was founded in 1904. It had, in 1912, 43a 
pupils distributed in eight sections, namely the woodwork, ivory-work, car¬ 
pet-weaving, lacemaking and other sections. This school's rapid develop¬ 
ment appears from the fact that the total value of the goods it produced was 
20,000 francs in 1908, 90,000 francs in 1910 and 250,000 francs in 1912. 
Thus in only^ four years it was more than multiplied by twelve. 

Such are the results to which Jewish colonization iu Palestine has, 
in face of great difficulties, hitherto attained. They allow of good hopes 
for the future. 
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WOMEN AND AGRXCITETURE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


SOURCES: 

The Journal of the Bo vrd of Agricultore, Vol. XXV, No. 7 I/ondou, Octobei; 1918. 

tides by Hall (Sir A. D.) Permanent Secretary, Board of Aspricultuie and Fisheries; 
Talbot (Meriel I#) Director, Women's Branch, Food Production Departament; 
I#YTTLBTON (The Hon Mrs. Alfred), Deputy Director, Women's Branch, Food Produc¬ 
tion Department; Ma-CQUebn (M M), Chief Educational Adviser, Women’s Branch, 
Food Production Department; Silyn Roberts (Mrs. M), Administrative Inspector, 
Womcn’.s Branch, Food Production Department; Hadovv (Grace), Vice-Chairman, 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes; Calmady Hamlyn (Sylvia), Hon. 
Coimty Oraonming Secretary for Devonshire, Women’s Branch, Food Protludion 
Department 

The Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Vol. XXII, Nos. 6 att<l 7.1/ondon, September 
and October 1915. Rci^ort Ijy Wilkins (Mrs Roland) on the Work ol ICducated Women 
in Hortienllurc and Agriculture. 

Heath (Francis George); British Rural I#iic anl Dahoui P S. KiugaivlSon.lC^ontlon, 1 on. 


§ I, Women in AGmcxTi,TuE3i beeori!, the wae. 

A. Peasant Women. 

One of the great changes brought about in Great Britaiu by the Euro¬ 
pean war affects the contribution of women to agriculture. Until the 
'seventies of the nineteenth century peasant women still hiibitiially worked 
on the land throughout En^and and Wales. It is interesting to notice 
however that from about 1840 disinterested public sentiment was increas¬ 
ingly opposed to such employment of them. It was objected that girls 
who wor^d iu the fields grew up ignorant of the simplest domestic economy, 
forthey had none of the practical education received b> these who helped 
their mothers in the cottages and those who went out to service. As for 
married women who were agricultural labourers they were, necessarily, ne¬ 
glectful mothers and housekeepers. The demand for women's labour in 
agriculture was ascribed to its cheapness. When the practice of employ^ 
ing them on farms fell into disuse persons interested in social progress 
rejoiced. Mr. Erands George Heath, an authoritj on rural economy in Great 
Britain, hailed in 191T as “ a very satisfactory sign of the times " the con¬ 
ditions described by the following extract from a Board of Tiade report: 

“ It may be statedgenerally, that, withthe exception ofNorthumber- 
land and Durham, there are no counties in England where the employment 
for wages of women at ordinary work in the fields is a general custom. Hie 
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practice of employing women and children on the land largely declined in 
the early seventies, and in the early 'eighties it had almost entirely ceased 
in many districts. But on small farms, particularly in the northern dis¬ 
tricts, the wives and daughters oi the owners or tenants frequently assist 
in the fields, particularly at busy times. There are however districts, be¬ 
sides thosein the north, where women are engaged for wages at certain out¬ 
door work, such as hoeing and weeding and picking stones, potato lifting, 
and during hay and corn harvest. The practice is however becoming less 
commoneveryyearowingtothedifl 5 .cultyofgettingthemto undertake such 
work. In the fruit and flower growing districts and also in the hop districtvS 
they are often employed at certain seasons. Unmarried women are fie- 
quently engaged for farmhouse work and dairy work. In the buttermaking 
and cheesemaking districts it is stated that they are becoming more difficult 
to procure. In some districts, particularly in the north, the women 
engaged for farmhouse work frequently feed calves, pigs and fowls, and 
are often also expected to help at haytime and harvest if necessary 
As regards Wales, it was stated in 1911 that the custom of employing 
women for fieldwork w'as dying out. Women who still gave labour of this 
description were usually unmarried, and were engaged by the year or the 
half-year and lodged and boarded in the farmhouses. In tlie counties of 
Cardigan, West Carmarthen and North Pembroke they were employed 
in these conditions, but to a lessening extent. Elsewhere in Wales, Mr. 
Heath states, women's vrork on the farm was taking “ its proper course ", 
being " concerned with such labour as a woman can properly perform 
— work in and about the farmhouse and sheds — feeding pigs, calves, cows, 
poultry, milking, and inside cooking, and domestic work of different 
kinds The women however helped with " the usually urgent work, of 
harvests, both hay and corn ingatherii^ 

In Scotland women were still largely employed in agriculture up to the 
very eve of the war. To quote from the Board of Trade rej)orl previously 
cited: 

^ “ In all parts of Scotland women are frequently employ’^cd at fieldwork, 
taking pail in the ordinary work of the farm. The women w'orkers are 
generally the daughters (particularly in the Border counties and the Lo- 
thians), sometimes the wives, of the men living in cottages and worldng 
on the same farm. Near towns and collieries they are, however, sometimes 
the daughters of artisans and colliers. In Ayrshire and other dairy districts 
the women workers usually do milking and dairy w'ork as wvll as fieldwork 
and the ploughmen's wives often help at milking. In some districts in 
the south-western counties a cottar woman or 'byre woman' is engaged 
to look after the dairy cows and other cattle and to do the milking. A num¬ 
ber of young women are also hired for farmhouse and dairy work. On some 
farn^ the female servants who live in the farmhouses assist in the housework 
and in the farmsteadin^ and also do fieldwork. It is now a frequent com¬ 
plaint that it is most difficult to get female servants for faims. as the young 
women prefer situations in towns. For the same reason 'outworkers' (women 
not living in the employer's farmhouse) are also said to be getting scarcer. 
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Employers also state that the wives of ploughmen are less inclimdto under¬ 
take fieldwork or milking. Girls from the western islands take service in 
farmhouses in some counties for certain periods of the year; but it is stat¬ 
ed that not so many come now as formerly. The number of vromen workers 
in Scotland is large, particularly in the arable districts, and especially in 
the Border counties and the I/Othians. In these districts the number of 
women workers is nearly equal on many farms to the number of men; and 
on some farms, where potatoes arc largely grown, there are sometimes more 
women than men. It will be readily understood that it is a great advantage 
to the Scottish employer to be able to secure the services of a considerable 
bodyofstrongandactivejonngwomenforfieldworkat about half the wages 
of the men, especially in connection with the various operations incidental 
to the growth of large potato and turmp crops 

Thus, before the war, while in Scotland women still made an important 
contribution to the supply of agricultural labour, in England and Wales the 
practice of employing them on the land was falling into desuetude. Its 
decline was assisted by prejudice, by a feeling on the part of English and 
Welsh peasant women thcmselv<‘S that farm work was degiading, so that 
even when they undertook it they were ashamed of doing so, and by a 
prejudice among English and Welsh faimcrs against women's labour. - 

B. JVomm of the EAucaioii Clas^n, 

From about the year 1892, when th^ Women's Horticultural College 
at Swanley in Kent was fotiuded, a certain number of woim no! the middle 
class acquired a traiiiing in horticulture or agriculture with a view to earn¬ 
ing a living < r .supplementing a pi ivale income. Such training in horticul¬ 
ture could be receivedinT9T4 atsomv*tcn smaller schools as well as at Swan- 
ley College, Instruction in both horticulture and agriculture was provided 
at the Ij^rticultural College at Stirdley in Warwickshire, at University 
College, Reading, and at county council centres at HuUou in Lancashire 
and at Chelmsford in Essex; while the Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
College of Kingston in Derbyshire gave training in agriculture only. These 
schools awarded diplomas or certificates to students who had completed 
courses lavSting from one to three years, and some of them also provided, 
especially in the case of dairy work, short courses of four or more weeks. 

The women who received a training of this description foimedonly a 
small class. A certain number of them became small holders, utilizing 
their land as market or nursery gardeas, as small mixed farms where dairy¬ 
farming, market-gardening, beekeeping, the keeping of poultry, pigs and 
goats, and even corn growing were carried on in varying proportions, as 
small dairy farms and as poidtry farms. It was found in 1915 fhat quite a 
number of women who had been able to invest some capitd in small hold¬ 
ings of this kind were successfully earning a living cr supplementing an 
inadequate income. One or two women were running cheese factories. 
Others were supporting themselves by imparting the knowledge of horti¬ 
culture or agriculture they had acquired. 
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Another section was constituted by those who were wage earners. 
Amoi^ these the gardeners, whether jobbing gardeners or gaideners in 
regular employment, bulked most largely; but there were also some man¬ 
ageresses of commercial dairies and cheese factories and of exhibition 
poultry farms, and some assistants to poultry farmers and breeders. 
Only two women farm bailiffs were discovered before the war. On the 
whole, the salaries earned by educated women in agriculture and the amount 
of leisure they enjoyed compared unfavourably with those obtained in 
other professions. 


§ 2 . Women in agricxii.txjre during the war. 

A, Organizaiion and Trainin*’^, 

Early in the war it became evident that it would be ncctssaiy to use 
women to fill the places of men taken from agriculture for the army. 

In the first months of 1916 the first ■woman inspector of the Board of 
Agriculture was appointed to work in close co-operation with the women 
inspectors of the Board of Trade; and later in the same year the whole or¬ 
ganization of women's agricultural labour was transferred from the Board of 
Trade to the Board of Agriculture. In January 1917 the President of the 
latter Board decided to entrust such organization to a Women's Branch of 
his department. He appointed the first woman inspector as director and 
another woman as deputy-director of the new' branch, which these two offi¬ 
cials thereupon organized. Subsequently the president foimcd within the 
Board of Agriculture a Food Production Department of which the WomenV 
Branch was thenceforth part. 

Such is the constituticn of the central authority which organizes the 
agricultural labour of women in England and Wales. The local organiza¬ 
tion is prior to it in date. Already in 1915 the President of the Board of 
Agriculture had asked the Board of Trade to utilize the machiuciy of its la¬ 
bour exchanges in order to helpthe War Agricultural Committees, which had 
been established in every county (i), to set up parallel Women's Farm 
Eabour Committees, Berkshire had already established such a women's 
committee on its own initiative and other counties qiucldy followed this 
example. The committees are in some counties sub-commitccs of the War 
Agriailtural Committees but in others they are more independent. Each 
county is divided into districts and each district has a District Commit- 
tee which elects representatives who form the executive of the county com¬ 
mittee. Each District Committee is itself elected by the village registrars 
■within its area. There is thus a complete network of organization which 
enables the utiliza'tion of all local supplies of women's labour, and the 
distribution of this labour on a co-ordinated plan. 

It has been seen, however, that in England and Wales at any rate, the 


(i) See OUT issue for August im 7 page 8u. 
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number of women who had any agricultural skill was very inadequate 
to the need. The problem which arose was twofold: it was necessaiy’’ 
both to find women willing to do the work and to train them. 

The first organized attempt to give the required training was made in 
1915 by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. It entered into an arrange¬ 
ment with the various agricultural colleges and farm institutes according 
to which they trained as milkers and farm workers women for whom the 
board provided scholarships. The training thus given lasted at first only for 
two weeks, but as the result of experience this period was extended to four 
weeks in which it was found possible to make the women really useful. In 
the autumn of 1916 the Board of Agriculture gave further help. In the 
first place it offered to local education authorities giants which would 
cover two thirds of any expense incurredintiaining women for agriculture. 
In the second place it provided a number of scholarships of £4 each which 
pay for four weeks' courses of instruction at certain recognized institutions. 
A scholar must be passed by the competent Women's Agiicultural Commit¬ 
tee and must guarantee that she will give a certain period of service on the 
land after her training. Several of the voluntary organizations which have 
secured workers have taken advantage of these scholarships. They have 
however been of especial use to women of the farming class who, as men 
have been called to the colours, have suddenly found themselves obliged 
to undertake unaccustomed work on fai ms. In certain distiicts those schol¬ 
arships have had an influence which should be lasting, for they have 
proved the value of knowledge and have aroused a desire for it. 

But the women of the; farming class, tho women already 1 iving i n country 
districts and forming local supplies of labour, were not enough to meet 
the need for workers; and it was necessary to draw largely on other classes. 

Towndwellers were recruited. It was found, in particular, that tho en¬ 
terprise and energy, and in many cases the exemption from immediate 
necessity to earn a livelihood, of girls of the upper and middle class< s of 
society, made them available as material for forming the new womeii 
labourers. It is chiefly they who have formed the important Women'vS 
National I^and Service Corps and Women's Land Army. 

In 1915 the Women's Farm and Garden Union made the experiment 
of establishing a training centre, under a women stiperintendent, on a farm 
which was lent to it. The period of training was fixed at twelve weeks dur¬ 
ing which students were instructed in all kinds of farm work. The union 
paid the cost of instruction, but the students in most cases paid for their 
own maintenance. All oi them found employment as soon as they had fin¬ 
ished their training. The experiment was in fact so successful that it 
led to the formation in 1916 of the Women's National Land Service Corps. 
The recruits of this corps are trained under the auspices of the Women's 
Farm and Garden Union at the various farms lent to this union- “When 
these farms have been unable to accommodate all of them recourse has 
been had to the agricultural colleges and farm institutes. Training for 
the corps has always lasted six weeks and has aimed definitely at producing 
cow-women and horse-women. Most members of the corps have paid for 
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their maintenance during the period of training, but subscriptions have 
enabled a certain nxynber to be trained without expense to themselves. 

The Women*s Land Army was formed in 1917. It drew largely upon the 
Vk omen's National I/and Service Corps in order to provide itself withinstruc- 
tresses, group leaders and forewomen. Its recruits have been mainly town 
girls ,* and have all reached a certain standard of character and of health. 

The organization of the I^nd Army was brought into relation vith 
the existing organization of women's labour. The Women's War Agrictil 
tural Committees were asked to set up Selection Committees to choose the 
recruits ; and these committees decide in the case of each candidate for the 
army whether she is i) sufficiently skilkd to go onto a farm as a paid work¬ 
er immediately, 2) inneedof training, or 3) unfitted for agricultural work. 
If passed by the committee she undergoes a medical examination. ,When 
she has che requisite skill, as the result of a training given her by the 
army or otherwise, she is placed by the County Secretary and the County 
Committee. The farms on which workers are placed and the accomoda¬ 
tion provided for them are inspected by the Village Registrars and the 
District Representatives. Special officers have recently been appointed 
to w'atch over the welfare ot members of the Land Army. 

Threemethodsof training arLfoUewedbytheLand Army: 

1) A farmer is allowed to have f >r three weeks the services of a re¬ 
cruit to whom he pays no wages and for whose maintenance the army pays. 
He trains her for the work for which he requires her, knd employs her on it. 
paying her wages after the expiry of the three weeks. The drawback to 
this plan is that the farmer is apt to train the woman only for a particular 
process, necessary only in a particular season. 

2) A farmer undertakes to train one, two or more women for a per¬ 
iod of from four to six weeks. The Land Army pays for their maintenance 
and they give their labour in return for their training. When trained they 
are transferred to paid employment under other farmers. The success of 
this plan depends upon whether a farmer can gauge correctly the amount 
of work which may be given to a raw recniii, whether he can teach 
methodically and skilfnlly, and whether he has time to supervise the 
work of the learners. 

3) Recruits are housed in a hostel&upervi&v.dby an instructress and 
a housekeeper. It is usually situated on a farm which gives adequate 
facilities for training recruits or in the centre of a district in which there 
are several farms where such training can be received. For the first six 
months after the army was founded the traimng lasted for only four weeks 
but this period was afterwards extended to six. This method or training is 
perhaps the most successful. 

' Most often it aims at producing women who can work among hoiwscs 
or sfbek, but there are exceptions to this rule for in some counties it is the 
general farm labourer who is chiefly in request. Training in particular 
subjects, such as thatching and hec^ng, is also given, usually in special 
classes which are sometimes attended by women already in emplo;^mcxit. 

Special centres have beenestablishedfortheinstructionof womentrac- 
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tor drives for whom there is an increasing demand. Their training lasts for 
from four to six weeks. In the winter of 1917-1918 the Office of Woods 
gave short courses of instruction in planting forest trees in the Forest of 
Dean, with the object of producing forewomen who could direct gangs 
of women labourers working at afforestation. 


B. The Work of the Women, 

The extent to which women have increased the supply of agricultural 
labour in Great Britain may be estimated from the fact that between March 
1917 and October 1918 the Women*s I,and Ai my alone supplied some 16,000 
women for field and other farm work, exclusively of those who went di¬ 
rectly to work for the Timber Supply and Forage Dtpai tments. 

It is estimated that of the women who have gone into agriculture only 
16.1 per cent, have failed for reasons of health to do useful vjork. Women 
have naturally been more successful in some branches of agriculture than 
m others. They have distinguished themselves particularly in milking 
and other dairy work, in the care of young stock, in certain kinds of field 
work and in the lighter works of forestir'. In threshing, thatching and 
driving motor tractors they have also met with remarkable succe ss. On the 
whole they do best on taste which require knack, deftness of hand and per¬ 
sonal interest and caie. It has bten found tliat heavy, monotonous labour 
tends to weary them physically and mentally, and sometimes produces 
in them a reaction dangerous to discipline. 

Having admitted writes Miss Mcriel Talbot, Diuctoi oithe Wo¬ 
men's Branch of the Food Production Department, that w^e had perforce 
to send out material which required a good deal of moulding by the fai meis 
themselves,... .and admitting, moreover, that the mwlabourwavsapttobe 
somewhat lacking in stability even when it had proved its technical value, 
we claim that the newly trained woman of the summer of 1918 has a greater 
practical value that the woman of the summer of 1917. She has had tlic 
ground prepared tor her in countless ways, and we ourselves have* learnt 
howto equip her to more immediate practical advantage. She is, mortovt r, 
less diffident and more sure of s welcome. Wc claim that women's labour 
has proved itself a worthy substitute for men's labour in a time of emerg¬ 
ency, not only by what women have attempted but by their actual achieve¬ 
ments. We claim more than this; we say that in spite of the fact that a 
woman's working methods are different temperamentally from those of a 
man, she has proved, andit has come as a welcome suipriscto the faimers, 
that she is capable in many kinds of farm work of achieving the same ends. 
We venture to think also that she has been a factor in widening the sympa¬ 
thies and the judgement of those who watched her first tfiorts with some 
scepticism and who accepted her labour with so little willingness. By 
‘ sympathy' I mean very practical consideration in the matter of a decent 
living wage, of the necessity for good housing, and for some personal con- 
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sideration as to health, bad weather and hours of woik. The faimer will 
be none the worse for the loss of some of his conseivatism 

On members of the army themselves, and in pat ticular on those of them 
who have come lromlaigetown&,in&omecasestheslums of towns,Ihe work 
has had an excellent efiEect as regards their health, their neives, their 
powers of initiative and their zest for life. 

In speaking of the contribution of women to agriculiuic we must not 
omit their gardening. The number who are gardemng for private employ¬ 
ers has largely increased during the penod of the war; others are working 
in their own gardens ; and many more are cultivating allotments. 


§ 3. The brospect eor women in aoricuetdre. 

In consi(^ring the question of whether women workers will remain in 
agriculture after the war the fact must first be acknowledged that many of 
them wish to do so. They have acquired a taste for the work and dis¬ 
covered the benefit they derive from it. 

The question that remains is whether they wdll still find employment 
after the emergency created by the war has ceased to exist. Farmers have 
many of them been converted to a favourable view of their activities; 
but whether or not their superior adaptability and quickness will ever or 
often cause them to succeed in competition against men for places as wage- 
earning labourers remains problematical, as do also the degree of severity 
which the conditions of the labour market will give to such competition, 
and the extent to which the women will embark on it. 

The number of women who are independent farmers will almost cert¬ 
ainly increase after the war. Sir A. D. Hall, Permanent Secretary of the 
.Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, recommends that they do not become 
small holders because a successful small holder must give a very large 
share of his time and personal labour to work on and for his laud. & 
far, co-operative agricultural societies, whether for maikcting produce or 
acquiring supplies, machinery and implements, have had in England 
too little development lo be of much use to the small holder. Sir A. D. 
Hall advises rather that women should undertake large faims on a 
system of co-partnership. A precedent is afforded by the fact that Great 
Bidlake Farm in North Devon was successfully farmed, by women only, 
in 1917-1918. 

In considering women who belong to the agricultural class, the wives 
and daughters of farmers, ploughmen and other agricultural labourers, 
we are on less speculative ground. The prejudice many of these women pre¬ 
viously entertained, in common with their menfolk, against the woik of 
women on the land has been largely overcome by the example of the Land 
Army. Moreover their ideal of achievement has been raised. Many of 
them have, in particular, become anxious to receive training in millring. 
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hedging and thatching. It is probable thererefore that they will hence¬ 
forth participate to a larger extent and with more goodwill than before in 
the labours of agriculture. 

Something has been done during the years of war to make country life 
more attractive to women. It has been recognized that a factor in the 
exodus from the country to towns, which did much for several decades before 
the war to lessen the agricultmal production of Great Britain, was the dul- 
ness and the hardness of countiywomen*s lives. Since 1915 the Agricultural 
Organization Society has endeavoured to found in the villages of England 
and Wales Women's Institutes like those which are so popular in Canada (i). 
These institutes provide the women with a social life, teach them, in an 
attractive way, some domestic and some agricultural economy, and in certain 
cases found or revive such rural industries as basketmaking andtoymak- 
ing. In 1917 the movement for the foundation of Women's Institutes 
spread to Scotland where it has met with considerable success. 

^i) See our is&ue lux May 1917, page 17 
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ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

I^AND SETTI^EMIENT BY DISCHA.K.GED SOI^DIERS AND SAHyORvS — The Labour 
Gazette, Vol. XIX, No. i Ottawa, Januaiy 1919. 

The Soldiears’ Settlement Act, 1917, which was passed with the double 
purpose of helping returned soldiers and sailors to settle on the land and of 
increasing the agricultural production of Canada, ai^plies to all honourably 
discharged members of the Canadian, British or allied forces who were British 
subjects and resident in Canada before the war. It also applies to widows 
of any such soldiers or sailors who died on active service. 

TThe Act provides for the granting to a settler of free entry on t6o acres, 
subject to certain necessary conditions. It also provides tor tnakiug to 
those entitled to its benefits loans up to a maximum amount of $2,500, se¬ 
cured by a first charge or first mortage on the land and bearing interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. The money lent may be used to acquire 
land for agricultural purposes, to pay off encumbrances on it, to construct 
tarm buildings and to buy stock, machinery and equipment. The amount 
of the loan must in each case be justified by the value of the security offered, 
and it must be spent under the supervision of a board of commissioners. 

A board known as the Soldiers’ Settlement Board and consisting of 
three commissioners was appointed under the Act, for the purpose of admin¬ 
istering it, in February 1918. There is a representative of the board in 
each province, and applications tor loans may be made to him by returned 
soldiers in resi>ect of agricultural land in any situation. 

According to an analysis, made by the Department of Soldiers' Civil 
Re-establishment, of registration cards filled in by 230,000 members of the 
forces overseas in April 1917, more than 105,000 men have expressed a 
definite wish to farm in Canada after the war. Of this number 78,000 
have had previous agricultural experience, 61,000 of them three or more 
years of such experience. Of these 105,000 men, 96,000 stated that they 
wished to avail themselves of the assistance given to agricultural settle¬ 
ment, while about 50,000 declared their willingness to work for wages 
ill order to gain experience. More than 25,000 men expressed the widi to 
settle in Ontario while 23,000 chose Alberta and 15,000 British Columbia. 
It IS of course lecognized that some men may have filled in their cards 
without any very serious intention of going on the land, but it is thought 
that these men would not number more than 70,000 or about 7 per cent. 
of the total number. ^ 

Preliminary steps have already been taken by the Soldiers' Settle¬ 
ment Board in conjunction with the Militia Department and the Khaki 
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University to establish in Great Britain a number of training farms to 
be used during the months over which demobilization eictends. These 
farms will provide courses of intensive instruction lasting about three 
months in the essentials of farming under Canadian conditions. The cours- 
Cb are intended to do no more than take the men from the stage of complete 
ignorance of farming to that of a sufficient working knowle^e to make a 
man self-supporting practically from the time he goes upon the land. It is 
intended however to inaugurate in Canada, with the co-operation of the 
provincial agricultural departments, a scheme for following up this prelim¬ 
inary instruction so that the men will be advised and instructed after 
they have actually gone on to the land. Experienced men will of course 
be allowed to take up land without such instruction. 

Up to the 15th of last October 620 soldiers had entered on holdings 
under the Act. Of them 483 held 1,123 quarter sections under homestead 
titles. Up to the 31st of October loans to 975 soldiers, amounting to 
% 1,239,685, had been approved. 

Certain Dominion lands which were formerly a part of the Doukhobor 
reserves and are specially valuable have been reserved by the Ministry of 
the Interior and set apart for “ soldier entry But as the demand for 
free entry on these valuable lauds will be excessive, and it will be difficult 
to distribute it equitably and so as to include soldiers who have not yet 
returned, the govememnt has passed an order-in-council authorizing any 
si^ecially valuable lands becoming available for soldiers* settlement to be 
disposed of later, and the Soldiers* Settlement Board to let such lands in 
the meanwhile, on lease or otherwise and on fit conditions, preferably to 
returned soldiers. The proceeds of such letting will be placed to the credit 
of a fund to be known a? the Soldier Uand Settlement Fund 

DENMARK. 

S \LES AND PRICE OF RURAI< LAND IN roi7. — Dcdaraliojib losalesiad jucws 

snlrT (i) (sL 

During the years from 1911 to 19x3 and the first half of X914 llie market 
for rural land was very lively. Then the war broke out, and as a result 
of the insecurity produced by the war there was, as it were, a pause 
of expectancy, an arrest of business of this kind. Ilie fall thenceforward 
in the number of sales lasted until about the middle of X915. At that time 
a rise was resumed, and during 1916 and 1917 there was, as the figures we 
print belovr show, a far larger number of sales of rural holding^ than in 
previous years (3). 

^i) Note seut ui> by our conespondent m Copenhagen. 

(3) The hartkorn" ton is a measure of la^d valuation established for the ptuposes vi the 
land tax and based on the normal farming value of land The average area of the harthom 
ton is about 10 hcclaie« 

(3) It should be noted that hi this report on sales the total number of conveyances, and 
al' 4 o changes x)ro<iuced by iuhtntanc^.*, lui\c been taken into account 
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Year 

Number 

of properties sold 
having an area 

Yeai 

Numbir 

nl propel tieb sold 
having an area 


of at leaat 
^4 haitkorn ton 


of at kist 
haitkorn tun 

I9II . . . 

11,229 

1915 • 

• • • 9.587 

1912 . . . 

11,227 

1916 . 

. . . 12,621 

1913- • ■ 

10,931 

1917 . 

... .1373^ 

1914 . - . 

9411 




Of the 12,700 rural properties having an area of at least % hartkoni 
ton which were sold in 1917, 5,500 were farms, and 7,200 were workmen’s 
holdings of an area less than a hartkom ton Of the 12,700 properties, 
2,500 were uncultivated land, mostly lots of less than a hartkorn ton. 

Of the total number of properties offered for sale, 1300, induding 80 0 
farms, were conveyed to persons of the same family as the selling owners. 
Quite 400 sales of rural property were exchange transactions. The num¬ 
ber of forced sales was otily 42. 

The area of land which changed owners in 1917 was about 22,800 
hartkom tons, or 6 per cent, of the total area of the country. It should be 
noted that there is a certain although insignificant area which belongs to 
institution.*^ and therefore cannot be sold. The area sold in previous years 
was 24,200 hartkom tons in 1914, from 17,000 to 18,000 in 1915, and a n 
annual average of from 21,000 to 22,000 betweien 1911 and 1913. 

Although, as has been said, a less number of farms than of workmen's 
lots (mduding uncultivated lots) was sold, the sale of farms had naturally 
most economic importance since it implied the conveyance of 19.100 tons 
and that of workmen’s lots the conveyance of only 3,700 tons of land. 

Selling Price of Real Estate and Bwlduigs, — The average purchase 
price of mnal properly is calculated on information as to conveyances. Al¬ 
most always only the cultivated area is given, the total area hardly ever ; 
and therefore the valuation of the utilized land has to be taken as a basis 
in drawing tip the statistics showing the value of landed property. 

In 1917 the average selliii^ price of rural land, without taking into ac¬ 
count the various kinds of stock, was taken to be 10,600 crowns a hartkorn 
ton in the case of farms and i8,ico crowns in the case of workmen's lots 
of less than a hartkom ton. In calculating average prices only voluntary 
sales were taken into account, both forced sales and s^es between members 
of the same family being exduded. The sales of uncultivated land were 
left out and not considered. 

As regards Irinds of farms, the selling price per hartkom ton was, as 
usual, higher for the small than for the larger farms: thus for farms of 
from I to 2 hartkom tons it was 13,000 crowns; for those of from 2 to 4 
hartkom tons 11,100 crowns; for those of from 4 to 12 hartkom tons 9,800 
crowns; for those of more than 12 hartkom tons 9,900 crowns. 

As has been usual in recent years, selling prices in 1917 were essentially 
higher in Jutland than in the islands. The average price per hartkom 
ton of farm land was about 9,800 crowns in the islands and 11,400 crowns 
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in Jutland: for workmen's lots the corresponding averages were 16400 
crowns in the islands and 18,900 crowns in Jutland. 

The distinct rise in recent years on the price of rural property was main¬ 
tained and even ccentuated in 1917. Thus a hartkom ton of farm land 
sold ill 1917 for 1000 crowns more in 1916, and in the case of workmen's 
lots this increase was as much as 1700 crowns. 

Selling Price of Stock and ClmUeh, — The chattels and stock belor^- 
ing to a rural property are generally sold with it. The value of the chattels 
per hartkom ton increases at a lower ratio to the area than do the land and 
the buildings. Thus the greater the property, the less is the value of the 
chattels and stock per unit of arui. 

On all the land considered, the average value in 1917 of chattels and 
stock per hartkom ton was 6,400 crowns on workmen's lots; 5,000 crowns 
on properties measuring Irom i to 2 hartkom tons; 3,900 hartkorns on 
those measuring between 2 and 4 hartkom tons; 3,300 crowns on thosa 
measuring between 4 and 12 hartkom tons ; and 2,600 on the largest farms, 
namely those having an area of more than 12 hartkom tons. 

Here also there is a difference between the various parts of the country. 
Thus in 1917, the average value per hartkom ton of chattel® and stock was 
calculated to be on workmen's lots, 4,600 crowns in the islands, 7,300 crowns 
in Jutland and in the whole countr>" 6,4iX) crowns; on Lruis, 2,900 
crowms in the islands, 4,200 crowns in Jutland and 3,600 crowns in the 
whole country. 

The rise in recent years in the value <if chattels and stock which is 
reflected in the level of wartime prices, whether of the live stock used on 
farms or of produce, was maintained in 1917 but was far less considerable 
than in the immediately preceding years, as ai)pears irom the following 
figures * 

. ChaUek and Stock. 


Average purcbose pi ice 
per barikorn ton 


Ycat 

Woikmeu^s lota 

, Fsrua 

— 

crowns 

crowns 

1914 .... 

.... 3,962 

2.254 

1915 . • . . 

. . . 5,100 

2,88$ 

1916 .... 

.... 6,251 

3»305 

1917 .... 

.... b ,443 

3.582 


The figures reproduced serve to show the rate of the rise in prices. 
The^' also recall that during the period of the war stock was often reduced 
in quantity, so that at the end of this period the number of farm animals 
sold was on the average less than at the b^;inning. The increase in the 
value of chattels and stock, as shown by the figures, was therefore all the 
greater. 

Total Selline; Price of Rural Properties. — H the value of chattds and 
stock be added to the sale price of land and buildup, given above, the total 
price of a property is obtained. In the whole coun^ this price was, on 
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an average, about 24,500 crowns per hartkom ton for the woikinen's lots 
and about 14,200 crowns for the farms. Here also uncultivated land ha-: 
not been taken into account. 

During the fa rming years from 1870 to 1885 the highest average an¬ 
nual selling price of a hartkom ton of farm land, including the value of 
chattels and stock, was about 7,800 crowns. that is 6,400 crowns less thin the 
average price in 1917. From 1885 to 1901 the prices of land fell then in 
1906 and 1907 they returned to the level at which they had stood aboui 
1885. The following figure®, which include the valae of chattels and inven¬ 
toried stock, show what was the increase in these prices irom the 1902-1007 
period onwards. 

Average Selling Price, including Value 0/ ChatUh and Stock, 
per Jiartkorn ton. 


Year 

Workmen’s lots 
of less than 
a hartkom 

Faims 

oi moie than 
a hartkom 

_ 

ton 

crowns 

ton 

croivns 

1902-1907 average . . . 

. . . 13,100 

7.300 

igoS-igiz » ... 

. . . ib.ooo 

H,900 

191^3. 

. . . iS,5oo 

10.500 

1914. 

. . ig.boo 

IX.OOO 

1915 . 

. . . 21,000 

11 800 

xgib. 

. . 22,700 

12.900 

1917 . 

. . 24.500 

T4 201 


Conveyance 0/ Rural propcrtiei,. — The increase in the number of sales 
of rami property continued on a greater scale in the first half ot 1908 than 
in any other period. The sales in 1916 and 1917 numbered 12,600 and 
12,700 respectively : and in onlj'^ the fiimt six months of 1918 they numbered 
11,400. The following figures show the course of this increase, indicating 


its quarterly progress. 

Periods Num 1 h.i ol «al ** 

Januar3’-]dart,h iqij .. ’,.^00 

April-June 1917. 3,400 

July-&ptember 1917 ... 2,800 

October-December 1917. 3,200 

January-March 1918. 5,000 


April-Jtuie 1918. (>,400 

This increase affected the whole country, but certainly in different 
degrees. In the first half of 1918 the number of rural properties sold in 
the Bornholm district was twice as great as in the first half of 1917 ; in the 
north of Jutland the increase was one of about 90 per cent., in the south¬ 
east ot Jutland 80 per cent., in the south-west of Jutland 65 per cent., in 
I^lland Falster about 60 per cent., in Fionia 50 per cent, in the island of 
Seeland a little less than 50 per cent. 
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GliRMANY. 

NEW AGRICULTDRAL I,AB0UREKE’ COnE IN GERMANY. — Frankfurter Zutmg, 

II January mio 

Ou 30 January the Genuan government issued a new code intended to 
regulate conditions of labour on the land, to check the exodus from rural 
districts and to attract urban wage-earneis to agriculture. In particular 
it deals with the question of dwelling accommodation for agriailtural 
labourers Hitherto agricultural Ubourers have been at a disadvantage 
under the Civil Codes of the various federal States. Thus in Prussia under 
a law of 1854 agricultural labourers have been liable to a year's imprison¬ 
ment if the3" take concerted action for causing ])ersons in the service of a 
certain eiiqiloyei or number of cmployeis to go out on strike, or if, with a 
view to obstructing the work of such persons, tlie\' endeavour to compel 
either the employers or the authorities to do certain things or to grant cert¬ 
ain concessions In future the provisions of the Civil Code with re^rd 
to contracts of service are to apply to persons engaged on agriculture^ for¬ 
estry and kindred occupations. 

The main ])rovisionb of the new Agricultural Ltibourers' Code are as 
follows ’ 

Honn oj Labour, — The nuinl^r oi daily hours of labour is not to ex¬ 
ceed, on ixti average, eight for four months of the year, ten for other four 
months, and eleven for the remaining four months. Payment for overtime 
is at a siiecial rate. The time si>ent in going and coming between the farm 
and the place of work is included in working hours but not the interval for 
rest nor the time spent in baiting horses or oxen. In the summer half of 
the year at least two hours’ rest a must be allowed. 

- - As a rule wages in cash must be ]>aid by the week. Where 
payment is jiartly in kind the produce paid must be of the average quality 
of the year’s crop and miv^t be measured by the metric system. Payments 
in kind must be made quarterly in so far as the nalure and use of the produce 
allow. W'liere the ])r6duce due as wages in kind cannot be delivered its 
value must be paidincfisli, reckoned according to the official maximum pro¬ 
ducers’ prices, or, failing such, according to the maximum prices obtaining 
in the nearest market. 

Since dwelling accommodation, allotments and other allowances often 
form part of V b( urers' pay, they must, if they liave been guaranteiMlby the 
employer as part of such pay and if thev have no market value, have their 
monetary value determined and recorded in writing. 

When contracts of service have been concluded for the period of a year 
the pay must be distributed evenly over the various seasons. Should there 
be a breach of a contract of service the deduction from wages by way of pen¬ 
alty must not exceed one fourtli of the cash wage due, and in the aggregate 
sttdi deductions must not exceed fifteen times the local standard daily 
wage for conunon labour, as laid down in the National Insurance Code, 

At least one tenth of the local standard daily wage, as laid down in 
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the National Insurance Code, plus a 50 per cent, bonus, must be taken as 
the hourly rate of payment for overtime. In estimating payment for over¬ 
time the time occupied in baiting and looking after cattle must be reckoned 
as overtime unless it be the local custom to include this work in the contract 
of service. Other urgent kinds of work done on Sundays and holidays must 
be paid for at the rate of double the daily wage locally airrent under the 
National Insuiance Code. 

Workers* Committees, — The new code provides that a workers* com 
mittee shall be formed for each farm or other agricultural unit and shall 
draw up working rules to be conspicuoudy posted within the farm. 

Protectmi of Women Workers. — Women agricultural workers who have 
charge of a household must be released from work in time to allow them 
to return home an hour before the principal mealtime. They must be re¬ 
leased from work on Christmas eve, Easter eve and the day before Whit¬ 
sunday. If they have to look after a large household or if they board 
workers not belonging to their own famdy they must not be obliged to work, 
except in cases of necessity, to an extent whidi seriously interferes with the 
performance of their domestic duties. 

DueUing Accomodation. — Housing accommodation must be unexcep¬ 
tionable from a moral and a sanitary point of view. In the case of a mar¬ 
ried couple it must be ade»iuate, allowing for the number and sex of dbil- 
dren. The dwellings of unmarried labourers must be dumble, must admit 
of being locked up, and must be furnished at least with a table, bed, chair, 
lock-up oupboard, and washing accommodation. 

CancMing of Contracts of Service. — Violence, coaise insults, immoral 
incitements in the course of employment, obstinate refusal or neglect to 
fulfil duties, repeated irregularity in paying wages, bad food, insanitary 
housing, constitute sufficient grounds for the cancelling of a contract of ser¬ 
vice, but not iK)litical activity or agitation in connection with trade unions. 

The code also provides for safeguarding the interests of pensioners, 
especially disabled soldiers, for the prevention and settlement of laWir 
disputes, and for joint consultations between the employers’ associations 
and the agricultural labourers’ delegates. 

The code had force from the day it was promulgated. 

GREAT BRITAIN -VND IREIyAND. 

SMAIyI,HOI,DINGSllsr mj^GEAND AND WAI^S. — Report onthe Working of Small Hol¬ 
dings acquired under the Small HoldtnfiS and Allotments Act. 1908; Ecndon, 1918. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries recently drculaiized County 
Councils in order to obtain information with regard to the measure of suc¬ 
cess which had attended the small holders placed on the land under the 
provisions of the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908. The Board 
realized that the majority of the County Councils were workmg with de¬ 
pleted staffs, butj.m^view of the problems whidb. are under oonsideratLon 
with regard to land ^ttlement, it wes fdt that the present was a suitable 
time to obtain information as to the result of the working of the Act. 
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Table showing Numbers of Counoils* Temnts and Failures, 
together with Particulars of Renls Collected, Outstanding and Irrecoverable, 


Counties 

4* 

Total number 
of Coundrs tenants 

of tenants who have quitted 
dudlng those whb have died, 
joined the Army, 
r taken hddIngB elsewhere) 

xmber of tenants who must 
be regarded as failures 

Total acreage occupied 
by snch tenants 

Percentage of failures 

0 total number of tenants 

rcentage of acreage occupied 
such tenants to total acreage 
aired or agreed to be acquired 
up to 31 December 19x4 

Total rents collected since 
z January 1908. 

Arrears of 

rent 

bo E 

I ^ 

1 1 

0 s 

ercentage ot irrecoverable 
rears to total rents collected 











0- § 






Per cent. 1 Per cent. 




Percent- 

ENGLANX) 











Bucks . 

*35 fit 3 
Assocna 

— 




— 

47,302 

50 

27 

*06 

Candnidge . . . 

1.440 

1x3 

X03 

— 

7 

_ 

94.427 

87 

*7 

•02 

Chesihize .... 

x8x 

5 

5 

XX 2 

2*7 

2 

81,142 

6 

x6 

*02 

Comwall .... 

158 

23 

>3 

409 

8 

*3 

33.248 

-/ 

*7 

*05 

Cumberland . . 


X4 

8 

X9i 


38 



Dorset ..... 

147 fit 3 
Assocna 

X 

I 

47 



38,459 

xo 

B 

•03 

Durham .... 

277 

3 

3 

130 

X 

t> 

21,550 

32 

123 

•6 

Essex . . ^ . 

X92 

52 

47 

373 

24*5 

9*5 

35,355 

x8 

Z25 

*04 

Gloucester . . . 

337 

32 

13 

64 

4 


44,383 

*59 

60 

’*3 

Herelord .... 

70 

16 

Z2 

320 

17 

z6 

37,747 

nil 

136 

*49 

Herts. 

199 

48 

26 

364 

*3 


33,307 

122 

*94 

'6 

Hunts. 

404 

6 

4 

X04 

X 

3 

78,oxx 

nU 

**5 

**4 

Isle ol Ely . . . 

1,150 






82,43* 


62 

.07 

Ide of Wight. . 

53 

7 

3 

78 

5*7 

8*3 

*0,443 

18 

24 


l«ancaster . . . 
I<iJico3n 

71 



30 

x8 

6 

ir,732 

ntt 

2X8 

1*8 

Holland. . . . 

493 


n& 




1x6,131 

nil 

nil 

1 nil 

Ifindaey . . . 

217 

«w 

6 

24Q 

2*8 

5 

5 x, 38 x 

44 

4 

.008 

Middlesex • . • 1 

32 

7 

60 

22 

27 

5,*89 

25 

21 

1 *04 

Norfott: . . . . . 

X.350 

X44 

77 

824 

5*7 

6 

z5X,286 

6z 

9* 

*006 

Northants • • • 

Z32 & X4 
Assocna 

X5 

6 

61 

4*5 


28,X9z 

7 

nd 

nU 

Northumberland. 

75 

17 

12 

320 

z6 

zx 

33,087 

87 

1 5*0 

1 

Oxford. 

3X0 


26 

39X 

12-4 

1x7 

32,266 

42 

Jf 

.01 

Rutland .... 

34 

nil 

nil 



2,886 

nil 

‘ nB 

Salop. 



nil 





..... 


— 

Somerset.... 

550 

43 

X 5 

340 

2*7 

3*7 

*37.410 

5« 

XZ2 

•08 

Stafford . . . . , 

117 

X5 

Z2 

266 

9-5 

8 

39,18s 

*00 

263 

*7 

East Suffolk. . . 1 

83* 




— 

11,288 

» 

6* 

.05 

West Suffolk 

231 






22,934 

84 

*4 

‘006 

East Sussex. 

33 

1 ** 


*94 

44 

S3 

2,953 


34 

1 1.2 

West Sussex . 
WarvvfcS; , . 




29 

73 

20 

6 

*4 

3*7 

1 2,872 

24,785 

"xS 

*7 

.6 

•008 

Westmorland . 

10 

1 3 


2X 

20 1 

1 





wats .... 

312 

*9 


1 3X0 

5*8 ! 

> 5 

55 , 4*0 

Z23 

2Z 

i ’04 

Worcester. . . 
Yorks:— 

500 

x6 

' 11 

' IXJ 

2*2 

4*4 

33,99* 


78 

•02 

East Ridin{^ . | 

1 ®®3 

1 

X4 


6^ 

— 

48,333 

j nil 

*4 

03 

Watjbs 











An^csey . . 

79 

nil 






nil 

nil 

1 nil 

Brecon. . . 

26 


nil 

1 nil 

1 nil 1 

1 nil ’ 

1 3,2*8 

nil 

nil 

nU 

Carmarthen* 

66 


X 

_ 

*•3 I 


1 ^59* 

nil 

nU 

nil 

Carnarvon , 

77 

2 

i 

87 

3*5 

1 3*8 

, *4,558 

8 

T5». 

*005 

Denbigh . . 

175 

3 


xoo 

X.7 

2*5 

30,233 

nU 

*4 

04 

Flint. . . . 

5X 

6 


ZX2 1 

1 3 

zx 

*3,787 

*9 

H 

‘3 

Montgomery 

100 



— 1 

! z 


23*389 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Pembroke . 

47 






i*,ax6 

nil 

nd 

nil 


(x) Notioes given tqr Coandl. — (2) Znclndlng deaths. 
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The table leproduced has been prepared to show, as far as practicable, 
the result of the Board’^ inquiry. Particulars are not available as regards 
certain counties, owing to the fact that some of the councils’ small holdings 
staffs have been much depleted, either by the calls of military service or 
by the demands made onthetimeof officials who are working for the Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committees which have been appointed to deal with 
questions of ploughing up grass land, cultivations, etc., etc. 

Where particulars are not inserted in the table as regards any county 
no meaning can be attached to the absence of information, other than the 
fact that the council's staff was unable, in addition to its current work, to 
furnish the return asked for by the Boaid. ^ 

An examination of the figures showing the relatively small numbers 
of failures amongst small holders settled on the land under the Act, and 
the almost negligible amount of arrears of rent written off by councils as 
irrecoverable, indicates clearly that the results obtained under the Act may 
be regarded as successful, such as would compare favourably with those 
obtained on private estates. The personal equation will, of course, always 
enter largd.3" into the question of the success or failure of a small holder. 
It may be noted that in many cases where small holders have failed, other 
tenants have been obtained by the council, who, in contrast to their prede¬ 
cessors, have made the holdings profitable, thus indicating that neither 
the land nor equipment caused the failure, but some lack of energy, ex¬ 
perience or capital on the part of the original small holder. 


RUGGERI AI/PREDO, gerente rcsponsabU' 





THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Origin or the Institute and Summary of the Internationai, Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments aie now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by del^ates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(6) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part ol 
the world, show ing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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On the initiative of the Catholic Federation of Rural Banks, a National 
Congress of Rural Banks, in which more than 1300 banks took part, was 
held in Rome on the 26th and 27th of last Septembers. The recent publi¬ 
cation of the proceedings allows us to resume the principal resolutions 
passed at this congress and to touch on the principles which inspired them 
and the tendencies apparent when the various arguments advanced are 
examined. 
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§ I. The qxtestions discussed. 

The first subject with which the congress dealt was the “ principles 
of the organization " of rural co-operation for purposes of credit. With re¬ 
ference thereto a long resolution, containing a whole programme for the 
internal organization of the movement, was approved. The mover (Si¬ 
gnor Rovigatti) championed an organization based on local federations which 
would be centres whence small rural credit would receive an inipulse and 
be co-ordinated. Without their aid the single banks, operating in the narrow 
field of one village, could not have either the capacity, the initiative or the 
membership necessary to regular and effective working. Therefore no rur¬ 
al bank ought to remain isolated, and it was resolved to circulate as wide¬ 
ly as possible from 30^ June 1919 onwards the lists of the rural banks 
orga nized in federations, in order that the public might thus be able to know 
which banks were guaranteed hy their specialized and technical organiza¬ 
tion and which preferred to remain in a very dangerous isolation. Ener¬ 
getic measures were taken to ensure to the local federations, with whose work 
we have several times dealt in this review, the staff and technical and finan¬ 
cial resources ntcesssLiy to their regular and active working. The federa¬ 
tions are particularly vigilant that transgressions of rules or irregularities 
do not occur on any pretext, either on the administrative side, in that credits 
are opened, otherwise than the rules allow, for non-members or public or 
private bodies, or for members on a scale or for purposes outside the limits 
fixed by the meetings or inconsistent with the character of the rural banks, 
or on the technical and book-keeping side affecting the keeping of the 
obligatory books and documents and the production of these upon occasion. 

Serious and drastic steps are taken against rural banks which will not 
follow the instructions of the local federation. All means are used to coun¬ 
teract an3" tendency which may show itself in banks to speculate: the sepa¬ 
ration of credit from every other form of business is promoted, and sjiecific 
duties and responsibilities are distributed by the institution of new societies, 
better fitted to develop and carrj’ on new activities, so that these are not 
confused with the affording of credit, the proper business of rural banks. 
When advisable, the adoption of a uniform set of rules, which can be modi¬ 
fied to suit particular local needs, is advocated, and a technical staff, capable 
of directing and managing the societies, is formed by means of special 
courses in book-keeping. The congress also examines the relations which 
should be establi^ed with the local banks : it was decided that the rural 
banks should preferably be supported by banks belonging to the Italian 
Banking Federation, and that the federations should examine methods by 
which the work of the rural banks could gradually be done by representatives 
and agents of the banks of the Italian Banking Federation within the 
limits of their competency. Thus the cycle of the organization of credit 
could be completed and most useful services could be rendered to the agri¬ 
cultural population. A local federation would however be most active in 
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conducting periodical and extraordinary inspections, whicb would cover 
the whole work of the societies and ought to be most rigorous. The congress 
decided that the local federations might promote the dissolution and liqui¬ 
dation of banks wliich had not technical and economic resotirces suflSicient 
to allow of their regular existence or activity or which did not attain the ends 
set befor*^ them. 

The nature and working of a rural bank were also examined, and it 
was agreed to recognize it as " a rural co-operative society, aiming at rais¬ 
ing the condition of its members, morally, economically and socially, faci¬ 
litating and promoting their isolated and associated action by means of a 
right use of credit, and gradually taking the place, within its limited sphere 
of activity, of a centre of social life It is not therefore mechanical credit 
business but a scientific realization of the value of accumulated savings 
it behoves a bank to promote. To quote from the inaugural speech at the 
congress (i): " Once when usury eat into and gangrened the life of srtmll 
country places, a rural bank could discharge a duty of economic improve¬ 
ment which was morally productive, even if it did no more than provide a 
till where deposits were received and whence loans could be made. But 
nowadays, a rural bank which lives enclosed by the limits of its own tiny 
accounts, and does not perceive the movement of rural changes which is 
taking place round about it, is inconceivable. The rural bank is acquiring 
condousness of the position it occupies within the great framework of 
credit organization and the yet greater framework of the national economy 

The second resolution approved by the Congress, on the proposal of 
Advocate Mangano, the mover, fixes the initiative which rural banks must 
take, especially in connection with after-war needs, and takes a wide and 
liberal view of the subject. When the problems of the land are concerned, 
the rural banks must do more intensive and more direct work in causing 
the rise of all forms of agricultural co-operation, such as collective leases, 
agricultural unions, dairy and winemaking sodeties, stores for products, etc. 

The rural banks should promote and encourage the formation of those 
" family properties ” {bmi di jamiglia) which tend to preserve and make 
more numerous small holdings, and which in many cases rcinesent the sys¬ 
tem of land distribution most adapted to the needs of intensive agriculture. 
The rural banks should also promote and feed special enteiprises for the 
purchase of agricultural machinery, selected s^eds, manures and fertilizers. 
They should prepare to undertake, vrith the fit machinery, the work neces¬ 
sary to ensuring that soldiers who return to agriculture may derive the 
greatest advantage from the use made of the ex-soldiers' insurance polides. 
They should also consider the problem of making the emigrant as valuable as 
possible, dther by giving him tedmical or sodal assistance, or by giving him 
other needed help, or by taking opportune local initiative. He i^ould 
thus become, espedally if he belong to the dass of small leaseholders and 

(i) See I,ivio Tovini: La Ca*isa rwale nu)dvrn*i (The Modem Rural Bank), a speech 
delivered on Sei>lenibcf 1918 at the First National Ooimress of Rural Bonks. Fede- 
tazione lUdiana dclle Rurfili, Rome, 1018. 
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penuanentlj^ employed farm labourers, a skilled workmen. In view of the 
new duties of mutual associations, especially in the matter of the insurance 
of societies, the members of rural banks should constitute nuclei for the pro¬ 
motion and propagation of the new forms of thrift. In fact, the banks 
should be local centres for giving an impulse to and stimulating all the best 
energies, and, without losing their own character or altering their functions 
as bodies affording small rural credit, they should provoke and support 
initiative and enterprise which are to the advantage of production. 

The question most lengthily and animatedly debuted in the congress 
was that of the technical form which a rural bank should have when it 
discharges these vast duties. Two tendencies were in conflict: the first 
would have maintained the traditional character of a.rural bank, a small 
institution affording credit to members in its village; the other took into 
consideration the complex duties assigned to a rural bank, and aspired to 
extending its means of action, be^^ond the sphere now granted by the rules, 
by means of various forms of financing it and of granting credit. The so¬ 
lution adopted maintained in their general outline the criteria previously 
followed, which were founded on the principle of affording only individual 
credit to single members, but granted larger powers of supervision and 
assistance to the local federations. 

A resolution was also approved which affirmed the defective effica- 
city of State agricultural credit, stated to absorb savings by means of the 
post-office savings-banks but to fail to realize their value, and to be ill 
fitted to act as a substitute for private initiative. Action was recommended 
for encouraging the rise of free local institutions affording agricultural credit 
which would stimulate farmers' initiative and realize the value of savings. 
The rural banks ought however, according to the opinion expressed in the 
resolutions of the congress, to intervene not only in direct credit business, 
but also when there was question of initiative for the imiKovement of the 
agricultural industr}’by the promotion of agricultural unions, and by con¬ 
tributing to the movement for accelerating the scientific subdivision of 
landed jjruiierty and for the wader apidication of improved cultural methods. 

Finall}" the theme was developed of legislative refonus wffiicli would con¬ 
cern agricultural co-oijeration. Under the name of co-operative societies 
Italian law regulates only societies Ixaving a variable capital, and hence 
grave practical difficulties arise in the matter of approving rules and apply¬ 
ing various laws and also in connection with taxation. In a resolution pro¬ 
posed by Dr. F. Buffetti, general secretar}^ of the Italian Federation of Rur¬ 
al Banks, the congress affirmed the necessity for a distinction between a 
company having a variable capital and a co-operative society, and recom 
mended that the legal form of the latter be made to correspond to its eco¬ 
nomic significance. The congress declared what were, in its opinion, the 
characteristics of true co-operation. The business of an ordinary company 
is conducted by a group of capitalists wrho aim at the maximum profit, the bu¬ 
siness of a co-operative society by a group whose interest in the production 
differs from that of the capitalists, being the interest of labourers, con¬ 
sumers, persons needing credit, etc. Therefore in a co-operative society 
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capital i>s remunerated merely at the ordinaay rate of interest, and an^^ re¬ 
maining net profit is distributed among the co-operators in proportion to 
their labour, c()iisuiui)tion, recourse to credit, etc. Thus co-operation de¬ 
termines the profit accruing to capital on a basis of justice. Besides this 
distributive function co-operation also has a productive function, espe- 
ciall3’^ in the case of agriculture, inasmuch as the co-operative is economic¬ 
ally'' the most convenient form of organizing the forces applied to the agri¬ 
cultural industry. Such was the conception of co-operation which the 
congress affirmed. 

The personal character of the right to the vote and the membership, 
and the limitation of the dmdend to the current rate of interest are, ac^ 
cording to the dicta of the congress, those economic characteristics ot a co¬ 
operative society which the legislatiure should translate into legal charac¬ 
teristics. 

As regards the form which the liability of members should take, the 
congress advocated the introduction into Italian law of the society ha\dng 
declared liability? and a capital constituted by guarantee shares. 

Since the members are, by’ calling, neither merchants, manufacturers, 
nor bankers, the congerss considered it necessary’ for the co-opeiative so¬ 
cieties to be assisted by’ the ledt lations whose function must be saieguarded 
by’ making their inspection of the societies obligatory’ by’ law. The feilera- 
tions also do a 'work of propaganda and encouragement which comes within 
the social function ot the State and should theiefore receive State encourage¬ 
ment in the form of grants. 

• As regards taxation, the congress claimed no privilege for co-ojicrative 
societies, but ex^dicitly?- stated that they ought, like other forms oi econo¬ 
mic organization, to be able to live on their own resources. The congress 
asked onty that they’ should be placed on an equality’ with other organs of 
national activity as regarded the incidence of taxes. It UvSked, that is, that 
small co-operative societies should be exempted from the ta\es on business 
which would in their case be fahil to progress, and that there should be 
exemption from the tax on chattels in so far iis net profits assigned to the 
reserve or x>aid to members were concenied, because thj economic procedure 
of co-operativs societies is such that these X)rofits are not real profits, but 
rei>reseut a mere book-keeping exi^edieut which facilitates the co-operative 
method of distribution. 

In connection 'with this last subject oi the discussions ol the congress, 
it is opportune to note that Signor CiufTelli, Aliiiistor of Industry, Trade and 
Labour, has recently nominated a commission charged to examine the 
various legislative enactments regarding co-oi>eration and to X)ropose 
measures for the systematic co-ordination of these enactments and ior the 
reforms which the present development of the Italian co-operative move¬ 
ment have rendered necessary. 
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§ 2 . ThS work and the development of the ITALIAN FEDERATION 

OF RDRAL BANKb. 

The Italian Federation of Rural Banks, to whose initiative tlic congress 
of which we have spoken is due, represents the national organization of 
the 2,000 Catholic rural banks of Italy, and aims at a work of pnjpaganda, 
guardianship and technical improvement. It arose in 1909, but its period 
of greatest and most fruitful activity dates from Januarj^ IQIS* ^ since 
which its activity has been uninterrupted and constantly on the increase. 

One of the first tasks it fulfilled was that of regrouping the banks in 
local federations, a matter judged indispensable to the regular develop¬ 
ment of the movement. 

The 13 local federations which adhered to it at the end of 1914 had be¬ 
come 20 at the end of 1915, 29 at the end of 1916, 34 at the end of 1917, 
and 36 on 31 August 1918. Others are in course of formation. 

In order to strengthen the organization of the local federations, the 
Italian Federation promoted their transformation into legally constituted 
societies and took opportune measures to ensure their having the staff 
the^^ needed. 

The federation is now canying out a vast programme of economic and 
legislative reforms. On various occasions it valiantly upheld the cause 
of the banks before the fiscal and other public authorities, and it ciiculated 
important publications, among them a list of the Italian rural banks and 
a complete compilation of their statistics of finance, a work which is i^ew 
in Itsly, 

It also conducted an active woik of propaganda in favour of the na- 
tionai loans, and held a competition with prizes among the rural banks 
for the fifth loan, obtaining subscriptions for more tliaii 43.000,000 liras. 

By all this initiative the federation won the favour of the press and 
the support of govermnent, which summoned it to take part in the work of 
special commissions and accorded it a money grant. 

On 29 October 1917 it assumed the legal form of a limited liability co- 
oi>erative society, having hitherto been active as a de facto society. 

From its report on 1918 (Januaiy to August) it appears that *n that 
year three new local federatons arose, those of Mantua, Pesaro and Creina, 
and the Federations of Florence, Bergamo, Ferrara and Amatrice were 
legally constituted. 

In order to ensure the right working of the local federations, the Ital¬ 
ian Federation received the staff intended for them in its offices for purposes 
of training. It appointed a group of inspectors, in order to facilitate re¬ 
visory work, and it intensified its consultative work, receiving and despatch¬ 
ing 1622 letters in eight months of 1918 or a monthly average of 200. 
It also improved the connection between the rural banks and the local 
banks by circulating a model agreement which covers the various forms of 
business as to which banks of these two kinds can, in their mutual inter¬ 
est. come to rn agreement. 
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In conclusion we reproduce the following table which shows the posi¬ 
tion on 31 December 1917, from the book-keeping point of view, of the rural 
banks organized in local federations belonging to the Italian Federation. 
It should be noted that the number of federated banks is somewhat less 
than in the previous 3^ar because the banks of the federations in invaded 
territory (Treviso and Udine) are missing. 

Since there are more than 2,000 Catholic rural banks in Italy, the table 
allows of the conclusion that about half the existing rural banks are grouped 
in local federations. By means of the intensive propaganda work of the 
Italian Federation this number will continually increase, and a wish formu¬ 
lated by the recent congress will thus be fulfilled. 
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2,186,835.05 

11,371.85 

90,232.14 

8,942.24 

— 

17,055.19 

1,273.80 

67,523.00 

1,872.578.40 

— 

57,008.17 

9,016.91 

— 

6 , 72 B.t 3 

— 

17,144.77 

980,015.95 

— 

942.09 

— 

— 

917,090.46 

— 

21,155.63 

1,292,956.55 

— 

237,419.72 

— 

— 

307,941.03 

— 

49,049.40 

i,687»65ao5 

— 

33,766.38 

— 

23,172.56 

47,863.95 

651.86 

33,838.90 

2,490,226,64 

43,825.02 

8,992.12 

4,18312 

11,358.85 

157,147.10 

j 2,700.00 

275,064.74 

3,683,421.04 

9,717.39 

20,237.22 

17.75146 

18,598.93 

102,341.75 

2,7x8.50 

239,081.86 

6,741,018.98 

51,433.18 

14.467.35 

26,5xz.xx 

— 

— 



— 



— 

10,398.00 

85,141.51 


93,868.44 

3,468477.85 

183,869.51 

— 

9,734.73 


11,145.33 

729.81 

10,75449 

910,739.93 

— 

4,47747 

3,919.70 

— 

378,218.15 

— 

111,318.54 

3,527,474.79 

270,798.73 

371,501.08 

12,534.17 

370,159.35 

637,672.30 

24,722.87* 

458,439.98 

7,462,39249 

960^x00.67 

130,179.58 

1 102,975,91 

36,025.63 

263,277.50 

28,051.19 

109^4x4.09 

2,503740.81 

578,181.57 

147,974.17 

5,354.34 

1,276.50 

2,340.71 

i,o89.92| 

30,569.24 

[ 941,966.55 

5,360.61 

1,657.51 

5,629.02 

— 

105,502.901 

1,124.13, 

49,051.15 

1,019,496.03 

232^164.60 

65,522.93 

17,382.46 

‘ — 

5,726,221 

708.63 

5,835.06 

809,452.55 

0.82 

59,461.12 

2,841.84 

70,100.75 

318,986.231 

15.139.03 

377,957.50 

22,000,047.51 

X 9 a 52 

341,393.13 

325,771.04 

— 

— 

— 



i — 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



199,137.29 

323,572.28 

1,954.53 

213,584.56 

68,900,380.52 

59,721.85 

186,908.62 

33,748,35 

i, 4 i 4 » 505.33 

6,794,030.03 

164,955.58 

3,581,810.65 

Z28/>6o>,623.30 

3,669,980.37 

2,625,291.12 

1,109,878.99 

{ij The data willi regaid to this tederaliou icier to 31 December 1915 for it sent no data as to iyit> 
ifepaxtmeiit. 





.MISCEl/I^ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH COIvONIES 
MAURITIUS 

THE WORKING OI^ CO-OPBRATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES FROM i JUI^Y 1917 TO 30 
JUNE 191S — From the offiaal report for that year 

The working of the co-operative credit societies from i July 1917 to 
30 J line 1917 may on the whole be considered satisfactory. These organiza* 
tions now have a firmly established position. 

The following table shows the changes which have taken place in the 
position of circulating funds since 1914. 


1 

Year 

1 I^umber 
ot 

Soaettes | 

Shaie Caidtal | 

Deposits 1 

1 

members 

Deposits 1 

1 

non-members 

Government 

I<oana 

1 Reserve 

Fuud» 



Rs 1 

1 

1 Rs. 

1 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1914 


52,721 

6,067 

23,302 

37,550 

2,312 

1915 

1 20 ! 

87,028 

37,220 

22,662 

35,550 

6,898 

1916 

23 

1 

1 106,143 

41,707 

**20,814 

41,180 

15,037 

1917 

*3 j 

1 116,307 

1 M 40 

41,202 

1 »o .675 

27,918 

1918 

23 

1 121,270 

35,735 

31,225 

1 37,370 

44.589 


As these figures show, the number of the societies has not changed since 
1916. The total number of shareholders has undergone in the whole period 
a dight diminution, fahing to 2,767 or an average of 120 a society. The 
number of members taking loans in 1917-18 was 1,708 or 61.8 per cent, of 
the total membersliip and an average of 72 per society. The number in 
arrears with thdr payments on 30 June 1918 was 141, or an average of 
6.1 per society, 5.1 per cent, of the total membership and 8.3 per cent, of 
the number taking loans. 

The loans due on 30 June 1918 amounted to Rs, 270,541, having in¬ 
creased by more than Rs. ib,ooo since the previous year. Of the total sum, 
overdue loans constituted 6 per cent., more than half of them being in respect 
of two societies. 
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Practically all the loans were for productive parposes; there was a 
complete absence of loans for such purposes as marriages and funerals. 

The average amount of a loans was Rs. 157. 

Three societies had been working five years since the date of their re¬ 
gistration and were entitled in consequence to declare a di\ridend. Two of 
them resolved to abrogate a dividend for one year more, in older further 
to improve the position of their reserve funds, while the third dedaied a 
dividend of 7 per cent. 


CANADA. 

COOPERATIVE LIVE-STOCK MARKETING IN SVSKATCIITWVN — Puhln 
St^ivci Monthl\ Vol VII, N< 7, Rtgina, Fi biiiai^ 1019 

In our issue of May, 1918, we described the organization and methods 
of working of the co-operative live-stock marketing associations in Saskat¬ 
chewan We now give some figures showing the growth of these associa¬ 
tions since they first began to be formed in 1914. 

The following table shows the number of associations in each year, the 
number of cars of live-,»tock despatched and the total value of the live-stock 
sold 



Year 


Number of Associations 

Live 




Marketing Li^e-stock 

Number 
of Cars 


1QZ4. . 



9 

30 

dots 

42,034 

XQI 5 . 

. . 


10 

Z40 

iWjSla 

19x6. . 

• - 

• 


241 

SaS.*"! 

1917- 


• 

35 

548 

i/>5o,28'; 

1918 

• • 


50 

750 

1,432.000 


The figures for 1918 are partly estimated, as the complete returns for 
the year were not to hand when the table was compiled. 

Besides the above associations, which are all registered, the unincorp¬ 
orated local branches of the Saslmtchewan Grain Growers' Association 
also carry on to some extent the co-operative marketing of live-stock, but 
no figures are available as to the amount of business done. 

An endeavour was made to ascertain the financial benefit which was 
obtained through co-operative marketing and to that end a special report 
was requested from each association in 1917. The following table sum¬ 
marises the reports from deven associations which were able to give full 
particulais regaiding their work: 
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Abbreviated 

aation 

Numbci 

of 

Cars 

Number 

of 

Shippers 

Saving 
(cents per lb) 

Weight 

Amount 

bT-ved 






11 s 

dols 

\lb'i 

i 

1 ^ 

12 

I v» . 

9,9*70 

149 

Baiigoi 


1 2 

1 

V* 

35 > 78 o 

178 

Birch Hi Is 


27 j 

98 

2 

595. 


Dubuc . 


11 

3 b 

58 

2 2 ,jIO 

i, 1 j 3 

Cxueinsfj 


1 3 

V 

2 5 

56,660 

233 

McMoil 

. 

20 

106 


147,100 

2,235 

Aleiiiiiq^f u 


6 

46 

I 

**8,670 

"86 

Xa'-eb^ 


I 

xz 

2 

27.cbo 

141 

Paik-i Ol 


12 

82 

3/4 

219.015 

1^43 

Kuzclct 


0 

449 

58 

6^0,530 

,040 

Imtlefoi ’ 


65 

r 7'5 

I 

1,173,390 

11,733 

Wauchf 1 c . 

. 

2 

4 1 

1 

26,060 

260 

Wclwjn 

• 

7 


I 

121,4^0 

1,2x4 


>t ii 

IQI 



3,663,739 

36,382 


The results obtained bv these eleven associdtious vary very consider¬ 
ably, but taking the average a net saving of one cent per pound has been 
1 ealised by marketii^ co-operatively. 


RBGENGY OP TUNIvS 

I \CrRJCtI,lt:RvI,ll.l,lCVI, CSIDIl rROMm-lO 1017 —•^talistiqu ^uuinlali la 
1 n Iniut HI/ ltini‘-,iyis 

The Tunisian co-opeiative banks of agncultural uedil aie ot two 
kinds, those formed among Fteuchmen and those foimcd among nati\es. 
Their number and membership from 1912 to 1917 ne shown in the follow¬ 
ing t iblc 



Year 


1 lench b inkb 

N itivc bankb 

Number 
oi banlkS 

Membership 

Number 
of banks 

Membership 

IJl 2 



20 1 

1 524 

I 

108 

1913 



24 1 

1 

1 556 

27 

1 849 

1914 


1 

' 24 

565 

41 

1483 

1915 



24 

548 

40 

M 70 

1916 



24 

536 

40 


1917 



24 

5x7 

38 

1 1 , 1*9 
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Tins table shows a shght retiogression, evidcntlj due to the state of 
wai The uiflueuce of the world cnsis on discount operations is still more 
evident, as appears from the following figures 


Year 


Bills discounted 


\taouni 
in fiducs 


X 932 

1.853 

2102,90910 


1 4.131 

3,141,876.90 

1914 

4.119 

4,-28,235.29 

1915 

;68 

M27.997 65 

19x6 

8x 

186,916 35 

1917 

256 

328 950 00 


The ieco\ery which can be noticed in 1917 allows of the hope that hen 
nornial conchtions of hfe are once more estabhshcd these as:ncultural mu 
tual credit banks will leceuc a new impulse 


2 THf VGRlCUI^TURISrs U N lR\r CO OPllvUIM SOUf l\ IKOTMi i 10 iji^ 
^Stitnhguc qtfioah dtla Tumsu Amiu i} I ims, i i 

The influence of the wai on the development of the agiicultunsts' 
central co-operative soaety has been felt in two \eiy dilteient ways on 
the one hand the number of the shares subsciibed has consideiabh dimm- 
ished, on the other hand the sums involved in tiansactions have much 
incieased These two facts, which need no comment, are lUustrated hy 
the two followig tables, 



Tabu 1 

\ umbL } of haus sHhsoibid 



Year 

Numt er 1 

of 50 fianc •shares 

infnucs 

19x2. 


1 350 

^7.550 

1913 


j 945 

47.350 

1914- 


1 

12,000 

X9X5 . 


• 5 

250 

19x6, 


6 

300 

1917 


S 

400 



J 554 

77.750 
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T\t3h II. — intolocd in 



Commer 



‘Various loans 





call 









txati&actioiis 



Coan^ 





Year 

\alue 

noans 

lyoaas 

Harvest 

I,oans 

Total 

Out- 


of goods 

of 

of 

spring 

work 


of 

amount 

standing 


dcli\ cTcd 
(fiancs) 

seed 

labour 

loans 

manure 

of loanb 

loins 

X912 . . . 

853 i 43X.I5 





_ 


_ 

1913 . - 

! 793.294 05 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1914 . . . 

408,012 85 

880,558.10 

332,79445 

— 

— 

— 

1,2x3,382.55 

1 ^ 

1915 . * • 

472,34865 

81451.45 

166,035.83 

112,275 00 

275,512.60 

— 

635.a74.90 

27,74045 

1916 . . . 

1,020,837 20 

2,024,508 60 

408430.75 

106,2x740 

202434.70 

— 

x,74i,59X 45 

16,287.75 

19x7 . . • 

847.599 15 

968488.60 

177,001.30 

i28,207a>o 

350454.00 

109^29155 

1,73344245 

3175,05 

Totel. . 

5.395.52305 

2,955.036.75 

1,084,262 35 

<46,69940 

} 

00 

109,291 55 

_i 

5.323.691.35 

1 47,20325 


It is seen that vvhile before the war this co-operative society undeitook 
only commercial transactions, it has been led since 1914 to make loans of 
considerable importance. This initiative has been largely justified by 
its success • out of the total amount lent, 5,323,691.35 francs, only 
47,203.25 francs have still to be rapaid. 


3. THB NATIVE THRIFT SOCIETIES IN iqi7 (i) — Com^i }undu it? opt/afions dtS 
Socicfcs ivdigents de puiovanci tn 1017 {Journal offtcul Tuntsnn <5 P^biu'^i5»^ lOiO) 

Fimncial Poi>ition. — The receipts of the native thrift societies which 
swelled their assets amounted in IQ17 to the following sums : 


(1) Recoveries on ciedits, of fonner societies ,937.20 francs 

(2) Recoveries on centimes additional to the 

medjha tax. 2,718 76 » 

(3) Quota due to the native thiift societies 


ot recoveries on tempoi ary subscriptions . 162,785 30 » 

• (4) Centimes additional to the canoun tax on 
olive and date-tiees: 

(а) Yeats belore 1910. . 1,083.54 francs ) 

(б) 1910 and later yeais. 150,939.28 » J 

(5) Centimes additional to the acAo/i; tax: 

(а) Years before 1910 . . 1,269.71 francs | 

(б) 1910 and later years. 210,517.26 » \ 211,7 -97 

(6) Centimes additional to the Djerba land 


tax. " 

{7) Additional m>adjas> centimes. ..... 3,751.28 >' 


( 1 ) Foi tht activity of these ‘w»uetie«.in iqibset oui issut foi JJEaich xqiS, i»age sio. 
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(8) Recoveries ou costs of management and 

commission: 

(a) on loans of seeds . 18,776.42 francs j 

(b) on mortgage loans 198,109.06 » f 

(c) on advances to i 

branches. ^,035.09 » ' 

(9) Recovery of donations and legacies . . 

(10) State advance deducted from payment 

annually due by the Banque de VAlgine 


208,920.57 francs 

2,600.00 » 

I74/283.37 » 


Total . . . 943,137-38 » 

Independently of the receipts increasing assets 3,434,711.79 francs 
of the amount of loans were recovered in 1917. This sum was made up 
as follows; 


(1) I/oans of seed 1908-1909. 8,423.56 francs 

(2) » » jd 1909-1910. 4,469.50 » 

(3) » » » I9i<^-i9ii. 19,165.82 » 

(4) » ) * 1912-1913. 227,130.28 i> 

(5) » » I) 1913-1914. 80,464.10 » 

(6) » » » 1914-1915. 1,154,999.29 » 

(7) » » » J.915-1916. ,605,402,0? ) 

(8) » » » 1916-1917. 191,652,55 

(9) Loans of maintenance 1908-1909. 4,321.61 

(10) St » St 1910-1911. 156.88 

(11) » » » 1912-1913. 33,210.05 

(12) » » 1913-1914. 3,845-55 

(» 3 ) » » » 1914-1915. 879,497.09 

(14) » a » 1915-1916. 10,953-63 

(15) Mortgage loans. 182,539.45 

(16) Advances to branches of the societies . . . 28,480.36 

Total. . . 3,484,711.79 w 

Carried over from recoveries increasing assets of the 

societies. . .. 943 , 137-38 « 

Grand total of recoveries in 1917 . . . 4,377,849.17 » 


The sum of 4,377,849.17 francs to which the receipts of native thrift 
societies amounted in 1917 represents the highest level they have reached 
since the societies were instituted. This success is due to a satisfactory 
economic situation, and to the zeal of collectors who thus justified the 
commission allowed to them since 1916 on their recoveries of loans of seed 
and maintenance. 

Loans /^ranted. — Since the 1916 harvest was, generally speaking, 
good, applications for loans were not numerous in 1917. The societies 
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distributed in the form of loans of seed only, i,<583.^8 quintals of \ivheat, 
3,540.36 quintals of barley, 4,397-28 quintals of potatoes, 101 quintals 
of chick peas, too quintals of broad beans and 5 459.50 quintals of super¬ 
phosphates, and as loans of maintenance -1,873.60 quintals of barley, 
the value of all these loans being 705,650.66 francs. 

They also advanced to various co-operative societies founded under 
their auspices a total sum of 50,130.60 francs, namely 20,410 francs to the 
Co-operative Society of the Horticulturists of Gab^, 2,677.80 francs to 
the Co-operative Society of the Weavers of Djerba, 7,042.80 fiancs to the 
Co-operative Society of the Potters of Djerba, and 20,000 francs to the 
Woolmakers* Co-operative Society of Tunis. 

Finall5’' they spent 9,755.20 francs on making former mortgage loans 
regular. 

Assets of the Societies on 31 December 1917. — From the receipts swell¬ 
ing the assets which amount¬ 
ed to .943^137*38 francs 

we must deduct. 122.70 » 

representing loans of mainten¬ 
ance forming bad debts. The 
net sum of these receipts is 

therefore . . . . *.943,014.68 » 943,014.68 francs 

to which must be added the amount of the assets of 
the societies as shown by the report of the previous 
years, namely.5,816,613.01 » 

The total on 31 December 1917 was -therefore 6,659,627.69 » 

These assets weie made up as follows: 


(1) Cash in hand.3>577.207.43 » 

(2) Still to be recovered of seed in 1908-0Q. . . 38,123.70 » 

(j) w » A » » » » 1909-10. . . 19,961.71 » 

(4) n » ]> )) » » » 1910-11. . . 57,807.07 » 

(3) « » » » » » » 191*2-13* • • f2i,33j.35 » 

(6) » » » » » » » 1913-1*1* - * 55,713,52 )» 

(7) » » » » » » 1914-15. . . 786,999.98 » 

(8) » » » » » » » IQ15-16. . . 422,450.66 » 

(9) » » » » » » » 1916-17. . . 36,214.49 » 

(10) Doans of maintenance in 1912-1913. 23,728.03 » 

(11) » » » » 1913-1914. I 4 » 35 i* 5 o « 

(13) » » » » 1916-1917. 204,934.12 » 

(13) llortgage loans.1,440,736.94 » 

(14) Advances to co-operative societies. 63,953.38 » 


Total. . . 0,863,515.08 
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whence must be deducted the recoveries of the 
loans of maintenance of 1909,1911 and 1914, 
not yet repaid to the State which advanced 


them. 103,887.39 francs 

Remainder 0,759,62 7.69 

of this sum. x,393,940-o0 » 

represent advances by the State, so that the net 

assets amount to. 5,305,681.63 


The native thrift societies possess a capital wliich now considerably 
exceeds seven million francs and of which the larger part is entirely at 
their disposal, and they can therefore give precious assistance to the go\"- 
emment in any undertaking which tends to improve the agricultural 
and industrial production of the native population and their wellbeing. 
It is worthy of note that in this sphere a return, with a reduction of 
rates, is contemplated to the mortgage loans which have alreadj" rendered 
such great serxdce to landowners exhausted by usury, and also to the 
insurance by the societies, on the payment of a small additional subscrip¬ 
tion, of their members’ risks of hail, fire, death, etc., and the placing at 
the disposal of members, on profitable terms as regards prices and credit, 
of the raw and other material necessary to the improvement of their agri¬ 
culture and industry. 


UMETBD STATES. 


AGRICUETXTRAJ, CO-OPJSRAITON IN NHBHABK\. * - The Grain Growet^ Guide, Wiinii- 
peg (Manitoba, Cawadn), 19 Pobruary, 19x9. 

Under the auspices of the Farmers' Educational and Co-operative State 
Union of Nebraska, a large number of co-operative business enterprises 
have sprung up in that State. These include farmers' elevators, live-stock 
shipping associations, bu3dng associations, mills, creameries, etc., and the 
Farmer's Union State Exchange, a large supply A>use in Omaha, doing 
both a wholesale and a mail order busine&s. As each local association is 
completely independent and makes no reports to the State organkation, it 
is impossible to estimate the total volume of business done, but the aggre¬ 
gate must be very large. 

Farmers* Elevators, — Prior to the orgam'zation of the Farmers’ Uniou 
there were farmers’ elevators in Nebraska, but the Union gave a great im¬ 
petus to their formation. There are now about 125 farmers' elevators 
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which have been oiganized as a result of Fainiers’ Union propaganda, 
and of which the stockholders are membeis of the Union. 

The paid-up capital of these elevator companies varies from 10,000 to 
75,000 dollars Interest on the stock is limited, usually to eight per cent. 
After payment of interest on stock and setting aside something to reserve, 
the balance of the profits is distiibuted as patronage dividends. Some of 
the companies pay patronage dividends to stockholders only, but others 
pay them to all patrons who are members of the Farmers’ Union. 

Besides dealing in grain most of the elevator companies sell coal, and 
many of them handle lumber and implements. With few exceptions they 
also ship live-stock. One company, at Memphis, Nebraska, did a business 
amounting to 700,000 dollars in 1917, paid 8 per cent, interest on the stock, 
set aside 13,000 dollars for the reserve fund, and distributed a patronage 
dividend of 8 cents a bushel on the grain purchased. Another company, at 
North Bend, Nebraska, did a business of 706,024 dollars in 1917 and paid 
a patronage dividend of 2 % per cent, on the purchases and sales. 

Nor is the benefit which these companies confer on their patrons con 
fined to the dividend. They usually increase the local market prices of 
grain by three to five cents a bushd as compared with places where no co¬ 
operative competition exists. 

Co-operative Flour Mills, —Two companies organized by the Farmei^i’ 
Union operate flour mills, one at Scribner and the other at Snyder They 
distribute their products widely to associations and stores formed by the 
Union throughout the State. Only the stockholders share in the profits 
of these mills, but under normal conditions, when the government was not 
regulating prices, they had the effect of stead3dng the price of flour 

Livestock Shipping. —Many of the elevator companies, as has been 
said, ship live sto^. Some of them buy hogs outright; others simply 
ship the animals for members, making a specific charge for the work. The 
latter plan is almost always followed in the case of cattle. Where there is 
no elevator company, or where the company does not ship live stock, mem¬ 
bers of the Farmer’s Union usually form a live stock association. 

In April 1917 the board of directors of the State Union established a 
Live Stodr Commission at the Omaha stodc-yards. Branches were sub¬ 
sequently established at St. Joseph (Missomi), Sioux City (Iowa) and Kansas 
City (Missouri) to serve Nebraska members who ship to those markets, as 
well as Farmer’s UnioA members in the adjacent States. All of the profits 
are returned to the members w’ho ship to oxly branch of the commission, in 
proportion to the commission paid At the Omaha branch, 38 per cent, 
of the commissions paid in the first year's was returned to the shippers; 
at St. Joseph, 25 per cent. 

The growth of the Live Stock Commission has been rapid. In the first 
six months of its existence it received 679 carloads of live stock and showed 
a profit of 2,113 dollars; in the first six months of the second year, it re¬ 
ceived 2,506 carloads and showed a profit of 18,223 dollars. 

Creameries. —Nebraska is not primarily a dairy state, and because of 
the scattered nature ot the dairy indusliy local creameries have not 
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prospered. Great centralizing creameries occnpied the field and had a 
virtual monopoly up to 1916, when the Farmers’ Union Co-operative 
Creamery was opened at Fremont. 

This company has about 2,200 stockholders, distributed over a wide 
area. Cream is received from a large territory, some of it coming more than 
300 miles. In 1917 the creamery made 816,998 pounds of butter. This 
is not a large percentage of the total butter output of the State, but it was 
sufficient to furnish an element of competition which kept up the price of 
butter-fat. 

Another company was formed to operate a smaller creamery at 
Riverton, but the plant was burnt down in the spring of 1918 and the com¬ 
pany is building a new plant at Superior. The organization of creameries 
was not pushed forward during the war, but others are contemplated. 

The Farmers’ Union State Exchat^e. —The difficulty experienced by 
the local associations and the local branches of the Farmers’ Union in buy¬ 
ing outside the r^n^ channels, led to the organization in 1914 of the 
Farmers' Union State Exchange. All the stodc of this company is held in 
trust by the directors of the Union; it is the property, therefore, of all the 
members of the Union, as also is the l4ve Stock Commission. 

The goods handled by the Bxchai^c include a great variety of agri¬ 
cultural requisites, which are sold to the companies and associations organ¬ 
ized by the Farmers’ Union, to local branches and to individual members. 
It also sells farm produce consigned to it by members. 

The Exchange is operated as nearly as possible without profit. In 
1917 the business done amounted to 1,787,700 dollars, and the expenses to 
59,777 dollars, the net profit being only 1.72 pm: cent. The business was 
considerably increased in 1918. 

One of the largest items in the sales made by the Exchange is binder 
twine. For the 1918 harvest, between four million and five million pounds 
of twine were sold^ The average saving to members was aboitt three cents 
a pound. 

The produce department handled a large volume of potatoes in 1918. 
Up to October 29th, over 200 car-loads had been sold. Most of these were 
shipped by the Potato Growers’ Assodatiou of Sheridan County, a local 
independent company oiganized to handle the potato crop for local growers. 
The Exchange sdls the potatoes on a commission of five cents a hundred¬ 
weight. 

Local Co-operative Bi^ng- — Eocal co-operative buying in Nebraska 
takes a number of forms. The earliest form was 4;he pooling of orders for 
goods in local branches of the Farmers’ Union. Another method of buying 
is through centres formed by several local branches. Little or no capital 
is required for this kind of buyir^ as no stock of goods is carried. 

Where an elevator company exists, the bulkier supplies are usually 
purchased through it. Often the practice is followed of d^veting as much 
as possible from cars, but some companies keep goods in stock. Where 
buying becomes extensive a separate company is usually formed to deal 
with it. 
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During 1918 there was a great increase in the number oi co-operative 
stores organized by the Farmers* Union Altogether there are about 427 
incorporated local buying agencies in Nebraska, including the elevator com¬ 
panies which sell merchandise, Of this number about 160 are regular co¬ 
operative stores, carrying a full stock of groceries and sometimes dry goods 
and clothing as well So far these buying agencies have not been co-ord¬ 
inated or federated, Bach buys where the manager thinks he can do so 
most advantageously. Some buy largely from the State Exchange, \ihile 
others buy ver>' little from it. 
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INSURANCE AGAINST BOSSES BY HAIL 
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Insurance against hail is mudi less widely practised among Dutch peas¬ 
ants than insurance against fire. The phenomenon is explicable only as 
a consequence of conservatism. Its contrary would indeed seem natural. 
For while persons who suffer loss owing to fires in their houses or outbuild¬ 
ings are comparativdly lew, it is rare to find an old peasant who cannot tell 
of crops of his which have been destroyed by hail. 

Mthough dangerous hailstorms are not very frequent in HoUaud - - 
the comparatively low figures which stand for the benefits paj|j^ by the in¬ 
surance companies prove this fact—extensive stretches of country neverthe¬ 
less sometimes suffer serious damage. In 1891, for example, Brabant and 
Eimbourg lost 3,000,000 francs in a single day. On this occasion, since in¬ 
surance against hail had barely arisen and was therefore absolutely inade¬ 
quate, the government of these provinces could not do otherwise than al¬ 
low the local autliorities to draw on public charity for the sums necessary 
to cover the losses. • 

The other provinces followed this example, with the really miserable 
result that 300,000 francs were collected, or 10 per cent, of the losses. 

Nor did insurance against hail develop otherwise than dowly after 
1891, and for some ^^ears it has been stationary. Its history is not however 
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devoid of interest for from the beginning it has been dominated by the niu- 
tnal principle. The first companies undertaking insurance of this kind, oi 
which notices are found between 1850 and i860, were co-opemtive and those 
now esdsting are mutual societies. The fitst of the latter was founded in 
Oostburg (Zealand) in 1885 and reorganized in 1908. We will therefore 
deal with it after the others which have older rules. 

The Algemmie Ncderlanische Onderlinge Hagelversekeniig-Maat- 
schapfij (Qeneial Dutch Mutual Society of Insurance against Hail) of Dor¬ 
drecht, which was founded in 1893, has a somewhat complicated tariff for 
various crops, going from 0.50 fiorins a year for grass, clover and the like, 
to a.50 florins for fruit, the rate being alwa]^ per 100 florins of insured value. 
A loss of less than 5 per cent, of the real value of a crop is not repaid. In 
such a case the peasant pays expenses of valuation amounting to a mi¬ 
nimum of 25 florins. Hie follovni^ table shows the development from 
1894 to 1911: 

Deodopmenl of Ute “ Algemeem NederUmisehe ouierUnge Hagelverzekering- 

Maaischappij 



No. of 

Insnied 

No. of 

Amount 

Refeerve 

Yem 

the 


cases 

of 



insmed 

value 

of loss 

damages 

fmid 



florins 


florins 

floimb 

1894. 

41 

120,039 

X 

144.00 

X04.63 

1895. 

272 

679,895 

13 

3.33747 

IOt.63 

1896. 

3«9 

858,358 

3 

X,547.20 

500.00 

1897... ■ 

346 

831,629 

13 

3.809.37 

5 I 5-00 

1898. 

403 

945,2 f 7 

6 

703.62 

1,030.00 

1899. ... 

5«5 

909,321 

9 

1,567.25 

1,060.00 

1900 . . 

677 

1,060,357 

48 

7.069.05 

1.097*23 

X901 

838 

i, 094 , 95 !> 

3 

1,280.54 

5.032.43 

1902 . . 

936 

1,198,377 

28 ' 

5.896.13 , 

, 6,000.73 

1903 . . . . . , 

1,003 

1,342,864 

9 

622.8; 

12,000.00 

1904 . \ . 

969 

1,262,905 

5 

642.00 

17,000.00 

1905 . ... 

980 

i,a 99 ,a 76 

47 1 

10,248.95 

15*115-3^ 

1906 . ... 

1,078 

1 , 433.454 

37 1 

8,688.00 1 

15,509.55 

1907. 

1.46a 

1 . 737.349 

28 1 

4,201.85 1 

20,0X6.89 

1908 . ... 

1,89a 

2,164.096 

140 , 

25,366.36 

8,300.00 

1909. 

a,490 

2 , 666,299 

63 ' 

3,704.58 

X92OOO.OO 

1910. 

3.207 1 

3.136,492, 

2x8 1 

18,262.73 

18,000.00 

igri... 

5,006 1 

4.263,438 

80 1 

9,369.63 , 

38,000,00 


I 


756 106,461.60 
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The last statistics published as to this society, which is by far the most 
importaut iu Holland, give the area it insured as 21,40^ hectares in 1911, 
21,000 in 1915 and 21,4^3 in 1916; while the number of the insured in¬ 
creased from 5006 in 1911 to 6919 irf 1915 and 7325 in 1916 (i), and the 
insured value was 4,623,438 florins in 1911, 6,556,689 florins in 1915, 
and 8,585,291 florins in 1916. 

The Noordbrabantsche Christelijke Boerenbond (Catholic Peasants’ 
I/eague of North Brabant) founded a mutual society insuring against hail 
at Boxtel in 1902. It insures only gra'n, in return for a single premium of 
0.50 florin per 100 florins of insured value. Bosses in excess of the available 
capital are distributed in proportion to the amount of premiums. We re¬ 
produce some data as to the society’s development: 


Yeai 

Insured capital 

Premiums 

Benefits 


fiorinb 

florins 

florm# 

1902 . ... 

187,677 

938.38 

— 

1903 . . . 

222,906 

r,Ti4.53 

- 

1904 

^73,550 

1.367.75 

— 

1905 ... 

334,460 

1,672.30 

197.50 

1906 . . y. . 

466,604 

2,333 02 

199.88 

1907 . 

612,230 

3.o6r.T5 

0,111.17 

1908 . . 

t.354,560 

6,797-28 

5.685.70 

1909. 

1,973.094 

9.875-47 

158.07 

1910 . 

a.270,778 

11,353.89 

16,871.67 

X9IX . 

2,596,960 

12,984.80 

3,225.80 



31.478.57 ^ 

34,439.80 


The last statistics give only the number ot the insured hectares, 
namely 11,000 in 1911, 13,000 in 1915 and 14,000 in 1916, and the insured 
value whidh was 2,799,928 florins iu 1915, 2,906,202 florins in 1916 and 
3.109,330 florins in 1917 (2). 

The Limbufgsche Lattdbowwbond (Agricultural Beague of Bunboiug) 
also founded, in 1899, a society insuring against hail. This was 
reorganized in 1906 and has its offices at Roennond. Its premiums 
vary from 0.70 florin to T.20 florins per 100 florins of insured value. In 

(i) A curious pheuomeuou is seen here. While the insured area hardly changed and the 
number of the insured increased only by 50 per cent., the insured value more than doubled, 
without doubt in consequence of the enormous rise in the price of food&tulfs. 

(3) I/lmbourg has much land which does not need chemical manures: hence there was here 
a very con-dderablc rise in the insured value. 
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exceptional caseb the capital ma3’ be increased by a personal contribution 
up 0.35 florin per 100 florins. Before 1912 no special data were published 
The membership w’as 3290 in 1912, 3371 in 1915, 3587 in 1916 and 3732 
in 1917 ; the number of hectares insured was 11,759 m igi2, 12,000 in 
1915, 10,000 in 1916 and 12,294 in 1917; the insured value 1,973,810 
florins in 1912, 2,319,849 florins in 1915, 2,506,298 florins in 1916 and 
3,688,369 florins in 1917 (i). 

The Cdoperatieve Vereen^^ing tot Verz^kering tegen HagelscJutde (Mutual 
Hail Insurance Society) of Oostburg in Zealand has a different character, 
Founded in 1885, its rules were recast in 1908. The members pay an ad¬ 
mission fee of 2.30 florins per hectaie of cultivated land; the premium is 
fixed annually, its maximum being 0.75 florin a hectare. Losses of less than 
10 per cent, of the insured value are not repaid. No more than seven eighths 
of the capital can ever be paid out. In case of greater losses, an indivi¬ 
dual contribution can be levied, but must not exceed 2.50 florins per 
insured hectare. 

The Mutual Hail Soaety of Goes (Zealand), De Zmd-Bevelandsche 
Onderlinge Verzekeringsmaatschappij tegen Hagelschade, is smaller than that 
of Oostburg and has almost identical rules. The insured person pays half 
the expenses of valuation vrhen the loss is less than 10 per cent. The fol¬ 
lowing table gives some data as to the working of this society. 


Year Membership 


1907 . 

31 

Z90S . . . 

32 

X909 

33 

X9ZO . . 

41 

X9II . . 

AS 


Insured 

area 

Premiums 

hectares 

floiins 

M45-or36 

376.73 

1.476.7973 

385.16 

*, 759.1055 

455-75 

a,oi9 3901 

525-30 

2,018.5715 

525.58 


Admission fees 


of 

Benefits 

members 


1 

florins 

florins 


I 


^03,97 


— 

““ 

1,101.63 1 

554 99 

*.129.7° 

— 

.37-89 . 

1,192.69 


The membership was 49 in 1915, 49 in 1916 and 61 in 1917 ; the num¬ 
ber of insured hectares 2170 in 1915, 2069 ^ 9 ^^ and 2320 in 1917; the 

insured value 434,000 florins in 1915, 413,800 florins in 1916 and 986,388 
florins in 1917. 

The Hulst (Zealand) Mutual Society {Onderlinge Verzekerings Maaf- 
schappij tegen Hagelschade), io\mded in 1891 and reorganized in 1900, 


(t) In the <Mi»e of this society no latgc increase in the insttred value is found, probably 
because the land of Btabant, being much less feitile, has suffeied much more from the absolute 
lack of chemical manures than the north and south w c*^t of the country where there are deep 
strata of very fertile day 
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has a premiums tariff going from 0.20 per cent, of value (potatoes and the' 
like) to 0.45 per cent, (onions, flax, etc,); losses of less than 10 per cent, are 
not repaid; special contributions are never needed. Ilie membership was 
423 in 1902, 476 in 1911, 499 in 1915, 504 in 1916 and 515 in 1917; the 
number of insured hectares was, in these years, 7686, 8407, 9x12, 9174, 
9212; and the insured value was 1,681,400 florins in 1911, 2,606,000 florins 
in 1915, 3,778,000 florins in 1916, and 3,934400 florins in 1917. 

We will now pass from the south to the north of the cormtry. In 
Groningen a mutual hail society (Onderlinge Hageherzehering-Maatschappiff 
was founded at l^ippersum in 1889. It levies an annual premium of o.io 
per cent, of value, 0.30 per cent, in the case of flax. When heavy losses 
occur recourse can be had to special contributions, which have not how¬ 
ever ever been needed, l/isses of less than 8 per cent, are not r^>aid, and 
no more than 400 florins a hectare is repaid in any case. The membership 
was 200 in 1912, 2x0 in 19x5, 206 in X9X6 and 2x5 in X9X7; the number of 
insured hectares was 6409 in 19x2, 6 $6fj in X915, 6567 in X9X6 and 6805 in 
19x7; the insured value was x,477,878 florins in 1912, x,686,956 florins in 
X915, 2,240,885 florins in 1916 and 2,817.735 florins in X917. 

The rules of the mutual hail society of Eenrum (Groningen) ipnier- 
Unge Hagelverzekering MaaiscJiappii), founded in X898, are identical with 
those of the Toppersum society with which it is connected by a contr.ict of 
mutual liability. The membership was 162 in X912, 180 in 19x5, 204 in 
19x6, 215 in 1917 ; the number of insured hectares 6409 in 1912, 6567 in 
I 9 i 5 > 6567 in 1916,6805 in X917; the insured value 1,908,610 florins in 1912, 
X439,830 florins in 1915, 1,769,670 florins in 1916 and 2,336,X40 florins in 
1917 - 

In X892 the Northern Mutual Hail Society (Oitderlrntge Noordelijk$ 
Hagdverzekering-Maalschappif) arose at Groningen. It levies a single pre¬ 
mium of 0.10 florin the hectare and rei>ays a maximum of 350 florins a 
hectare; it has needed qiedal contributions only in 1906 when losses 
amounted to 28,800 florins for 53 members, and 3 florins i)er xoo florins 
oftlie letting value of the insured flelds had to be exacted from each 
member. Members numbered 672 in X9XI, X070 in 19x5, XX32 in 19x6 
and XX35 in 19x7 ; the number ol insured hectares was 14,4x3 in 19XX, 
21,063 i“ 1915. 22,000 in 19x6, 2 X,i 53 in X9X7; the insured value 2,882,600 
florins in X9XI, 6,489,948 florins in 19x5, 8,798,000 florins in 19x6, and 
9»953.857 florins in 19x7. 

The Mutual Hail Society of the Three Northern Provinces of Gro¬ 
ningen, Prisia and Drenthe {OnderUnge Hagdverzekermg-Maatsdhappij 
in de drie Noordelijke Provinciin Groningen, Friesland on Dren&ie) was 
founded in X887 and has a somewhat complicated system of flxed and ex¬ 
ceptional premiums. The membership vms 1404 in igi2, 2764 in 19x5, 
2806 in X9X6, 2642 in X9X7 ; the number of insured hectares was X7,X94 
in 19x2, 22 ,xo 5 in X9X5, 22,404 in 19x6, 22,005 in 19x7 ; the insured value 
was 3,705483 florins in 19x2,5,464,889 florins in 19x5, 7,750,088 florins in 
X916 and 8,4204x1 florins in 19x7. 

These are the only Dutch societies insurii^ against hail. In addition 
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15,266 hectares are insured abroad, in Germany, for a value of 3,053,200 
florins (1912 figures). 

The statistics we have reproduced are enough to give the impression 
that insurance against hail is not much practised in Holland, a fact fully 
confirmed when the proportion which the insured area fonus of the total 
cultivated area is considered. The provine of Zealand has 16 per cent, of 
its crops insured and Groningen 32 per cent., but generally in the whole 
country this percentage is hardly 13. The circumstance that the existing 
companies have hardly ever needed ‘ to supplement their very low 
premiums shovt’s that “ie losses caused by hail in Holland are rarely 
considerable. Thus the fact is explained that, on the one hand, the peasants 
feel no great need to insure, and that, on the other hand, in y^ears of heavy 
falls of hail unpreparedness and inadequacy and their grievous consequent 
oes occur. 



MISCEI/I/AlilBOUS INJPORMATION KEEATHSTG TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

I. nfSXTRANCB AGAINST HAH, IN SASKATCHEWAN IN I'jxS ii). — The Monetary 
Times. Toronto, s- November 1918. 

Companies insuring against hail in 1918, other than the Saskatchewan 
Hail Assurance Association, enjoyed a premium income of 82,116,330 and 
suffered losses amounting to ^772,767, the percentage of losses being 36.31. 
Hie following figures, showing premiums and losses, are those of the pre¬ 
liminary net returns and are subject to revision by the head office. 


Company. 

Pumiitni!:. 

Losses, 

Acadia Fire. 

$ 6j,io8 

s 32,183 

Areola Mutual. 

39 . 96 « 

22,903 

British America. 

49.273 

16,097 

British Crown. 


39.405 

Canadian Indemnity. 


74.089 

Canada Security. 

111,067 

58,753 

Connecticut Fire. 

176,471 

60,692 

Dominion Fire. 

57.102 

11.731 

Employers' I/iability. 

212,063 

54.314 

Excess .. 

115.462 

44,383 

Tanners’ I%e and Hail .... 

29,682 

9.763 

Great North. 

97.967 

62,84.5 

Home. 

• 393,507 

109.741. 

Hartford Tire. 

204,07.5 

84,66(> 

Nova Scotia Fire. 

50.971 

14,221 

New York Underwriters , . . . 

37.«>4 

7.858 

Rochester Underwriters . , , • 

68913 

47,100 

Winnipeg Fire. 

22,236 

5.309 

Westchester Fire (not reported). 
United Assurance. 

51.753 

26,803 

Total. 

2,116,330 

773,767 


The comparative statement, reproduced below, was prepared by the 
Superintendent of Insurance for Sa^tchewan. It shows that the amount 

(i) Cf. our issues for May, August aud November 1917 and January, 3 MCay, July and 
August 1918. 
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of premiums for insurance against hail fdtt off in 1918, largely because of 
the condition of the crop in the western part of the province. Hie early 
frost of 23 and 24 July caused many contracts to be cancdled, and the income 
of the companies was noticeably affected in consequence. In all 24,55b po¬ 
licies were issued b3’’ the companies in 1918 and 567 contracts were can 


celled. 

Yeai 

Premiums 

I/ObSCS 

Percent, 
of premiums 


— 

— 

foimed 

Ivy losses 

1909. 

. . . 281,035 

180,213 

64 

1910. 

• • • 547.995 

237.537 

43 

1911. 

. . . 787.253 

532.840 

67 

19x2. 

. . . 1,051,125 

757.64^ 

72 

1913. 

• • 783.194 

485.405 

()I 

1914. 

• • • 747.838 

173.443 


1915. 

. . . 1,363,001 

438,619 

33 

1916. 

. . . 1,417.853 

1,872,408 

132 

1917. 

. . . 2,409,746 

687.085 

28 

1918.. 

. . . 2,116,330 

772,767" 

3 ^ 


Rates are decided not by the Insurance Department but by the Qa.- 
nadian Hail Assodatiou, of which practically all the companies are members, 
and whidi duly tabes into account the individual experiences of the compa¬ 
nies in the various districts of the province. 

The Sadsatchewan Hail Assurance Association, wliich does not come 
within the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Insurance, had losses of 
$1,030,000, to meet which it has funds amounting to $830,000 


2. a HP Rl{&ui/rs .VND THK K.l{ORCi4N12ATIOX OP IMSUR-INCE .\OAxNSX IIAU, 
IX S.\SK.VTCHEWA2r. — The Public Serna. Monihly, Vol VII, Xd'. 7 mul 8, Kcgina, 
Pibiujrj au<l Slarch 1919. 

The Superintendent of Insurance has compiled htatistics showing the 
details as to insurance against hail from 1913 to 1917. His figures are the 
following : 


Year Preminns paid Cl mii pti d 

r r 

1913 .. 783.194.42' 485,305.79 

1914 747,838.68 173,443.44 

1915 1.363,001.66 438,619.37 

191b. 1,417,853.21 1,872,408.75 

1917. 2,409,746,66 687,085.69 


6,721,634.53 


3.656,863.4 
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If we compare the figures showing premiums paid with those showing 
claims paid, we find that the latter were equal to 61.96 per cent, of the form- 
-er in 1913, 23.19 per cent, in 1914, 32.18 per cent, in 1915,132.06 per cent, 
in 1916, and 28.51 per cent, in 1917, or an average of 55.58 per cent, in 
all the five years. 

A number of amendments of the Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Insur¬ 
ance Act (i) have been passed- The original Act only provided for a maxi¬ 
mum fiat rate, not exceeding 4 cents an acre, on all assessable lands in all 
rural municipalities which had adopted the hail insurance by-law. The di¬ 
rectors of the association are now authorized to fix an additional rate per acre 
to be levied on all the land under cultivation of one owner in exce.ss of 40 
acres. This means that, besides the fiat rate of 4 cents an acre, an additional 
rate can be levied, sufficient to provide money to pay the losses in full in 
any year. It is further provided that the additional rate may be imposed 
by the board of directors in 1919 and must be imposed in 1920. 

It has been duly provided that a farmer objecting to paying hail in¬ 
surance taxes may withdraw his land from assessment, thus relieving him- 
sdf from the obligation to pay and depriving himself of the possibifity of 
being indemnified for his losses. The following lands may be withdrawn 
from assessment: 

1. I^and not exceeding an area of (>.40 acres of which at least 25 per 
centum is under cultivation ; 

2. I^and exceeding 640 acres of which at least 50 per centum is un¬ 
der cultivation; 

** 3. One or more quarter sections (2) completely endowed by a substan¬ 
tial fence and used for grazing and hay purposes only; 

/j. An unpatented quarter section held under homestead, pre-emption 
or purchased homestead entry upon which there are less than 40 acres un¬ 
der cultivation; 

" 5, One or more quarter sections, with less than 40 acres per quarter 
section under cultivation, the remaining portion of which is completely 
endosedbya substantial fence and used for grazing and hay purposes 
only • 

lyands withdrawn as above under dauses i and 2 can be withdrawn 
for a minimum period of two years and as much longer as the owner wishes. 
I^ands withdrawn under dauses 3, 4 and 5 can only be withdrawn for one 
year at a time. 

The Act has also been amended so as to provide that when there is a 
loss by hail of less than 5 pet cent, the cost of inspection is bom by the loser. 

The Act now spedfically provides that no indemnity will be paid for 
damage sustained after the grain has been cut and harvested or for damage 
due to any other cause than hail. 


(i) See our issue for May lyi 7, pp. 37 to < 
{2) X section contains C|o .Tcres. 
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IKSUR\NCH VOAINST MORrUyirv ntONO ‘STOCK IV icji^ — Stumm Itla^ 
sliHiiun Vvailsihiija^ loi; (Stiti'-iiLal Ycaxbookol FiiUiikI, i‘jr7; Jldsniufois, loiS 

Insurance againbt m^itality among live slock is practised in Finland 
by four large capitalist companies and numerous local associations. 

The development of the business of the capitalist companies from 1892 
to 1915 is shown by the following table: 


I 



Insured 

animals 



] 


Amount 

Year 

Horses 

Cattle 

value * 

Premiunis | 

Numberj 

1 Amount ^ 

of costs 
and 

commissions 




(in francs) | 

(in francs) { 


(in francs) 

(in francs) 

1S92 

3,700 

_ 

1.492,818 ^ 

10,645 

1 1 

1 55! 

1 

1 16,700 1 

3.639 

1893 

5,331 

— 

2.063.929 

20,588 

97 ' 

1 87.676 

1 6.707 

1894 

6,514 

— 

2.996,444 

33,640 

170 

, 48,500, 

1 9,313 

1895 

7.038 

— 

3,451.837 

52,089 

1 208 

[ 48,769 1 

1 J 1,460 

1896 

7,418 

— 

3,671.336 

57.381 

1 ? ! 

1 50,158 

11,514 

897 

10,940 

6,282 

5,773.948 

112,300 

1 396 

76,154 

35.778 

1898 

15.287 

7,131 

7,824,696 

138,157 

492 

93,055 

43,765 

1899 

19,640 

7.615 

10,052,018 

202,621 

715 1 

1 153,540 

53,313 

1900 

20,089 

5.781 

10.030,530 

185,085 

715 

173.695 

63,379 

1901 J 

18,805 1 

4.238 

8,720,512 

188,611 

725 i 

1 180,664 ' 

' 77,438 

1902 

17,137 

2,947 

7.528,995 

163.630 

615 

143,470 

04,068 

1903 

15,186 

3,667 

6^74,610 

168,650 

512 

124,820 

61,033 

1904 

12.333 1 

2,003 

5,389,090 

15 

164 1 

1 109,369 

57.218 

1905 

12.192 1 

6,1 M 

5,921,200 

167,678 

4211 

' 95,788 

57,132 

1906 

12,552 1 

8,720 

6,476,355 1 

179,613 1 

' 4531 

1 100,777 

47,694 

1907 

13.856 1 

9,637 

7,853,280 1 

206,869 

1 535 1 

1 324,753 

52,063 

1908 

15,440 i 

10,927 

8,486,105 

221,343 

525 

121,425 

00,643 

1909 

21,790 1 

14,127 

11,107,024 

254,106 

725 

175,291 

70,738 

1910 

24,385 

16.393 

12,729477 

276,230 

' 881 

215,726 

82,748 

1911 

27,188 

17.428 

13,877492 

324,612 

I 018 

249,922 

102,171 

Z912 

27.690 

17,166 j 

13,947.426 

369,9i>i 

915 

22^,466 

111,542 

T913 

28,261 

17,585 

13.935,763 

370,958 

1,117 

244,6x0 

119.915 

1914 , 

27.823 

17,776 1 

13,797.925 

369,148 

1,170 

251,495 

127,953 

1915 

26,715 

19.2111 

13.586.330 

380,037 1 

1 1.073' 

256,180 

128,620 


As to the local associations insitnng against mortality among live stock 
we have data for the years from 1904 to 1915. They obtained in this 
period the following results: 
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i) Importanu of Risks Covered, 



' Number 

Insnred animals * 

Value of insured animals 

Year 

of 


1 


1 



1 'isdodations 

Horses 

Cattle 

Horses 1 

1 Cattle 

Total 

1904 

{ 40 

12.35'' 

30,270 1 

4,083,413 ' 

2,807,586 

6,890,999 

1905 

56 

17,901 

35,687 

5,933,733 

3,112,219 

9,045,95a 

i90t> 

76 

21,892 

40,713 

7,190.8151 

i 3,602,131 

10,793.146 

1907 

» 8z 

25.796 

41.370 1 

8,531.500 

I 3.805,866 

12,337,366 

igot 

85 

3«^36 o 

41,842 I 

10,099.683 

3,968,928 

14,068,61 z 

T909 

1 91 > 

28,769 

1 43.472 

9,860,222 

' 4.158,85b 

14,019,078 

1910 

^ zoo 

29,495 

1 42.107 

10,323,003 

4,110,803 

11.433.806 

19Z1 

Z06 

31,326 

39,776 

10,956,060 

3,962,867 

14,918,927 

19T2 

ZZl 

32.634 

36,293 

11,157,3661 

1 4.023.9*8 

15,181,294 

1913 

122 

34.162 

10.260 1 

12,026,073' 

4,497.972 ] 

16,524.045 

1914 

126 

34,161 

42.685 

12,090,842 

5,008.672 1 

17.099.514 

1915 

128 

33.667 

10,967 

11,956,469 

5.149,657 1 

17.122,459 



2) Receipts and Expenditure. 






Number and importance of losess 

1 

Year 

Piemituns 


Horses 

cattle 

1 

J Costs 


received 

, Number 

1 Cost 

1 

Number 

' Cost 


1904 

67.715 

182 

40,025 

*147 

0 

1 

7,133 

XO05 

9^.7•^ 1 

268 

56.957 

639 

33,662 

10,852 

1906 

' 119,430 

317 

1 72,623 

7Z0 

39,730 

1 12,873 

1907 

^ ia7.*53 

389 

76,105 

591 

36,980 

1 15,551 

Z90S 

1 151,800 

462 

103,806 

d97 

33,898 

1 19,369 

1909 

' 163,769 

513 

IZ 6,298 

623 

40.617 

1 17,220 

1910 

195,936 

591 

121,027 

537 

38,291 

1 18,751 

Z911 

261,341 

734 

179,627 

551 

1 39,232 

25,207 

19Z2 

213,940 

706 

151,121 

59t 

42,222 

24,098 

1913 

241,753 

648 

146.035 

• 52.2 

42,099 

1 27,693 

1914 

242,379 

709 

151,211 

602 

49.301 

29,602 

1915 

1 244,062 

1 625 

, 148,499 

1 585 

1 19,326 

1 34.161 

The figures referring to the value of the insured cattle need a dight 


oonection, for Ihey indade, for each year from 1904 to 1914, a small sum 
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which refers to other animols. This addition is 510 francs in 1904, 6,595 
francs in 1905, 6,300 francs in 1906, 6,995 francs in 1907, 10,010 francs in 
1908, 11,885 francs in 1909, 29,615 francs in 1910,19,515 francs in rgii, 
21,065 francs in 1912, 23,67 3 francs in 1913 and 20,733 francs in 191*1. 

As is seen, although there was a slight retrogression which the general 
situation is amply sufficient to explain, the local insurance associations 
have an importance which now inucli exceeds that of the large capi 
talist companies. The latter seem, moreover, to be going through a fairly 
serious crisis, as appears when their receipts and expenditure for tho last 
five years are compared' 

Receipts mid Expmditure of tlie Societies Insuring Mortality 

among Live Stock from 1911 to 1915. 


Veai 

Receipts 

B'rpendxture 


francs 

tiaucs 

19II .... 

, . . . 

■ 352,09 i 

1912 . . . 

. . . 369,981 

336,008 

1913 .... 

.370.958 

364.525 

191.4 .... 

.... 369,148 

379.448 

T915 . . . 

.... . 380,037 

384,800 


1,814,736 

1,816,87^ 


Expenditure exceeds receipts by 2,138 francs. The following are the 
receipts and expenditure of the local associations in the same period. 

Receipts and ExpendiUm of Load Associations from 1911 to 1913. 


Yeai 


Receipts 

< Expenditure 



trancs 

franca 

I9II . . 

. 

261,341 

244,06(1 

1912 . , 


213 . 94 '^ 

217,441 

1913 • • 

. 

24 x ,753 

J15.827 

191.1 . . 


242,379 

2.30,114 

19x5 . 

. 

244,062 

231,986 



r, 2 o.},.i 75 

1,130,434 


V 

Receipts exceed expenditure by 64.041 fiancs, although the value of 
the insured risks is far greater than that covered by the capitalist coni' 
panies. This difference between the two kinds of enterprises depends 
above all on costs of management which are far higher in the large com¬ 
panies that in the local associations. In the period considered they amount¬ 
ed to 600,201 francs in the case of the former and only 140,161 francs in 
that of the latter 
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FKANCl^. 


AN IN{iUR.\NCK OF WVE STOCK FEDERATION DURING THE WAR. — Jovkrml d'a- 

gnculUtre prat*giie, Paris, 34 Apiil 1919. 

The Committee of the Federation and Reinsurance Fund of the Com¬ 
munal Mutual Societies for Insurance against Mortality among I^ive Stock 
in the arrmtdtssemenfs of Chaumont and Wassj’ (Haute-Mame) held a gen¬ 
eral meeting at Chaumont on i March. 

This federation, which enjoyed a real prosperity, has been much tried 
by the years of war. From the report on the years 1916-17 and 1917-18 
to the meeting itappears that it has a large deficit. A sum exceeding receipts 
by 65,722.12 francs has been paid out in benefits. This excess has been 
covered by a sum taken from the reserves of the Reinsurance Fund. 

During 1917-18, 201 communal mutual societies grouped in the feder¬ 
ation 8,311 head of cattle worth 3,865,883 francs, or an average of .^65 francs 
a head, and 4,374 horses valued at 3,190,470 francs or an average of 730 
francs a horse. In the case of cattle there was real loss of 218 head valued 
at 87,681.74 francs. For these losses benefits of 66 per cent, or 57,869.85 
francs were paid, which is to say that there was an average mortality of 3.26 
per cent, which should necessitate a premium rate of 1.49 per cent. In the 
case of horses the loss was of 170 animals valued at 10^,789.05 francs, so 
that the average mortality was 3.28 per cent., necessitating a premium 
rate of 2.16 per cent. 

The same report states that the situation has not improved during 
the current year. The prennums received wiU be insufficient to cover the 
expenditure on granting benefits for losses of stock, especially in the case 
of horses. 

The meeting decided unanimously that it was necessary in present dr- 
cumstancs to raise the price of the insiued animals, and it fixed maximum 
rates as follows : for cattle, a maximum of 1,000 francs up to eight years of 
age; for horses, a maximtuu of 1,500 francs up to twelve years of age. Cat¬ 
tle above eight years of age and horses above twelve years of age have their 
maximum estimated value for insurance automatically reduced by 10 per 
cent. At the same time the meeting proceeded to raise the late of insurance 
premiums, fixing them as follows ; 


CaUle. 


1) Normal rate.1.50 per cent. 

2) Rate applicable to sodeties which have thiough- 

oxxt had a defidt, years of distoma being excepted . . 1.75 and 2 per cent. 
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Homs. 


1) IS'onnal rate. 3 per cent. 

2) Rate applicable to societies which have through¬ 
out had a deficit.2.25 and 2.30 per cent. 

3) Rate applicable to cart-horses employed by con¬ 
tract . 3 per cent. 

The rate of subscription to the reinsurance fund is 0.15 per cent. 


HUNGARY 

INSURANCE AGAINST HAU, IN igiS — OesUnitchtschtVostchiimtgs-Zeiiung, VKana, 
No f6, iS November 1018, 

As appears from the reports hitherto published, 1918 may be con¬ 
sidered to have been a favourable year for insurance against hail. 

The Hungarian companies and the Austrian companies operating in 
Hungary issued 30,366 policies for the amount of more than 750,000,000 
crowns; the losses, of which there were 6,909 declarations, amounted to 
6,100,000 crowns. Premiums received amounted to 25,300,000 crowns as 
against 18,700,000 in the previous year. The fact is to be noticed that the 
number of policies issued diminished, as compared with 1917, by 9500 crowns. 
The average loss was 20.36 per cent. 

The movement of the business of the various insurance companies 
was as follows: 


Insurance Companies 

Erste Ungaiische. 

Ungarische Hagel. 

Southern . 

Ung.-Pranzosische. 

Tand. 

Phonix. 

Donau. 

■^lener Vexsicherung. . . . 
Taterlandische. 


Number 

o£ 

li^ohcies 

Insuicd 

Cai^tal 

(Milhons of 
crowns) 

Premiums 

Received 

(Millions of 
Clowns) 

IO>OI7 

256 

9,104 

3.690 

132 

43.000 

5,186 

155 

4.175 

4.295 

79 

2,852 

1.834 

34 

1,228 

1.329 

39 

1.356 

1.193 

29 

718 

522 

10 

312 

3.300 

32 

1.205 
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RBG33NCY OP TUNIS 

1. A 0 RICTJDTTJRAI, 1 I 0 TIJAI,INSURANCX; AGAINST KCRT FROM 1913 to 1917 — Ste- 
tisttqife ginaali de la Tvatiste, Annte 1917, Tonis, 1918 

The positictti of agncultural mutual luburauce against fire in the Re¬ 
gency of Tunis, in each of the years from 1913 to 1917, can be resinned as 
follows: 


I Receipts 


Year 

Member¬ 

ship 

Xostued 

values 

(u ftaucs) 

Sntncnp- ' 
tions 
paid 

(in francs) 

Giants 

(in francs) 

Z^ocal 

cancdlahons 

(in francs) 

Supplemen | 

taxy 1 Total 

receipts 

and 1 receipts 

cancdlaboiis 
(m francs) | (in francs) 

1913 . . 

1914 

1915 • • ! 
19x6 

1917 * 

364 
384 ! 
1 509 

1 563 

1 652 

7 f 4 i 6.737 

1 7.875.699 
16.324.743 

14,817,284 
123.231,069 

55 , 4 at 68 

53.883.29 

121,960.15 
83,212 93 
119.15067 

4,487.50 2 0x0.40 

6,000 00 3,167 40 
5,000 00 5,865 53 

1 5,000,00' 6,63010 
5,000.00 — 

6,651.11 68,5706c 
6,09465! 68,14534 

114^66931147.09*61 

1 13.03493107.87796 
4,368.37128,519.04 


2. Expenditure 



Year 

* Number 
' of 

1 iires ^ 

Benefits | 

1 P^ud 

vin francs) | 

Other costs | 

(in Irancs) I 

1 

Total 

expenditure 

(in&ancs)_ 

1 ” ~ 

1913 


9 ! 

1 

18,029 60 . 

1,89937 

22,928.97 

1914 


6 

26,003.66 

6,044-85 

1 32,048.51 

1915 


6 

41.35x32 1 

9,047.06 

50.398 38 

19x6 


17 

35 , 954-10 1 

7,268 93 

41,223.01 

19x7 

. . 

. . 1 16 

62,837.53 

7.5x907 

70.356.60 


It fdlows fiom these two tables that the position of t^e mutual societies 
insuring against fire was satisfactory. Inthefive years considered receipts 
exceeded expenditure by 45,631.72 francs in 1913,36,096.88 francs in 1914, 
96,694.23 francs in 1915,66,654.95 francs m 1916 and 58.162.44 francs in 
1917 These results are the more noteworthy because the grants to these 
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societies smotmted to only 5>^o fiancs a year, and are therefore a mere 
mark of goodwill on the part of the public authority' without which tht- 
balance-sheets would still be quite satisfactory. 


a. MlCJTtTAI/ DTSURANCH AOAINST HAII, RROU 1913 TO 1918 . — StaUsHque gitti 
rale de la Tuniste, Ann^ Tunis, 1918,. 

The position of insurance against hail is less favourable owing to the* 
risks to which this insurance is perpetually exposed. The position of the 
Tunisian mutual societies undertaking it from 1913 to 1917 can be resumed 
as follows: 

I. Receipts, 


Year 

Metnber- 

sihip 

Insured | 
value 

Sabscrip> 

tion‘% 

paid 

Grants 

Othei 1 Total 
receipts receipts 



(in francs) ^ 

(in jCrancs) 

(in francb) 

(in francs) | (In francs) 

1913 • • 

1 1*4 

3.*36.370 

26,634.8^ 

6 , 50 o| 

90-03', 33.7*4-87 

X914 . 

1 *54 1 

3.a53,a6i 

27,762.221 

14,0001 

132.23' 41,894-45 

1915 

*54 ' 

10,53^311 

79,289.571 

I5,oool 

75-39! 94,364-96 

19x6 

a*5 

6.*87.3*5 

51,210.73 

14,000 

1,095.64! 66,306.37 

X917 

*43 

8,672,916 

71,471-35 

14,000 

1,724.4*1 87,195.77 



2) Expenditure, 




number | 
ofcases > 
of loss 

Benefits 

paid 

(in francs) | 

Otlicr costs 

(in francs] 

Total 

expenditure 

fin francs) 

1913 . 

14 

47,601.16 1 

11,181.96 1 

58,783.12 

*9*4 . 

4 

27,005.98 

7,646.85 1 

34,632.83 

*915 . 

04 

324,70648 1 

36,230.31 1 

360,936.79 

1916 ..... 

9 

13435-53 1 

6,512.03 

19,847-56 

*9*7 .1 

1 5 

7.551.98 ! 

7,097.20 1 

14,649.18 


As is seen, only three years brought a profit — 19x41 a profit oi 7,241.62 
francs, 1916 a profit of 46,458.81 francs, and 1917 one of 72,546,59 francs. 
Otx the other hand two years show a deficit —1915 one of 25,058.25 francs 
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tmd X915 one of 266,571.83 francs. Altogether, as against 323,486.42 franc, 
of receipts, of which 63,500 francs were grants, in the five years considereds 
488,869.48 francs were paid out in benefits and various costs. 


SPAIN 

INSURANCE OF XIVE STOCK }N SPAIN DURING THE WAR. — 1 m Cotizacidn Espa- 
nola. No, 6^4. Mating, 10 Noxtnil a 1918. 

We take from the review, La Cotizaoiofi Espanola^ some data as to the 
development and importance of insurance of live stock in Spain during the 
first four years of the European war. 

The business connected with this branch of insurance is divided into 
two large classes, one concerning insurance against mortality and accidents, 
the other insurance against the theft or straying of animals. 

It is to be noted that these two dasses have not developed equally in 
Spain. The insuring business of the first class has not made progress in 
the same measure as that of the second dass for various reasons, espedally 
because insurance against mortality and acddents lacks sdentifically 
compiled tables, so that it can be effected only approximately, taking the 
amount of premiums as basis, and also because there are no companies 
in Spain which rdnsure these risks, and because feigned losses are frequent, 
as are the epizootics which have so many victims among live stock. 

On the other hand the business of insuring against the theft and straying 
of animals has had a veiy large devdopment in many Spanish provinces 
and has thus compensated the companies for their losses in connection 
with business of the first dass. 

We should note that 14 Spanish companies tmdertook this branch, 
of insurance in 1913; of them La Ganadeta Espanola, La Mutual Valm- 
dana, La Proteccidn de la Agriadtura Espanola and La Union Gestora Vor- 
Imciana ceased to be active; but, on the other hand, certain new companies 
undertook insurance, namely La SehcHa Bilbania, the Banco Espafiol de 
Seguros de Ganadefos, La Esperanza and La Protectora Industrial, so that 
in 1917 there were still 14 insurance companies, as in the year before the 
war. 

We reproduce, as reflecting the devdopment of these companies' busi¬ 
ness, the figures showing the amounts of premiums recdved in the five 
years from 1913 to 1917 : 


Years Premiums received Differenoe 

Pesetas Pesetas 

1913 . 2,523.933:-56 — 

1914 2.479,274.67 —155,343.11 

1915 2,762,963.07 + 283,688.40 

1916 3,202,119.34 +439,156.27 

1917 3.586.825.08 + 384,705.74 
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Ab appears from these data^ the declaration of war, which led in the 
fiist months to a notable exportation of horses and mules, caused the 
premiums received in 1914 to be less by I53»343‘^^ pesetas^ than those 
received in 1913. In 1915 on the other hand, exporting being less, the 
premiums received increased by 283,688.40 pesetas and in 1916 and 1917 
they continued to increase, until in 1917 they exceeded b}^ 1,062,893.52 
pesetas their amount in 1913- 



Part III: Credit 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

I,AND PURCHASE CREDIT IN IREEAND IN THE YEARS 1912-13 

TO 1916-17. 


SOURCE (oRPicaAi,). 

RcpORrs OP THE Irish I/\nd CoancssioiTERs for the Periods liom ibt Apiil, 1913,10 31st 
March, 1913: ist April, 1913, to 31st March, 1914: ist April, 191^, to 31st March 1915 ; 
Ibt April, 1915, to 31st March, 1916 and ist April, 1916, to 31st Mhtch, 1917 Dublin, 

XO14,1915, 1916, 1917, 

Reports op rnEKbrYTrs CoM\nssioxER& for the same years. Dublin, 1914, i9i5> 1916,1917, 
1917 

K.EPORIS OP iHE CovGcsrcE Distriois Board for Ireland for the same ycais DubTin 1913, 
1OT4, T915,1916,19x7 


lNTRODT’'CrK>N:. 

Tlie various systems whereby State credit has been afforded to tenant' 
farmers in Irdand to enable them to pitrchase their holdings liave already 
been described in this Review (i). No new method has been introduced 
since the previous articles were written, and in this article we proiX)se mere¬ 
ly to give statistics of land purchase credit in Irdand in the official years 
1912-13 to 1916-17, together with aggregate statistics up to March 31st, 
1917. (2) lu the case of systems which are still in use we will repeat briefly 
the explanations of the methods adopted, but we refer the leader to the 
previous articles for an account of the systems under which all operations 
were completed prior to April ist, 1912. These latter include the methods 
introduced hy the Irish Church Act, 1869 ; the Irish I/aud Acts, 1870, i88t, 
1885 I the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1888 ; the Purchase of Land Act, 1891, 
and the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 189O. Oiierations are still being carried on 

(x) Issues of October, 1911, aud Juue, 19x3. 

(2) The figures are, in the main, taken from the R^oitb indicated as the sotuces 
of this article. Por some supplementaiy figures, which have enabled us to make our stat¬ 
istics more nearly complete than they would otherwise have been, we are indebted to 
our coxrespondcnt in Ireland, Mr. T. F. Oxll, who obtained them for us tliroagh the 
courtesy of the departments concerned. 
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luider systems introduced by the Acts of 1891 and 1896, as modified by 
the Irish Land Acts of 1903 and 1909, but the most important operations 
are those under the system introduced by the Land Act of 1903, and the 
same system as modified by the Land Act of 1909. Other methods, of 
minor importance, will also be noticed. 

In a previous article the various operations were grouped according to 
the Acts under which they were carried out: we will here group them ac¬ 
cording to the method adopted or the particular object in view. 


1 — SALES BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENAN 7 . 

§ I. Direct saxes. 

The eailiest form of land purchase aedit was the advance of money 
to the tenant-farmer to enable him to pay the purchase-money to the land¬ 
lord. This system was introduced by the Irish Church Act for the pur¬ 
chase of glebe lands and was extended to ordinary holdings by subsequent 
Acts up to that of 1896 with varymg provisions as to the proportion of the 
purchase-money advanced, the terms of repayment, etc. It was main¬ 
tained, side by side with the system of purchasing estates and resdling them 
to the tenants, by the Acts of 1903 and 1909. 

The advances in the case of direct sales indude: 

{a) Advances made by the Land Commission (i) under the Acts of 
1891 to 1903. The whole of the purchase money is advanced; it is paid to 
the landlord in cash and repaid by the tenant in annuities at the rate of 
3 % per cent, for 68 % years. 

(6) Advances made by the Land Commission under the Acts of 1891 
to 1909. In this case the purchase-money is paid to the landlord in Guar¬ 
anteed Stock bearing interest at 3 per cent. The advances arc repayable 
by the tenant in annuities at the rate of 3 per cent, for 68 % years. 

(f) Advances made by the Estates Commissioners (2) under the Act 
of 1903. In the earlier transactions under this head the purchase money 
was advanced in cash, but by^ the Act of 1909 authorisation was given to 
make the advances, in the case of agreements pending at the time the Act 
was passed, in guaranteed 2 per cent, stock, if the vendor agreed to this 
being done. The advances are repayable by 3 Vi per cent annuities in a 
period of 68 % years. 

(1) The Xand Commission was instituted by the Xand Xaw (Ireland) Act, 1881, primarily 
as a tribunal for fixing &ir tents. Duties in relation to land purchase were, however, asr 
signed to it. 

(2) The Estates Commissioners axe a body instituted by the Actof 1903. ^Hieyareagtoup 
of three Commissioners and axe legally cemsidered as forming part of the Xoud Cn-rntnicpiAti. 
Speaking broadly, all land purchase tiansacticms in which estates are sold as a whole ate car¬ 
ried out by the Estates Commissioners. The X^d Commission (in its original form) deals with 
cases where holdings are sold separately. 



Tabia I. — Dired Sties between Landlord and Tettani. 
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(d) Advances made by the Estates Commissioners under the Act 
of 1909. The purchase money is paid in guaranteed 3 iier cent, stock 
and is repayable by 3 % per cent, annuities in 68 years. 

Table I shou’s the advances in each year from 1912-13 to 1916-17 in 
the case of direct sales between landlord and tenant. No such advances 
were made by tihe Land Commisaoners under tlie Acts of i8gi to 1903 in 
the years 1915-16 and 1916-17. 


^ 2. S\tES IN THg I,AND JUDGB’S COURT. 

Sales in the Land Judge’s Court (the Court which deals with bank¬ 
rupt estates) were of two kinds. There were sales between landlord and 
tenant arranged directly by the Court, in which the money is advanced by 
the Land Conunission, and sales ejected through the intermediary of the 
Land Commission under Section 40 ot the Act of 1896 According as these 
sales (of either class) were carried out under the provisions of the Act of 
1903 or under those of the Act of 1909, the purchase-money is paid respect¬ 
ively in cash or in guaranteed 3 per cent, stock, and is repayable in 
annuities of 3 V| or 3 respectivdy. There were no direct 

Tabbe II. — Sedes in the Land Judge's Court. 



Year 

riif 

‘^1 

3 

Area 

m 

Aures ' 

Rent 

(of tenanted 
land only) 

Pur¬ 

chase 

Price 

Amount 1*8 
of 

Ad'van -1 g 

ll 

1 

IP 

\ 






£ 


£ 


(a) Direct Sales in Court of| 

1912-13 


38 

5 

732 

367 

7,246 

7 , 240 | 

19*7 

l,and Judge undei the pro-' j 

1913-14 


29 

4 

633 

213 

4.704 

4.704 

22.0 

viaons of the Act of 1903. 

1915-5^6 


^ 3 ) 


200 

7 « 

1,469 

1,469! 

20.8 


1916-17 

• 

9I 

1! 

201 1 

65 

^344 

' 1,344 

20.5 


X912-13 


89 

15, 

2,788*1,0211 

20,450! 20,443 

2ao 

(b) Dliect Salts in Comt of 

1913-14 


40 

13 

1,215 

636| 12,478 

12,472 

19.6 

If and Judge under the pro- 

1914-15 


4 * 

3 

4O4I 

11*5 

r,888l 

1,8881 

16.3 

visfons of the Act of 1909. 

1915-16 


25 

6l 

939 

306 

6,024 

i 6,024 

19.7 


1916-17 


5 

2 

236 

94 l 

1.954 

; 1.954 

20,8 

(e) Sales in Court of I^and 1 








1 


Judge throui^ i-he inter¬ 

1913-14 


4 * 

I 

443 j 

X 77 

3,508 

3 . 508 | 

i 9 i^ 

mediary of the l^d Com¬ 

1914-15 


35 

2^ 

3 ^oj 

1481 

2,85s 

! 2,838_ 

19-3 

mission under the piovis- 
ions of the Act of 1909. 

1915-16 


41 

2 

187 

92 

1,215 

i.ai 5 | 

13.1 
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sales in the I^and Judge’s Court under the provi^ons of the Act of 1903 
iu the 3rear 1914-15 : no sales through the intermediary of the I<and Com¬ 
mission under the provisions of the Act of 1903 in any of the years under 
review, nor any such sales under the proinsions of the Act of 1909 in the 
years 1912-13 or 1916-17. 

Table II contains statistics of the sales in the Tand June’s Court. 


§ 3. Redemption op rent. 


A few advances were made durii^ the period under review for the re¬ 
demption of head-rents, in accordance witii the Redemption of Rent Act 
1891. 

Li 1913-14 and 1916-17 advances were made rmder this Act, as modi¬ 
fied by the Act of 1903, wMle in 1913-14 and 1915-16 advances were made 
under the Act of 1891 as further modified by the Act of IQ09. In all cases 
the advances are made by the Land Commission 
Table III gives particulars of the loans: 

Tabee III — Loam [or Redeviptmi of Rent. 


{et) Advances under the Redemp 
tion of Rent Act xSgi, as xno 
dified by the Act of 1903 . 

(6) Advances under the Redemp¬ 
tion of Rent Act, 1891, as fur¬ 
ther modifiedby the Act of 1909 


il! 

U V ' 

as' 

ic| 

^31 

xs 

4i 

1 

Purchase 

Price 1 

1 

Amount 

of 

Advan&es 

Kumber 
of Years’ 
Purchase 
of Rent 




S 

£ 

£ “■ 


1913-14 I 

X 

1 27 

28 

360 

360 

12.5 

1916-171 I 

1 I 

’ 73 

46 

960 

960| 

207 

1913-14 ij 

I 

Z 09 jl 20 l 

2,700j 

a.yoo 

22-5 

I 9 i 5 -I<>i 1 

'i 

65 

841 

1,900 

1,9001 

22,5 


II. - PURCHASE OF ESTATES FOR RE SALE TO TENANTS. 

§ I. ESTATOS PURCHASl^D I»IRRCTX,Y RROM THE I^ANDLORD. 

The Estates CommissionerB are empowered to purchase estates direct 
from the landlord and to sdl them to the tenants. If this operation is 
carried out under the Act of 1903 the purchase-money s paid in cash and 
is repay^able by the tenant in 3 per cent, annuities; if under the Act of 
1909, the advances are in guaranteed 3 per cent, stock and are repayable 
in 3 % per cent, annuities. 

In Table IV we give statistics of the purchase of estates direct from the 
landlords n the years under consideration. 
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Table IV — Purchase 0/ Estates direct pom the Landlords. 


{a) Estates purchased direct¬ 
ly from the landlords un¬ 
der the provioions of the 
Act of 19034 


(b) Estate«i purchased direct¬ 
ly from the landlords un¬ 
der the provisions of the 
Act of X909 


Nuiubei 



of 

propobed , 
Pnrduisersi 
on 

Re sale 



Acres 

Purchase 

Price 

Amount 

of 

Advonces 






£ 

£ 

1912-13 

1,906 


57 

53.994 1 

36.4011 

425,496 

I9I3-I4 

1.585! 


4 i| 

48.2171 

495.475 

482,486 

I9I4-I5 

1,069! 


33 

48.0751 

342,667 

341.378 

1915-16 

241 


11 

7.544 

73.552, 

73.408 

1916-17 

3 io| 


15 

10,957 

87.417' 

87,390 

1912-13 

315 


32 

io,i80| 

111.715 

110.592 

1913-14 

176 


17 

4*391 

50,4901 

50,485 

19 I 4 --I 5 

134 


23 

5,521 

65,467 

65,487 

1915-16 

307 


24 

9,676 

<>8,829 

97.918 

1916-17 

155, 


13 

8,193! 

55,756 

51.979 


§ 2. Purchase or estates in the land judge’s court. 

The Estates Commissioneis are also empowered to purchase estates 
in the I/and Judge’s Court for re-sale to tenants advances are made 
and ate repayable in the same maimer as in the case of estates purchased 
directly from the landlords. 

Table V. — Purchase of Estates m* the Laud Judge's Court. 



Year 

Number 

tf 

proposed 

Purchasers 

on 

Re-sale 

Number 

of 

Ebtates 

Area 

in 

Acre^ 

Purchase 

Price 1 

1 

Amount 

ot 

Advances 






£ 

£ 

[a) Estates purchased in the 

1912-13 

X90| 

6 

7,087 

03.858' 

62,7 £6 

I«and Judge’s Court under 

1913-14 

65. 

I' 

2,667 

21.953 

j 

11*943 

the provisions of the Act 

1914-15 

90 

2 

2,995 

17,872' 

17,867 

of 1903. 

1915-16 

z 6 

3 

288 

3.784 

3,663 

(b) Estates purdbased in the , 
J^and Judge’s Court under 
the provisions of the Act 
of X909. 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

30 

14 

, * 3 ' 

44 | 

1 51 

2 

2 

5 

3 
tI 

i, 6 So 

337' 

2,450 

1,457 

172 

22,516 

4 . 920 | 

31,823, 

18,834 

1,644 

22,516 

4 , 9*0 

30,803 

10,778 

1.644 
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Tabk V contains statistics of the purchase of estates in the I^nd 
Judge's Court. No such purchase was made in 1916-17 under the provi¬ 
sions of the Act of 1903. 


§ 3. Purchase of estates by the congested districts board. 

The Congested Districts Board (i) purchases estates and re-sdls them, 
after improvement, to the tenants. The purchase-money is obtained by 
the Board partly from its own funds, but principally by means of advances 
from the I/and Commission and from the Estates Commissioners. 

When the estates are re-sold, the advances to the purchasing tenants 
are also made by the lyond Commission or the Estates Commissioners and 
a sum corresponding to the amount of those advances, together with the 
cash received in the cases where the purchaser pa3;^ cash, is written ofiE the 
Board's indebtedness. 

In the years under review, advances to the Board for the purchase of 
estates were made by six diflferent methods : 

(1) Advances in cash by the Dand Conmission under Section 77 of 
the Act of 1903 for the purchase of estates in the I/and Judge's Court or 
under Section 2 of the Congested Districts Board (Ireland) Act, 1899, for 
the redemption of superior interests. 

(2) Advances by the lyund Commission under the same sections, but 
made in 3 per cent, stock in accordance with the financial provisions of the 
Act of 1909. 

(3) Advances in cash by the Estates Commissioners under Section 
72 and 79 of the Act of 1903, for the purchase of estates direct from owners. 

(4) Advances by the il^tates Commissioners under the same sections, 
but made in 3 per cent, stock in accordance with the financial provisions of 
the Act of 1909. 

(5) Advances in cash by the Estates Commissioners under section 
60 of the Act of 1909. This authorises the Congested Districts Board, 
when it has entered into negotiations for the purchase of land situated in 
the congested districts, but has not succeeded in coming to.au agreement, 
to make a " final offer " for the land. If the final offer " is accepted the 
money is advanced by the Estates Commissioners. 

(6) Advances in cash by the Estates Commissioners under Part IV 
of the Act of 1909. In the event of a " final offer " made by the Con¬ 
gested Districts Board being refused, Part TV of the Act of 1909 authorises 
the Estates Commissioners, after certain formalities have bem carried out, 
to issue an order compdling the owner to sdl the land to the Board. 

In Table VI we give particulars of the landes purchased by the Con¬ 
gested Districts Board out of its own funds. Practically all land so 


(i) For an account the Congested District Board and ils work, see oiir issue of 
February 1915. 
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purchased consisted of untenanted land which is disposed of partly in 
enlaigements to existing holdings and partly in creating new holdings. 


TabTiE VI. — Lands purchased by the Congested Districts Board 
07 it of its own funds. 


1 

Number 


1 

Purchase 

Ycdr 


Aiea ia Acres 



of Estates 


Price 



1 

£ 

1912-I3 

Purchase of lands by the Co&gestcd 

1 9 1 

1 *.137 

9,609 

1 iQi^—34. 

Distnets Board out of its own i ^ 

4 

649 

7.387 

funds. 1 

1 ^ ! 

748 

6,624 

1915-16 

4 

349 

3.799 

1916-17 

13 

2,366 

17,071 


In Table VII are given the imiticulais of the advances made to the 
Congested Districts Board for the purchase of estates. 
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Table VTI. — Advances 


(a) Advances by tbe l^and 
Commission nndet See. 7^ 
of tbe Act of 1903 
Sec. 2 of the Congested 
Distticts Board (Ireland] 
Act, 1899. 


{h) Advances by tbe l,and 
Commission nnder Sec. 77 
of the Act of X903 and 
Sec. 2 of the Congested 
IDibiticts Board (Ireland) 
Act, 1899^ in accordance 
with the financial provi¬ 
sion of the Act of 1909. 


(c) Advances by the Bstaies 
Qommissiouers foi the 
prizchase of ^states direct 
from landlords (Act of 
1903). 


(d) Advances by the Estates 
Commissioners for the 
purchase of Estates direct 
from landlords (Act of 
1909). 


(e) Advances by the Estates 
Comxnissioners in the case 
of accepted final offers 
nnder Sec. 60 or of com¬ 
pulsory purchase nnder 
Part TV of the Act ol 

1909). 
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to the Congested Districts Board for the Purchase 
of Estates. 



Estimated 

Number 

Number | 

Area j 

Purchase 

Amount 

Year 

of 

of 1 



of 

1 

Purchasers 
on Re-sale 

1 

Estates ^ 

1 

Acres ‘ 

i 1 

Price j 

Advances 

1 1 



1 

1 

£ 

1 

£ 

1912-13 

1 

61 

2 

3.488 1 

19,110 j 

19,110 

1913-14 

III 

2 

3.055 , 

7,582 1 

7,362 

€916-17 

130 

I 

4.459 

33.598 1 

1 

33,598 

1912-13 

1 

II9 

1 

1 

4 

2,944 1 

24,388 1 

24,388 

1 1913-14 

105 

6 ‘ 

4.721 1 

28,440 

28,440 

1914-15 

157 

5 

3,819 

22,078 

22,078 


1912-13 

391 

12 

6,724 

58,204 

1 58,204 

1913-14 

1,366 

33 

46,783 

327,772 

327.772 

1914-15 

748 

33 

23,988 

126,036 1 

126,036 

1915-16 

403 

10 

11.464 

51,730 

51.730 

1916-17 

230 

4 

! 5,716 

I 

58,654 

58,654 

I 0 I 2 -I 3 

2,254 

28 

114,962 

337.116 

337,116 

1913-14 

2,366 

50 

70,596 

409.944 

409,944 

1914-15 

1.480 

31 

42,747 

216,459 

216,459 

1915-16 

1.125 

47 

43,926 

223,102 

222,969 

1916-17 

i 

1.619 

1 

31 

58,050 

241,640 

241,500 

1912-13 

357 ' 

1 3 1 

1 9,194 

67,786 

67,786 

1913-14 

931 

x8 j 

j 22,360 

209,209 

209,209 

1914-15 

2,6bo 

34 

140,951 

1526,614 

526,614 

1915-16 

1,321 

10 

61,300 

1254.184 

2'‘4,184 

1916-17 

1,445 

x8 

39,719 

1 154,384 

1154,384 
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§ 4. Purchase oe dand by estates commissioners eor the purpose 

OF REUEVING CONGESTION. 


Tlie powers of the Congested Districts Board are strictly confined to 
the congested districts, bat cases occur where it is desirable ^t land not 
atoated in the congested districts should be purchased for the purpose of 
reheving congestion. Section 43 and Part IV of the Act of 1909 accordin^y 
conferred upon the Estates (^nunissioners powers of acquiring such land 
by " final offer ” or by compulsory purchase. 

Table Vm gives particulars of the purchases so made in 1912-13,1913- 
14, and 1914-13. No purdiases of this kind were made in 1915-16 or 
1916-17. 


TABI.E VIII — Lbfates purchased by Estates CmnmissUyiters for the Rdief 

of Congestion. 


Estates ax:qxured by Estates Commissio¬ 
ners by "final offer” or compulsoiy 
purchase (Sec. 43 and Part IV of Act 
of X909). 




- r~ — 

— 



Estimated 

Number 

Number 

Furdiase 

Amount 

Year 

cf 

of 


of 


Purdiaseis 

states 

Fiice 

1 

^ Advances 

1 

1 

1 

1 


i 

£ * 

1912-I3 

44 

4 

16,488 

16,488 

1913-14 

23 

3 

12,080 

12,080 

1 1914-151 

!_ 1 

I 

z 

3,017 

3,017 


8. Purchase op dand for the re-instatement 

OF EVICTED TENANTS. 

Under the Evicted Tenants Acts, 1907-8, the Estates Commissioners 
are empowered to acquire untenanted land for the le-iiBtatement of 
evicted tenants. 

During the period under review no advances were made under these 
Acts in accordance with the financial provisions of the Act of 1903, but 
the following table ^ws the advances made under the financial pro¬ 
visions of the Act of 1909. No such advances were made in 1915-16 
and 1916-17. 
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Table IX. —■ Purchase of Land under Evicted Tenants Ads 1907-08 


Puidiase of land under Evicted Ten¬ 
ants Acts, 1907-0S, an accordance 
with financial provisions of Act 
of 1909. 


1 

Year j 

Fstixnated 

Numbei 

of 

Purchasers 
on Re-sale 

Number Area 

of 

Estates acres 

Fui chase | 

Price 

1 

Amount 

ol 

Ad\ances 

1912-13, 

*54 

II 2,406 

28,402 

28,492 

1913-14' 

40 

3' 935 

17.356 

17.556 

1914-15 1 

5 

2I 263 

5.6001 

5,600 


lit — RE-SALE OF ESTATES PURCHASED 

We will now give figures relating to the re-sales ot the estates pur¬ 
chased. It should be ob&eived that the statistics of re-sale should not be 
taken into account in calculating the total advances made, as otheiwise 
the credit given in these operations of puichase and re-sale would be counted 
twice 


§ I. RE-SAr.E OF ESTATES PURCHASED BY THE ESTATES COMMISSIONERS 

n 

We are obliged to group together (Table X) the le-sales of all estates 
purchased by the Estates Commisstouers, as the reports of the Estates 
Commissioners for 1915-16 and 1916-17 only give total figures for the re¬ 
sales of estates purchased directly from lan(flords, in the lUind Judge’s 
Court, and under the Evicted Tenants Acts Thej’ distinguish, however, 
between estates purchased under the Act of 1903 and the Act of 1909. 

For the years 1913-14 to 1916-17 we give figures relating to the 
re-sale of lan^ acquired under the Evicted Tenants Acts. It should be 
noted, however, that the figures for 1915-16 and 1916-17 are induded 
partly in the total figures given for those years for the re-sale of all estates 
piuchased under the Act of 1903 and partly in those for the re-sale of all 
estates purchased under the Act of 1909 

Part of the land acquired under the Evicted Tenants Act is sold to 
persons other than ericted tenants. On the other hand, the lands so 
acquired are not the only lands utilised for the re-instatement of evicted 
tenants as part of the untenanted land acquired under the Acte of 1903 
and 1909 is also sold to such persons. 




TAuuli X. - - Re-sale to Tenants of Estates purchased directly from Latidlord and in Land Judge’s Court. 
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§ 3 . Re-saee op estates purchased by the congested 

DISTRICTS BOARD. 

ITy to March 31st, 1917, the Congested Districts Board had devoted 
more attention to the acquisition and improvement of estates than to their 
re-sale to tenants. In consequence the re-sales had fallen very far behind 
the purchases and the Board had still a large number of estates on their 
hands awaiting re-sale. 

Advances for re-sale were made in the following different manners: 
(i) Advances in cash by the I^and Commission for re-sale of estates 
purchased under the Act of i8g6. Although no further purchases under 
this Act were being made in the years under review, the re-sale of estates 
so purchased was still proceeding. 

(3) Advances in cash b3^ the I^d Commission for re-sale of estates 
purchased under Sections 77 of the Act of 1903. 

(3) Advances in cash b3’ the Land Commission for re-sale of estates 
purchased under Sections 73 and 79 of the Act of 1903. 

Tabi^E XI. — Re-sales to Tenants of Estates purchased by the Congested 

Districts Board, 


(ce) Re-sale of estates purdiased 
tinder Section 43 of the Act 
of i8o(). 


(b) Re-bale of estates puichased 
under Section 77 of the Act 
of 1903 . 


\eaT 


I Number 
ot 

X^oaas 


Area 

lU 

Acres 


Rent 

(of 

tenanted 
land only}! 


Parebase 

Price 


I Amount 
of 

Advances 
“ £ 


1912- 13 

1913- I4 

1914- 15 

1912-13 

19x3-14 
1014-15 I 


33 

31 


2 

X 5 

25 


272 

91 

2,3071 

551 

263 

6,360 

2 X8 

49 

1,568 

69 

33' 

834 

204 

56 ] 

1,146 

530 

192 

4.901 


2,307 

6^60 

1.568 

834 

1,146 

4 . 9 «»t 


(c) Re-sale ot estates purchased 1912—13 
undei Sections 7s and 79 of 
the Act of 1903 (Advances by 9 3 i 
the I/Ond Commissioners). . I I 9 I 4 *"X 5 


847 

6|0 

247 


I 7 » 364 | 

12,959' 

5.822! 


4.95*' 

4.933I 


io 8 ; 83 i 

109,3461 


108,231 

108,496 


2,212 


50.055 


50,053 


(d) Total advances by X^and i 
Commission under headings 
(ft), (6) and (c).1916-17 


61 


i,8i6i 

03 


412 

74I 


9,265 

1.523 


8,895 

1,523 


(t) l<e-bale ot estates pm chased ' 

imdei Sections 72 and 79 of . I 

the Act of 1903 (Advances by ^ 3 - 4 
Estates Commissioners). . . ’ 


1 

I 9 | 546 


421 


1 o, 97 X 


io, 97 X 
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(4) Advances by the Estates Commissioners for the re-sale of estates 
purcha^d under Sections 72 and 79 of the Act of 1903. Only in 1913-14 
were such advances made. 

In a considerable number of cases purchase agreements had been 
lodged with the Estates Commissioners for the re-sale of estates purchased 
under the Sections 72 and 79 of the Act of 1903, as modified by the Act of 
1909, but in no case had the holding been vested in the purchasing tenants 
and, therefore, no advance had been made. 

Table XI gives particulars of the re-sales of estates purchased hy the 
Congested Districts Board. The Reports of the Land Commissioners for 
1915-16 and 1916-17 do not give separately the advances under the different 
headings, but give combined figures for the te-sale of estates purchased 
under all the Acts from 1896 to 1903. 

§ 3. RE-SALB of DERIESNES. 

Under the Act of 1903, the Estates Commissioners are empowered to 
advance money to landlords to buy back their demesnes, in the same man¬ 
ner as they advance money to a tenant to purchase his holding. The 
landlord is, in fact, treated for the purpose of land purchase, as if he were 
the tenant of the demesne. The practical effect of this provision is to 
give to the landlord an additional amount of ready money (or stock) which 
he repays by annual instalments. 

In Table XII we give the figures relating to the re-sale of demesnes. 
These figures are, however, with the exception of the re-sales of demesnes 
on estates purchased by the Congested Districts Board, included in the 
figures already given of the re-sale of estates. 


IV. — i^rA7Jfsrics up ro march 31^1, i-n; 

^ I. Sales between landlord and tenants. 

We will now give statistics of aU land purchase credit in Ireland up 
to March 31st, 19x7. 

Table XIII contains the statistics of sales between landlord and ten¬ 
ant. In these we include sales under the Irish Church Act, 1869, although 
this Act is not included in the statutory definition of Land Purchase 
Acts. " Unfortunately our figures for sales under this Act are not com¬ 
plete ; nor are those for sales under the Acts of 1870 and 1881. 

§ 2. Estates purchased. 

The figures which we give in Table XIV for estates purchased are al- ‘ 
most complete. We are unable, however, to give the estimated number 
of purchasers on the re-sale of lands purchased by the Congested Districts 
Board out of its own funds- 
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Table XII. — Re-sale of Dememes. 


Year 


ha* I Amount 

A i I Area i Fuicbase ^ 

I >41 in Acres Price I 
1^5*8 'Advances 


|I9I2-I3 

«] Dcmesues ou Cbtates in ^hich diicct bales 1913-14. 
between landlord and tenant have taken ^5. 
place ttndcr the Act of 1903. 

jigie 17 


b) Demesnes on estates in which direct sales 19*2-13. 
between landlord and tenant have taken 1913-14. 
place under the Act of 1909. ]i9l4-l5. 

(c) Demesnes on estates purchased by the 1912-13. 
Estates Commis^ners direct from land- 1913-I4. 
lord under the Act of 1903. II914-15. 

(<i) Demesnes on estates purchased by the 1*9*2-13. 
Eshdes Conunissioneis direct from Lind- 119x3-14. 
lords under the Act ot 1909 1914-15. 

(t) Demesnes on estates purchased by the 

Estates Commissioners in the I/ondJudge’f '*9*4 *5 
Court under the Act ol 1903 


(/) Demesnes on estates purchased by 
Estates Commissioners in thel^and Judge’s 
Court under the Act of 1909. |*9*|"I4‘ 

(J Demesnes on estates purchased by Es- ^0x5-16. 
tates Commismoners under Act of 1903.1 ^ 

Total of (c) and (e) |19I^*7* 


(/t) Demesnes on estates purchased by Es- 
tates Commissioners undca: Act of 1909. | 

Total of (d) and (/;, 19*0-17. 


(£) Demesnes on estates purchased by the *9*3■*4- 
Cougested Districts Board under Secs 1915-16 
72 and 79 of Act of 1903. 1916-17. 


I9I3‘*4* 

(f) Demesnes on estates purchased by the 
Congested Districts Board under Act of ' 

19^. *9*5-16. 

1916-17. 


2,616 

4*»436 

38,480 

6,107 

*01,293 

84.034 

6,437 

92,133 

85.101 

4,709 

81,089 

61,684 

3,022 

48,291 

44,326 

1,168 

9,300 

8.45* 

5*9 

7.8241 

7,754 

1,002 

21,420 

20,580 

2.45*1 

24,995 

24,905 

i,900| 

26,752 

20,977 

833| 

10,3231 

*0,323 

735 

11.392 

11,39a 

263 

3,200 

2,097 

93 

1,097 

1 

1,097 

72 

1 

1,826 

1,826 

*03 

1.2*5 

1,215 

472 

6,593 

^593 

641 

9,063 

9,063 

97 

1,222 

1,222 

39I 

743' 

735 

419| 

5.74a' 

3,728 

573 

6,960! 

6,960 

607 

8.149I 

7,619 

295 

2,3151 

2.3*5 

844 

4.979 

4,979 

655 

8,500 

8,500 

694 

6474 

6,374 

1,2X1 

15.868 

*5.359 





Tabi,® XI] Si *fS hetwem Landlord ai enani np to March 31s 1917 
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!j 3. Re-sai^ or estates BURCHASED. 


The total figures for re-sales, up to March 31st, 1917, of estates pur¬ 
chased (Table XV) are fairly complete. It is not, however, possible to 
give them in detail, as the Reports of the l^and Commissioners and of the 
Estates Commissioneis for 1915-16 and 1916-17 are so much more condensed 
than those for previous years. 

In regard to the re-sale of holdings on estates purchased by the Con¬ 
gested Districts Board it should be noted that Table XV groups the estates 
according to the Act under which th^ were sold. The estates purchased 
under the Act of 1896 were partly re-sold under the Acts of 1891 and 1896, 
but partly under the Act of 1903. The heading'' Estates re-sold under the 
Act of 1903 (advances by Land Commissioners) ” corresponds to beading 
(<f) of Table XI and includes the resales under the Act of 1903 of estates 
purchased under the Act of 1896, under Section 77 of the Act of 1903, and 
under Sections 72 and 79 of the Act of 1903. 

It should also be noted that the figures for the re-sale of estates pur¬ 
chased by the Congested Districts Board do not indude the re-sales of any 
holdings for which the tenant pays entirdy in cash, without obtaining an 
advance. This does not, of course, mahe any difference in the amount 
of the advances, but slightly reduces the other figures. 

All the estates purchased by the Land Commissioners under the Acts 
of 1881, 1885 and 1896 having been re-sold, the figures for re-sales are the 
same as those for purchases. 

In Table XVI we give statistics of the re-sales of demesnes on estates 
in which sales have taken place between landlord and tenant and on estates 
purchased by the Estates Commissioners. These figures are, however, 
induded in the total figures given in Tables Xni and XV. In order to 
give a complete statemeit of the demesnes re-sold, we repeat the figures 
given in Table XV for the re-sale of demesnes on estates purchased bj’ the 
Congested Districts Board. 


§ 4. Aggregate figures. 


We are now in a position to give a^^ate statistics up to March 
31st, 1917. These, however, can be presented in two different ways, 
according as we wi^ to ascertain the total sums advanced by the various 
administrative bodies concerned for the purpose of converting the tenant 
farmer into the proprietor of his holding, or the number of tenant-farmers 
to whom their holdings have actually been sold. 
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Table XVI. — Resales of Demesnes up to March ^jst, 1917. 



Number I 

of 

Area 

iu 

Purchase 

Amount 

of 



Acres 

Price 

Advances 

On estates in which sales have taken 
place between landlord and tenant: 



£ 


XTnder the Act of 1903.. 

198 

75.951 

1,262,141 

1,081,620 

Under the Act of 1909. 

H 

3*130 

43,406 

41.647 

Total re-sales of demesnes on estates 
in which sales have taken place be¬ 
tween landlord and tenant ..... 

212 

79.o8r 

1,305,547 

1,123,267 

On estates purchased by the instates 
Commissioners: 





Under die Act of 1903. 

93 

27.941 

370,214 

354.355 

Under the Act of 1909 .....] 

10 

2,316 

33.091 1 

1 29,910 

Total re-sales of demesnes on estates | 
purchased by the ^states Conunis- | 
sioners .. | 

1 

103 1 

i 

j 

30,257 

j 

i 403,305 

384,265 

On estates purchased by the Congested 
Districts Board : 

j 

I 

1 

i 



Re-sold under the Act of 1903 . 

14 J 2,609 

1 38.659 

35,583 

Re-sold under the Act of 1909 . . 

10 

3,405 

i 35,721 

j 35,512 

Total re-saies of demesnes on estate:^ 
purdiased by the Congested Districts 
Board. 

24 

6,014 

i 

74,380 


Total re-sales of demesnes. | 

339 

115,352 

i 1.783,232 

1,578,327 


In the first case, the aggregate figures will be obtained by adding to¬ 
gether the total figures for sales between landlord and tenant to the total 
figures of advances for the purchase of estates. It should be noted that the 
number of loans shown in Table XVII represents in the case of sales between 
landlord and tenant the actual number of tenant-purchasers, but in the 
case of estates purchased it represents the estimated number of purchasers 
on re-sale. 
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Table XVII. — Aggregate Statistics^ up to March 3isf, 1917, of Advances 
tnade for purposes of Land Purchase. 


Number Number , , , .r. ^ Amount 

- ^ ^ ^ Area in Ames Purchase Price . . , _ 

of Loans of Estates ' of Advances 


f- £ 


Sales between land 

loid and tenant . . 23q^66o|(x) 11,500 

Estates puichascd for 

le-sale to tenantb . (4) 75,3051 2,oooj 


All advances made for 
puiposeb of land 
purchase - \ 


W 3*4.965 


!(») 7.77*.630| 3) 83.753.575 82,178,881 

I ' 

*.495.382| 16,567,9861 16,453,298 


I 


(x) 13,500(11) 10,267,0121(3)100,321,561 98,<*34,I79 

I 


VI) Not including sales under the Acts of 1869, 1870 and 1881 —(2) Not including 
sales under the Aei of 1869 —(3) Not indudmg sales under the Acts of 1869 and 1870 
— (1) Not including the purchase of land by the Congested Districts Board out of its 
own funds. 


To the total amount of advances should, perhaps, be added the sums 
spent by the Congested Districts Board on the improvement of the estates 
purchased. These sums will afteiwaids be recovered when the estates 
are sold to the tenants, and may, therefore, be consideied as advances for 
purposes of land purchase. Up to March 31st, 1917, the amount spent 
on improvement was £1,438,616. If this jfigure be included, the total 
amount of advances was £100,07-2,795. 

In Table XVIII we give the statistics rdating to tenant-tarmeis to 
whom their holdings have actua% been sold The aggregate figures are 
obtained by adding the total figures for sales between landlord and tenant 
to the total figures for re-sales of estates purchased. 
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Table XVITI. — Aggregate t:>tatisUcs up to March 31s/, I 9 i 7 » of allhol dings 
(and demesnes) sold to the occupiers under the Land Purchase Acts. 


Number 
ot Loans 


Area 
m Acres 


Rent 

(of tenanted 
land only) 


Purdiose 

Price 

L 


Amount 
of Advances 

£ 


Sales between landlord 
and tenant . - • • 

Re-sales of estates pui- 
ebased. 


All holdings (and demes¬ 
nes) sold to the oc 
cupieis . 


239.660(1)7,771,530(2)3,939,754 (2) 83,753,575 


35*752 


1,041,202j(3) 317.6261 


9,054,877 


82,178,881 

8.937*386 


275,412111) 8,812,632 4) 4.2‘>7,380 121 


92,818,452. 


91,116,267 


(z) Not inctudlng sales under the Act of 1869. —- (a) Not indludiiig sales under the 
Acts of 1869 and 1870. — (3) Not induding re-sales of estate? purchased under the Act 
of z88i. — (4) Not including sale^ under the Acts of 1869 and 1870, nor re-saUs under 
the Act of 1881. 


The imperfection which we have noted in the case of le-sales recuis in 
the aggregate figures in Table XVTII. It does not, however, affect the 
total amount of advances. 

Our figures clearly indicate the large scale upon which credit has been 
given in Irdand for land purchase, and the extensive areas which have already 
become the property of the farmers who cultivate them. The operations 
which they represent form the second stage of an agmrian revolution, the 
first stage of which consisted in making the tenant-farmer the joint owner 
of his holding by giving him fixity of tenure, by legally recognising his 
tenant-right (that is, the value of his interest in the holding) and giving 
him the right to sell it freely, and in establishing a special tribunal for fix¬ 
ing fair rents. The process is rapidly approaching completion and the 
day is not far distant when the tenancy system in Ireland will have en¬ 
tirely given place to the system of occup^nng ownership. 






Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE vSCOTTIvSH LAND COURT IN 1916 AND 1917. 


OFFlCIAIy SOURCES: 

Rrvovlx by thb Scottish I^and Coxtbt as to thbir rBocxBoiNGs under the Smalt^ i^and- 
HOLDBRS (SCOTIAND) ACTS 1886 TO i9ii,for the year trum ist JaiiUviry to 31st Decem¬ 
ber 1916. Edinburgh, 191 7 - 

Idem for the year from 1st January to 31st December 1017. liclinbursh, 191.S. 


In our issue for June 1917 (i) we explained the conditions of land 
tenure in Scotland which led to the establishment in 1911 of the Scottish 
Land Court, and the functions of this court, and we reviewed its work in 
1915. We propose now to examine its accomplishment in 1916 and X917. 


§ I. The work of the court. 

As in 1915 the court was mainly occupied by the constitution of new 
small holdings and the enlargement of existing holdings, the modification 
of rents, the fixing of the amount of compensation due to outgoing tenants, 
and grants of leave to assign holdings. 

(a) Tlut Constitution mid Enlargement of Small Holdings. 

In this important department of its work the court accomplished fcir 
less than m 1915, laigdy owing to the increasing concentration of the nation 
on the business of the war. As we explained in the article already cited 
schemes for the constitution of new holdi:^ and for enlargements are 
prepared by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland and presented to the Land 
Court for acceptance or rejection. But in 1916 and 1917 the Board was crip¬ 
pled by the fact that its grants from Parliament were curtailed or suspend¬ 
ed, and at the same time the cost of building and fencing had risen to an 
extent which enormoudy increased the expense of its tindertakings. In 


(I) Pages 64 to 74. 
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1916, for instance, the Board applied to the court for authority to form cer¬ 
tain new holdings and enlarge certain existing holdings on the densely" po¬ 
pulated island of Lewis, a scheme which concerned the settlement of some 
130 families. But later in the same year the Board successfully petitioned 
that all proceedings connected with this scheme might be suspended, owing 
to the very considerable expenditure which its realization at this time would 
have involved, and the difficulties due to the absence on naval or military 
service of an overwhelming proportion of the men of military age in the 
districts aftected. 

The expensiveness of constituting new holdings was made yet more se¬ 
rious hy a decision m the House of Lords, as supreme court of appeal, in a 
kivsuit regaiding the right of landlords to compensation The House of 
Lords hdd that the Land Court or an arbiter, as the case may be, is 
entitled to award compensation to a landlord for any reduction in the pos¬ 
sible selling value of his estate directly due to the establishment thereon of 
small holdings, even when the rental of the estate is not diminished. This 
indefinite liabiHt3"to pay compensation to landlords for a loss of value based 
on sentimental grounds handicapped the formation of mall holdings from 
1916 onwards. 

Small holdings are formed and enlarged either b^" a compulsory order 
of the court or by agreement with the landlord. 

Tabi,k I. — New small holdings compulsorily formed. 



Number 


Area * 



Rent fixed 

Cottaty 

1 

1916 1 

1917 

Arable 1 
01 old arable 

Outrun 

1 Common 

1 pasture 

' 1 

X9z6 

1 

1917 




Z916 i igi 7 

zgz6 Z917 

19Z6 i 

19^7 






Acres, Acres, 

Acres, 

Acres! 

Acics 



Aigyll • • « • a . 

16 


179 

— 1849 

1 — 1 


1 345 

X 55 

Ayr. ... 

1 

— 

246' 




50 


OculhuLss . 

7 

— 

4211 — 

xy 3 ‘ — 

1 - 


207 


Inverness . . , 

71 

— 

*<> 3 | 


8,67a 


117: 

KinCciidine 


— 

III 




fex 


Midlotliian . . . 


— 

1 380 




4x1 


Oifcney . 

1 -1 

2 

1 — 18 1 

—, 4* 




10 

Peebles . ... 

1 j 1 


* 36 | — I 




128 


Perth . 

z 

■ 

2 

1 *3 71 




X 4 

6 

Renfrew .... 

i ® 

I 

1 T 9 ■\ 9 \ 

— — 




50 

Selkirk .... 

— 

12 

—■ ' 4*4 

— ! *97 

—, 

ZO9 

» — 

343 

Wigtown. 

II 

— 

{ 6x1 

391 

1 



406 


Total . 

160 



* 3*1 

8,672! 

— 

1,824 

565 


“ Roods and poles are not given except as swelling the totais. 
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In 1916 the court authorized the constitution by compulsory order 
of 36, in 1917 that of only 13 new holdings, as against 197 in 1915 At the 
same time schemes for the compulsory formation of 25 new holdings were 
withdrawn by the Board of Agiicultuie in 1916 as against 32 in 1915. In 
1915 the number of new holdings constituted under compulsory powers of 
which tenants were actuallj^ registered had been 176, but in 1916 the corre¬ 
sponding number was 66 and in 1917 only 21 The following figures give 
particulars as to the holdings of whidi the compulsory fonnation was thus 
completed by the registration of tenants in 1916 and 1917. 

In 1916 the I^and G)urt also registered nine tenants of new holdings 
formed by the landlords by agreement, as follows . 

Table II. — New Small Holdings Formed by Agreement. 


County Number 


Ayi. 5 

Oumfiies . I 

Inverness 2 

Ross and Cromarty' i 

Total 9 


1 

Arable 

Area 

Outrun 

Common pasture 

acie*. 

acre* 

acres 

165 

22; 

— 

8 

— 

4 ,<ji 6 

24 

105 

— 

13 

126 

- 

212 

459 

4,916 


Nine new small holdings had thus been formed in 1915 but in 1917 no 
small holdings were constituted by agreement 

From the time the Ivand Court was constituted in iqii until 31 De¬ 
cember 1917 it registered 393 tenants of new small holdings by compulsory* 
powers and 235 b^' agreement, that is 628 altogether. In the same period 
it authorized the constitution of 742 new holdings, extending over 25,369 
acres of arable land, 5,554 acres of outrun and 52,766 acres of common 
pasture. The average yearly rent fixed for each of these was ti8 

As regards the enlargement of existing holdings, this also proceeded 
much more slowly in 1916 and in 1917 tlian in previous years. In 1916 the 
court authorized the compulsoiy enlargement of four small holdings in the 
Orkney Islands by the addition of arable land and outrun, and the compul- 
soiy addition of a laige area of common pasture to 55 holdings in the 
Shetknds. In 1917 it similarly authorized the addition of oiitiun and 
common pasture lands to 22 holdings in Argyll and Ross and Cromarty. 
In 1915 it had authorized the enlargement of 61 holdings. Five applica¬ 
tions for enlargements were withdrawn by the Board of Agriculture 
in 1916. The enlargements formally completed in 1916 and 1917, either 
by compulsion or by agreement, were all in the Hi^ilands and Islands. 
The following were made by agreement: 
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TablR in. —Etdargements of Holdings by Agreemmt Formally compleltd. 

Aiei 


Niimbet 


Count. 

1 


1 Amble 

01 old atablc 

Outrun 

^ Coxmuon poatme 




19x6 1 

1917 

19x6 

1917 

1916 1 

X917 




acres 

acres 

acres 

acre* 

acics 

icres 

vigju 

* 1 

1 

* 1 

4 

12 

7 

1 — 

135 

C iithuess . 


t 

_ 1 

1 

1 ^3 

— 1 


— 

470 

In\eiiiess 

1 8 1 

6 

49 

61 

36 ' 

08 

_" i 

9,403 

Ro«sb «iu<l Ciomiit3 

2 ♦ 

— 

i f 1 

— 

1 2 

— 

820 

— 

Suthalaud 

1 _ 

1 

— i 

3 

' — 

2 

1 _ 

3,501 

Total 

It 

12 

'« I 

1 

81 , 

1 i 

1 51 1 

1 79 

S20 1 

I 3»509 


* The extent ot ouc ciilai4<.ni<-nt is not stati d 


From 1911 to 31 December 1917 the court authorized the enlargement 
of 429 holdings, the extensions comprising altogether 2886 acres of arable 
land, 761 acres of outrun and 31,035 acres of common pasture. 

• (b) The Modification of Rents 

During 1916 and 1917 the Dand Court continued its work of fixing fair 
rents for small holdings. This enterprise has mainly been, ever since the 
court's institution, one of reducing rents. A practice had arisen on many 
estates of raising the rent of land which had acquired an increased value in 
consequence of tenants’ improvements. Cases have been discovered in 
which iciiits were doubled aftei a change of ownership, one in which they 
were quadrupled The I^and Court's reductions of rent are geneially 
made in obedience to the principle that no lent is to be allowed on any im¬ 
provements made by the tenants or their predecessorb unless payment or 
fair consideration for budi improvements has already been received from the 
landlord or his predecessors Other factors considered in altering rents are 
the condition and value of the landlord’s impiovements and equipment, the 
insufficiency and small value or depredation of his improvements, the qual¬ 
ity and productiveness of the land, and the situation of the hol^ngs with 
respect to markets and means of communication and transport. 

It has been suggested that the higher prices received during the years 
of war for stock and agricultural produce would justify raised rents: but the 
members of the Land Court point out in thdr report that these higher prices 
have been at least partially counterbalanced by the increased cost of la¬ 
bour, foodstuffs, se^ and fertilizers, the decreased means of transport and 
“the less easy access to markets , 

We should recall, in connection with the fixing of rents, the distinction 
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explained in oui previous article between the crofters or “ landholders ” 
who own the buildings on theii small holdings and have certaia rights of 
pasturage and the " statutory small tenants whose landlords have paid 
for the buildings on their land 

The following figures summarize the modifications of rent eftected by 
the court in 1916 and 1917 as compared with previous years. The rents 
are usually fixed for a term of seven years It will be noticed that when 
the rents of statutory small tenants have been altered for the second 
time they have been not reduced hut increased. 

Table IV — Modtfication of Re>i;^, 1911 to 1917. 

X 915 19 x 6 1917 19 x 1 17 


RBNIS FIXED 
HOLDINGb 

(j) For iht fifst iiiht 
No 0*“ holdin^-j 
Ratt of 1 eduction 


FOR L^iNDHODDERS 


430 139 

2 56 pel cult 22 per cuit 


(b At iU e\p»v of ^ yems afut /mi 
fLductwn 

No of lioldms;b 

Rate of 1 eduction onfiibt fixed leutb 

RCNrb FIXED FOR THE HOLDINGS OF 
STATUlORY SMALL XENAKIS 

(1) For the first Hm* 

No of holdings 
Rate of reduetioii 

(n) At the e xpiry of 7 \e‘»s afUi fust 
ftductton 

No ol holfluit'i « 

Rite of increase 


^01 

15 pci cent 


x6o 

17 pa cent 


217 

n pu cent. 


243 I 45 

20 percent |i8p cent I i8 pci cent 


12 

15 pel cent. 


2 

2 pel cent 


1,896 

2S pel cent 


1,956 

10 pel cent 


930 

21% 1*. cent. 


14 

13 per cent 


(c) Compm^ation for Improvements 

A landholder may, at the expiry of his tenancy, receive compensation 
fiom his landlord for aU improvements suitable to his holding which have 
been voluntarily executed by himsdf ox by any predecessor of his who be¬ 
longed to his family, unless the landlord or his predecessor has already 
granted payment or fan compensation for such improvements A statutory 
small tenant is s’milailv' entitled to compensation only for improvements 
specified in the Agricultiual Holdings Act, 1908, and executed b^: himself 
after gimng notice t*»the landlord and receiving the latteris written consent. 
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The compensation due to landholders is assessed by the Land Court, that 
due to statutory small tenants is fixed by arbitration and is therefore 
outside the court's competence. 

Aijplications for compensation were granted by the Land Couit as 
follows in 1916 and 1917: 

Table V. — Compensatiou for Improvements. 


No of successful 
claimants 


Amount claimed | Amount awaidcd 


County 



19x6 i 

1917 

191b 

1917 

xgi6 

1 T917 

- 



£ 

r « “ 

£ 

r 

Aberdeen 

T 

— 


_ 1 

65 

— 

Aig\ 11 . 

— 

2 

1 

1 

290 

— 

221 

Caithness . 

6 

4 

819 

1 67^ 

^68 

1 

355 

Inverness 

5 

2 

1,196 

1 -101 

582 

139 

Ross and Ciomaity 

I 

— 

100 

— 

88 

1 — 

Sulheiland 

I 

I 

246 

160 

182 

xz8 

Total 

14 

9 


1,527 

1 , 3^5 

833 


(d) Assignment of SnuxU Holdings. 


Increasing advantage is taken of the power given by the Act of 1911 
to a landholder whose illness, old age or infirmity disables him from work¬ 
ing to assign his holding with the court's leave to his wife, or to the*member 
of his family who would succeed him if he were to die intestate. 

Leave thus to assign their holdings was granted within the crofting 
area to 61 landholders in 1914, to ^ in 1915, to 66 in 1916 and to 73 in 
1917. 


(e) Cofiversion of Statutory Smdl Tettants into Landholders. 

The Act of 1911 provides for the continuance as such of landholders* 
holdings which become vacant. But the holdings of statutory small ten¬ 
ants have no guarantee of permanence saving for a clause in the same Act 
which forbids that they be “ merged in or amalgamated with any other 
holding... except with the sanction of the Board The number of statu¬ 
tory tenants' holdings therefore tends to decrease as tenants renounce their 
tenancy or die without leaving successors, or as the holdings become vacant 
from other causes. 

In spedal circumstances a man may come to hold as a landholder the 
land of which he was previously the statutory small tenant. The Act of 
1911 rules that if a landlord, on renewing a tenancy, fail to provide the 
holding with buildings enabling the tenant to cultivate it in accordance with 
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the tenn>s of the lease or agreement, or if he fail to maintain the buildings and 
permanent improvements required for the cultivation and reasonable equip¬ 
ment of the holding, the tenant may apply to the !Land Court to have 
the status of landholder awarded to himself and his successors in the holding. 

Statutoty small tenants have taken advantage of this clause of the 
Act to an increasing extent. After they have made the required applica¬ 
tion to the Land Court the landlords have in some cases made good the fail¬ 
ure imputed to them, executing repairs, building work and improvements. 
But most irequently the landlords have intimated that they do not wish to 
undertake these works and have consented to the conversion of the statu¬ 
tory small tenants concerned into landholders. Often it has been recognized 
that the tenants can, with the help of their friends, execute repairs and erect 
buildings at a much less cost than the landlords. When a statutory small 
tenant becomes a landholder the Land Court lowers his rent in considera¬ 
tion of the fact that he has taken upon himself the obligation to carry out 
building, repairs and improvements. 

In 1916 twenty statutory small tenants* holdings in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff and Caithness and in the Shetland Islands became land¬ 
holders* holdings; and the aggregate rent due for them was therefore re¬ 
duced from £244 to £217.12^,, that is by an average sum of about 26s. a 
holding. 


§ 2. THU QT’USTION OF GAME PRESERVATION. 

It is a historic grievance of the Scottish peasantry that land which vrs 
cultivated by their ancestors in small holdings or used for pasturage has 
been converted into deer forests and grouse moors, often by persons who 
have no real connection with Scotland and look upon the country merely 
as a playground. The following figures show the area in the five northern 
counties — Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland and Caith¬ 
ness — ocaipied by deer forests or otherwise exclusively reserved for sport 
since 1883: 

1883 : 1,710,000 acres 
1898 2,510,000 » 

1904: 2,920,000 » 

1912: 2,932,000 

The total area of these lands in all Scotland in 1912 was 3,600,000 acres 
and there also existed other deer forests partially let to farming tenants or 
occasionally used by the owner for grazing sheep or cattle. One deer fo¬ 
rest foimed by an alien covered 200,000 acres and stretched across Scotland 
from sea to sea. 

In 1883-84 a royal commission recommended that the further exten¬ 
sion of deer forests should be hmited in order that small holdings might 
not be curtailed and the land of agricultural tenants might be protected 
against the depredations of deer and game. The only result was a provi- 
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sion in the Act of 1886 that crofters or landholders might apply for en¬ 
largements of their existing holdings from a deer forest, and that such 
enlargements, when granted, would give the landlord no right to compensa¬ 
tion and entitle the sporting tenant only to a reduction of his rent for the 
remainder of his lease. 

The De^ Forests Commission of 189^-95 reported that the following 
areas, which included deer forests, some grouse moors and some grazing 
lands of large farms, might fitly be used to form new crofters’ holdings, to 
extend existing holdings, and to form medium-sized farms: 

In Argyll. 373»8i3 acres 

In Inverness. 549>598 » 

In Ross and Cromarty. 323,233 ♦ 

In Sutherland. 395*898 i> 

In Caithness. 86,410 » 

No action was taken on this report; and, as our previous figures hive 
shown, the process of turning agricultural and pastoral land into wilderness 
continued. Further, the late dedsiou of the House of Lords with re¬ 
gard to the compensation payable to a landlord when small holdings are 
estabhshed on his land, to which we referred in the early part of this article, 
has put an end to the inclusion without liability to pay compensation of 
parts of deer forests in small holdings. Only some temporary war regula¬ 
tions and the recent voluntary concessions of certain landlords, notablv 
the Duke of Sutherland, have occurred to improve the situation in that they 
have allowed tenants to graze their stock in deer forests. 


§ 3. Suggested amendments of the small landholders’ acts. 

The Small Landholders’ (Scotland) Acts, 1886 to 1911, which empower 
the Land Court, definitely limit its competence. In its report for 1916 the 
cou^ ^rnestly recommends that these Acts be amended with a \'iew to 
maintaining, if not enlarging, the class of Scottish small holders. 

The following are the main reforms suggested: 

(a) Definition of SnuiU Ldndlwlders, — It is recommended: 

(1) that the distinction between landholdeisandstatutory small tenants 
be abolished, and that a statutory small tenant be declared entitled to 
the benefit of all provisions in the Act of 1911 for landholders, except that 
his tenure should continue to be based on successive renewals of tenancy 
to the tenant and his heirs, legatees or assigns ; 

(2) that the Small Landholders* Acts which have hitherto only applied 
to tenants of no more than 50 acres pajdng a rent of no more than £50 a 
year should, except in the Lewis, be extended at least so that they apply 
to tenants of 100 acres of land paying a rent of fiioo a year. 

(b) Free Use of Small Holdings.~T!h& removal of certain restrictions 
on the use of their land by small holders is suggested, as follows : 

(i) every tenant should have the right to practise any system of cultiva- 
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tion on his holding, and to use it for an^* purpose of husbandry, including 
the keeping and breeding of live stock, poiiltr\" and bees, and the growing 
of any produce suitable for the food of man or beast or forming the raw ma¬ 
terial of industry"; 

(2) every tenant should be able to dispose of the produce of his holding 
w ithout incurring am- forfeiture or other penalty or liability; 

(3) ever^- tenant should be entitled to use his holding, or any land of 
his holding or building upon it, for the purpose of any subsidiary trade, 
tndustr3- or occupation which is reasonable and does not interfere Avith 
cultivation; 

(4) every tenant should have the right to make am- improvements 
reasonabh- required for the cultivation of his land, according to the practice 
of good husbandry or according to the directions of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, without the consent of his landlord. 

(c) Protcctmi against Game. — It is recommended that every tenant 
have full right to kill and take on his holding any deer, game, vermin or 
other wild animals or birds, in fo far as is neccwssary to Ihe protection against 
damage of his land or its produce. 

(d) Seevriiy of Tenure^ Rctit, Compensation for Improvomenis. — The 
court recommends that no tenant be ejected from his holding unless there 
be a reasonable objection to the continuance of his tenancy-; that rents never 
be raised as a consequence of tenants' impro\ements; and that all outgoing 
tenants receive fair compensation foi their improvements. 

(e) Permanency of Small Holdings.' —The report urges that it be made 
illegal to let any small holding which becomes vacant except to a new small 
holder or as the enlargement of another small holding, or to include it 
within a deer forest or grouse moor, without the consent of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

(f) Reservation of Land for Sport. —The court states that it should not 
be lawful to reser%"e any land only for purposes of sport, unless the Board of 
Agriculture authorizes such reservation, on the terms it considers reason¬ 
able and on the grounds that the land in question cannot be usefully let 
for any purpose of cultivation. 

(g) The Constitution of Nauf Holdings and Enlargem&nt of Existing Hold¬ 
ings. — At present the Board of Agriculture can buy land, for the purpose 
of forming or extending holdings, only by agreement and only in the north¬ 
ern counties. The Land Court suggests that the Board be empowered 
to make these purchases throughout Scotland, be provided with funds to 
do so, and be able at need to compd landlords to land at a price calcu¬ 
lated on the net revenue for a fixed number of years. The purchase of 
Crown lands for the purpose of new holdings should be facilitated. 

As regards the vexed question of compensation due to landlords who 
contmue to own the land of small holdings, the court recommends that no 
compensation in any form be payable to a landlord if the land in question 
be exclusively or mainly reserved for the purpose of a deer forest or grouse 
moor or another sporting purpose, or in any case if the constitation or 
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enlargement of holdings do not directly* eiiLail on him a net loss of revenue 
from the land. 

A further recommendation is that the Board of Agriculture be em¬ 
powered to help tenants to stock new or enlarged holdings, either by loans or 
by a hire-purchase agreement, a preference being given to tenants who have 
served in the navy or army ; and that the Board be empowered to sell hold¬ 
ings situated on land it has purchased to new holders on eipiitable terms, 
making any ad\nsable provision against mortgaging and for the payment 
of the price in instalments. 

The members of the I^and Court point out that the value to the nation 
of the small holders of Scotland and the danger that emigration miy gra¬ 
dually eliminate them make the redress of their grievances an urgent mat¬ 
ter. " They have' \ says the report, “ b^’’ their industry, brought into cultiva¬ 
tion and produced food from lands which large farmers would have used only 
for pasture. They have brought up large families, contributed sons and 
daughters to almost every profession and industry, and have powerfully 
aided in the development of our colonies and dominions. N’o class has more 
promptly”, or in such proportion, or at the cost of greater sacrifices, answer¬ 
ed the call of honour and ixitriotism... There is every reason to fear that, 
unless the Acts intended to preserve and extend small holdings are efftc- 
tively reformed, at least to the extent of urgent necessary ameuduients, and 
as soon as practicable, and unless the system of law and policy which places 
the preservation of deer and other game above the production of food, and 
which permits or encourages the depopulation of the country for the pleasure 
of the wealthy of this and other nations, is completely reversed, this decline 
of population will rapidly accelerate. The younger men will in iucreasiiig 
numbers emigrate to the colonies which offer laud on just and generous con¬ 
ditions, rather than continue to bear the evils and abuses which the benefi¬ 
cent intentions of the legislature have mitigated but as yet have failed to 
suppress ; or they will, as liappcued before the Crofters Act passed, refuse to 
obey land and game laws which they feel to be unjust and often cruel, 
and which are clearly inconsistent with the spirit of modern legislation aiirl 
the national interest 
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THB PROBLEM OE LAND SEl'TLEMENT IN S\MTZERLAND. 


SOURCE: 

Ri.rnard (Dr. Hans), Zurich: DU ImierkoloMsat^on der Schweh, in Zeiischrifi fur 
schwHzcrische Statishk Volkm%rtschaft^ Year ^4, Part 4, 1918. 


§ I. GBlSreRAI, CHARACl'ER OF THE PROBLEM. 

The conception now informing land settlement in Switzerland take^ 
into account experiences of the years of war — the lack of balance between 
production and consumption, and between the density of urban and rural 
population and housing accomodation, the latter being deficient especially 
in the country. 

The problem is therefore, in the last analysis, that of procuring, 
more efficiently than in the past and for the needs of a larger number 
of persons, an area on which foodstuffs arc grown, and that of providing 
for the populations who may be displaced on this area the conditions 
necessarj^ to allowing them to inhabit it. These two aspects of tht 
problem must be kept distinct — the intensification of cultivation and 
enlargement of the cultivated area, and the matter of housing accommo¬ 
dation, 

will brieflj" consider the problem in its two aspects. 


§ z. Area plantep ^V1TH foodstuffs. 

From a table on the subject published by Dr. Bernhard it is evident 
that the proportion of the territory of Switzerland planted with food¬ 
stuffs is one of the smallest among European countries. The number of 
ares so planted per single inhabitant in certain countries appears in the 
following table. 

The factors mainly contributing to this state of affairs are -undoubtedly 
the great industrialization of the country and its special physical imd 
geograpliical conditions, Switzerland bdng largely mountainous. In 
some communes there is hardly any land adapted for cultivation: in 
the commune of Hinterrhein for example, in the canton of the Orisons, 
the cultivated area forms only 0.002 per cent, of the area reserx^ed for 
rural and mountain husbandry. 

The unfavourable position with regard to the growing of foodstuffs 
has therefore pushed Swiss farmers to attempt land settlement. Another 
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Area planted T(ith foudstulfs 




Ares 


Countriee 

WTieat 

Xyc 

1 Potatoes 


Switzciland. 

. , . 

I 

04 

1-5 

France. 


16.6 

3.1 

39 

Great Britain and Ireland. 


2 

005 

1 

Germany. 

• 

3 

95 ' 

5 1 

Tta^y. 


137 

04 

6.8 

Russia. 


186 

204 

3-2 

Belgium . . . 

. • . • 

1 

3.4 

2 6 

Denm^ak. 

. . . 

1.5 

10 1 

2 

\ustiii Huiigaiy. 

. . 

10 I 

65 

39 


motive ib bUpplied by the fact that the cultivated land has not yet been 
made fully productive. Vast aieas of Switzerland, tens of thousands 
of hectares, are, from the point of view of the food-supply, no better than 
uncultivated although they arc used for rearing stock And these very 
lands are largely flat and fertile and would lend themselvCvS well to being 
broken up and cultivated, without any prejudice to the stock faiming. 

Among the uncultivated and depopulated lands the woods, 'which in 
Switzerland cover 900,000 hectares, can be numbered. From the point 
of \dew of laud settlement they represent a very extensive area which 
might bear foodstuffs. But there is certainly a difference between till¬ 
able pasturelands and woodlands; the latter constitute a very precious 
element in the general economy of the country. 

It ib however a fact that in many places in Switzerland there are 
wooded areas where for evident reasons of economy there ought to be 
intensively cultivated land, while elsewhere, as for instance on the slopes 
of the mountain chains, where woods would be entirely in place, that sys¬ 
tem of small holdings prevails w’-hich is t3rpified by farms of low economic 
value and difficult to cultivate. 

If, on the other hand, we examine the conditions of land settlement 
in those parts of the cultivable tenitory which aie already productive, 
we notice the inconveniences of an excessive division of the lands due 
to the lack of housing accomodation for the rural population, who are 
obliged to live in groupings which transgress every law of hygiene and 
economy. This state of affairs excludes much utilization of agricultural 
machinery, as well a? the possibility of solving the problem of housing 
accommodation and the scientific extraction of a yield from the soil without 
loss of time and wealth. The same is true, with due distinctions, of a 
realization of the value of mountain lands. Finally, due account must 
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be taken of the reaction which large hydratilic works developing electric 
power have had on agriculture. Where they have been constructed 
on cultivated lands they have given rise to a far from negligible series 
of inconveniences and often to notable damages. 


§ 3. The problem op housing accomodation. 

Other defects arise out of the problem of housing accommodation. 
Within a comparatively brief space of time Switzerland has been trans¬ 
formed from an agric^tural to an industiial State. Unlike the early 
domestic industries, which maintained the decentralization of the popu¬ 
lation, the industry of factoiies, which developed rapidly, united large 
masses of people in a few centres. It should be noticed that the distri¬ 
bution of the increment of population, estimated at 1,360,000, which has 
acaued to Switzerland since 1850, has not been at all uniform. The 
enlargement of certain Swiss industrial centres in the sixty years between 
1850 and 1910 appears from the foUowdng data: 


Industrial Centres 


Wiiiterthiu town (without subutb«^| ... 

ZUrich 1 i ... 

Bienne » » . 

Basic » » . 

Geneva town and adjacent oojnxnnnea (without suburbs) 


Numbei o£ Inhabitants 


1850 

xoxo 

5,341 


35,406 

190,733 

3,509 

23*679 

27,844 

132,276 

42,127 

123,153 


It is certain that the groupings of dwellings in the industrial centres 
arose without the important problem of provisioning and land settlement 
being taken into account. If a contemporaneous solution of this problem 
had been attempted, the industrial quarters of the large towns would 
have been differently planned, and important allotments of uncultivated 
land at a short distance from many industrial centres could have been 
handed over to the industrial population to be cultivated or made more in¬ 
tensively productive. For this it would have been necessary to build 
on these lands workmen's dwrelliugs connected wdth the town by modem 
means of communication. An excellent opportunity was thus lost of 
obtaining an important contribution to the food-supply from a dass of 
the population unconnected with rural economy and from more or less 
uncultivated lands ; and the urgent problem of providing dwelling accom¬ 
modation for the industrial population remained meanwhile unsolved, and 
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found itself faced b3" perpetual increasing difficulties in inconvenient, 
unhygienic and overciowded districts. 

In this respect the situation of the lural population was somewhat 
better; but the arrangements for housing the agricultural population 
also gave rise to iiiconveiiienoes of various kinds, as we have already 
observed. 


* 

* ^ 

Having dealt with the defective utilization of the soil of Switzer¬ 
land, considenng the matter from the point of view of the cultivation 
of foodstuffs and of housing accommodation, we will pass to a descrip¬ 
tion of the land settlement programme drawn up by Dr. Bemhard in 
view of the conditions we have examined. 


§ 4. Settlement on uncultivated lands. 

The question is above all one of settling uncultivated lands. With 
this object works of land improvement were undertaken with the State’s 
aid, but no woiks of this kind were ever undertaken on the scale required. 
Some cantons subsidized land improvement quite inadequately and thus 
lost the financial aid of the Confederation. The canton of Schwy z throughout 
subsidized land improvement with amounts not exceeding 1000 francs. 
It is dear that results of any importance could not thus be reached. The 
retrogression which had taken place in agriculture then raised to an extra¬ 
ordinary extent the value of litter for animals, so that marshy lands often 
fetched higher prices than cultivated lands. The effective spur of interest 
was thus not present to cause works of improvement to be undertaken. 

Only the deficiency of foodstuffs which became apparent during the 
war and the very high prices of provisions awakened in landowners a de¬ 
sire to improve their lands. The State also, when faced with the increas¬ 
ing difficulties, showed itself more interested in the matter. In the canton 
of Zurich some improvements were undertaken, but works on a really 
large scale have not yet been begun. 

The other problems of land settlement are connected with the effort 
to promote works of land improvement. Among these problems is that 
of forming new settlements of i)casants. There is no lack of land, espe¬ 
cially in the districts far from towns which should be improved. Dr. Bern- 
hard gives the exact situation of land adapted to this puipose. 

There is question of an agricultural imdertaking which would be 
useful from every point of view. Not only would there be a new acquisi¬ 
tion of cultivated land, but these new agricultural units would, at small 
expense, give a larger yield than the old over-divided farms. The plain 
of the Rhone in Valais would be particulgirly adapted to the scheme. On 
it many independent farms, to be cultivated by machinery, and measuring 
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from 10 to /(j hectares each, could be foiined, to the evident advantage 
of the class of small farming landwner«*. 


§ 5. The transference of the agricueturists. 

Another necessary part of land settlement is the transference of agri¬ 
culturists from lands adapted to hydraulic or other works entailing the 
suppression of agriculture. Dr. Bernhard instances the Sihl l^ake scheme. 
He states that in tliis and other like cases a foiced expropriation of peas¬ 
ants, who will be indemnified in accordance with established custom, 
is contemplated. This proceeding is costly, and it does not solve the 
problem, because the peasant cannot with the sum lie receives re-establish 
his farm elsewhere, and is in most cases obliged to emigrate which ob¬ 
viously involves a loss to the national economy. The best solution would 
be to provide for peasfants of this kind the means to find in the neigh¬ 
bourhood a field for their activity corresponding to that they give up, as 
regards both its political and its economic conditions. In other words, 
the case is practicall}’ one for breaking up the uncultivated land in the 
canton of Schwyz along the Dinth, in the upper part of I^ake Zurich, near 
Rotenthurm, near Studen, and between Brunnen and Schwyz, for sub¬ 
dividing this land into independent modern farms, and tor assigning them 
to the peasants of the land near I/ake Sihl. There are about 1,000 hectares 
of land, more than sufiftcient for this purpose. 


§ 6. Aepine and rur-^e economy. 

For the purposes of land settlement Alpine economy, a department 
of husbandry whence the Swiss people derive foodstuffs and live stock 
for exportation, has much importance. Prom the point of view of the 
tourist industry the Alpine economy of Switzerland also deserves the closest 
attention. The problem is one of breaking up uncultivated lairds, improv¬ 
ing farms, making roads, and forming Alpine and technical schools. 

The rural population of the plain has been an object of greater atten¬ 
tion than has the Alpine population. Band settlement desires in this 
sphere to co-operate in the solution of problems of general interest, of 
which those of the redivision of land, rural housing and the campaign against 
the depopulation of the country districts are among the most important. 


§ 7. Gardening by the industriae poptjeation. 

The most conspicuous and valuable task vrhich Swiss land settlement 
is called upon to accomplish is however connected with the victualling 
and housing of the industrial and urban population. We must not forget 
that it was industrialization which in Switzerland gave birth to the 
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mo^'ement for land settlement. The que«ition is one of decentralizing the 
non-agricultural population and bringing it into contact with the soil. 
How can this be done ^ 

Above all, by giving a new impnlbe to the movement to form within 
the drcumierence of towns gardenb of which a quite inadequate number 
exist today. The Swiss statistics as to agriculture give the following as 
the number of square metres on which vegetables are grown per in¬ 
habitant of the urban communes: 


Square metres 


Urban commune of Winterthur.32.1 

) > Zurich.13.5 

/ Basle. 14-5 

• Geneva and suburbs.14.6 

Lausanne.12.3 

> St. Gall. 3.0 

Bienne.29.0 

* La Chaux-de-Fonds. 7.6 


The fact should be boine in mind that before the war the areas culti¬ 
vated as gardens were still smaller and that they were considerably in¬ 
creased in the autumn of 1917 and the spring of 1918. These increases 
are attested by the following trustworthy figures as to the canton ‘of 
Ziixich. 


Comime 


Area cultivated as gardens 
Ares 

Cotnimes ___ 

I 


__ _ 

_ 

X917 

1918 

of Wintcithur. 

1 

•<.456 

5,077 

tTster. 

• • 

1,400 

( 2,100 

sati. 

. . . 

1,380 

' r.969 

WaU. 

- 

1,224 

1,779 

Hoigen. • • ... 

. . 

344 

567 

StSfa. 

- 

900 

i,37<> 

) Affoltem near Zuiich . . 

. 

1,926 

, 2,573 

1 Scliliezea. 

. . . . 

2,131 

1,819 


The increased cultivation as gardens of lands within the circumference 
of industrial towns does not however sufiSce to meet the needs of the in¬ 
dustrial poulations. The lack can be supjJied only by using larger areas 
of uncultivated land, situated at some distance from inhabited centres, for 
this purpose. When this is done the scientific realization of the value of 
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the land by industrial firms or communal administrations is to be prefeired 
to individual cultivation on the part of families of towndwellers or small 
farmers 


§ 8. Indtjstriae I^ 4 ND setti^ment. 

We have still to notice an important part of land settlement, the 
tem, namely, of organizing permanent dwellings for the urban and ruial 
populations. If the consequences of the urban agglomerations of population, 
and of the difficulties of victualling the large towns which arose dining the 
war, be considered, the urgency is understood of the problem of decentra¬ 
lizing industrial towns, and the fact also that this should be considered one 
of the chief problems of land settlement. It is so all the more because, 
owing to the introduction into industry of the new working hours, the 
workman is not obliged to live in the immediate neighbourhood of his 
factory or other place of employment. The electrif3ring of railways will 
do away also with many of the inconveniences of travelling. 

The area of towns which is built upon must not be expanded except 
in accordance with regulating plans. 

It is necessary that in the policy of housing and of planning urban 
centres the principle prevail that every family not following the trade of 
agriculture have the use of a house of its own, and that this house, in accord¬ 
ance with the size, trade and means of the family inhabiting it, either 
have attached to it a few ares of land to be cultivated or have dependent 
on it a regular agricultural holding. It will not be difficult to attain to 
this solution in Switzerland, for most of the industrial centres have in their 
neighbourhood much uncultivated land which would lend itself well to 
being rendered productive by settlement of this kind. 

In these settlements it is essential that agricultural work be done by 
mechanical means, and the planning and grouping of the houses must 
be such that the land to be cultivated can be worked in common and time 
and expense thus economized. 


§ 9. FuEEII/MENT oe the programme or eanp setteement. 

The AOEHCIES AND THE WORK ACCOMPEISHED. 

In the sphere of land settlement experiments of various kinds have for 
a long time been made in Switzerland. The Confederation and the cantons 
have subsidized works of improvement; the communal administrations have 
promoted the cultivation of gardens; industrial firms and communes have 
attempted to solve the problem of housing, etc. But all this represents 
only the beginnings of a movement. The war economy has given a new 
impulse to this activity and has brought a full light to bear on the whole 
importance of land settlement. 

The evils which land settlement is called upon to cure have been determ- 
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ined by the iiidu*^trialization of the countn'. It is therefore just that 
industry' should take a leading part in impro\dng conditions, acting in 
dose union x^dth other economic elements and with the State, and that in- 
dustrj’ should bear the greater burden of the work of executing the pro¬ 
gramme. An important step to'wards solving the problem w’as taken on 
5 July 1918 when the Swiss Assodation for Industrial Agriculture was 
founded in Switzerland, as an institution existing in the public interest. 
It now comprises 150 industrial enterprises of various sizes which have 
united in a sodet3’ in order to meet, b3" breaking up land and cultivating 
on a large scale, the working class’s ever giowdng need for the necessities 
of life. These works should also give emploj merit to w^orkmen if the dan¬ 
gers of unemployment follow on the insufl&dent importation of raw mater¬ 
ial or occur for other reasons. The deed of foundation also contemplates 
the formation of resident quarters, hut initiative where this is concerned 
has had to be postponed owing to the difficulties with w^hich building has 
had to contend during the war. 

As regards the practical working methods of the Swiss Association for 
Industrial Agriculture w’e will notice the organization of industrial agri¬ 
culture in Winterthur. 

In the first place au inventory of the marshy lands situated round 
about Winterthur was sy^stematically made. These lands, most of which 
w’ere communal propert3’, were then taken on long leases (12 to 15 ^'ears) 
b3' the cantonal Office of Food-Supply of the canton of Zurich, aud this 
office then, on the same conditions, granted them to industry in order 
that the land might be broken up and cultivated. The3" wrere let on long 
leases because w'orks of land improvement had to be undertaken on them, 
and they could be ivlly productive and compensate the lessee for expend¬ 
iture on their improvement on^’ after a tew^ 3"ears. 

A new form of lease is exemplified, the lease for use aud improvement. 
The lessee takes over the farm in the state in wdiich he finds it, that is 
no improvements are executed on it, and he is obliged to carr3’ out w’orks 
of land improvement within the period foi w^hich he has the usufruct and 
in accordance with the provisions of ! tate agencies. In such cases he 
natuiall3" has the benefit of State subventions. 

The lease for use and improvement is very W’ell adapted to industrial 
^riculture. It facilitates the acquisition of lands for industrial farms, 
and national agriculture derives piofit from the fact that the execution 
of works of improvement on a large scale is pressed. 

The acti\it3’ of the Swiss Association tor Industrial Agriculture is 
in this first phase directed entireh” towards land settlement. With regard 
also to the problem of populating the countT3’ this society can develop as 
regards its exterior form into a true Swiss Association of lyand Settlement. 

This amplificatioci of programme would require strict collaboration 
with existing institutiens of public utilit^’^ which directlj' or indirectly oc¬ 
cupy themselves with problems of land settlement. It would also necess¬ 
itate a keeping in close touch with authorities in order to obtain uniformity 
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in the execution of measures of land settlement and in order that the whole 
movement might be held within the limits of a wise ecoiiom5\ 

Dr. Bernhard states that in Switzerland an important work in the field 
of land settlement lies before the State. In the fii&t place a Swiss land 
settlement law is necessary. 

It should comprise the following main points: 

1) It should ensure the greatest possible support in all cantons 
to every work of agriculture, especially the impoitant works of land 
improvement ; 

2) It should similarly promote all measures referring to the popula¬ 
tion of rural districts, and should with such object improve the condition 
of mortgages; 

3) It should facilitate the acquisition of lands, and in the first place 
of lands now uncultivated which lend themselves to being settled; 

4) It should provide measures of gradual compulsion b3" w'hich those 
concerned would have to collaborate in the works of public utility con¬ 
nected with land settlement. 

When such a legal basis has been given to land settlement in Swit¬ 
zerland, the Association for I^and Settlement will be responsible for draw¬ 
ing up, together with the authorities, a definite plan which will show all 
measures to be taken, and then lor executing the uoik rapidly* and care¬ 
fully. 


RTJGGBRI AlyBREDO, gerente responsable* 




THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Origin of tec Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

collect, study, and publish as promptlj' as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(J) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(i) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, show ing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(f) study questions concerning agricultuial co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agncultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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UNITED STATES. 

CO-OPERATION FOR THE SALE OF PRODT’CE IN CALIFORNIA 

SOURCE (orFlClAE) 

Third Anxuil Report of tht Sr'ii Mvrbji Dtrfltor of Caliform\ for thf Year 
FND iNG Dfcemblr I, iQiS Sauaiiieiito, 1918 

The development of co-operation toi the sale ot agricultural produce 
in California has already been described in this Review (r). Such co-oper¬ 
ation is due in the mam to the encouiagement given by the State Maifcet 
Commission, and the Annual Reports of the Market Directoi contain ac¬ 
counts of the working of the principal societies The particulais ^hich 
are here given are taken from the Report for 1918. 

§ I Associations fur ihc sale of frith. 

Central Califoniia Berr\ Groner'^ Ahsociatimi- —The piimaiy object 
of this soaetj v^as to protect the glowers of strawlieriies against the loss 
frequently incurred in marketing a commodity so highly peiishable The 
directors of the assoaation decided not to estabhsh any new marketing 
system, but to supeivi&e existing market facilities. AH selling was done 
through the commission houses, but a minimum price was fixed, based upon 
the cost of producing stiawberries and ot delivering them to the markets- 

As the markets ot San Fiancisco and Oakland have not the capacity 


(i) Issue of July 1918 
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to consume all the strawberries produced by the members at this mini¬ 
mum price, it was arranged that all strawberries not finding sale at this 
price on the open market should be diverted to a cosmery at a certain hour 
each day, in order to avoid further loss by deterioration- Whenever there 
was likelihood of the market being oversupplied, a certain percentage of 
the crop was delivered directly to certain canners and preser\’^ers, with whom 
the association had arranged for such deliveries. 

Under this system, the consuming public was supplied with clean, 
fresh stock everj' morning, at no material advance in cost, while the pro¬ 
ducers secured a better general average price per chest than they had pre¬ 
viously” been able to obtain and the usual glut at the height of the season 
was prevented. 

The co-operative marketing of strawberries has prox’eu so successful 
that the association has undei taken to oTgi.nize the sale of other varieries 
of small fruit. 

C^ilifornia Pear Growers* Association. — This association was formed 
in loiy with the primary object of marketing the canning pears grown by 
its members- It was not, however, until the harvest period of 1918 that 
it was able to handle the crop. 

The results of the first year's operations were most satisfactoiy. In 
1917, when theie was no organization, growers who sold to a cannery re¬ 
ceived from S25 to S40 a ton, a price which in many cases meant a loss 
instead of a profit.. The costs of production were, moreover, increasing,, 
and the association, after an investigation, estimated that prices of Ijlyo 
a ton on Xo. i pears and 835 a ton on Xo. 2 pears were necessary in 1918 
to ensure a profit on well managed orchards. 

It was found that there w^ere about 6,000 tons of pears under long-term 
contracts, and the association held a conference with a committee of canners, 
as a result of which the canners agreed to advance the 1918 price 5Jto a 
ton. Besides the pears affected by these contracts, the association had an 
equal quantity for sale to canneries. At first the canners hesitated to 
purchase at the association's price, but by the end of July orders bad been 
booked for every ton at its disposal, and it could have sold a considerably 
larger quantity had it been available. The total gain to the growlers, as 
compared with 1917 prices, is calculated at S228,6i9. 


§ 2. Associations for the saee of dried fruit. 

California Peach Growers. —Xo association in California has rendered* 
more striking services to its members than the California Peach (Trowers. 
Prior to its organization the price of dried peaches had fallen to about 3 cents 
a pound, whereas the cost of production was about 5 cents a pound. The 
association was formed in time to handle the dried peach crop for 1916, 
and it was able to secure for the grower an average price of 6 cents a pound. 
For the season 1917-18 the grower received through the association a fur¬ 
ther increase in price, the average price being 8.32 cents per pouiid. 
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Tliis price was received despite the largest dried iieacli crop in the 
history of the State. Ont of the 40,000 tons produced during the season 
the association sold 32,000 tons, or 73 pei cent. 

The association has done much to improve the methods of harvesting 
and curing the fruit. It has also developed a process for i^eeling peaches 
at a nominal cost, which makes it possible to put on the market peeled dried 
peaches at substantially the same price formerly charged for the intich less 
attractive unpeeled peaches. 

Economies have also been effected in i^acking materials. Moimtain 
timber land was purchased, and a saw mill and a box factory were built. 

At the end of two 3^ears’ operations the association has to its credit in 
capital and suiplub 81,062,344. 

California Prune and Apricot Growen^ -- After handling about 
89,000,000 woitli ot prunes in its first season (1917), the California Prune 
and Apricot Growers had a set-back in iyi8 o^^vdng to the partial failure 
of the crop. It began, however, to undertake the sale of apricots and after 
entering into contracts assuring a fair market, was able to offer the 
drowers an apricot contract, guaranteeing them an initial payment in 
gxces- cf prices paid at an^’ time during the previous season, and further 
eayments bringing the price up to about S40 per ton. During the season 
of 1917 the growers received in no instance more than S30 per ton and in 
many cases much less. 

In one of its recently purchased packing houses the association has 
erected a plant for the extraction of kernels. In anothei, it is manu- 
factuiing small apricots into jam. It has also made a start in the canning 
of dried fruit products, esiiedally prunes. 

The association now numbers more than b,oo(» members and has a 
paid-ui> capital of over a million dollars. 

§ 3, Associations for tih^ sale of egos. 

The PouHry Producers of Central California, — Beginning business 
in February 1017 with a capital of S 10,000, this association had at the end 
of twenty months' business a paid-up capital of 8144,000. In the first 
eight months of 1918 its sales amounted to 82,599,152, an increase of 
nearty 100 per cent, over the corresponding period of the -predous ^’‘ear. 

Owing to the smallness of its initial capital and to its lack of experience, 
the association adopted for its first year's business the comparatively" sim¬ 
ple plan of entering into a contract with 26 San Piancisco wholesale produce 
merchants to take the entire ourput of eggs from the association at the 
daily" prices quoted in the Produce Exchange. It was further agreed 
that the association should be admitted to membership of the Exchange, 
with a representative who should have full pridleges, as a protection 
against the manipulation of prices. 

The system had the disadvantage that the highest prices the associa¬ 
tion could hope to obtain were the Produce Exchange prices, and it was 
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easy for produce merchants unfriendly to the association to offer a slightly 
better price than could be obtained through the association. A certain 
number of the poultrj’men who had contracted to sell all their eggs to the 
association broke their contracts and had to be brought into court to com¬ 
pel them to fulfil their obligations. 

At the end of the first year, it was decided that the association u as in 
a position, by virtue oi its increased capital and its broadened expelience, 
to do its own selling and to develop its own retail, shipping and export 
business- Although some mistakes were made, the results were satisfac¬ 
tory. In January only 2 per cent, of the output was sold to retail 
traders, but by the month of August the proportion so sold had increased to 
20 per cent, and the shipments to outside trade amounted to 25 per cent 
, of the output. In the first six months of 191S, the eggs sold by the *Vs- 
sociation amorrnted to 39 pe: cent, of the eggs sold on the San Francisco 
market 

The increased capital of the association made it possible to undertake 
to store eggs during the flush season instead of forcing them on the market 
to be sold at low prices. Ch^er i? 250,000 worth of eggs were stored in 1018 
and the financial position of the association was such that it was able to 
pay its members the firll current market value in cash for such eggs. The 
members were not, therefore, obliged to wait for part or aU of their returns 
until the eggs were sold. 

In the 34 weeks ending 25 September 1918 the association handled 
212,097 cases of e^s tor hich a total sum of ^2,603,488 was received. 
The cost of working was 2.1 per cent, of the sales. 

The Poultry Producers of Southern CaVfornia, — This association, 
wliich w^as organized in the latter part of 1916, began with an even smaller 
capital than the Poultry Producers of Central California, but it started 
at once to do direct marketing with the trade generally. It had to face the 
keen opposition of the Los Angeles produce merchants, w ho, by emplo5ing 
the same tactics as those of San Francisco, induced some of the members 
to break their contracts with the association. Test cases were brought 
into court and for the defence it was contended that the association was in 
the natuie of a monopoly. This contention was not upheld by the judge, 
who in delivering judgment said, “ I am satisfied that the purpose for w’hich 
the corporation was formed was not to create a monopoly but to stabilize 
the production of eggs for the purpose of seizing the public and in the in¬ 
terests of both the consumer and the producer. 

This decision had a wholesome eflect in settling issues vital not only 
to the Poultry Producers of Southern California but to every co-operative 
association in California as well. From the day the decision was rendered 
the association has made steady piogress. 

At the direction of the association some extremely valuable charts 
have been prepared show’ing the cost of egg production in southern CaH- 
fomia for a series of years. 
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§ 4. Associations bor the sale ob dairy produci:. 

Asisociated Dairymen of California. — With one exception all the large 
co-operative dairy associations of California belong to the federation 
formed in 1917 tinder the name of the Associated Dairymen of California, 
Inc. While the local associations undertake the manufacturing of the pro¬ 
ducts, and also market milk and sweet cream produced by theii members, 
the Associated Dairymen of California markets the manufactured products, 
such as butter, cheese, casein, sugar of milk, evaporated milk, condensed 
skim milk, powdered milk, etc. The Associated Dairj^men will also do col¬ 
lective bu5dng for the local associations. 

Northern California Milk Producers^ Association. — Organized in 1917, 
this association covers eighteen counties in the Xorth of California, and has 
between 900 and 1,000 members. It is not y'et active all over the territory, 
but is extending its work in the different districts as fast as arrangements 
can be completed. Its first work was to market whole milk and it was 
able to return to the dairymen 30 cents per gallon for milk delivered in the 
dty, as compared with the 10 cents which they had previoush’ obtained. 
The Orland Creamery, a farmers' co-operative creamery, has been acquired 
and considerabh’ enlaiged. In Sacramento a large plant is being construct¬ 
ed which will be used for the handling of whole milk and s\%eet cream 
and the manufacture ol butter, cheese and other products. 

Milk Producers of Central California. — This association covers five 
counties in Central California and the number of cows owned by its mem¬ 
bers numbers approximately 2(),ooo. It furnishes the greater part of the 
milk supply of Stockton, Oakland and other Ba5’’ cities. At the time the 
Report was written it was manufacturing about 96,500 pounds of butter 
daily at two creameries which it had purchased. It has also entered into 
contracts for the constniction of a large milk sugar factory, capable of 
dealing with 150,000 pounds of milk i>er day. 

Though paying the members a higher price for milk than they had pre¬ 
viously obtained the Association has been able to set aside large sums to 
pay off the indebtedness on its manufactuiing plants. It is anticipated that 
within a 3^ear or two the Association will own buildings and plant to the 
value of 4^250,<300, ftee of encumbrances. 

Associated Milk Producers. — Organized in 19x6, this association has 
gradually increased its business and now furnishes approximately 95 per 
cent, of the milk distributed in San Francisco. It numbers about 200 
members. Only milk-producers are admitted and each member must fur¬ 
nish at least 10 gallons of milk daily. 

The association has contracted with the milk distributors in San Fran¬ 
cisco to furnish each of them with the milk he requires for his customers. 
The members receive a uniform price for their nulk. From i January to 
31 March 1918 the price was 28 cents per gallon : from i April to 31 August, 
25 cents: from i September, 31 cents. 

On each gallon of milk which it handles the Association receives i % 
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cents. In return for this, it sees that the members’ milk gets to the pur¬ 
chaser in good condition; that it is properly tested to ascertain its correct 
butterfat content and to ensure that it is not above the required acidity. 
It also collects the accounts of the milk sold. Further, it employs in¬ 
spectors to visit the dairies of the members and to see whether they are in 
proper sanitary conditions. 

The association is contemplating the establishment of a co-ojDerative 
buying department for the benefit of its members and the construction of 
a milk product plant. 

Milk Producers* Association of San Diego County, — Formed in 1917, 
this association has alreadj’ been a pronounced success. It is not afi&liated 
to the Associated Dairymen of California, but contemplates becoming 
so. On 30 June 1918, when its first working year closed, the members 
numbered 66. Xot onl^’ had the association secured to its members a 
considerably increased price, but the quality of milk supply had been 
suhstantiall5’ improved. 

§ 4, MiSCEELANEOrS ^RKETING ASSOCIATIONS. 

California Tomato Growers* Association. — The tomato-growers of 
California failed to realize in 1917 more than J>xo per ton and this price 
was so far below the cost of production that they suffered a loss of from Sf 10 
to S30 per acre. In January 1918 the cameiies only offered Si2.50 per 
ton delivered at the factories. As the cost of production had risen this 
price would have meant bankruptcy. A campaign to foim a tomato 
growers' association uas started and an association with 1,200 members 
was qmcldy established. 

WTiile the association was being organized an order was issued by the 
United States Food Administration stating that the Army and Navy 
would not accept bids from any cannery* where the price of the raw toma¬ 
toes was more than $15 per ton. The packers claimed that this fixed a 
maximum price, and refused to give more than 815. The Association, 
however, succeeded in obtaining from the Food Administration a state¬ 
ment that they were not attempting to fix the prices to the producer. 

With this difficulty set aside, the directors of the association made an 
investigation into the cost of producing tomatoes and ascertained that the 
cost for the 1918 season was about $15 dollars per ton. They accordingly 
calculated as a fair price to the grower 818 per ton and at this figure the 
whole of the output of the association was sold. 

As it turned out, their estimate of the cost of production was under 
the mark, for in parts of the State hundreds of acres of tomatoes never 
matured owing to drought and in other parts a deluge of rain spoiled thou¬ 
sands of tons and for many days prevented the picking of what remained. 

The association had to contend with the antagonism of the large 
packers, who offered members higher prices to induce them to break 
their contracts, but notwithstanding this opposition^ the membership 
has steadily increased. 
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California As^sociated Olive Growers, — While this association, which 
was iormed in 1916, has had to face many difficulties, it has steadily 
increased in membership. It built two large and modem processing 
plants, but owing to the hea\"y costs involved in processing, canning and 
marketing the jSnished product, it w’as found that the initial membership 
fee had been fixed at too low a figure, and it was decided to raise it from 
{*30 to 360 per acre. The financial strength of the association was by 
this means considerably increased. 

Ovidng to the failure of foreign importations there is a considerable 
opening for olives of the Greek or Italian type and the association has 
decided that for the present it will not process and can its own fruit. 
It has contracted for the sale of its entire output in the raw state for a 
period of two years for processing by dry salt methods. The two plants 
built by the association have been leased to the purchasers of the crop 
to provide facilities for processing the fruit. 

Pacific Rice Growers* Associadion, — When this association was formed 
in 1915 the market conditions in California for rice were very unsatisfac¬ 
tory" to the grower. At first the association was not able to effect much im¬ 
provement but it was reorganized and greatly enlarged in 191b. The re¬ 
sults have since been such that rice-growing has again become a prcfitable 
industry. 

In iqi 6 the association entered into a contract with the Lake Charles 
veiling Company of Lake Charles (Louisiana) to ship 300,000 bags at prices 
ranging from S3.40 to $3.40 per hundred poimds for Xo. i grade to 
the grower. In 1917 it shipped 500,000 bags to the same company at 
prices ranging from S 3.75 to ^ 5.00. For the 1918 crop the association 
contracted with the Food Administration to dispose of the entire output 
at a price of S 4.32 for varieties graded No. 1 and No. 2. 

The association charges the producer a commission of 5 cents per bag, 
but in 1917 it was able to give its members a rebate of i % cents per bag 
and to carry forward i cejits per bag for the nex± year’s working. 

Alfalfa Growers of California, — No product in California has been sub¬ 
ject to such severe fluctuations in price as alfalfa, which has often ranged 
from 3 8 per ton, baled, to 3 30 per ton and even higher. 

" Alfalfa, ” says the Report of the State Market Director, "is a crop 
which requires continual attention. It also produces many crops during 
the year all of which must be har\^ested at considerable cost. The grower 
as a consequence must have money to finance his operations. As the crop 
is bulky and requires considerable space for warehousing, it is often im¬ 
possible for the grower to get his hay under cover, and at times he is sub¬ 
jected to severe loss from the elements. At the same time, warehousing, 
like the marketing of alfalfa, is expensive to the grower. Like others, be 
must have money to continue. As a matter of fact, conditions liave been 
such during the last few years that the alfalfa grower has been forced to 
sell against himself, that is, sell his hay early in the season when prices are 
lowest, when if he could have stored his hay, he would have received the 
full benefit of his efforts in higher returns on a later rising market. With 
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many of the growers dumping their hay" on the market in the earty part of 
the season, the effect has been to still further depress the market, not in¬ 
frequently- below the cost of production. Alfalfa growers are thus con¬ 
fronted with dilEcult problems of financing. Speculative buyers are, as a 
rule, quicl^ to see the opportunity and purchase Juiing the flush part of 
the season at the lowest rates. They- are also able to hold their purchases 
in warehouses, thus reaping the benefit of the fat price during the lean part 
of the y-ear. The farmer as a rule derives no benefit from the resultant 
high prices. ” 

It was to remedy- this state of affairs, which had resulted in a demoral¬ 
ized industry-, that the California Alfalfa Growers' Association was formed 
in 1917, with headquarters at Riverside. This association had some success 
in stabilizing the market fo^ alfalfa, but it only operated in the southern 
part of the State and it was decided in 1918 to form an association covering 
the whole of the State. 

Such an association was established under the name of the x\lfalfa 
Growers of California and by- the end of the y^’ear it controlled over 30,000 
acres of alfalfa. The headquarters are at Los Angeles and sales offices 
are being opened at San Francisco and other points. Besides selling alfalfa 
direct to the consumer, the association will make advances to its members 
whose hay’" is to be stored for later markets and will build ^warehouses in 
central districts, where possible, for holding the hay. It wiV also purchase 
equipment and supplies at wholesale prices for its members. 

California Bean Growers' Associatimu — Of late years the production 
of beans has increased rapidly in California, a normal output of from three 
to five million bags ha^dng been reached. With the call for added produc¬ 
tion the acreage planted was still further increased in 1917 and 1918. It 
became essential, therefore, to protect the bean growers from the usual de¬ 
pression consequent upon a heavy production and an unorganized industry. 
The cost of production was increasing and bags were becoming scarce and 
steadily rising in price. 

The California Bean Growers' Association was formed in 1917 and by 
September 191b it had members w^hose aggregate output amounted to 
over 1,000,000 bags of beans. A portion of the members' beans was 
marketed in 1918 at fair prices. 

Amongst other outlets, the association sold considerable quantities 
direct to the Xorwcgian Government. 

Some difficulties were experienced in establishing warehouse facili¬ 
ties, but these were overcome and there are now nineteen warehouses avail' 
able for members. Arrangements have also been made whereby ah beans 
tamed over to the association are immediately insured. A material sav¬ 
ing has also been effected in the cost of sacks, which the association purchases 
for its members. 

California Honey Producers* Exchange, — This organization, which is 
of the nature of a federation, has been formed to market the honey and other 
bee products of members and to purchase the necessary supplies for them. 
It only began business late in 1918. 
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Affiliated to the State organization are ten local exchanges in different 
districts. These exchanges have no share capital, hut each member pays 
so much for every colony of bees which he owns and a percentage of the 
money obtained for his produce. Each of the local exchanges elects two 
members to represent it on the State exchange. 

§ 5, The federation op paraiers* co-operative marketing 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

In our previous article we referred to the formation of the California 
Federation of Farmers' Co-operative Marketing Associations, and described 
its aims. In addition to the nine affiliated associations of which we 
gave a list, four other large associations have since become members. These 
are the California Honey Producers' Co-operative Exchange, the Cali¬ 
fornia Pear Growers’ Association, the Alfalfa Growers of California and 
the Mutual Orange Distributors. 

The Federation hopes to take advantage of the greatly enlarged mer¬ 
cantile marine which is under construction in the United States to devel¬ 
op a considerable trade with foreign countries and (by the Panama Canal) 
to the Atlantic seaboard. It proposes to charter entire vessels, loading 
them with the products of the affiliated associations. 


NORWAY 

AGRieiXTURAL CO-OPERATION IN NORWAY. 

St»URCES : 

JJi:RCTNING OMDETKGL. SiXSK\P for NOROF*^ VkIS OG DETS rXDER^VDKHXGERS VTRKSOMHET 
I A\RET n)ib. — SvMviRKEFORET.^GENDER I Norge, iyx5,av Han-^ Oveiaae {Repott on 
fht Work of ihe Royal Snctelv fot *lu: Wdiate of Nomuty ami of its Svctions in 1016. Co- 
thtrafive Eitteipi zw in Notiotiv z;z by Hans Ovetaae), —Crietiania, O, Pretlr, Atnesens 

bok-^£-aki.iilenstT>Rkerei, 1017. 

Dkt kgi.. Selse^lP for Norges Pels Svmvirevalget-S\mvrixeforet\egender i Norge, 
S\MViRKCEFORTAGENDER I NoRGC oi* iyr7, av Htms Ovuraac (Co^opeyoti OH Com- 

mitht of the Royal Sichfy Jot the Welfare of Xorway. Co-operative Enteiptise in Noneay 
in JO16 and 1017, bv Ham Oeeraae), —Cri<;tiama, Grdndahl & Sons boktr5kkcrei, 1919. 

§ I, Introduction. 

We have on other occasions dealt in this review (i) with the consider¬ 
able development to which the co-operative movement in Norway has attain¬ 
ed since the beginning of the century, and we have studied itemanifesta- 


(1) See ourissues fox June Hii5,i)afi;e 23; Augiist 1916, page 16; July 1917*page 25- 
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tions and its results. While for the interior organization and the initial 
development of the various types of society we refer the reader to our 
previous artides, we propose here to follow the progress these tj^pes of 
sodety have made in recent years, taking as our guide the data published 
by the excellent Royal Sodety for the Welfare of ^Sforway {Kgl, Selskap for 
Xorges Vels) which has long and fervently upheld the cause of agricultural 
co-operation. 

Before we pass to a particular examination of the various branches of 
co-operative actidty, we think it well to give some general data which may 
serve to show in some cases the importance to which the movement has at¬ 
tained, in others its late rapid development. It should be remembered that 
the figures we give are only approximate for all existing sodeties have not 
supphed information. Moreover the figures for the various years cannot 
be wholly compared, and the absence of certain data prevents an exact com¬ 
parison of the totals for the various years. However, the following tables 
supply a sure index to the increase of Norwegian co-operation. 


Tabi^r I. — Xinnber and Membership of Co-operative Societies. 


Kind ot Society 

1 19x2-13 


1917 


1 Number of 

Number of 

Member- 


socief^ies 

societies 

^ip 

Dairy and dieesemaldiig . 

660 

(l 616 


Collective sale of butler ......... 

37 

III 21 

98b 

Co-operative slans^htering . 

2 

4 

12,883 

CoiKsortia affiliated to federations for pnr- 
cliase in common. 

, 1 
1.344 

i ,&&9 

1 

Oo.ooo 

B:q>ortation of butter. 

1 6 

(21 12 

_ 

Sale of e^s. 

1 31 

40 

(3) 1.4U3 

Sale of timber. .... 

73 

(i) So 

_ 

General collective selling. 

3 

4 

10,400 

Co-operative consumption. 

370 

636 

(4' 122,007 

Total - . . 

i 2,52G 

3.304 

1 207.769 


(i) Data for 1916. — ( a> Paxti^^ inactive. — Cs) Data for 18 societies. —- (a) Data for 574 s or ietl f s. 

The figures speak for themselves and many comments are not needed 
We will limit ourselves to the observation that about one twdfth of the 
population is today interested in the co-operative movement in one form 
or another, and that the development of the sum of the business done, 
which has been so rapid in recent j’ears, is proof of the movement’s vitality. 
The wax has arrested the activitj* of sodeties of some kinds and lessened 
their size, espedally sodeties which work for the export trade, but it has, on 
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Table II — Bustness of the Co-operative Societies 1913-1917 
(in thousands of crowns). 


Kind of societv 

1 

1913 

1 

1914 i 

1 

tgis 

19x6 

17 X 7 

Dc>iry aucl iheoscmakinc. 

26,000 

25.038 

29,765 

43 ^-kO 

(i) 43S,o 

C^dlecth e sale of butlei 

i 

M44 

900 

902 

192 

— 

Co-operative sianghterins! i 

Federations tor ptirdia«e hi 


3,002 

4&8S 

5 9S7 


common 

1 11,139 

iS,8oo 

19,50^ 

23,590 

1 4r,^*95 

B^portation of buttci 

— j 

2(> 

27 1 

1 16 

1 — 

Sale of eggs . 

256 

Q2 1 

435 

460 

5-0 

Sale of timbei 

2,624 

S,I42 1 

2,019 

5 521 

i0,m45 

General collective selling 

Union of Co-operative Soaetie^ 

• I,2I<) 

1 

2,040 

2,012 

3 421 

5001 

of Noiway 

*■4 37 

3,097 

4,-1S6 

0,021 

S,:5^2 

luial 

31.1 

50,4S7 

69,000 

8i»,y- ^ 

12- -2C 

Co-opeiative consumption 

i - 

— 

— 

(s) 72,065 

(2) 10^,0 

General total 

1 - 

1 -- 

— 

161,0:59 

2^1 


(x) The data of 19x7 not being known tlio«e of 1916 are repeated — (s) Approximate estimate- 


the other hand, been a particular stimulus to the acti\Rty of other societies 
the federations lor purchase in common and the co-operative consumers’ 
societies have in partiailar, had occasion to intensify theii work 

Having made these premisses, we will pass to the individual examina¬ 
tion ot the \ arious groups ot societies, namely (i) the co-operative producing 
and selling societies, (2) the farmers" federations for purchase in common, 
(3) the farmeis* co-operative «-elling societies , (4) the co-operative consumers" 
societies among which the Union of the Co-operative Societies of Norway 
is included • 


^ 2. Co-operative producing and selling societies. 

This group of co-operative societies comprises associations of three dif¬ 
ferent kinds—dairy and cheesemaking societies, co-operative butter-selling 
societies and co-opeiative slaughterhouses. 

^(d') Dairy and CJieesemaking Societies, —These societies had, as is 
known, a considerable development in Norway in the last decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century and have since kept an important place among the country’s 
co-operative organizations Their number ro«^e fiom 7 in 1865 to 39 in 
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1S75,186 m 1SS5,469 in 1805 and 734m igao In igji there were 6r8 of them. 
The data for 1015 show a decline in numbers, the total then being 569 dairy 
and cheesemaking societies. But in that year the total production was of 
227,669,509 kilogrammes worth 29,299,360 crowns, a result very slightly 
below that to which the 618 co-operative dairies and 120 private dairies at¬ 
tained in 1910, this latter quantity being 238,689,000 kilogramme^. In 1916 
the number of dairj" and cheesemaking societies was 616, of w^hich 425 sold 
whole milk and 191 made butter. It should however be remembered that 
thi«! figures includes, to an extent that cannot be precisely stated, private 
dairies. The total production of the year was of 238,189,400 kilogrammes 
of butter worth 43 829,600 crowns. As can easily be seen when this last 
figure is compared with the corresponding figure for 1915, the price of milk 
per unit of measure had considerably increased. The data for 1917 are still 
lacking. 

{b) Co-operative Buiter-Selluig Societies, — These organizations are much 
akin to the preceding, and have de'^^eloped in those parts of Norway in 
which, especially on account of distances and difficulties of transport, it 
would be difficult resrularly to get together the quantity of milk necessary 
to the normal working of a cheese-factory. The task of these societies is 
simply to collect in a special place the butter produced by the single mem¬ 
bers, and to .subject it to a process by which a homogeneous mass of butter 
of one quality is obtained in which condition it is marketed more easily and 
on better terms. The particular character of these sodeties explains the 
fact that most of them are found in the pro\ince of Tromso. There are 
also some in the pro\ 4 nce of Nordland, and others elsewhere in the north¬ 
ern part of the countrj’. In 1916 data were furnished by 21 of these sode¬ 
ties which had 986 members and produced 65,020 kilogrammes of butter 
worth 191,538 cromis. 

ic) Co-operative Slaughterhouses. — The organization of co-operative 
slaughterhouses, which was attempted in Norway, on the model of what had 
been done in Denmark, from 1880 onwards, finally, in recent years and after 
a series of failures, attained to strength and development. There were 
four of these slaughterhouses in 1917, the Hamar Slagferi, the Faelleslag- 
tenet, the Andcisslagteriet and the SamsLxgteriet. 

The Hamar Slagferi, constituted in 1904, is the oldest of the group. 
Its membership was 401 on 31 August 1916. The following figures show 
its activity and the finandal results to which it attained in the two last years 


as to which we have data : 


1914-15 

X9X5-16 

Animals daughtered. 

No. 

4 . 34 & 

3,944 

namely: pigs. 


2,040 

1,041 

cattle. 

» 

1,139 

910 

sheep. 

» 

374 

284 

calves. 

t 

732 

612 

horses. 


61 

97 

Total weight of slaughtered animals . . 

kilog. 

335,096 

236,891 

Total value of daughtered animals. • • 

crowns 

351,897 

348,934 

Net profit. 


10,162 

14,769 
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^htFaellesslagfenei, constituted in 1911, of which the activity has con¬ 
tinually been on the increase, is more important. Its initial membership 
of 5,041 with about 30,000 heads of cattle, had passed to 5,815 with 53,593 
heads of cattle in March 1913, and the corresponding figures were 7,560 and 
69,654 on 31 December 1915, and 8,307 and 78,501 on 31 December 1917. 
The figures referring to the animals slaughtered in the last three years are 
the following: 



1915 

1916 

1917 

Animals slaughtered . . . 

. . No. 28,696 

19,948 

26,607 

namely: cattle. 

. . » 12,529 

7.291 

9.592 

calves. 

• . " 6,473 

6,007 

7.331 

horses. 

• . >' 55S 

459 

450 

pig£>. 

• . » 7.340 

4,600 

6,954 

sheep. 

. . » 1,796 

1.591 

2,480 


The increase in the societj’s total business is particularly- great, 
ha\ing risen from 1,814,881 crowns in the first year of business to 6,968,699 
crowns in 1917. The rise in price has however certainly contributed to 
thib increase. From 1913 to 1917 the development was as follow-s: 

X91S xoz 6 19x7 

Total business.crowns 4,536,341 4,958,554 6,968,699 

namely: sucking calves.... » 8,035 10,876 33,793 

live animals . . • . » 81,311 136,381 146,910 

products. » 4,446,995 4,811,297 .6,787,996 

The year 1917 showed a gross profit of 624,954 crowms and an expen¬ 
diture of 469,550 crowns; 100,000 crowns were paid into the resen^e. 

On 31 December 1917 the capital amounted to 557,651 crowns. 

The Afidelsslagteriet i Skicn arose in 1916. In 1914 the Lafdhruks- 
lag of the province of Bratsberg had appointed a commission to investigate 
the advisablity of instituting a co-operative slaughterhouse in Skien. The 
outbreak of war caused a certain nervousness in the country, and the 
W'ork of the commission was for the time suspended. Xo sooner had the 
situation become clear than the enquiries were resumed with renewed 
energy, and the result was that on aU sides complaints arose as to the sit¬ 
uation with regard to slaughtering. As things were, it would have been 
impossible to go forward; had the producers not been successful in taking 
into their ovm hands the handling and sale of meat, production wuuld 
have been compromised. AH factors were favourable to the constitu¬ 
tion of co-operative societies. When some difficulties as to the tech¬ 
nical preparation of the organization had been overcome aH was arranged, 
and the Landbritk^lag could summon a meeting of the farmers of the vari¬ 
ous parts of the province on 10 November 1915 : no of the farmers who 
were present at the meeting engaged •themselves forthwith. On 21 Dec¬ 
ember 1915 the constituent meeting was held, and at this meeting 719 
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persons, having 6,163 head of cattle and guaranteeing a guarantee-capital 
of 123,280 crowns (20 crowns a head), were enrolled as members. 

On I June 1916, when the Aiidelsslag^eriet first became active, the 
members numbered 1,044 5 fi93 head of cattle, and the corres¬ 

ponding figures were 1,095 and 6,010 on 31 December 1916, and 1,330 
and 8,012 on 31 December 1917. During 1917 there were slaughtered 1,927 
head of cattle, 2,362 calves, 1,093 pigs, 690 sheep and 141 horses, or 6,213 
animals altogether. Business amounted to i, 573 » 47 ^ crowns, as against 
329,459 crowns in the seven preceding months ; gross profits were 155,468 
crowns; the total expenditure was 136,193 crowns; and net profits were 
19,273 crowns. 

The Samslagteyiet i Kristianssmid is of very recent foundation, having 
first become active only on 13 June 1917. It was formed on the initiative 
of the y^orsk Lattdmaitdsforbmid- On 31 December 1917 it had 2,845 
members with 12,877 of cattle, which represented an increase of 600 
members and 1,877 head of cattle since it first became active. The fol¬ 
lowing are the data for the period from 15 June to 31 December. Animals 
slaughtered: 826 head of cattle, 38 horses, 227 pigs, 1,199 sheep and 133 
calves, of the total value of 380,446 crowns. Business — 504,710 crowns ; 
gross profits — 90,384 crowns; expenditure — 49,816 crowns. 

§ 3. Agricultural rkdbrations for purchase in common. 

There are six large federations in which all the smalLr local associa* 
tions scattered about the country are grouped. 

The following figures give a general idea of the importance" and devel¬ 
opment to yhich the federations have attained even in the years of war, 
in which the situation of the world's markets has caused them not a few 


difficulties. 31 neoember 1915 31 December X917 

Federated associations.Xo. i >494 1,889 

Members. » 53,200 60,000 

Business.crowns 19,503,254 43.995,013 

Gross profits.» — 3,204,484 

Expenditure.y) — 1,748,948 

Xet profits.') 306,722 795,321* 

Resen^e.» i,495>9^2 2,737,840 

Stocks of goods. a — 6,216,245 


If it be remembered that the business of these organizations amount¬ 
ed in 1896-17 to only 243,609 crowns and was still only 9,771,143 crowns 
in 1912-13, a clear idea is obtained of the great and continuous growth of 
the agricultural federations for purchase in common, and of the ceaselesdy 
extending part they take in supplying Norwegian farmers with requi¬ 
sites. The usefulness of their function, in that they can provide articles 
of good quality at reasonable prices to the whole country, even to districts 
which private trade had not means to penetrate, and their excellent tech¬ 
nical organization, explain their constant success. 

The fact is noteworthy that, on the invitation of the Society for the 
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Welfare of Norway, a meeting was held of the directors of the various 
federations, in order to study the advisability of increasing the extent 
to which these organizations work together, especially as regards the ac¬ 
quisition of goods in common. The advantages which would thus be ob¬ 
tained were unanimously recognized, and a committee was formed to deal 
with the details of an agreement. But in view of the present situation 
and the uncertainty of the future the committee decided to postpone any 
definite decision to a more propitious moment. 

In the meanwhile an agreement was made among the various fed¬ 
erations that they would take a certain number of the shares of the Bjoel- 
vefossen Society, on the understanding that this society's production of 
nitrogenous manures, constituted according to the fixed rules, would 
meet the need for this requisite. 

Having premissed so much, we will pass to an examination of the 
work of each individual federation, mentioning them in their order of im¬ 
portance : 

(1) The Landhiislioldmngsselskapmies Faelleskjdp (Co-operative 
Purchasing Agency of the Society of Rural Economy) has its headquarters 
in Cristiania; 

(2) The FaeUesjorretnitigen (Society for Purchases in Common) 
has its headquarters in Trondhjeni; 

(3) The Agder Faclleskjopsforeiwig (Agder Co-operative Purchasing 
Society) has its headquarters in Kristiansand; 

(4) The Stavaiig&r amU landliusJioldingssehkaps Faellesindkjdpsfo- 
rmUig (Co-operative Purchasing Society of the Rural Economy Society 
of the District of Stavanger) has its headquarters in Stavanger; 

(5) The Vesilandsclve kjdpelag (The Yestland Co-operative Pur¬ 
chasing Society) has its headquarters in Bergen ; 

(6) The Romsdals amts Faelleskjdp (The Romsdal District Society 
for Purchases in Common) has its headquarters in Molde. 

(«) The Landhtisholdningsselskapernes Faelleskjdp- — This is by 
far the most important organization of its kind. It had 752 sections on 
31 December 1915, 798 on 31 December igib, 859 on 31 December 1917; 
and its membership was 24,950,25,646 and 28,854 on these respective 
dates. Its business rose from 13,133,865 crowns in 1915 to 16,818,275 crowns 
in 1916 and 22,377,998 crowns in 1917. The goods in which it chiefly 
dealt were fodder and chemical manures, of which it handled the following 


quantities; 

1915 

19x6 

1917 


ions 

ions 

tons 

Fodder . 

39.059 

51.688 

34.934 

Chemical manures . , . 

21.093 

19.398 

34.343 


Besides these articles the society provides seeds and all the requisites 
of agriculture, as well as flour and meal, petrol, benzine and cement. 

The society has a special machinery section which has had to strug¬ 
gle against many difiiculties, especially those due to the strenuous bppo- 
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sition of the trusts, but nevertheless its sales increased by 50 per cent, 
in 1917. It is true that the rise in the prices of the goods sold contributed 
to this increase, but the section succeeded in supplying agricultural ma- 
cliinery and implements at prices much lower than the maxima fixed 
by the government. It now intends to develop this branch of its w'ork 
further, and, bey’ond ensuring a good type of article at a reasonable price, 
to contribute to the manufacture of machiner3^ and implements adapted 
to the soil of the country. It has therefore acquired the Globus factory, 
of which it took possession on i January’ 1918, and the Gjikesforeperi 
og mekaniske verksted of vrhich it took possession on i June 1919. It also 
supplies special articles produced by* eight or ten other Norwegian fac¬ 
tories. 

The mill which the society’ works near Kambo yielded sufficiently 
satisfactory’ results in 1917 in spite of adverse climatic conditions, and 
hopes are entertained of its work in normal conditions. It serves especi¬ 
ally’ to min the grain supplied by’ the State. 

The society’s warehousing section deser\’es, finally, a special mention. 
Its business reached 9,200,000 crowns in 1916 and 17,770,945 crowns 
in 1917. 

The society’’s reser\’e fund, which w’as 683,608 crowns in 1913-14, 
rose to 1,166,916 crowns in 1913, 1,496,619 crowns in 1916 and 1,834,789 
crowns in 1917. 

(6) The Faellesforretnhhge^i had, on 30 June 1916, 299 sections and 
about 30,000 members. Its business reached 2,939,975 crowns in the y’ear 
from 30 June 1915 to i July 1916, 10,633,606 crowns in the eighteen 
months from i July’ 1916 to 31 December 1917; the net profits in these 
periods were 30,000 crowns and 301,144 crowns, respectively ; the reserve 
fund w’hich was 111,758 crowns on i July’ 1916 was 227,243 crowns on 
31 December 1917, The society’s work consisted largely in supplying 
artificial manures and fodder; in 1915-16, the last year for which we have 
data, it sold 5>^57 tons of artificial manure and 4,862 tons of fodder. 

(c) The Agder Faelleskjdpsforenmg has had a very marked devel¬ 
opment in recent years. The number of its sections increased from 57 
on 31 December 1915 to 71 on 31 December 1916, but had fallen to 44 on 
31 December 1917. The membership however increased froiii 2,000 to 
4,461; and the amount of business increased from 384,466 crowns to 
‘^57*562 crow’us between 1915 and 1916 and was 3,700,000 crowms in 1917. 
Net profits were 66,145 crowns in 1917 as against 29,123 crowms in 1916. 
The resen’e fund, which was 29,153 crowns on 31 December 1916, amount¬ 
ed on 31 December 1917 to 95,289 crowns. In 1915 the amount of arti¬ 
ficial manures sold was 1,382 tons, that of fodder 921 tons. 

(rf) The Staoager amis Landhmholdingssehkaps Faellehidkjdpsforming 
— This federation used to begin its business y^ear on i July but foUow'ed 
the solar year in 1917- number of its sections increased from 151 in 
1915 to 171 in 1917, its membership from 5,250 to 8,500. Business amounted 
to 1,741,525 crowns in 1915-16 and to 3,707,389 crowns in 1917. Net 
profits were 25,576 crowns and 198,003 crowns in these respecti\^ yrears 
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and the rcberve fund was 103,297 crowns and 216,877 crowns. The sale 
ol artificial manures increased from 2,876 tons in 1913-16 to 3,641 crowns 
in 1917; the sale of fodder from 5,358 tons to 6,513 tons. 

{e) The Vestlaiidske Kjopelag had 235 sections and about 7,000 
members on 30 June igiG. Although 151 sections of the province of 
Rcmsdal seceded in December 1915, the business rose from 1,303,445 
crov\ns in 1915-ib to 2,182,480 crowns in 191O-17 ; net ]^ofits from 28,979 
to 5Q,243 crowns ; and the reserve fund (on 30 June\ from 111,952 to 171,193 
crowns. The quantity* of chemical manures sold in 1915-16 was 2,788 
ton®, that of fodder 3,567 tons. 

(/) The Rnmsdals amts Faelleskjbp is a recently formed federation 
wliich arose in consequence of the secession of the Romsdal pro\ince sec¬ 
tions from the Vestlandske kjbpelt^- As earl}’- as the autumn of 1915 the 
new associaTion was registered, in accordance with a resolution of the gen¬ 
eral meeting of 19 October 1914 of the LandhusJioIdingssehkap of Romsdal 
l^rovince, as an autononius body having its headquarters in Molde and being 
subject to the direction of the Landhitsholdingssehkap. 

This federation is organized rather differently from the others in 
that it is directl}" connected whilh the Landhriichslagenc, The distribution 
of goods to the district subsections, in accordance with the rules and 
prices fixed by the association’s presidency, is pio^dded for b^^ the agen¬ 
cies knowm as the Sahleg for Sondmocre and the Kordmoere Lcnidhruks- 
forrenuig in Sondmoere and Nordmocre, respectively, and within the 
jurisdiction of Romsdal by the head-office in Molde ffirectly. 

Besides the goods which usualty form the object of the trading acti- 
\'ity of co-operative purchasing societies, this association supplies agri¬ 
cultural machinery and implements. Together with the Landhmhold- 
ningsselskap it publishes a monthly periodical for these associations of which 
4,500 copies are printed. In 1916, its first year, its business amounted 
to 845,676 crowns, gross profits to 63,827 crowns, expenditure to 37,473 
crowms and net profits to 26,334 crowns; the reserve fund was 5^,440 
crowns on 31 December 1916. The results obtained in 1917 were as fol¬ 
lows : business 1,901,156 crowns; gross profits - 169,198 crowns; ex¬ 
penditure — 71,033 crowns; net j)rofits - - 37,007 crowns; reserve fund 
(on 31 December) - 91,447 crowms. 

§ 4. AORICWrURAT, SEWylNG SOCIETIES. 

These societies, whose beginnings go back to the last decades of last 
century, were largely developed in the first years of this century and 
subsequently until recent times. Their work has naturally been com¬ 
plicated by the war, especially the work of such of them as are exporting 
societies. There arc four kinds of co-operative selling societies in Nor- 
wa5’', namely: 

(1) Co-operative sodetieb exporting butter; 

(2) » » selling eggs; 

(3) » » » timber; 

(4) » » » various agricultural produce col- 

lectivel3^ 
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iif) [ ittiCc Sol ’r//ts ExpoHim' Bitlier, — These societies succccdc'd 

*ii ly dexJophig the export trade, especially on British inaikcU 
\ heic, tlunkb to the careful handling of the pioduce, the oai< gi\tii to 
jncLliig and cie^-palch and the right kind of collective eontiacts, '»'hc pii- 
cci :)biiiiuLd approximated to and somotimeb even suij^as^-cil th of 
Dai.i h hulter. Bcfoie the v*ar one of lhf‘se socielie-^ a\ coinpli'-lu »1 
ihc aiiiiual sale oj%aboul 70 >.000 kilugiaimnes of bulUi \unUi alunit oin 
c ii I a half iniUion uovmi-.. The wai seriously alfeetcil tlie aclivily ol 
tiic-M. ^ocictiC'.. Ill I0i‘=j iheie weie la of them oik in thi* pi(»viiicts 
« f Jasier uid Alandals and ii iu Stavangei pitniiKv; the iiu iiibei-hip ol 
1 i !■» known and aggregated 2bj ; and 7 of them ev]) nlcil allo- 

vlIu* ^*,>70 kilogiamuKs of bultei wutth about ^t,ooo ei mns In 
lO <*nly 5 <jf them weie active, in so far as is known. Tlie> sold 4 >0 10 
ki1o4» immes w\>rth i(>,795 crowns. In 1917 also most of tlnsi* societies 
iuictixe. 

{h) Co-opcmiije ^acieiie*i. - These societus mnnbeicil 

4 t .il tile end of loio a*, against in 3912, bill tlie activity ol se\t*ral 
oi tlieai had m.tebly diminished 01 had been siispendeel oultight in con 
<|nriH< id the wai- Foi 1917 v\e have data Jefeiriiig to only iN scKieties : 
tlkli tonibined memb^tship rose from i9jo in lyia to 177J in 1<)14 and 
I b* i9i5, ami then fell to 1353 in igiO and 1493 in 1917 ; the tinaiiLity 
which was 252,824 kilogrammes iu 1912 and 332,009 kilo- 
giamme-i in lox). al^^o fell, successively, to 296,1.87 kilogtammts in 1913, 
. 1/ . kilogrammes in 1916 and 207,201 kilogrammes in 1917. In com- 

jj'iisalion, the increase in price was such that wliile the quantity vdd de- 
eictibwd, the sums obtained by sales increased successive!}" fioui 2()S,oi7 
er^wiis ill 1912 TO 391,801 crowns in 1914,434,69bcrowmsin I9i5> 4bb,b67 
cs iwiis ill igrb and 37 J,345 crowns in 1917. The average piice obtained fora 
kilogt iinaie ot eggs had increased by 1.18 crowns in T914, 1.43 clowns 
ill J913. 2.14 Clowns in 191b and 2 73'crowns in 1917. 

(r) Co’Opcniliee Fimber Stilins; Societies, — Tlie war at fust some¬ 
what disturbed the working ot these associations, nuiiiy of which still 
s 'it* 1 iii.in a re-grettable weakness of organization. But it w^as alterw^ards 
fa\ouiabie to their activity, as can be seKm from the figures showing the 
i|u miil/ and valm* of the timber sold, figuies vdiich do not however al¬ 
low of a coiu3>1ete comparison since there is not for c\erv year an c(iual 
mimlkT OL societies (of wliich there were altogethe*r about H » at the end ot 
191b) as to which data are known ; there are 29 suchforiyis, 33for 191b 
.Old 40 for 1914. The quantity of timber sold was 87,979 dozen in lyiS^ 
-'^145 dozen in iQrb and 376,922 dozen in 1917 ; and the sums obtained 
ior the^‘ respective sales were 2.019.072 crowns, 5»520,979 crowns and 
^b,015»-|32 crowns It should be noted that the very great lise in prices 
hugely coutiibuted to the alteuition in the total sum obtained by sales: 
the price per dozen rose from 22.90 crowns iu X915 to 25 crowns iu 1916 
and 45 crowns iu 1917, thus doubling in two years. 

(if) Ca*operafivc Societies^ Selling Variotts Agyiculfural Pyoduvts, 
Tliere are four spdeties in this group, namely: 
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(1) The Bomdernes Faelleslag (Peasants’ S'jciely' for Sales in Com- 

lllOll). 

(2) The Snmmoere Salsslag (Sumnioere Selling Soci*‘‘t5"). 

(j) The Nordmoere Landbrnksforrctning {N’ortlmocie xVgriciiltuial 
Socicly). 

(-1) Tlie Staomiger amU, Faelleshig (Selling Sooie+y of vSlavangcr 
l'n)viiiee). 

On 31 December 1917 the total nninlK*!' of their iiituiljeis was about 
10,^00. Their business in 1917 amounted to a total of 5,o'*o,8(»3 ctowns, 
having considerably increased since previous j’eats. It uas i,ri_:,ooo 
crowns hi 1913, 2,040,017 crowns in 1914, 2,001,013 crowns in 1913, 
3 420,538 croums in 1916. 

The Boendcnics Faelleslag is the most iinpoitint j-ocie^y (»i tliK kind. 
II s sales from 1915 to 1917 were as follows: 



1917 

ic)T6 



crowns 

ut wn^ 

CLuwns 

Moat. 

1.400,000 

l,OO0,O( 

7(15,000 

Dairj’ produce. 

500.000 

t4t^uo<) 

478,000 

(irain, straw, potatoes . . . 

750,000 

550,000 

250,000 

Game. 

— 

29,000 

26,000 

Total . . . 

2,650,000 

2,019,000 

1,519,000 


Net profits in 1917 amounted to 28,484 crov\ns as against 19,305 
crowns in 1915* 

The Smmoere Samslag brought its bitsiness from J(>g,(>5o crowns, 
its amount in 19151 to 623,473 crowns 111 1916 and 1,53^,514 euwns in 
1917. The principal kinds of goods sold in 1917 were giain, flour and 
fodder for 833,233 crowms, manures and seeds for 185,282 crowns, bacon 
for 175,805 Clowns, butter for 91,879 crowns, meal for 67,941 crowns, 
skins {f)r 41,712 crowns and eggs for 34,313 crowns. Net piofits were 
122,568 crowns as against 6,931 crowns in 1915. The reseive fund rose 
from 9,893 crowns iix 1915 to 148,744 crowns in I9f)7. 

The N<mbnoere Lmidhrukforrctninger bad business aniountiiig to 
320,000 crowns in 1915, 493,590 crowns in and 816,351 crowjis in 
1917. The principal articles sold in 1917 were manures, fodder and seed 
for 405,745 crowns ; meat and bacon for I2(),76t> crowns ; butter f<ir 121,4cp 
crowns; machines, implements, etc. for 48,648 crowns; flour ior 47,293 
Clowns. The net profit in 1917 was 20,928 crowns ; the reserve fund was 
45^825 crowns on 31 December 1917. 

‘Data as to the Stavanger amts ,FaelUslag are lacking for 1917. In 
TQ16 it sold only meat and game worth 300,475 crowns, as against 99,645 
crowns in the previous year. 
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§ 5. Co-operative consumers’ societies. 

Co-operative societies of this kind, which originated as early as 1866, 
began to become established in Norway, after initial failures due to their 
founders’ lack of skill rvliich at one time seemed likely to compromise 
their future, towards the beginning of this century, and of late years they 
have developed very rapidly. It is enough to say that they numbered 
370 in 1910, 601 in 1916 and 639 in 1917 ; the 252 co-operative societies 
which supplied information in 1910 had 40,376 members and business 
amounting to 18,344,565 crowns; the 281 who did so in 1916 had 54466 
members and business amounting to 36,479,669 crowns ; the 293 doing 
so in 1917 had 71,692 members and business amounting to 58,665,850 
crowns. It is calculated that in this last year 574 co-operative societies 
had altogether 122,007 members and business amounting to 105,637,150 
crowns, gross profits of 12,410,930 crowns and net profits of 6,655,050 
crowns. 

We reproduce the most important data referring to the co-operative 
societies of rural communes in 1916 and 1917. 



1916 

1917 

Total number of co-operative societies in 



rural communes. 

557 

586 

Number supplying information .... 

251 

256 

Of those supplying information: 



Membership. 

33.112 

31,997 

Business (in crowns). 

26,85 z ,26 q 

42,212,030 

Gross profits w .. 

2,681,618 

4,646,240 

Net profits .. 

1,256,265 

2,406,510 


1916 

J 9 T 7 


cr(mns 

crowns 




In hand and in bank. 

542,980 

839.450 

Buildings, fixtures aud land. 

1.553.224 

2,221,320 

Purniture. 

250.037 

297.140 

Stock in trade. 

5.169.133 

7,581.240 

Credit for goods. 

2.585.039 

3,051,350 

Depreciation fund and other assets. - . . 

8,620 

131,300 

Total . . . 

10.119,033 

14,122,000 

Liabilities: 



Shares. 

1.457.321 

2,124,430 

Reserve fund. 

1,903.825 

2,591.780 

Mortgage debts. 

936,202 

1,207,^ 

On plei^ed goods and otlier debts . . . 

4,230,961 

6,207,180 

Carried over to nst year. 

. 1 X> 8,243 

512.370 

Total • . , 

8,936,532 

12.643,440 
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The co-operative consumers' unions have in their Union of Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies of Norway {Norges Kooperative landsforening) 
a central organization which includes an ever-increasing number of them. 
It arose in 1906 with the aim of promoting the economic development 
of the federated societies by collective purchasing and production in com¬ 
mon, and in ten years it saw the number of its adherent co-operative so¬ 
cieties increase in a regularly growing measure from 22 to 37, its total 
membership from 7,000 to 60,000 and the amount of its business from 
182,641 crowns to 8,332,311 crowns. 

Thus the societies federated in the Union constituted, 34.1 per cent, 
in 1916 and 37.1 per cent, in 1917 of all the consumers'. co-operative 
societies existing in Norway. 

Side by side with its trading activity the Union carries out a work 
of production in its margarine, tobacco and coffee-roasting factories, and 
it has a banking enterprise w’hich indudes a spedal savings section. 

* * 

This rapid examination of the development of the various branches 
of agricultural production in Norway in recent years is the best confirma¬ 
tion of the fact of the \itality of this movement, which arose at the 
end of last century and has succeeded in finding away through initial 
uncertainties and mistakes, so that now it is steadily gaining strength. 
If the difficulties consequent on the war have, as was natural, made them¬ 
selves felt in sodeties of certain categories, and rendered the task of others 
more arduous (we are thinking espedally of the supplying of artifidal 
manures and fodder from abroad by the sodeties for purchasing in com¬ 
mon), these difficulties have not, taken all together, arrested the regular 
progressive movement which characterizes the most recent phase of Nor¬ 
wegian co-operative activity. Henceforward it can be certainly affirm¬ 
ed that the idea of co-operation has thorot^hly penetrated the conscious¬ 
ness of the rural population, and that the advantages which farmers have 
obtained as this-idea has gradually been realized constitute the best pro¬ 
paganda for its further development. 


:\riSCliULANROUS INFORMATION REI^ATING TO CO-OPERATION 
. AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

CANADA. 

I. CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS IN MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN. — The Gittin 
Grtwers* Guide, Winnipeg, z6 Marcli 1919. 

Short-term Credit in Manitoba. — In previous issues we have explained 
the organization of rural credit societies in Manitoba under the Short 
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iL‘u» ".'t. j '‘is \<'l of 1917, and have given details avS to \\ul\hi\ 
»i '• " t*t '• in 017 (’)• 

x'ij.ii-e- * iodinf. tbeir in 1918 have uov\r apiKand. 

. . D .‘,’15 ^\ere granted in that 3car, as follows: 


11 rpt ce tt loan^ * A«iounl 

]hjLt?iig ill and itddii'; orf cinp.. 8 

Dreakin^ up land. 57). 1*0 

i'arLliasL tS li\e -Lock. .... 

r^ncki M 1 -^acd grain. ‘^8,165 

\irc.,c’-e .. .naoliineiy. itAk* 

and cenirahzation of credit. 2i,c»69 

lujpif ^ exiienls. 5705 


$ ^15.581 


loaii'- \\eu‘ (IMiibuted as follows among the lending societies 


Auii imt 

facciLti of loans 

Ri.bliii. S 47»5‘^^ 

Mnitonas. JT.775 

Liiidadowiic d)ak Lake^. 29,895 

v4wan lyvvr. 25.275 

St. Andre w». 22,()-i5 

Arden... i 7,700 

I.am *nev. ^2,570 

Vt^ibonme .rvimgriith). i<\785 

Olenella. 9,25<* 

Teiioy .. 8,22 i) 


$ 215.581 


Oil 17 3iiaicli 19J9 foitj'-hiur luial crcilit societies in l\Ianit(d>a had 
leeched clidileis. .ind the orguiiization of tliirty-se\eii o[ llieni va* c(>i,t- 
plcted so ikc t i1 wa.s expected that that number would be doing business 
on I *\f i\. 

An ciuiendnieiit to the A-ct, passed at the last session of the kgislatuu, 
allows lliL- b<\xrd of directors to take for loans security'' adilitioiml to that 
already tctkeii, to include mortgages on leal estate or personal propel 1y 
and assignment® of ^giecments of sale. Another amendment givts a 
rmal credit s<'‘ciet\" power to act as agent for its members in placing life 
insuiance and insurance against hail and fire. 

p Slc 0111 is-iics tor December 1017, pp. 41-46, September njiR, pp. 7-C-7JJ, 
Noseml Li-Dtt.ui*l>ti I'HS, p^.. 




















mklV ION KITVLlNt Lit U)«UIv\LION \M> V SOUVIU 


I }f I i( L III in Mamloba mi ^ashikK i Cn i i 
vl 1 7 vN‘ pi lined i -.Jieni lot (stibli'-hm m i\I n1( 

> k c \ 11 i j?ti il Oi dtts Associ ilion \ 1 idi \\< \i ’ 

i i n ^ Ills Boi d '’lid mike I nil*- sccuitd n t i 

<n t. L V and ioJt^ \e'iib (*) 

Ii / i'}hif 11ns s neini becime law m tlio spiui^ id " *i 
u( n li loi \vindi the as’^nciatmii w i active ap to M eh ( i * 

n n ^hiu S> V)0 j j lo 700 liniifi'. who tluis bavv.d 111 nr 1 

1 ni)i^ the 11 ^50 apiece 11 inteiest onh Piactie h\ c'cn h 1 
has lai 1 Ills dar- The association n s *-oh‘ 1 imds a i ’ ( 

ijibit*- lotallino Si S ouoo both bondb and dcpo'?itb x:ii^ lec ^ » 

) r\ui< '’1 Icixe® The go^eminent who ma^ stibsci be f< 1 '’rd piy n 
ioj.c thin 50 pel cent of the capital stock up to te ( 1 h 

•-Cl bed onh Sroo uoo np to last March so that th'- a cr n n 

the b kinuins bf 11 Jinost self supporting It Ins in'^v.sic n 

t et n\ B mrls is a Miiking-fund rebelve 

So lie doubt was at iirbt expressed as to whcthei c ^ending ui s 

I iild Ik eaiiitd on on a nnrgin ot i per cent which is tiic <1 j 

(ill ^ p 1 cent interest paid on bonds and tl c (> pei t 1 ^ 

i'>r he h-)an« But tins ncign li> becii lien it r n 

girTiii« (1C IS now piospeot of p'lMng dnidci 1 U s l 

It is pi I Ox '^hc method ot the Tami Lo'iis Pa no t) < | i 
U use to wlicb the mou'^v lent is put Thus it ^ i ai Ic + di 
gt rd n df scctiou (2) ol hnd.^i oa( ma% be withheld ur''!! ( idd I 1 

f** aie cultivated and a barn is built ind iiisnicd 
The 1 hhatclicwan Ruial Credits Vssociation was cst bh**! tl ‘>t \ 

aftei thil ot Manitoba In the fiist yeai and a halt of its e slruci In 
Si kitclicv in Taim Loans Board lent ^17582Sb ^7 m xor^ loin^ ri 
ij '« qiiaitrr scetious The total number of api>ro\cd ipplu itioii 1 >1 
’utis wi.if lor about ' 5 ** 000 000 The iveiagc loan is lu S skiteh \ ii 
iDt il Si 'a (pt liter St etlon, which is uasoiuble is coinpiied ill 
<h t\ (i2;t of ,)()s quarter section m Mamtobi wueii Imdis dud 
ts in iciciuslr id of at S';! an acre asm Saskatchewan On the imoiii 

I I 1 oon the fuiuers smd in interest it least r per criit md gent 1 
dll « jKt rent 

Vl th cud >1 tbf hi‘'t si\ months of the o^^ieralion ol tlu I'-si 1 ili »n 
n S 1 ilil w m p'l^nunt'- weie due by the bonowus on onh i Midi 
nvmbci rf loan’' Th \ woic all fullj made Ou 1»tecndti U) ^ 
hur fifths of the imouiit due on the pTe\iou’- i Vo\cinbei liad been ]iaifl 

III spit of the \CJ\ bid fuming 5ear in some parts ot the pro\irv.r In 
amount of the overdue piinapal was onl> 501 

In th futun funds will be obtained b> the de of 5 per cent f iriu lo in 
d^b ntuies the interest chaig».d to the boiiowtng taimeib bemg () h 
enu (111 this margin of i per cent the protina il tieisurer d^jcs not 
v'p t ‘•'hi 1 mil Loan®* Bo'iul lo become self suppoitmg until it It i t 

} I 


t 


— ( 1 *5 Llic II coni 111 t c 111 
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§3,000,000 have been lent. The sale of the debentures was impeded by 
the campaign in 1917 for the Victory Loan, but the association never¬ 
theless had in March 1919 obtained b3’‘ its issues $i,559*48o, of which 
only about one fourth was subscribed by the government. It is expected 
that when normal conditions return the bonds will sell readily, so that 
the Saskatchewan Association will be supported by Saskatchewan, and 
that it will be possible to repay the loan of §1,000,000 obtained from the 
Dominion government. 

A clause in the Act governing the Saskatchewan association, which 
allows the holder of debentures to secure full repayment of his money 
by gi^^ng three months' notice, was much criticized but is stated to have 
stood the test of a difiScult year. Up to March 1919 the total amount 
thus redeemed was $160,000 out of the total issue of $1,559,480, or only 
about 10 per cent. 


2. DEMAND FOR A FEDBRAtr CO-OPERATIVE ACT. — Hie Canadiun Ca-opcnUor, 

Match 1919. 

The Co-operative Union of Canada has forwarded to the Premier and 
the Mnisters of Agriculture and Labour a resolution that a Co-operative 
Act for the Dominion of Canada is urgently needed for the purpose of 
affording simple, cheap and effective facilities for the legal incorporation, 
regulation and control of co-operative soSeties, strongly urging the 
Government to introduce legislation for these objects. 

The resolution points out, amongst other reasons for the proposed leg¬ 
islation, that societies are most successful where they act together and have 
co-operative opportunities as between the respective societies as well as 
between the members of each society, a result impossible of achievement 
if each society^ is dependent upon provincial statutes inconsislent with 
each other. 

In forwarding copies of the resolution to the Ministers, Ihe General 
Secretary of the Co-operative Union wrote: “ The development of the co¬ 
operative movement in Canada must depend, to a great extent, upon the 
enactment of suitable legislation to regulate it. The machinery for or¬ 
ganisation, incorporation and regulation should be national in scope. Our 
aflBLliated societies have, at present, to do the best they can under pro¬ 
vincial statutes. In some pro^dnees special co-operative legislation, varying 
in nature and suitability, has been enacted. In others societies have to 
depend upon the ordinary joint-stock companies acts, which are framed 
with the object of providing machinery for making profit on capital in¬ 
vestment out of the public, a principle alien to those of the co-operative 
movement, which is designed, in its economic features, to induce the peo¬ 
ple to associate together to provide a more economical service for their 
own advantage in industry, commerce and finance 
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3. CO-OPERATIVE IlORvSE SAEES IN SASKATCHEWAN. — The Public Scjvice 
Mojphly, Vol. VII, No. S., Retina (Sasfcdtclicwaii), NEaich 1915. 

With a view to finding a profitable home market for the surplus of 
farm horses which existed in certain sections of the province, the Saskat¬ 
chewan Department of Agriculture arranged to hold in the latter part 
of ]\Iarch a series of co-operative horse sales under the auspices of the agri¬ 
cultural societies throughout the older settled parts of the pro\’ince. These 
sales were arranged in circuits so that buyers might attend several sales in 
turn. Arrangements for each sale were in charge of the local agricultural 
society at the point where it was held. Sales w^ere of two kinds. There 
were sales by auction, all animals for sale being listed with the secretary 
of the society and all settlements being made through him. In other 
cases farmers brought their animals into town on the date selected and 
dealt privately with the buyers in attendance. 

9|B 

* * 

U CO-OPBRATIVE POTATO GROWING. Thj Public Seivicc Monthly,VoUyil,m. 8, 
Retina (Sobkatchewan), 1919. 

An interesting example of informal co-operation comes from Saskat¬ 
chewan. The Earl Grey district is, it appears, specially suited for potato 
growing. The soil is a sandy loam which retains moisture well and thus 
insures a good crop of dry, mealy potatoes. The district has direct and 
convenient railway connection with Regina, Saskatoon and Moovse Jaw, 
which are the principal potato markets of the province, and shipments can 
also be conveniently forwarded to Brandon and Winnipeg. Kotwith- 
standing this favourable position, there was no market at Rarl Grey for 
potatoes, owing to the fact that such a number of varieties was produced 
that it was impovssible to secure a car-load of any one type and consequently 
dealers were not interested. 

At a meeting of the local grain growers' association, it was agreed 
that the farmers of the district should grow, as far as possible, the same 
variety of potatoes. The “Irish Cobbler" variety was selected, and it 
was arranged to purchase a car-load of seed potatoes of this variety through 
the Co-operative Organisation Branch of the provincial Department of 
Agiiculture. The Department has undertaken to inspect the crop, and the 
potatoes will be marketed by the Earl Grey Co-operative Association^ 

EGYPT. 

THE WORKING OE TIIIC AGRICUI^TURAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. — Satlik 
Bey Herein : Qujlqujs rcmatques sur le foncliomienunf dcs socidtes coot^atives aqri coles en 
l^qybieyin V^^ypte conttmboraine. Cairo, issue of April 1019. 

In 1914 we noticed the beginnings of agricultural co-operation in 
Egypt (i). Sadik Bey Henein, director of the administrative and statistical 

(i) See our i-i.ne [Munnilv Bulhthi of Etonmic and 'Social lnielU};tnct) for Maicli 101 !• 
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in the AFinistiy ol: Agncultiuc. lia*- im »‘ 1 \ tvinijiul ni 
lJ«. the \M)ikii3g <it bouie of thi piineii I C(» <*p « lu‘ sr c" tn * >,<' 

» t -17 s<il1c lies he has be cn unable to obtain iuloiiu ilici) lo i Ih o} It \< 
c pLiid} tKJininal exibUiJte; 15 lia\e been dissoKcti m li.ivt iu.mIj'JIv' 
ccat-edto exist alter a more or less agitated pciiocl oi 1 U , j 5 «ae .a pic 
sent T^oiking with a vaiying degree of success. The c»ldts1, th tl Cho 1- 
bra tlAanila in the pro\iiiCcot Gluirbieh, uas hamed on Apiil jitrtt 
W> wilt do cube it in some dttail. 

Co-npcuilive SooWv of CJiouh/a tl-Xamlif. — Oliouhia \ttiili, a 
well ciiltr atecl village having a rich soil, is situated both on Iho i ulvtay 
and rn the main load from Cairo to Alexandria. The pojiulation itli 
in reach of all the facilities for doing business usually orfeied by laigc 
ctiiJii-eicial centres, but the town usurer has also, iinfoilunately, an eas> 
*>ccCbS to his \ictinis in the \illage. 

The societ3’'s work is not confined to this village. Th< iidiabilauls 
i»f six ndghbouring villages, ol which the mosi distant li s 5 hdouiLtitn 
awry, enjoy the privilege ol being admissible toil. Tlit -oettty’^ inili.tl 
capital, which was subscribed by (17 meiiibcis and paid iijs v^as 

^><9.60 Egyptian pc ends, divided into 15.18 shaics On \l Die iu 1 k.i 
1917 there were a((> members and a capital of (177 poiintlsuptesi jilcd 
by 3174 shales, 

Tliiit^^ per cent of net profits liaving been assigned to the conditu- 
tU/ii of a lescive fund, this latter reached the ^uni ol pounds 01 about 
30 per v^t. of the .society's capital. Ten per cent, is divided Ixtwccji nvo 
lands, one for the assistance of needy' membeis undoneloi the*cucouiiige 
luent of works interesting to agriculture or co-opeiatioii. The n'liitihuiu 
Xnofits are distributed among the co-opeiators in tin* ioini ol a div idcnd 
(about 30 pci cent.) and bonuses on purchases (30 pel cent.). 

v^ince its foimation tlds society has always itotived all cudil f.icih 
ties from the Xational Bank. The last loan was contiacled loi in up ,, was 
ol -Si o pounds and bore interest at the rate ol 0 jiei ccni. per iiiuiim The 
jne'^jdent's signatuie binds the society whieli is on an luilmalul liabilitv 
Iv^is The president submits to the b.nik, at om and tlx same luiu, th* 
dicbidiof the* geneial meeting which authoii/A‘s Iriiu lo contiail a loan 
and .1 legalization of signatuies. All the society s available lund.. :ue kepi 
on current account in this bank and bear iuteicsl at tin rale ol ; [>1*1 li ul. 
pet annum. 

From the beginiung the society dealt eliiefl> in ailieks ol loustinip- 
tion — supplying members with maimies, cottonseed, broad lx ins, 00.1I 
and oil for machinery. ML sales are made on credit. Payment is gcnonilly 
fixed tor November and December, but the debtoi is entiiely tree to wait 
until lie lias sold his cotton, which he sometimes docs not do until January 
or February, before he pays. In 1917 the total amount of the society's 
purchases w'as 1,616 pounds ; cottonseed was told to numlx'r'^ at a jiTofit 
ol 0.7 per cent, and broad beans at a profit of 10.5 per cent.,lKith foi a 
period of about eleven months. It is evident that in fixing Ihe selling 
price the society luis sought merely to obtain a leasonable maigm to dis- 
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iTlnU iiu'n * lilt ic'-ciYL I'lHul, the hoiiuseh and the dividetidb, after 
4 I c u ’ M »sts li e 1>Leii ooverLcl and interest on borrowed capital lias been 
ji» * \\t * hoi J(l add thot iucmbv,is have not alwa^'s been verj' punctual 

.j i« Jsh ^ then ].aiiiie]it!?, ajn,. that in bpite of the pie?eiit agrieultuial 
].o n abend /o pounds due horn 1017 have still to be received. 

< t’' iisaiUon Vwis underlakiii in The president ^upx>lied on 

J* pt.ujt iIm foho^ing explanation. In spile of its eight years oflife 
1 tJ llic xnacticfil pioid*- of its tiscfulnebs which the .society has given in 
ihl leiifd, ^iUageib still tlnnk oi it only as an easy ie‘-ource wdien 
1lit3 .UL riant »1 laonej'imd feel the need of bujdiig on ciedit. Whenpur- 
on cicdit thej" arc entirely iindisceming as to the quality of the 
lu .elis.ndise they buy, and jiractically accept all that is offered them, 
Mi loir* as their jiajnnent of the i>rioc can be delayed. Xot only is an incli- 
nntioii lo. doing business on ciedit to be noticed in them, but tlus method 
ul thiliig business seems to be that they adopt a*' a general rule unless they 
find tlienisclvts, as at this moment they do, in a period of exceptional 
ino'-j'ciity. Aftei eight 3Tais of piucliasing iu common this disappointing 
st tt <ff plfaits fl.ows that the ] easants have had no faith in the advantages 
V •'..tive liiiKhccing, as regards either quality or price; tint they 

ai» ^L(tiiaic>v b\ lack 01 nuans lo satisfy their needs by nuking use 

oi a uncit,ti\ j ^’ovv that they ate going thiough a period 

oi <]iiUncc, till 3’ se(*Li' lo 1 »oL u]*oii aMipeiative pui chasing as placing 
*li« Hi. iu I kiikl Oi iuhdagc from wliioh the}" arc only too happy to escape. 
'1 hcH is no indie du'n tlxu the idcu ot co-oxAriation lips taken root among 
Mil or that tin} have undti>tood the iuixiortance ot action in common. 
To mav,h is tbi*, tiiic Ilut the jnesiclent of the society states that in a ino- 
nu 1 1 iff ji he ciilertained the idea that to keep the society going 

11*3 loj‘ci wii'- UM‘less H(*wever he strongly resisted this idea, and le- 
{,nlved lo uiicb itetke, with tlie heli> of one or two zealous workers of the 
\ill i<s, llie-It* ojxialive education of the villagers who are of a type* 
‘‘li^Iitb/’-ujierjoi It' that of the average Egyptian fellah. 

( ouperaltit koticiy of f\oin el Novr [firovxmc of IhikMieh) — We 
*11 iiov\ teni our attenlioii It) the wnnety which has at present the largest 
itn mix 1. hi]), tlmt of K.oin tl-lsoui. 

Thb ttt'ufy \va» fonutd on la J’ebruaiy lyii. It had at first 
iiK mix IS .md 'I cai)ital of i,« <)u iioutids di\ide<l into shales of one* pound 
i ae li 

Oil jj J)*ceml>e*r lejib it had (72 luembcrs, and its capital wsls 2,727 
poi»nds, and bad thoreiore increased by i 5 e) per cent, while the meml'crs 
lud increased by only 110 jx'r cent. 

The secicty di<l not at first iinpo&e afflective liability on its membeis, 
iiiid its l(jans weie theielorc obtained by means of bills of some of the cliief 
luendx-rs, actitig in their own name and ej[uitc independently of tlie society. 
*Vfter live ycais* e:xpcrienco ot this method it was recognized to be incon¬ 
venient, «Uid in 1<|15 the rules were amended to allow the introduction of 
th* pnnciple of collective unlimited liability. Since then the president, 
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on pioduction^of the authority to contract a loan, signs the society's bills 
in virtue of his office. 

Borrowed funds are, when needed, obtained from the National Bank 
of Egypt at 7 per cent. The last loan of 1,500 pounds was contracted in 
July and repaid in December 1918. 

Until the beginning of this year available funds were not deposited 
in any bank but were kept by the treasurer. But business reached the 
sum of several thousands of pounds; and the society lost the interest on 
these funds which sometimes amounted to important sums. Thus the 
balance in hand which the tre^urer held on 3R December 1918 was 148* 
pounds. Since that date the society has opened a current account at the 
bank. 

Before we examine the chief work of this society, it is interesting to 
notice its municipal and other kindred activities whence the \’illage has 
derived a large profit and the society a great reputation. These activities 
comprise the upkeep ot roads, lighting, the watering and sw'eepiug of the 
village streets, the upkeep of a fire pump, the institution of small local 
agricultnral competitions and the offering of prizes to exhibitors, the 
purciiase of a bull for purposes of breeding, and the encouragement of 
elementary education by making grants to the tv\o boys' and girls'schools 
of the vitbge and awarding prizes to the pupils. During the last three 
years the efforts made in these directions have been less intensive tlian 
previously, but a village council is in course of establishment, in virtue 
of a decree of the Ministry' of the Interior of 9 February 1918, and it will 
reKew the society of this whole task. 

As regards the society's nidin work, it is concerned with consumption 
and co-operative credit. Every year large quantities of cottonseed, chem¬ 
ical manures, beang for fodder, barley and maize seed, coal, lubricating 
oil, ttc., are bought for distribution among members. In the annual re¬ 
ports there axe repeated allusions to tlie citcumstance that, thanks to the 
good offices of the society, members have been able to satisfy their needs 
for these products at reasonable prices and with every assurance as to 
excelleiice of quality. 

We now come to a striking feature of the society's work, namely 
the spirit of capitalism which characterizes its business. The following 
facts are cited by Sadik Bey Henein. While the society pays interest 
at the rate of 7 per cent, to the National Bank on the sums it borrows, 
loans to members bear interest at the rate of 9 per cent., plus 2 per cent, 
ooanmission. Moreover the margm between the purchase and sale price 
of the various articles in which the society deals is often too wide to be in 
agreement with a true conception of co-operation. The following are 
some examples: 

In 1914 on a sum of 2,337 pounds spent on the purchase of beans a 
profit of 304 pounds or 13 per cent, was realized; on coal purchased for 
200 pounds the profit was 23 pounds or 12 per cent.; a sum of 3,249 pounds 
devoted to the purchase of chemical manures brought in a profit of 481 
pounds or 15 per cent. In 1915# 823 pounds spent on the purchase of 
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beans brought in a profit of 90 pounds or ii per cent*; chenucal manures, 
worth 1,717 pounds, yielded a profit of 199 pounds or 12 per cent; 353 
pounds worth of cottonseed gave a profit of 67 pounds or 19 per cent. 
In 1918 cottonseed was sold at a profit of 12 per cent. We should note 
that these percentages were sometimes lealized in periods far less than a 
year. 

This system of lending at high interest and selling at a large 
profit is easily understood if we glance at the dividends distributed 
by the society. In 1914 such di\ddend was 10 per cent.; in 1915 
it was 8.5 per cent.; in 1916 it was 9.5 per cent.; and in 1917 and 
1918 it was 10 per cent. The society thus attracts capital by offering 
high dividends, which it provides by raising the price of the goods it sells 
and the rate of interest on its loans to members. The roles stipulate that 
50 per cent, of net profits be distributed. Of this 50 per cent., half should 
be paid in the foim of a dividend and the other half in the form of bonuses 
on the transactions of members with the society. This rule has remained 
a dead ^etter, having apparently never been applied, and the whole 50 
per cent, has been distributed in the form of a dividend. This is the more 
regrettable because the profits are very largely the result of the sale at 
high prices of supplies and of the high rate of the interest received on 
loans. In other words, the society derives a profit from the members 
with whom it does business, in order to pay large dividends to members 
with whom it has no business relations and who use it as a means of mak¬ 
ing a profitable investment. Tliis system of high dividends is one which 
risks making the capitalistic spirit predominant in all the business of 
a co-operative society and provoking within the society a conflict between 
the interests of capital and those of bortowets and purchasers. It also 
encourages the tendency to usury, to eliminate which is one of the aims 
of co-operation. 

In 1918 the society made ten loans amounting altogether to 725 
pounds. The largest of them w^'as of 200 pounds and was made to enable . 
the espenses of a marriage to be mct. 

The sums owed by the members of the society, in virtue of the loans 
they had received and their purchases on credit, were as follows on the 
31st of December of each of the five following years: 


1914 . 4,209 pounds 

1915 .. • • 4>073 » 

1916 . 3,683 » 

1917 . 4^306 » 

1918 . 3,349 » 


Repayment is generally fixed iox November or December, that is 
for the time of harvest. The fact that large debit balances are carried 
over from one year to another does not seem to show that members settle 
for their debts with much punctuality. 

We should add that the society has attempted with some success to 
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sell Hs memlieib’ cotton harvest, and, in ccrl.iui Cdbes, I’u ii aIi it, lu i]/i 
and bailes’ hmvists. It confines ifcseli however to pladi » hovi i ■. i lonoU 
witfi oontdentious sellers, to tnsmin!» that the price c u udl , 

and, finally, to suijeiv’i'dng the neighing ^nd ddivciv oi rti |/<(ln(l 
The buying dealer cxanuncs the liarv'ests ot memlxis i’i Huh onn ji ni 
aiies The society’s atteiuijts to auaiige the cow pct.ihve s.il<‘ oi i).. 
aggregate harvests of its meiiibeis have Ixcii vvilliint usiili. 

The other e'o-opeiative s<n.icties ivintiiud hj idik H . H in <ii 
givT rise to .tiralogoiis leniarLs. 


GRBBCB 

THE PROGRESS OE A( .RICt.I,Tt R Vi, I O («'l li V frOX - Si i » ihdI I e kYIoV - • 

£. tnmi M at eitH atii en (n ii I I'm' a I cui , 

Pans, Miuh-Ai tit igi<i 

The origins of the co-operativ e rnov’cnieni in the ee^iieveii t,eti,t. 
Fronr ii(ia onwards the ^Muithtrj of Xalioruillieonotny ipujeitook bj iiiiaii,s 
of a si»ecially fomred deiiartunnl rusthotUcal jnopag lO.i vunhiulavom 
t»t co-oireration. In 1014 an organic law w,u> paused, at lit h <s allowtd lln* 
leg^ Irases of the co-operative hocreties to be establish! 1. wlatlu i tlie> are 
agricultural, urban or labour sodeticb. credit, bavingh, prneli.u,e, halt, 
consumption, production, mirtual insurance or otlier bocitlitb. 

At the end of iqiS, 8ao agricultur al co-oiterative sodelies vi er e r egiht 11 ed 
attheirinistryofAgiiculture. Theyhad {j, 64 .Snicm 1 eo andabhaiecajrtal 
oi 3,5i5i540 francs. Only some hundted of them have uulhinltd habht>, 
and most of this number have been formed in one department, tliat ol :XJ«.b- 
vnia. The limited liabilitj' of other boaetrts nsutiUy v aricb from twice to 
five times the amount ot shares, but in sunre c,ib> s ib a> nuch as teir or filty 
times thib auiomrt. The total sum roprtseirted by th s liiiutedli«ljilTt> ih 
15.07-2.^5 francs. The sphere ot a tocre*ty does utit ubutdly go l« 5 <ji.tl the 
territo^ of the commune in which rt Is bituaicd. About three fomtlib ot 
the agricultrrral co-operative wjdetits are urrxed crcfh't, s iv i igs,putck.use .0 <1 
sale societies. To some e.N:ttrrt they even act as cm sun t is' eo oiiii.ilivt 
hocietieb, for they procure for fanners rrotouly matliineb, iniplenierilb, inan- 
ures and other artides uea-ssarj to agirarltui.d oorl-, l,ut .tlso artrefits .k 
CTS sSiry to domestic labour aird e-onbmujitiou. Tlicbemr\edboei..tkbien(U’ 
great services to agriculturists in small plaexs. The rteesl m roinulin; (hstu.< t 
sodc'tiesis felt only in the largest villages, whoit bribiirebsis luoie eoinplieati. d 
and there is pfrssibility of finiling a larger iminhei ot evrini eleut adiium.stui- 
tors. In the eTise ot tliese vdllages the inks ptovidi Hi il the i ssoi i ituin 
in question shall corttribule to tire lonnatioir of siedahVed soeKths .is 
circumstances permit. 

Among other co-oiierative bocictie-s we should iiotice the .qxdal s«)oIe 
ties for purcliase, sale and pioductioir (wine luakiug, diiiiv and oil produc- 
ii^ socitiM). The sodeties for the sale of currants, wlrdr are tendiu-'to 
form a union, are worthy of note. 

A certain number of co-operative sodeties liavegfortpe(itluui8‘lve,s and 
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h>niiul flistlii.'t unions. Tlie formation of other unions and of a 
NdU'aai I*'MlciMtioj], uhich mil strengthen the general movement, is in 
uuu.s.. i tidvocating co-opeiation is i>ublished in Athens. 

'ih ^lal'Uiial Jlciuknow procures credit tor co-oj^rative societies. The 
I.»cius il has granted Ihem are regulaily repaid. They amonnted to nearly. 
l,\o iiulhoii fra.tcs in npO and icnj. 'vvere made to societies, And hore 
\ it«nsL at the rat. <»!' => ]«-r cent. In Macedonia, KpiuiS, * lele and the 
j-1 il. Is t»i Ihe ViohijKU**o there aie three State agncultinal hanks whirh 
, Is. » o iti'' ' eil • 1 n CO tij»,.rati vc credit. 

Vi'c h«‘ of providing on cretHt, fin* co-operativ'e \iticnltai*sls* mj- 
»’cll«s, sinpljjle of cooper and of sulphur, imported u holesale at rediiCLd 
u n:4 s ' iiii Uii.lei a guarantee, has also been veiy successful, h'or lyiy 
^ ie aiulslry <»fAgricuttiiregiiarauteed credits amounting to ^oc,,Ctoo francs 
oi * hicli o;5,if)S fiaucs were foi co-operative societies. The special founda- 
I'uiii of a o**n1ral insiilulioii of credit is also contemplated. 

JAPAN. 

-,r Vj I T| x\N l/’ \S^^ VTlONS IN KOUK V. — Annual Rthotf on lit jonn^ an 1 Pjn- 

* c / < .1 l/vf. r\ (i<.£0-11,1^). KePo (Seoul), July, iniS. 

h -I a abou! j n, >< o tenants holding leases (if State lands in Ivo- 
lea. /or t 1 protec n it and betterment of these tenants, the Govtin- 
niuil :id\i->cd thdii in 1(^11 to organize State Tenants' Associations at 
kr’gaii and stven or her iilaces, giving a subsidy of 500 yen to each. The 
woik c*f th<‘ associalhms hn\ing proved of value, the organization of iin'ire 
.1-^*-»'iation ^ w as encouraged, the same subsidy as before being given to eiioli, 
and by ilic end of the fiscal year 1916 the total number of associations 
uachad 17 j. Tluy are .scattered over all the pro\iiices and have from irx) 
fo 5 «» niciiibcis each. Since 1913, an additional subsidy of 500 yen has 
bc*c 11 granted to cSy of them because of their large membership and for hav- 
iin' pnned thcmselvts c*s])ecially efficient. 

A St.de tenants’ a^^sociation has a president and seven councillors 
elt ct( d b> volt floiii among the members and a director and .supervisor ap¬ 
point., d bv tin ('rovvriuinrnl. The work of the association consists in 
improving agiicullure, in furnishing working funds, in the consignment 
sale f>f the prodiH'e oi members, in the joint purcha^-'e of tools, seeds and 
uumiires, in the promoluiii of industries auxilary to agriculture, and in the 
4Mi<*our,i‘;t‘mt nt of tlnifl ami sa\dng. The associations not onlj’' directly 
iiulucc tile hvlteniienl of the vState tenants, but indirectly exert a‘good 
inltn.Mit'** tow.ods the iiiiprovenienl of the local people at large. 

RUSSIA. 

THt, Work 01* TUH CUNCRVI, ASSOCIATION OF FI^AX-liROWKS XN — 

Iln i Co oM z/or, V0I. 3, No. 3, I^ondou, iqiq 

The third year of the existence of the Central Association of Flax- 
tJrowers (i) has been marked by a broad development of its operations in 

( ) W^ilU roloitticL to till tonnation smil objects of this assDLiation see issue of July 1917. 
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the* co-operative marketing of flax by the producers. The idea of the s§le of 
flax through co-operative channels has gained considerable ground amongst 
the small flax-growers, not only in those localities where such a sale was the 
usual practice before, but also in new localities and districts, where the 
existing co-operative societies did not engage in such operations, such as 
the Viatka district, or the Pskov district in so far as the latter was not 
occupied by the Germans. 

The Association was frequently approached by peasant flax-growers 
with requests to establish in their localities co-operative societies, and to 
start the co-operative gathering and marketing of flax. Responding to 
the demands of the local population, the work of the association in the di- 
vStrict of its former activities was extended so as to include a possibly larger 
number of growers and enable them to deliver their flax to the Assodatiou. 

At the beginning of the flax season of 1917 the Assodation made ar¬ 
rangements for the collection of two million poods (about 33,000 tons) of 
flax. The scheme was worked out in August 1917, and vent on notwith¬ 
standing the Bolshedk Revolution in November of that year. The col¬ 
lection of the flax was carried out in the single localities by the co-opera 
tive sodeties and their unions, their work having started in November •I917. 

The finandal difficulties resulting from the political situation delayed 
the progress of the work, but at the same time the small flax-grower had 
so much confidence in his co-operative sodety that very frequently he 
delivered to it his flax without receiving or asking for any payment what¬ 
soever ; in the majority of cases such payments when made did not exceed 
from 35 to 50 per cent, of the value of the product at the local market prices. 

The success of the operations of the year 1917-18 surpassed all expec¬ 
tations, and the total of the flax collected by the Assodation exceeded the 
two million poods previously ^mated. 

The British market having always been the chief consumer of Russian 
flax, the Association entered into negotiations with the official of the Brit¬ 
ish Government in Moscow entrusted with the purchase of flax. Already 
in November, 1917, this offidal offered to the Assodation to undertake the 
delivery of their flax to the British Government up to 25,000 tons. The 
basis of the agreement which the Assodation suggested to the British Gov¬ 
ernment consisted in that the flax was to be delivered at some Russian 
port, but on the condition that (i) the flax so delivered must in no case and 
under no drcumstances be requisitioned; and (2) the British Government 
undertook full responsibility for any iniury or aeddent to the consignments 
of flax lying in the ports. 

Although no objection was raised at that time to the above stipula¬ 
tion no agreement was actually conduded. Nothwithstandiug this the 
Assodation began already in April 1918 to forward consignments of flax 
to Archangel, as far as the political conditions permitted of this being done. 
At last in July last a written communication was reedved from the offidal 
of the British Government fully acc^ting the above two stipulations. By 
that time over one million poods of flax had already been brought to 
Archangel. 
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In August, when Archangel was occupied by the Allied armies the 
town was cut off from Centr^ Russia, and no further deliveries of flax 
became practicable, although the British Government was willing to pur¬ 
chase another million poods. The flax already collected at Archangel was, 
however, successfully shipped to England. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

PROPOSED CENXRAI, ORGANIZATION OF TOBACCO-(GROWERS — The South 

AfUcan Journal of UidustrieSf Vol I, No 6, Pretoiia, February 1918. 

At a conference of tobacco-growers held at Capetown, it was recom¬ 
mended that every tobacco growing district of the Union of South Africa 
and of Rhodesia should form a society; that manufacturers and buyers 
be asked to purchase leaf only through the medium of societies; that an 
interchange of statistics between societies as regards crops, prices, etc. 
should be arranged, and that a central organization should be formed, con¬ 
sisting of two members from each society, amongst whom an executive 
committee should be elected. While the object of the central organization 
would be, in geneial, to consolidate the interests of the tobacco industry in 
South Africa, it was specially recommended that the executive committee 
should make such arrangements as would enable the various afiSliated 
societies to purchase collectively their stocks of the necessary requirements 
for the tobacco industry. 

The tobacco-growers are already strongly organized in South Africa. 
The Rustenburg Tobacco Co-operative Society has over 2,300 members 
and owns property valued at over £10,000. The Western Province To¬ 
bacco Society comprivses practically aU the growers of Turkish tobacco in 
the district and controls over 90 per cent, of the local production. The 
Potchefstrom, and Vredefort Association consists of 150 members, re¬ 
presenting 70 per cent, of the local production. In Rhodesia, the tobacco- 
growers' societies control (>3 to 70 per cent, of the tobacco produced in 
the colony. 


SWITZERLAND. 

I, CANTONAI, CO-OPERATr.\^ SOCIETIES FOR THE PRODUCTION OF SEED — 
Bindner Bauetnblatt, 8lh yeai. No 4, Coira, IQ19. 

The Swiss Department of Public Economy has lately addressed itsdtf 
to the cantonal governments, urging them to promote the formation in the 
various cantons of co-operative societies for the cultivation of seed-plants 
and the production of seed. These societies should undertake the planting and 
distribution of those kinds of grain, and of the vegetable species in general, 
which lend themslves to being cultivated in Switzerland and are recognized 
as so doing by the Swiss Experimental Institute for the Examination of 
Seeds. The fundamental object of the societies is to place the seed thus 
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obtained on the market. They work under the supervision of the Experi¬ 
mental Institutes. Their members are also obliged to facilitate the work 
of the Experimental Institutes, and, in general, to promote agricultuie by 
making trial of new forms and methods of cultivation. 

The formation of co-operative societies of this kind is supported and 
encouraged by the Confederation and the cantons. They can dispose of 
money for the acquisition of the machinery necessary to carrying out their 
programme The co-operative societies for the production of seed hitherto 
founded take in, for the most part, vast territories. For example, there 
is one co-operative society for the territory of Soletta, another for that of 
St. Gall, etc. Only farmers who regularly produce a quantity of seed in 
excess of their needs are accepted as members. 

At present other co-operative societies of this kind are in course of 
formation in the cantons in which they have hitherto been lacking, as in 
the Orisons, and it may therefore be anticipated that within a short time 
every Swiss canton will have a co-operative society for the production of 
seed. 


z. THE CBNTRAl^ FEDERATION OR SWISS AGRlCtfI,TURAI, CO-OPERAIIVE 

SOCIETIES, — Der SchiMtzer Bautr Berne, 12 Maich 19H), No 30; Die Families 

Zunch, I i Maich 1919, No 11. 

Agricultural co-operation in Switzerland has hitherto been without a 
central organ maintaining unity among its several parts. It may be said 
that each canton had its own independent rural co-operative society. As 
early as 1898 some federations of (^rman Switzerland had united in a weak 
association, which lasted several years without attaining to noteworthy 
results because the fererations in question continued to act independently 
of each other after the foundation of the common organization which was 
to liave held them together. The situation was not improved in 1906 when 
the Swiss Section of the International Federation of Co-operative Societies 
was founded. This section came out in 1911 from the International 
Federation, and from this time attempts to reach a lasting and vital uiiiou 
of all the co-operative federations of Switzerland were resumed. The difficul¬ 
ties which appeared during the war made more pressing the need which had 
already show itself. In 1918 meetings were held of representatives of the 
cantonal federations, in the course of which it was agreed to found the Central 
Association of the Agricultural Co-operative Federations of Switzer¬ 
land. It may be said today that the formation of this organ is definitely 
assured, A provisional presidency has drawn up rules; representatives of 
all the agricultural co-operative societies have studied plans and formed a 
sound organization. 

The exact aims of the central association are the acquisition of merchan¬ 
dise for the associated federations by wholesale purchasing, the promotion 
of the utilization of products, and propaganda work in favour of the idea 
of co-operation. 
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Federations belonging to the central association must have at least 
2000 individual members, and the co-operative societies they comprise 
niust declare in their rules that members give a collective guarantee. The 
rules of the federations must moreover include a provision that the fede¬ 
rated co-operative societies are bound by their feaeration^s engagements 
at least to the extent of 20 francs per federated member. 

These provisions procure importance and credit abroad for the central 
association. The capital necessary to the undertaking is being collected by 
admission fees of 5 francs from every individual federated member. 

The central association will be directed by a presidency, the members 
of which will be taken from the various associated federations. Its execu- 
ti\e agent will be the manager, helped by two members of the presidency. 

The necessity and usefulness of this central association were recognized 
by all agricultural circles in Switzerland. 


3 THE WORK OP THE BERNE PEDERATaON OF DAIRY AND CHEESEMLVKING 

SOCIETIES IN 1918 —Agnailtural supplement to the Neue Zwchtr Zeitun^, 6 May 

1919, No 661 

The Berne Federation of Dairy and Chesemaking Societies, which 
was founded in 1911, is the most important of the federations grouped by 
the Swiss Central Union of Milk Producers. This federation comprised 
726 societies in 1918 as against 701 m 1917, and had 136,789 cows producing 
2,484,393 quintis of milk, as against 2,615,683 quiLtals in the pre¬ 
vious year. Outside the societies the federation had 252 members who 
delivered 45,877 quintals of milk. 

Owing to the fact that the whole quantity of milk was remitted to 
consumers many cheese factories closed. The daily ddivery of 40,000 
kilogrammes of milk which was anticipated for Basle had to be reduced 
to 25,000 kilogrammes, and in the Valais and Neuchdtel there was an ana¬ 
logous position. It is thought that these conditions will persist during the 
current year, so.long as the area on which com and potatoes are grown 
is not dinuni^ed and the price of milk, which the public authorities have 
kept low, is not rai sed. 

The federation has drawn up a scheme for the construction of a new 
building to cost 1,254,000 francs. This will also accommodate the Swiss 
Peasants’ Secretariat and the library of the Economic Society. The fed¬ 
eration is moreover subscribing up to 100,000 francs to the foundation 
of a printing-press which will cost 500,000 francs. 

UNITED states. 

I FRUIT PACKING ASSOCIATIONS IN NIAGARA COUNTY. — U.S.BulltUn, 

V<a. 3, No, 539. Washington, 15 Pebniaiy 1919. 

The Niagara County Farm Bureau has, in co-operation with the New 
York State College of Agriculture and the United States Department of 
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Agriculture, brought about the formation and incorporation of seven 
central fruit packing houses which are now at work. Pour of them are 
entirely new, while the other three have been continuously oi intermit¬ 
tently active for the last four years. 

These seven associations will this year pack approximately 120,000 
barrels of apples, 50,000 bushels of peaches and 12,000 bushels of pears, 
and will sell co-operatively 135 tons of grapes. At present prices, the 
business would amount to about $800,000 ; but most of the apples aie 
going to be stored until prices rise, and the amount involved may there¬ 
fore be as much as a naillion dollars. 

The sum initially invested in packing houses and such equipment 
as scales and graders was $ 25,700 and was contributed by 174 growers. 

All apples and peaches are being packed in accordance with a com¬ 
mon standard, of which the rules and regulations have been made by 
the county association, and all will be marketed under a common brand. 
This brand is owned by the county association, and therefore any local 
assodatiou which does not fuhil requirements can be prevented from 
using it. 


3 ORGANIZATION OF CREDIT UNIONS — California Cutfivator, VoL 1,11, No. 13, I^s 
Angeles and San Francisco, 22 Maxch, 1919; Assembly, No. 280. State of New 
Jersey. BiU introduced 4 March 1919. 

Nine States of the United States — Massachusetts, New York, Rhode 
Island, Texas, South Carolina, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Utah and Ore¬ 
gon — have passed laws regulating credit. About 125 credit associations 
have been organized, the larger number of them by wage earners in towns. 
In many New England towns personal credit unions have been formed, 
and have fostered saving among the labouring classes and their children. 
In Massachusetts, where the first of these dubs — The Myrick Union — 
was founded in 1908, there are now 80 credit clubs. The attempt to bring 
into being strictly rural credit assodations has been more successful in 
North Carolina, where the law on credit was passed in 1915, than elsewhere. 

The capital stock company is the form of organization typical of the 
credit assodations of the United States. The assodations having share 
capital limit the liability of members, a fact which has served to attract 
members and capital. To communities in which share capital is not 
readily available the non-stock assodation affords a means of obtaining 
funds on the basis of an unfimited liability. 

The credit union will accept deposits from anyone but will lend money, 
under restrictions, only to its members. It obtains funds through share 
capital, by accepting general deposits or by borrowing in the name of the 
assodation. A small membership tee is usually charged by a non-stock 
assodation, and a small working capital is thus secured. In the share-capi- 
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tal clubs a share sells for from $5 to $10. The purchase of shares is usually 
unlimited but is sometimes controlled by State law or by a by-law of the 
association concerned. No salaries are paid except a noininal one to the 
secretary-treasurer, who is usually a farmer or a business man having a con¬ 
nection with a local bank. 

The credit union may be said to be a connecting link between the farmer 
and the banker which improves the farmer's chances of doing business with 
the bank. It allows farmers to get into intimate touch with their home 
bankers. The bankers usually realize that it is ultimately to their interest 
to help the credit unions. 

Usually each credit union makes definite arrangements with a bank 
that the latter shall act as a depository and furnish loans on specified terms. 
Thus one of the unions in North Carolina receives from its bank interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent, on deposits on current account and 4 per cent, on 
deposits on savings account, that is on sums left on deposit for three months 
or longer. This union pays interest at the rate of 5 per cent, on its loans 
from the bank. It pays to its members 5 per cent, on their savings accounts, 
and lends to them at 6 per cent. Such a credit union not only accustoms its 
members to the use of current and savings accounts but also enables them 
to obtain loans for approved purposes of production on better terms than 
elsewhere. A loan of this latter kind is primarily guaranteed by the 
borrower’s character, but to give additional security his note must have two 
endorsers. 

The success of the agricultural credit unions in North Carolina has been 
largely due to the propaganda work in favour of credit organization which 
the State Agricultural Department has accomplished among farmers. The 
promotion and supervision of the organization is entrusted to an official 
of the Division of Markets and Rural Organization of the State College of 
Agriculture. He helps farmers who are interested in the subject, and ad¬ 
vises them not only as to the formation of dubs but also as to the organiza¬ 
tion of these after they have been formed. 

In December 1918 the 17 credit unions of North Carolina had a total 
membership of 783, and 299 depositors who had paid $ 7,977.27 on shares of 
stock. Deposits amounted to $14,175.25 and loans to borrowers to 
$17,178.76. Only $3,200 had been borrowed from local banks while the 
cash in banks amounted to $7,539,82. The total resources of these 17 co¬ 
operative dubs amounted to $27,465.01. 

The Vadese Union, organized on 10 February 1917, has 80 members, 
and 87 depositors who have paid $1,746 on shares. In December 1918 its 
total deposits amounted to $6,655.08 and 31 members had borrowed 
$6,916.43. The dub had $1,439.78 in the bank and its total resources 
amounted to $8,986.33. The Lowes Grove Union, the oldest the State, 
which was organized on 20 J anuary 1916, had 55 members and 79 depositors 
in December 1918. Its paid-up shares amounted to $687.50, its deposits 
to $1,159-78, its loans to 30 members to $2,326.45. It had borrowed $600 
from the locd bank, its cash in banks amounted to only $1.41, its total 
resources to $2,632.29. 
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In addition to handling deposits and floating loans, some of the North 
Carolina union'? help their members to buy cottonseed, meal and corn or 
soy bean seed meal. A credit dub, by bu3dng these commodities by car¬ 
loads, effects a saving for its members who would otherwise have to buy 
small quantities at retail prices. 

On 4 March 1919 a General Co-operative Bank Bill was introduced in 
the legislative assembly of New Jersey. It provides that banking powers 
may be exercised by assodations of any form managed on a co-operative 
plan, and authorizes combination among assodations. No exemption 
from taxes or other spedal privileges are granted State intervention can 
occur only through the right of supervision which rests in the Department 
of Banking and Insurance. The authorized assodations may receive de¬ 
posits and discount negotiable paper but may not issue currency notes, this 
last function being reserved exclusively to the Federal Reserve Banks. 
The co-operative banks may also buy and sell commodities and real estate 
as agents of members, and may sell them insurance of any co-operative or 
mutual life or other company or assodations. The use of funds and fad- 
lities is restricted to members except in the cases of the purchase of govern¬ 
ment stock and bonds and the reception of deposits, the former constitut¬ 
ing the safest investment of funds which nught otherwise he idle and the 
latter representing the easiest method of using credit to obtain funds. The 
Bill provides for limited, unlimited and contributory liability, protected 
by an indivisible reserve gradually accumulated from earnings of the bank. 
The shares of associations having share-capital may have any face value 
from $3 upwards, and are always payable by instalments, fines being im¬ 
posed for withdrawals and defaults. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR INSURANCE AOAINST 
THE ACCIDENTS OF LABOUR. 


SOUROeS: 

I/AW OF 8 July 1883, No. 1473, rouNfDE^o a NATioir\r» institute for insurance of work¬ 
men AGAINST THE ACCIDENTS OF THEIR WORK. 

Consolidated text of the laws of 17 March 1898, No. 80, AND29 June 1903, 25 o. 243, as 
TO THE ACCIDENTS OF WORKMEN DURING THEIR WORK, approved by a Royal Decree of 
31 January 190^, No. 51. 

I,AW OF 38 March 1912, No. 304, approving the agreement of 16 June 1911 made with the 
iu.stitutions which founded the National Institute for Insurance of Workmen against the 
Accidents of their Work. 

Royal Decree of June 1913, No. 698, approving the annexed regulation for the aforesaid 
National Institute. 

I^IEUTENANCY DECREE-LAW OF 23 AUGUST I 9 I 7 ,No. 1450, AS TO PROVISIONS FOR COMPULSORY 
INSURANCE AGAINST THE ACCIDENTS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

A. I/.: Cossa Nauonalc infortuni uel 5UO treutennio (The National Institute for Insurance 

against Accidents in its Thirtieth Year), In Bolletttnodella Cassa nazionalcd’assicurazionc 
per gli infortuni degli operai sullavoro, Rome, No. i, January 1914. 
n. F.: 11 nuovo ordinamento della Cassa Namonale Infortuni (The New Organization of the Ns- 
tional Institute for Insurance against Accidents). Ibid. 

MaGaldi (Vincenzo) :Ia CassaNsLzionnle Infortuni (TheNationallnstituietorlnsuranct against 
Accidents). In Rassegnadi assicurasionie phvidensasocialc, Rome, No. 3, March 191 7 . 

In our issue for last March we saw, while examining the recent measures 
with regard to conipulsoiy insurance against the accidents of agriculture, 
contained in the decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. 1450, that the manage¬ 
ment of insurance of this type is principally entrusted (1) to the National 

(i) In the bill which the Ministry presented to the Senate at the session of 2 6 March 19x7 
the idea of entrusting the management of the insurance only to the National Institute for In¬ 
surance against Accidents was preponderant, but dixiiug the discussion a tendenej to preserve 
the action of pre-exisUng mutualsocielies became manifest. Theresultwasa temporary system 
of mixed management, entrusted principally to the National Ixistitutefor Insurance against 
Accidents, which was to keep agricultural insurance distinct from insurance against the acci¬ 
dents of industry, but also to some mutual societies ^insuring consortia and syndicates, and 
other authorized bodies which had practiced agricultural insurance exclusively or mainly 
since 26 March 1917. While the decree-law entrusts the management to the National In¬ 
stitute for Insurance against Accidents directly, recognition by royal decree is necessary in 
the case of mutual societies. See iu this connection our article to which we have already 
referred (pages 131-135). 
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Institute for Insurance against Accidents, a public institution and the offi¬ 
cial organ of the insurance against the accidents of labour which was creat¬ 
ed by the law of 8 July 1883, No. 1473, and placed undei the supervision 
of the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour. We therefore think 
it opportune to explain the origin, organization and development of 
this movement at a time when the National Institute for Insurance against 
Accidents is about to assume the management of so important a branch of 
thiift. 


§ I. Origin and e;ari,y of thf, working of tiid 

IKSITR^NCF. 

The National Institute for Insurance of Workmen against the Acci¬ 
dents of their Work originated in a bill as to the reorganization of savings- 
banks, presented to the Chamber ot Deputies at its session oi 30 Novem¬ 
ber 1881 by the Minister Berti. This bill obliged these banks to assign 
two tenths of thc-ir annual net x^rofits to the National Fund for the Old 
Age Pensions of Workmen, This bill, which had so excellent an object, 
was not passed owing to grave doubts wliich arose as to the legitimacy 
of the compulsory contribution * exacted from the savings-banks, but 
the discussions to which it gave rise were an occasion for the g^reement 
made on 18 February 1883 between the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry 
and Trade, the savings-banks of Milan. Turin, Bologna, Genoa, Rome, 
Venice and Cagliari, the Monte dei Paschi of Siena, the Banco di Napoli 
and the Banco di Sicilia for the foundation of the National Institute for 
Insurance against Accidents, which agreement was approved by law on 
8 July 1883 (No. 1473). The founder institutions undertook, without 
any idea of protit, all expenses of administration, and also constituted a 
guarantee fund of 1,500,000 liras to which they contributed in the follow¬ 
ing proportions; Savings-Bank of Milan 625,000 liras ; Bank of Naples 
200,000 liras; Savings-Banks of Rome, Bologna and Tunn* Bank of Sicily 
and MofUe dei Paschi of Siena 100,000 liras each : Savings-Bank of Genoa 
75,000 liras ; Savings Banks of Cagliari and Venice 50,000 liras each. 

On the basis of the agreement aforesaid the National Institute was 
administered by the executive committee of the Savings-Bank of Milan 
andmanagedby a Higher Board composed of representative of the founder 
institutions charged with making rules and with the general direction of 
the administration. 

In order to compensate for losses due to accidents the insurance, 
which then was voluntary, could take two forms, the individual or the col¬ 
lective torm, and could be subdivided according to whether the insurance 
was procured by the employer only, by him together with his workmen, 
or by the associated workmen. 

^ The National Institute was granted exemption from the stamp and 
registration duty for policies, register, certificates, notaries'deeds andothei; 
documents. 
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The constituent agreement was amended by royal decrees of 24 July 
1887 (No. 4808) and 22 November 1888 (No. 3827) which established rules 
for the payment of the (luotas which the founder institutions had engaged 
to contribute to the guarantee fund, freeing them from the burden of ex¬ 
penses of administration. 

The National Institute became active on 8 July 1884, but its first 
experiments met with modest results, either because the organization of 
free insurance was not sufficiently efficient or because the management 
and the technical agencies of the institution were not suited to their ends. 
The results are shown by the following figures: 


Tabi^E I. — ResitUs of liisurance from 1884 to i8c)8. 


Year 

of 

bosineas 

Year 

Nttmber 

of 

insured workmen 

Premiums 

Ultas 

Benedts 

l^iras 

IS* 

1884 

67 

130.80 


2nd 

1885 

9.556 

17.240.37 

8,192.86 

3 id 

18S6 

24,440 

92,353 01 

119 . 737 - 8 * 

4t]i 

1887 

36,992 

145,714.54 

130.933-83 

5 tli 

1888 

58,023 

232,542.30 

192,716 68 


1889 

77,876 

301,637.26 

*34.976-05 

7tli 

1890 

94.507 

390,084.33 

331.814.87 

Sth 

1891 

103,238 

451.837-39 

378,941.68 

9th 

1892 

109.253 

456.314-4* 

371.598.4* 

10 h 

1893 

118.133 

493.446.66 • 

413.853.47 

nth 

1891 

125.119 

519,397-56 

459.840.05 

X2th 

1895 

138,192 

600,965.79 

521,363,85 


1896 

146,696 

664,076.56 

5*9.35838 

14th 

1897 

158,214 

747.035-87 

694.536.01 

15th 

1898 

160,772 

767.789.37 

665.911,78 


Meanwhile the development of industry, the serious inconveniences 
of the lack of a system of insurance against the accidents of labour, the rise 
of new theories as to the risks of trades, led, after long and fruitless attempts 
at legislation, to the law of 17 Match 1898, No. 80, which imposes an obli¬ 
gation to insure against accidents, leaving the choice of the insuring insti¬ 
tution free. But the National Insfitute did not reap notable benefit 
from the new law, for although it was provided that workmen employed 
on works, enterprises or establisments, directly managed by the State, 
the provinces or the communes or forming the object of concessions or 
contracts given by them, must be insured with the National Institute, 
this institution was, on the other hand, compdled to accept any applies- 
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tion for insurance while private companies might practise selection of risks 
to their own advantage. The exclusive grant of the insurance of work¬ 
men working for the State or the local authorities was afterwards jjtac- 
tically annulled by the exemption from the obligation of employers who 
should set up private funds or unite in mutual unions. On the other hand, 
the free choice of the insuring institution, although seemingly a sound 
principle and one inspired by liberal principles, was proved to be one of 
the most noteworthy of the causes which give and gave rise to the law 
on the accidents of labourSide by side with the National Insurance 
there arose private insurance companies which entered into a competitive 
struggle with the National Institute, granted in their insurance contracts 
notable reductions on the regular tariffs approved by the government, and 
then denounced these contracts so soon as it was seen that they were not 
profitable (i). 

Such being the state of affairs, it can be understood that although more 
than a million workmen were protected by the law of 1898 the number of 
those insured with the National Institute did not notably increase, as ap¬ 
pears from the following data: 


Tabdis II. — Results of Insurance from 1899 ^903- 


Year of business 

Year 

Ktmtber of 

vorkzoen insured 

Premiums 

liras 

Benents 

liras 

I6ih. 

1899 

178.439 

1,376,005.23 

1,075,212.81 

I 7 ‘I» •... 

1900 

*oa ,355 

1,546,202.19 

1,427,741.15 

x8th. 

1901 

245301 

1,989,696.59 

2,307,341.56 

19th. 

1902 

340,256 

3.025,689.72 

3,426,979.13 

20lh. 

1903 

421363 

4,286,195.42 

4,739,894,29 


Meanwhile the opinion gained ground that a reform was necessary, 
and this reform was brought about by the law ot 29 June 1903, No. 243, 
which extended the obligation to insure to other industnes and undertak¬ 
ings. The number of workmen who benefited by this reform rose to a 
mfllion and a half, and the National Institute experienced a notable in¬ 
crease both of the number of its insured and of its premiums which grew 
rapidly. Its development from 1904 to 1912 is shown in the following 
table: 


(i) VTncbnzo ICaoaldi : Cassa Naaonale Infortuoi” in BolleUino mensih della 

G«ss» (UEcmtbly Bulletin of the NaUoi^al Institiite), Home, No. 3, Mtoch 1917. 
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Table III — ResuUs of Insurance from 1904 to 1912. 


Year 

of 

business 

Year 

i 

i 

Number 

of 

insured workmen 

Premiums 

Lims 

! 

Benefits 

Liras 

2 lsl 

1904 

370,198 

1 

9 , 362 » 425-47 

1 

4,991,616.51 

2211(1 

1905 

373,570 

5,863,481.01 

4,411,228.92 

23^1 

1906 

;)o(>,i83 

6 , 553 , 46*.98 

5 , 7 * 4 , 4 * 7*06 

24lh 

1907 

*136,687 

8,286,451.90 

6,713,641.22 

25U1 

1908 

480,988 

10,093,489.89 

7 ,* 44 . 298,27 

26ltl 

1909 

453,094 

10,428,035.12 

7,987,044.19 

27tll 

1910 

447.^83 

10,085.034.76 

7.785,079,21 

2 Sth 

1911 

479 , 14 * 

*0,678,308.35 

8 . 55 o, 895 - 3 * 

29 th 

Z912 

* 516.710 

11,418,460.99 

8,848,543.62 


But if the premiums increased and the number of the insured workmen 
was remarkable, balance-sheets were often closed shewing a loss, a circum¬ 
stance wWch attracted the attention of the government to the administra¬ 
tive system of the institution. 


§ 2, The new organization of the national institute. 

Investigations with a view to a new oi^anization of the National In¬ 
stitute were conducted by the government and by a special committee nomi¬ 
nated by the BEgher Board of the insurance at the meeting of 22 December 
1908. The investigations led to a new agreement made on 16 June 1911 
between the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Trade and the founder 
institution^ and approved by a law of 28 March 1912, No, 304. 

The first needed innovation which this second agreement introduced 
was the transference of the headquarters of the National Institute from Mi¬ 
lan to Rome. Its establishment in Milau had been an advantage during 
its first thirty years of life owing to the neighbourhood of the greater indus¬ 
trial centres of Upper Italy, but the transference of the chief ofiBice to Rome 
was imperative, not only because the central position of the capital made 
possible the direct supervision of the working of the various offices, which 
should tend to an increasing development in response to the development 
of industrial activity throughout the kingdom, but also because more fre¬ 
quent relations with the public authorities were rendered necessary by the 
new direction of the Statens insurance policy. 

By the earlier agreement the members of the executive committee 
of the Savings-Bank of Milan and one representative of each of the founder 
institutions already mentioned belonged to the Higher Board of the insti 
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tution. By the new agreement this board included, besides the repre¬ 
sentatives of the founder institutions, six members nominated by royal 
decree, namely two representatives of contractors and manufacturers 
chosen from four names presented by the principal contractors' and manu¬ 
facturers' organizations, two representatives of the woikmen chosen from 
four names presented by the principal labour organizations, and two mem¬ 
bers freely proposed by the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Trade. 
A representative of the Ministry of Agriculture, Indrustry and Trade and the 
director of the Labour Office within this ministry also belong to the board, 
as by right. The importance of this innovation is clear: the representa¬ 
tives of the founder institutions have a voice on the board as the initiators 
and first orgam’zers of the National Institute; the delegates of employers 
and workmen represent the two dasses interested in an exact appfi cation 
of the law ; and the members nominated by the Minister, the delegate of 
the ministry and the director of the Office of Labour represent the execu¬ 
tive power. In the Higher Board, thus reformed, all the multiple activity of 
the National Institute in the discharge of its administrative, legal and so¬ 
cial duties is reflected. The composition of the executive committee was 
also modified, being made to consist of the president, the vice-president and 
five members of the Higher Board, chosen by this latter, indnding one mem¬ 
ber chosen from the representatives of contractors and manufacturers and 
one chosen from the representatives of the workmen. Thus the prindple 
which inspired the reorganization of the board was also followed in the 
formation of the executive committee which is so important to the good 
management of the institution (i). 

In connection with the new agreement, the royal decree of 5 June IQ13, 
No. 698, also approved new general rules for the National Institute which 
notably modified the old rules. The new rules provide that it is allowable to 
admit among the founder institutions, with parity of duties and rights, 
after the approval of government has been accorded, other institutions 
or corporations which have subseiiuently adhered to the agreement. The 
National Institute is explidtly dedared to be subject to the supervision 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Trade. The operations which 
the National Insurance may undertake, and wliich are increased in number 
and notably extended, are more predsely determined. They comprise: 

(a) Collective insurance by the terms of the law of 31 January 1904, 
No. 51 (consolidated text), against the aeddents of workmen during their 
work, to indude polides of direct iusuiance and contracts of reinsurance 

(i) By Decree No 684 of i May zqto there were aggregated to the Highei Board of the 
XosUttite, for as loxig as it should undertake insuxatice against the aeddents of agriculture 
two representatives of owners and managers of agricultural and forest holdings and two re¬ 
presentatives of agncultural labourers, to be appointed by royal decree and to be chosen, 
lespectivdy, from four persons nominated by the employers* and four nominated by the agri¬ 
cultural labourers’ organizations. For the same period there were aggregated to'the executive 
co mmi ttee of the Institute a representative of owners and managers of agricnituraland forest 
holdings and a representative of agricultural labourers, both chosen fromomongthemembexs 
of the Higher Board. 
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with trade-Timons, private instirance companies or consortia, witliiu 
the limits fixed by Article 52 of the regulation of 13 Mardh 1904, 
No, 141; 

(b) Collective insurance of workmen employed on industry and of 
agricultural labourers who are employed by and on behalf of firms, or by 
persons efxempt from the obligation to insure established by the aforesaid 
law of 31 January 1904, the age-limits being those fixed by the law of 10 
November 1907, No. 818 (consolidated text), as to the work of women and 
children, and policies of direct insurance as well as contracts of reinsurance 
with the mutual societies being included; 

{c) Individual insurances of persons doing manual work, whether 
by the piece or the day, the age-limits being those fixed by the law of 10 Nov¬ 
ember 1907^ 

The new niles specify the representative and administrative agents of 
the National Institute, fix the duties of the Higher Board and the exe¬ 
cutive committee, the beginning and the duration of the financial year,the^ 
rules for the revision of accounts and for fixing the boundaries of the terri¬ 
tories within which district and local offices are competent, etc. 

The Higher Board determined at its meetings of 28 December 1912 and 
14 February 1913 the limits of the competence of the \arious adnainistra- 
tive offices of the National Institute, making a general distinction between 
three ranks of offices — central, district and local. 

The central office comprises the general management, the secretariat, 
the treasury and stores, the accountant’s office, the technical office, the office 
of statistics and tariffs, the policies and accidents office, the offices of legal 
consultation and of medical consultation and the inspectorate. 

The director general is at the head of all the offices and departments 
and supervises their regular working. 

It is the business of the secretariat to deal with general business and 
business connected with the staff, to publish the bulletin, to study Italian 
and foreign legislation and to manage the library. 

The treasury and stores office acts as a treasury to the central office, 
supplies the National Institute with etfuipment, and is responsible for ma¬ 
terial in use and furniture. 

The accountant’s office is entrusted with the general book-keeping, 
tne auditing of the current accounts of the distiict offices, the accounts 
of the thrift fund of the staff, and a supervision over the expenditure of 
the central and district offices. 

For the noting of the statistical data sent from time to time by the 
district offices and for working on these data in order to see that tariffs cor¬ 
respond to risks, there is a special office which transmits statistical and tech¬ 
nical information to the JiIinistTy of Industry, Trade and I^abour, com¬ 
piles the five-yearly balaiice-sheet of the National Institute, and gives in¬ 
structions and information to the district offices. 

The policies and aeddeuts office examines and revises the general 
terms of policies, issues instructions and sums up facts with regard to the 
compilation of forms, makes rules as to contracts stipulating the new form 
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of insurance and as to particular clauses which must be inlioduccd into 
the various kinds of contracts. 

The office ot legal consultation deals with all contentious business, 
whetuer administrative or legal, and also fixes general and dirccti\c piiu- 
ciples for the interpretation of the law» and the regulation as to accidents. 
It gives advice in the doubtful cases communicattd to it by the various 
offices and as to appeals and counter-appeals to the Couit of Cassation, and 
it draws up reports to be suemitted to the executive committee. 

The central consulting phv’sidan giv^es advdee on every thing in the 
field of medicine which is connected with the vvorkiiig of the IsJational 
Institute. He lays down the principles and practice to be followed in 
estimating drsablement, and the practice to be followed in making ^^sits 
of inspection, making special diagnoses, and tending out-patients who 
hav^e met with accidents. 

Finall3% a central inspectorate, of which the .stali discharge their func¬ 
tions in accordance wrth rules enuirciated by the general direction and re¬ 
solved upon by the executive committee, is invstituted for the inspection 
of the various branches of the service in the district offices. 

The distncl organization of the Natural Institute against Accidents 
is represented by the district offices of w’hicb there were twelve at the end 
of 1918, namely Bari for the provinces of Bari, Foggia and lyecce; Bologna 
for the provinces of Ancona, Ascoli Piceno, Bologna, Ferrera, Forli,Mace- 
rata, ^lodena, Parma, Pesaro and Urbino, Rav^enna, Reggio Emilia; Ca- 
glian for the prov^inces of Cagliari and Sassari; Genoa, for the provinces 
of Genoa and Porto JSlaurizio and the ctreondario of Novi Ligure; Mdan 
for the prov^ces of Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cremona, j\Iantua, Milan, 
Nov'^ara (territory left of the Sesia), Pavia, Piacenza, Sondrio; Naples for 
rile provinces of Av^ellino, Benev^ento, Campobasso, CaserLa, Catanzaro, 
v^oseiiza, Naples, Potenza, Reggio Calabria, Saltrno; Palenno for the pro¬ 
vinces of Caltaiiissetta, Catania, Girgenti, Messina, Palermo, Syracn,sc and 
Trapani i Rtmie for the provinces of A»,ui!a. Chitti, Perugia, Rome and Te¬ 
rumo ; Si'enu for the provinces of Arez/o, Florence, (ho^seto, Eiv'onio, 
lyiicca, Pisa, Siena, and Massa and Carrara; Turin for the provinces of 
.Uexandria (except the circondario of Novi Ligure), Cuneo, Novara (ter- 
ntory to the right of the Sesia) and Turin; Venice for the provinces of Bel- 
luno, Padua, Rovigo, Treviso, Udine, Venice, Verona and Vicenza; Tri¬ 
poli for Tripolitania and Cirenaica. 

These offices are directed by officials known as district directors. 

^ When the office rules of 14 P'ebruarv-1913, wffiich are based on the prin¬ 
ciple of a decentralization ot services, had been approv’ed, and the provisions 
of the followitig 1st of July had been applied, all the offices of the National 
Institute worked on uniiorm principles. 

The district office'll are subdivided as follows: (1) management; (2) sec¬ 
retariat ; (3) treasury and stores ; (4) policies section; (5) accidents sec- 
rion; 16) book-keeping and statistical section ; (7) legal consultation ; 
(0) medical consultation ; (9) district in'ipectorate. 

In the district offices the decision as to the payment of benefits, when 
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the mattei is disputed by those concerned or there is a difference of opin¬ 
ion t>etween office?, or in the ca«ie of fatal accidents, is delegated to a Pay¬ 
ments Committee composed of the director and of the consultant lawyer 
and ph\ sician, the head of the Accidents Section also taking part and act¬ 
ing as reporter and secretary of the committee. 

The district oiganizatiou wo have described is completed by a local 
organization foimed by secondary offices and agencies. These local offices 
discharge functions connected with policies, book-keeping, the treasuiy, 
accidents, me»lical seivice and intoiniation, analagons to those of the dis¬ 
trict offices on which they depend, but their field of action is more re¬ 
stricted. They are managed by National Institute officials of various grades 
known as the heads of secondary offices. The agencies, on the other hand, 
are occupied by the demand, whether compulsory or voluntary, for insurance; 
they receive and make pa^mients as ordered by their respective district 
offices, and fulfil, in general, the same functions as the secondary offices, 
but they are managed by persons outside the staff of the National Insti¬ 
tute which is connected uitli them by contract and by disciplinaiy powers. 
The field within ^^^hich the agencies have competency is deteimined by con- 
tiact or by an empowering deed and may" be a pioffince or a circon^arto. 
The pcjison^ holding the agencies are nominated by a resolution of the exe 
cutive committee. 

By the institution of agencies in the capital towns of produces and 
of the principal ciycoji htri and by means of the vast network of sub-agencies, 
the National Institute has succeeded in penetrating into and working in 
the most remote parts of the country. 


§ 3. The eurtiier de'’Et<oi»ment oe thc national institute. 

The lefoims ot wdiich we have spoken gave the National Institute a 
wide .ind clastic organization. Having transferred its central office from 
Milan to Rome, it immediately took measures for the better working of 
its organs, wdiich included, in 1918, 2O secondary offices. So agencies, 192.) 
sub-agencies and 31 tniveiling doctors. Its health ser\ ice was also strength¬ 
ened by a notable number of permanently engaged doctors, doctors occa¬ 
sionally employed and specialists. 

!Meauwhile, in response to the improvement in the ser\dces of the National 
Insurance and the confi.dence it inspired, the government and various in- 
teinatioual agreements constantly imposed on it new and important tasks. 

In the period fiom 1913 the National Institute so extended its act¬ 
ivity as to include 2*5 kinds of insurance. The piincipal of these were: 
(i) the comptilbory^ collective insurance of workmen by the terms of the law 
of 31 January 1904, No. 51 (consolidated text) ; (a) insurance against civil 
liability towards workmen, regulated by Article 32 of the aforesaid law; 
(3) vol untary collective insurance by persons not subject to the law of 31 Jan¬ 
uary 1904, No. 51; (4) optional individual insurance against the acci¬ 
dents of work; (5) compulsory insurance against the accident*? ot agricul- 
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tural labour by the terms of the decree-law of 23 August iQiy, No. 1^50; 

(6) optional insurance gi\itig greater benefits in case peasants’ accidents; 

(7) insurance against the diseases of occupations, as resolved by the Highei 
Board at the meeting of 21 December 1917; (8) collective and individual 
insurance, compulsory and optional, on an exdusive system, against the 
accidents of labour in Tripolitania and Cirenaica, by force of the royal 
decree of 25 May 1913, No. 668; (g) insurance of Italian workmen reermt- 
ed for work abroad in countries in which the insurance against accidents 
of foreign workmen is not compulsory, based on the law of 2 August 1913, 
No. 1075, as to emigration; (ro) compulsory and voluntary insurance of 
seamen ; (ii) reinsurance of private funds and of insuring consoitia and syn¬ 
dicates, according to Article 52 of the regulation of 31 March 1904, No. 141; 
(12) reinsurance of mutual societies insuring against the accidents of 
peasants. 

Moreover, many State administrations entrust to the National In¬ 
stitute the delicate task of paying benefits for \aiious accidents and give it 
special mandates. Thus by a resolution of 10 February 1916 the Enugra- 
tion Commission charged the National Institute to ascertain the consequences 
of accidents occurring to labourers resident abroad. 

The results obtained in five years under the new system of management 
are shown in the following table. 


Table IV. — Results of Insurance from 1913 to 1917. 


Year of business 

Year 

Number 

of 

insured workmen 

Premiums 

I 4 ras 

Beuelits 

Liras 

30 h 

1913 

534.736 

11 .J 43 445-82 

10,142,171.93 

31st . 

1914 

662,895 

13,004,906.56 

ii, 2 i 8,«)86,58 

321 d . 

1915 

781,695 

16,627,496.24 

12,654,083 92 

33 d . 

1916 

781.095 

25.551.168.48 

19,240,744,22 

34II1 . 

1917 

679,736 

28,850,944.52 

22,644,771 51 


The balance-sheets for 1913 and 1914 closed showing a deficit, due to 
the expenses of installation of new offices and to the fact that the average 
cost of accidents was somewhat increased by the speculation of persons w ho 
exploited the workmen who were victims of accidents, a speculation which ^ 
gave rise to a long and costly dispute. 

Owing to an improvement of the departments the balance-sheet for 
1915 also showed an impro\ement wliich was emphasized in 1916 and 1917, 
keeping pace with the marked increase in the amount of the premiums re¬ 
ceived and the number of workmen insured. 

The good financial state of the National Institute appears in the balance 
sheet for 1917 which was approved by the Higher Board at its meeting of 
17 September 1918. Premiums in 1917 amounted to 28,856,944,52 liras ; 
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declared accidents numbered 131,206; reserves set apart amounted to 
25»775*Q5^^-4Q being in\'ested as regarded 23,066,336,10 liras in stock 
issued or guaranteed by the State, while the remainder was invested in real 
estate or deposited with the National Institute of Credit tor Co-operation 
or the funder institutions. The profit and loss account showed a balance 
of 5*2,203,007.51 liras, that is a net increase of 1,795,474.23 liras. 

In 1Q18 the National Institute issued, through the medium of its dis¬ 
trict ofiices, secondary oflSices and agencies, 33,780 new policies insuring 
698,998 workmen ; it received 100,720 declarations of accidents; and paid 
J^5oi9»449*74 liras in benefits for 103,118 cases of accidents of w'hich 410 
were fatdiand 7422 produced i)ennanent disablement. 

Such is the position of the National Institute at the moment at w'hich 
it is preparing to assume the management of agricultural insurance. 


4. Compulsory insoil^nce against accidents in agriculture. 


From what has been said it is clear thq^ the National Institute against 
Accidents, having ready a vast organization and a numerous administra¬ 
tive and technical staff used to handling its business, and having a large ex¬ 
perience .which includes the matter of the accidents of agriculture, should 
be the only institution in Italy in a position to assume, within the least pos¬ 
sible space of time, the management of agricultural insurance. This had 
in fact been entrusted to it by the decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. 1450, 
but only temporarily and in so far as the mutual societies and other bodies 
w’hich before 26 March 1917 practised insurance against the accidents ot 
agriculture exclusively or mainly (i) were concerned. 

As eaily^ as igii the statistical and revisory office of the central office 
published a volume of notes, considerations and proposals as to the new 
forms of insurance against the accidents of agriculture. In this volume 
pajticular consideration was given to agricultural surroundings, the works 
which should entail insurance, the persons to be included in the insurance, 
the accidents for which there should be indemnification, the benefits to 
be paid and the tariff of premiums. A table of benefits not ver^" different 
from that approved by the decree-law to which we have already referred 
was approved (2). 

By the loyal decree of 14 IVIay IQ14. No. 457, the National Institute 
was authorized to afford, as an experiment and with detennined tariffs 
and benefits (3), insurance to labourers employed on faims on works no^ 


(1) Thest boilub may, by rojal decree, be recognized and admitted to carry on their 
act! .ity teniporanly within a determined zone. 

(2) See the article m our issue foi March 1919, page isi, aa to recent ptovibions for com- 
pul'-ory insurance against the acadents of agncultuie. 

(3) Sec m thisconnectiou ouiis'iue lor January iqibjpa^eb 37 tV stff. 
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nithin the scope ot the law (consohdated te\t) of ji Januaij igo},Xo 51. 
But owing to the slight de\ elopmeiit of -voltuitaiv insuiance in Ital\ notable 
results weie not obtained Some landowiieis contiacted with the National 
Institute foi policies for their employees otheis, on the othei hand con¬ 
stituted for this purpose special mutual societies, on the model of the \ ei- 
celli and Florence societies which arose in IQO’ and 190S, lespectnth (i) 
and reached a high degree of de\ elopment Meanwhile the mo\ enient toi the 
compulsory insurance of agnculturallabouiers, which arose out ot the unjust 
disparity in the treatment in this respect of field and iactoi\ woikcis, 
or the increased number of acadents which had followed on the iiidustiial- 
ization ot agiicultuie, was constantly accentuated The fiist bill toi such 
compulsory insurance was introduced in the Senate on ji Januaix 1907 
Senatoi Conti, who was a tiue pioneer where the compulsoiy insuiance ot 
Itahan peasants \^as concerned, and who iiitioduced a second bill taking 
into account the suggestions made on this important subiect by the \ aiious 
agncultural bodies, at the Senate s meeting of ,0 March 1909 This bill 
premised the principle ot compulsoiy^ agricultural insuiance and entiustcd 
the management thereot to the National Insuiance against Accidents, 
exempting from the obhgation to insure with this institution landowneis, 
lessees and farmers who should found mutual banks The Conti Bdl was 
amended b\ the Central Office of the Senate, which granted fret choice ot 
the insnnng institution, but it was not discussed because in the meanwhile 
Signor bmgi Luzzatti, then President of the Council and Mmistti ot the 
Intenor together with Signor Rainen, Alinistei ot Agiicultuie mtioduced 
on their own initiatue at the Senate's session ot 5 Decembei a bill as 
to the acadents occunng to workeis m the course of agnctdtiu<il Inborn 

With regald to the instiling institutions, this bill imposed the obligation 
to insuie with the National Institute tor Insurance against Accidents on 
labourers employed on faims directly managed bj the State, the piotinces 
or the communes, leaving others a free choice among the pny ate enlerpn«ts 
authoiized to insme in Italv But the Buzzatti ministiy fell and the bill 
was not discussed 

Alteiwards Signor Xitti, as Mmistei of Agncultuic, b> a decree ot 24 
3 rlarch 191 , nominated a commission which should stud\ the amendments 
needed bj the law on the acadents of laboui This commission turned 
its attention c'-peaally to the stud's of agncultural insurance, drafting a 
bill whicb would haie entrusted the management of this insuiance entirely 
to compulsory consortia for each ot which a district would ha\e been de¬ 
termined by royal decree These consortia would have been obliged to 
ransiue from 25 to 50 per cent of their risks with the National Institute 
for Insurance against Acadents, to which a large share of the necessary 
supervision was gi\en, and on which the management deyolved in the case 
of the dissolution ot the consortia But the war supery ened and this bill 


(i) See the artule m our isbue for Jiuuaxy 1917 on mutual boaeties iiisuiing. a£;ainst the 
accidents of agnculture m Itali 
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did act reach the stage of discussion, for the minister was convinced of the 
difBictilty ot forming new compulsory’ consortia in the state of affairs which 
had arisen. 

Subsequently theie was on the part of Sis^iori Borromeo, Venino and 
Belotti a pioposal for parliamentary initiative which was developed and 
considered by the Chamber on i 5 December 1916. It entrusted agricultural 
insurance to district mutual societies which would have been able to rein¬ 
sure with the National Institute tor Insurance against Accidents. But this 
proposal did not reach the stage of discussion because soon afteiwards, at 
the session of 26 Match 1917, Signoi de Nava, the I^Bnister of Trade, In- 
dustry'' and Labour of the time, introduced to the Senate his bill, which w as 
approved by that assembly on 31 July 1917, and promulgated by the decree- 
law of 23 August iqiy, No. 145, which we examined in oar March number. 

In accordance with the pro\isions of this decree it has been necessary 
somewhat to amend the gt neral rules of the National Institute so as to admit 
fodi new members into its Higher Board, two to represent the landow'neis 
and two to represent the agricultural labourers. 

With the division of the kingdom into 35 districts by the lieutenancy’ 
decree of 24 November iQiS, No. 1890, the oiganization of the National 
Institute will be yet further decentraliaed, for in each chief town of a dis¬ 
trict the office of a completely autonomous insurance district, directed and 
supenised by^ the central office and keeping a special balance-«*heet for it<i 
agricultural business, will be set up. 

Many’ other innovations in the organization ot the offices and staff are 
being prepared with a view to simplifying and accelerating the working 
of the National Institute, so that it can discharge in the best possible way 
the new task entrusted to it by the lawr. 

The medical service will be notably^ strengthened, both in the rentral 
and in the district offices, for new out-patients' departments will be insti¬ 
tuted, early and subsequent medical attendance will be more largely 
afforded to the victims of accidents, and hospitals directly managed by 
the Inslitule will be supplied. 

Particular attention will also be given to the statistical department, 
which will be reorganized in accordance with the advice of eminent statisti¬ 
cians and will follow' the most modern methods of noting data mechan¬ 
ically. 

In fact, a new organization is about to be given to the old National In¬ 
stitute, and will give rise to more intense actmty' and more vigorous and 
fruitful energy, which will make of this institution one of the chief organs 
of modem Italian social legislation. 
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HOLLAND. 

I^SURA^^CF AGAINST MORTAI,ITY AMONG I.nT: STOCK 
H M R I^fOTOUD 


SOURCES 

De Nederlandscht I#andpouw in het Tijdwk 1813 191^ {Dutch iqncultutc ftom iSi 3 
to 1913) published bv the Direction of A.gnaiUuit (Ihc Hat^ut) Gebi«^ J cn H \'ui 
lyansienhu^sen undated [1914]) pp 22*5-226 
Rapport d r Co\rtti»biE in zabl het \BRZBH^RINGSUESE^ in Npdi-rland (Kcpotf of 
the Conimfis oh fot tio Instttance of Live Stock tn Holland,) published by the Society 
toi the De\elopinent ol \ etennarj Science in Holland Extiact fiom ‘‘Tijdschnft \oor 
\eeart&en]i kunde {Journal of I etef nasx Scieucb) of 15 Tune iQi'** Vol Xly Tait 12 

\ER:»LAjGBN EN 'MEDrDEFLINGrN \AN DE DiRECTXE \AN DEV I,VNDBOl\V {KtiiOtts and C fn 
municftt <ms of Ul Duection of 4.gnctdturt,), published b\ thchlimstrv of \<sncultuic, 
Trade and Industry 1916 , part > p 76 i;i7 part 3i 77 p^it 3, p 7> 

Throughoat the greater part of Holland the peasants' capital consists 
almost entirdi'i ot li\e stock and smce h\e stock is subject to mortality 
and sickness it 'would seem that insurance should ha\e a large develop¬ 
ment, especially in this country in which the peasants generally know 
well how to look after their own interests But the facts do not justity 
this conclusion Insured persons are comparatnelv not numeious, and 
the orgamzation of the societies is weak as will appear from what we 
shall presently state 

In so far as is known, the first Dutch mutual soaeties which proposed 
to indemmfv peasants for the death of their hve stock were founded be¬ 
tween 1830 and 1833 in the provinces of Overyssel and Guelders There 
were mutual societies of this kind m Xorth Holland at the same timc 
In 1865 Fnsia had 30 soaeties which had 2,750 members and insuied 
50000 cows Guelders 41 soaeties haMng 3,227 members and insuring 
7 157 cows, and I^Corth Holland 6 soaeties, 1,200 members and 12 000 
cows, and in 1878 Holland counted 125 soaeties Among them some had 
not the character of true soaeties, m that thev accumulated a reser\e ind 
assistance fund b> means of ioluntar\ contributions It was only from 
1880 onwards — a time of crisis for Dutch agriculture — that insurance 
against mortaht\ among h\e stock assumed a larger dt\elopment There 
were 213 soaeties in 1885 , and in 1893 there were 390, with a member 
ship of about 30 000 which insured not only cattle but also horses and 
sheep ' 

In 1906 the situation was as follows Of 300000 horses 56814 
(19 per cent) were insured for a total sum of 14 791116 florins by 377 com 
pames ha\mg 30.477 members, and these companies paid foi 1,692 dead 
ammals benefits equii alent to i 97 per cent of the insured sum The 
corresponding figures for cattle were 1,700,000 head , 273,099 head {16 ^2 
per cent) , 17,049 910 flonrs, 748 compames 72,797 members In 
eight proiinces, i 78 per cent of the insured value was paid in benefits. 
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In^tuance oi pigb existed in only tour provinces, those of Over5’'ssel, Guel- 
ders, Zealand, and North Brabant, where 14,198 pigs were insured out of 
4uo,ooo 01 3 per cent., 9,096 being insured by 56 companies having 
4,357 members, while in Gueldeis 5,102 pigs were insuied by the cattle 
insurance companies. The 56 compames mentioned paid benefits to theii 
members foi 582 pigs (6.4 pei cent.). 

Moie detailed figures show how unsatisfactor\' was the position of 
live ^tock insurance in Holland Every membei insured on an average 
1.9 horses, 3 7 cows, 2.1 pigs and 1.7 sheep or goats. In the sandy district 
where the peasants own httle live stock the mutual societies are much 
the most niimeious. In Drenthe, in 190b, 46 per cent, of the horses and 
39 per cent, ot the cattle were insured, whereas these respective percent¬ 
ages were 0.7 and i 7 in Utrecht, 41 and 40 in Limburg and 2 and 2.5 
in South Holland. One reason tor this phenomenon is to be found in 
the fact that the propaganda of private insurance companies is more ac¬ 
tive in some pron'nces than in others. 

Between 1903 and 1906 a certain increase took place, as appears 
from the following table: 

Animals insured 




1903 

'1906 

Mutual societies inburing horses 

... 41,410 

58,814 

i 

cattle . 

... 208,309 

237.090 

* } » 

Ittgs. . 

... 9,009 

14.198 

1) \) 

sheep 

•. ■ 2,053 

3,727 

» )) 

goats. . 

... 1.500 

2.635 


The data as to 19 jh and iqij aie the following: 


1906 I 1911 


Cattle: 

Number of mutual insurance societies. . . 

» « animals insured. 

Horses I ^ 

Number of mutual insurance societies... 

’ > insured animals. .. 

Pifits: 

Number of mutual insurance societies. 

» 1 insured fttutwaig- . 


748 1 

885 

273 ,< 79 

377 540 

337 

5«3 

56,814 

90.602 

65 

107 

14.1 8 

252575 


Namber of mutual insurance societies 
» * insured sbeep . ... 


55 137 

3.7*7 ' 3.580 

2.635 I 4.904 
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We gi\«. the data bhoAing the position m u)i() the la^teeai ui v> hu*h 
information na* published 
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(c) P/g«. 






Pi evinces 

No. of societies 
supplyini; data 

Membership 

If 

i 

Estimated 

value 

No. of benefits 

Total amomit 
of benefits 

hi 

Its 

•5 


Amount of benefits 
per xoo florins 
of estimated value 





florins 


flonns 




Oveiysscl. 

3 

608 

h 59 z 

— 

122 

2,403 

— 

— 

— 

Crueldeis . ... 

40 

5.3*4 

19,522 

— 

1.205 

28,9x8 

— 

— 

— 

Utrecht. . 

- 

93 

122 

— 

15 

309 

— 

— 

— 

South Hollam 

I 

22 

48 

— 

3 

28 

— 

— 

— 

Zealand. 

50 

4>404 

7,099 

— 

522 

16,447 

— 

— 

— 

N“orth Brabant 

17 

1.765 

3 333 


323 
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— 

— 

— 
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Z 

57 

if >9 
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15 
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— 

— 

— 
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•— 

— 


Inst lance ot sheep oojiy; oi sneep auU j^oaib , (t) oJt gudUs oui>. 
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Among these mutual societies there is no trace of any central or¬ 
ganization, and therefore the greatest variety reigns as to the pa3’ment 
of premiums, the amount of benefits, the rates and the contributions. 
While most of them are independent societies, there are also — especially 
in the south of the country — societies founded hy rural leagues which 
help them even in their management. Since they do not practice rein¬ 
surance, premiums have to receive extra supplements in ^rears of high mor¬ 
tality. In most cases, however, societies have safeguarded themselves 
against exceptional loss b^” determining not to grant benefits in cases 
of infectious illnesses, war, floods, etc. The same society insures horses 
and cows onlj" rareljr. A more frequent combination is that of horses 
and pigs. 

For horses the premium varies from 1.5 to 3.5 per cent, of the insured 
value, and the sum paid in case of death is 70 or 90 per cent, of such 
value. The percentage is fixed a conmiittee nominated from among the 
members. There is no case of the existence of a reser\"e fund. 

In the case of cows insurance is Umited almost exclusively' to milch- 
cows and cows with calf. The percentage of value paid as benefit is not 
fixed in all cases and in some cases is fixed only after the animalb death. 
Certain mutual societies payr the veterinary^' surgeon, especially" when 
he is called in at a birth, in order to encourage the peasants to make use 
of his sendees in cases of difiicult parturition. The benefit varies from 
75 to 90 per cent, of the value. Funds are obtained either by- levying 
a percentage of value established on the basis of the losses suffered, or from 
fixed premiums, or by obliging the members to buy the animals' meat 
^t prices fixed by" tariff. The fixed premium is generally from i to 2 per 
cent, of value. The mutual societies ofteu have a reserve fund \^hich is 
reconsti'^uted by" an extraordinary" addition to premiums. 

Mutual societies insuring pigs are found especially in Zealand and 
Guelders ; the benefit is calculated on the basis of the dead or seized ani 
mal’s weight; the annual premium varies from i 75 florins to 3.50 florins. 

The members of mutual societies insuring sheep and goats are almost 
tilway"s labourers or peasants owning very- little live stock. The premimii 
varies from 4 per cent, to 13 per cent., mortality being very high — from 
per cent, in some y"ears for sheep to 10 per cent, for goats. 
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MISCEI.I,ANEOUS EsFORMATIOX RELATING TO ESTSURAXCE 
AND THRIIfT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ARGENTDCE REPUBLIC 

I^^SURANG® AGAOST HAII« IN' 191^-iS. -^Repoit pte^ented to the Mimstet of 4.%}tcnlH* c 
bv Dr, JLaJuttc, Diiector of the Office of Rittal Economy and Staii^tcs. — Buenos Aiie-^ z j 
January iqiq. 

Noteworth5’' btisiness was done in 1917-18 in the Argentine by com¬ 
panies insuring against hail. 

From a report presented by Dr. Lahitte, director of the OflGice of Rural 
Economj’' and Statistics at the IMinistij" of Agriculture, it appears that the 
number of insurance companies ha\di]^the form of limited liability and mu¬ 
tual societies and. assuming risks of this kind was jb and that they insuied 
the property of .j 7,047 persons covering an area of 5,597,648 hectares. Tlie 
number of policies these companies issued was 48,017; thej^ insured the total 
sum of 183,654,386 pesos ; premiums received amounted to 9,807,277 pesos 
and benefits paid to 1,012,626 pesos. 

* The following table classifies these data, distinguishing the limited 
liability or prevailing fonn of company from the mutual societies. Later 
we also notice whether the offices of the companies are situated in the 
Federal capital or in the interior. 


( 

I4xaited liability 

Mutual 1 

Total 

1 

1 craxpanies 

companies | 

N»» ot cowi Killies. 

21 

15 

36 

No ol msurctl. 

39,311 

7,736 

47-047 

No ol policies . .. 

39.439 

6,578 

48,017 

H^tare«i insiirecl. 

4,419.566.29 

1,178,082 

5,597.648 ac 

Value m<iuie(l in nesrs (National money) . 

I44.586,905.»9 30,067,480.43 163,654,386.3a 

Amount ot premiums. 

8,195,383^8 

1,611.89391 

9,807,377 39 

.Vmount of benefitb. 

723,107*77 

289,518.97' 

1.013,926.7+ 


From Dr. Labitte's report it appears that the most important mutual 
societies are active in the south of the province of Bffenos Aires, at Tres 
Arroyos, Pigue, Juarez, Puau, Coronel, Sudrez and Guamini, and have alone 
earned on operations over an area of 1,070,649 hectares, out of the 1,178,082 
hectares which form the total area insured by all the mutual societies. 
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Comparing the instired value, i^hichis 183,454,380 pewsob, with the in- 
^uied area.which is 5,597,648 hectares, we find that the average sum insured 
per hectare is 32.80 pesos, which represents about tw’o thirds of the value 
of an ordinary harvest. The average premium paid is, as appears from 
the figuieb in our table, 5.34 pesos; the average benefit paid by the com¬ 
panies is 0.56 per cent, of the insured capital. Benefits constitute, on 
an average, 5O per cent, of gross premiums. 

The agricultural year 1917-18 was, as appears from the figures given 
above and those in the following table, which contains data referring to 
pienous years exceptionally favourable to insurers; for falls of hail were 
so rare that the area injured by hail was barely 4 501 hectares, that is o.io 
per cent, of the total insured area. 


Year 

1 \ear 

Year 

19Z2-Z9I3 

} Z 9 I 4 -I 9 I 5 

I9z‘f>i9l8 


Number of societies . 

31 

1 39 

36 

Ntuttber of tbe insured . 

— 

29,361 

47.017 

Number of pohaes • . 

— 

1 32.039 

48,017 

Xnsored bectareb . . 

4.3S&.553 

1 4 . 535 W 54 

5,597.648 29 

Insured ^ value mpesos (1 11 

• *53.675^70 

] 142,151,891 — 

183,654,386.21 

Amount of premiums (1 ukjs zi.m.j . . 

[ 8,446,409 

7,678,063.13 

9 807,277.39 

Amount of benefits (pesos n.ni.) . . 

4.3*9,605 

1 4,423,080.531 

1 I oii/» 26,74 


Although the constitution of companies insuring against losses by hail 
is recent, these companies have undoubtedly attained to a notable and pro¬ 
mising development which has been favoured by the circumstance that the 
institutions of credit do not grant agricultural loans for seed or other pur¬ 
poses if the land sown is not insured against hail. In the following table we 
show the percentage of the sown area which is insured, distinguishing among 
the various kinds of crops. 


Wlieat. 

Flax, . . 

Oats. 

<^tlier crops ... . . 

Total . . 


I Area 

Area sown Percentage 

insured | 


bectares 

hectares 


7,234,000 1 

4,561,734 

63.16 

1,308,000 

669.414 

51*70 

1,293.000 

333,904 

25.50 

303.860 

30,594 

8.40 

10,201 460 . 

5,597*646 

5% 
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Having regard to the total area insured, uhich is, as we have said and 
as appears in the above table, 5,597,04^ hectare®, it can be deduced that the 
area planted with wheat represents 81.50 per cent, of the total insured area, 
that planted with oats 12 per cent., that planted with flax 0 per cent., and 
that under vaiious crop® 0.50 per cent., as follows : 

Wheat.40^3,734 hectares 81.50 per cent 

Oats. 669,414 hectares 12 per cent. 

Flax. 333*904 hectares 6 per cent. 

Other crops . ... 30,594 hectares 0.50 per cent. 

From Dr. Lahitte’s report we also can find w^hat percentages are con¬ 
stituted by the hea\T[est premiums in the districts most subject to 
storms. In the case of w’heat, flax and oats this percentage goes from a 
minimum of 3.5 and 4 5 in the province of Buenos Aires to 6, 7, 8, 9,10 
and 12 in the pro\iuce of Cordoba. The percentages of 10 and 12 refer 
to the departments of Juarez Celman, Tercero Arribo, Eio Segundo and 
Rio Cuarto in this pro\dnce. 

In the pro\ 4 nce of San Luis the percentage is 6 only in the departments^ 
of La Capital and Buena Esperanza, in the others 8, 9 and 10. 

In the case of lands planted with oats and turnips the percentage of 
premium follows the course ot that due on lands under the other crops we 
have mentioned, birt reaches 10 and i 

FRANCE 

I>fbrRAXCr. AGAIX’ST HAH, IT? lyi^ — VAig%ii>, Pan&, b June ryig. 

The year 191S belongs to the class of average years, benefits ha-^dng 
been equal to 61 per cent, of premiums, as against 141 per cent, in 1917. 

The number of the insured is, on the whole, stationary, a fact explained 
b5’^the .state of war. On the other hand an important increase in the in¬ 
sured value rs to be noticed. 


Tabee I. — Hail Insurance Companies and Societies 

in 1918. 


stock 

Mutual 

Total 


Companies 

Societies 


Number oi the insure^! .... 

MO ,232 

103 226 

*93.458 


francs 

fiancs 

fraucs 

InsaitV value. 

Fremiums or subsci:ipti6us in 

649.398,955 

972,3303*" 1 

1,621,720,265 

igzS . 

13,187,208 

11,587,9*3 


Benefits and co^tsol settlements 

6,446,466 

8,306,952 

*4.753.4*8 

Commissions and general costs. 

2.793.985 

■t 1 

*,793.963 

Profit of the yeai. 

*,038,557 

i. 397.‘»-'5 

3 » 436 .*** 

Reserve ftmd at end of year. « 

4.264 791 

*4,488,343 

i 8 , 753,*34 
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This latter fact merely reflects the increase in the price at which cropb 
sell. It has caused an increase of moie than seven and a half million fiancs 
in premiums and subscriptions. 

If we compare the stock companies and the mutual societies ue can 


resume 

the year as in the table on page 379. 



Ta-Bee IL— Dci.Hopment of Hail Insurance from 18^8 to icjib 


1 

Insured 

lubured 

Premiums ■ 


Profit 

Reser\e tund 

Year 

1 


and 

Benefits 1 


at end 


per&oDS 

^'alue 

subscnptions 


or loss 

of jeai 


trancb 

trancs 

Irancs ^ 

fianca 

francs 

fianc^ 

I8S8 

126,001 

5 8,08- 810 

7.113.927! 

6,726,57s 

— 845,014 

X, 105043 

I8S. 

122,085 

05^.254,913 

7,4'0 196 

4 0-2,463 4. 1,851,056 

2,i<i2 439 

i8v,o 

1^1,213 

602,^34,132 

8044,770 

5 615,384 

- 2,330,8311 

3,631,856 

18 11 

129,^41 

532,782,06s 

7,116,061' 

4/ii7,024 -r 1,083,917 

4114,411 


134.816 

567,428.604 

7,'26,258| 

5,028,168 + 1,290,512 

4,75 “84 2 


132,760 

542,976,689 

7.35".725 

5.020,8^3 + g9S,9‘'6 

1,900 2’4 

1894 

133.281 

591,849.895 

7,949.069 

3.556,45^ 

■^2,847,771 

6 S5S.345 

IS05 

117.171 

509,190,443 

7,797.317 

9,210,359 

—2.614,735 

.950 267 

189O 

114,864 

492,560,342 

7,568 987 

4»393,o37 “1* ii2yi,97* 

4,774 106 

I'-O- 

115,440 

5*4.353.420 

7.411.530 

7,624.821 

— 1,622,564 

3.494 334 

1898 

151,101 

716,7 >3.943 

9,163,689 

2.763.914 

* 4,241.371 

6,615,446 

i8qq 

146,350 

039,063,026 

8.737.095 

6,498,150 + 576,390 

6.715.329 

ig* 0 

151,017 

634,9* 0,908 

8,897,943' 

6,714,9081+ 4*3,149 

6.731.563 

1901 

*56,375 

656,72-,570 

9 , 375 .* 8 i^ 

6,i67,2i6|4- 1,516,880 

7,395,245 

I 2 

161,228 

705,638.179 

9.027,442, 

6,119,884'+ 1,2 >5,846 

8.330,047 

igo^t 

1 1'8.313 

740,611,718 

9,938,811' 

4,l7^ 547j+ 3.751.789 

19,3^389 

19^4 

10^,38 j 

749,44i.94‘^> 

9.935,929 

5,20<i.296U 2,822,19? 

12,213988 


I53.3<)9 

723.783,297 

9,085,871 

6,981,017 

- 877,486' 

13 108 122 

19 6 

171.749 

606,407,813 

9.954.397, 

3,369,0511 

1+4.405.886, 

14,182,540 

I« 0-’ 

' 172,399 

824 , 8 ' 5 o, 424 ^ 

9,750.045' 

3,834,687 

+ 3,814,315 

17 , 2 <iI ,<>82 

igob 

176,951 

844.440.539 

11,097.993! 

l^,OI 5,787 

—3.137.511 

17.950,000 

ig09 

178,637 

880 , 119,939 

10,432.9951 

4,780,424 

T 3.875.440! 

16,10 ,,692 

1910 

1 195.816 

948,686,532 

11,779.914 

7,607,373 + 1,827,260 

13,430 *57 

1911 

203,8:>o 

905.595.599 

12.074,442, 

8.019.939 + 1,803,365 

14,636,941 

1912 

1 206,134 

1,011,8*8,865 

12,769.102! 

8,240,589 + 2,135,105 

15,869,659 

1913 

1 226,616 

1,111.915,867 

14.165.017 

7 .‘:o 6 ,I 73 

|- 3,729.35*1 

18,898,222 

19x4 

226,3'4» 

1.043,503.005 

14.414.0131 

7.188.368 + 2,65* 999| 

19,602,824 

1915 

*01,859 

927,128,713 

12,861,733 

6.311+46!+ 1,708,037 

23,446,402 

19x6 

1 198,310 

933.510,419 

13.591.365l 

9.850,359!+ 228.857 

23.644,005 

1917 

196.938 

977 , 210,121 

i6,036,i2iJ 

23 , 67 a, 9'0 

— 9,364333 

15.171,945 

1918 

193.458 1,621,729,265, 

*3.775.1** 

14.755.4*8,+ 3.436.21* 

18,753.134 
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The development of insurance agains-t hail in France since ii^88 is 
shown by the preceding figures in which the results obtained by the stock 
companies and the mutual societies are blocked. 


SPAIN. 

STATE INSURANCE OF CROPS AGAINST FIRE AND HAH,. —Royal decree authori¬ 
zing the Offidal Committee of Marine Insurance to insure (separately or jointly) or to 
reinsure, on behalf of the State, risks of crops from fire, trom whatever causeit may arise. 

Year CCI,VIII, Vol II, No. 101. Madrid, 11 April 1919; royal order 
containing regulations for carrying out the insurance and re-insurance of crops. Gacefa dc 
Modi id, Year CCXVHI, Vol. II, No, 120. Madrid, 30 Apnl 1919. 


In 1917, by royal decree of 23 March, theie was established in Spain 
a special committee called the Official Committee ot Marine Insurance, 
consisting of technical experts and representatives of the national economy, 
^nd hairing the object of organizing and developing marine war insurance. 
Later on, when the inter-relationbetweenwarrisksandtheordinar\-iisksof 
navigation had become clear, the committee was authorized to re-insure, 
on behalf of the State, a pait of the ordinary marine risks insured by Span 
ish undertakings legally constituted, partly in order that the insurance 
companies might be able to count at am* tixue upon being able to re-insure 
all the excess risks which they held and partly as a step towards the na¬ 
tionalization of insurance. The relations tlius brought about betw'een the 
committee and the private undertakings developed to such an extent 
that, even after war risks had been almost completely eliminated, the pri¬ 
vate undertakings continued to re-insure with the State a considerable 
part of the ordinjiry risks of navigation. 

In view of the satisfactory lesults achieved and of the resolutions 
passed by the representatives of the principal national interests, and in 
conformity with recent economic and social tendencies, the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment thought fit to enlarge the scope ot the ofiicial committee in relation 
to the defence of the national wealth. Accordingly, by ro^Til decree 
of 10 April of the piesent year, the committeee has been authorized to 
insure (separately or jointlj) 01 to re-insure, alwa3!^ on behalf of tho 
State, the risks of crops from fire, from whatever cause it may arise, and to 
re-insure such portions of the risks ot crops from hail as may be handed 
over to them by mutual insurance undertakings legally constituted. In 
this decree it is laid do.vn that the risks directly insured by the committee 
shall not exceed four fifths of the value of the crop and that it maj*, if it 
tliink fit, paitially re-insure or hand back any risls which it may l^ve in¬ 
sured in any of the operations w*hich it ma3* undertake. 

Subsequent!}", b}" royal order of 28 A^ril, regulations, which we 
will now set forth, for carrjdng out the decree were made. 

Insmance of Crops against Fire. — The object of this insurance will 
be the pa^unent of compensation for the material losses suffered b}* the 
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crops through the direct action oi fire and the other damages comprised in 
section 393 of the Commercial Code (i). 

The State will guarantee the insured person against the consequences 
of fire even when it arises from military operations in case of war, from vol¬ 
canic eruptions, earthquakes, or popular tumults. By popuhr tumult 
will be understood *' any rising of the people, such as riot, rebellion or sedi¬ 
tion, in which, the principle of authority being disregarded, order is 
seiiously disturbed The State will not guarantee against damages by 
fire which has been caused by the criminal act of the insured part}". 

The Official Committee of Marine Insurance may issue policies insur- 
ing against risks from fire, from whatever cause it may have arisen, or pol¬ 
icies which insure only against fires caused by military operations, volcan¬ 
ic eruptions, earthquakes or popular tumult. 

It will be within the competence ol the Official Committee ot Marine 
Insurance to determine the general and special conditions ol the policies 
and to fix the premiums payable. 

In case of damage by fire, the committee mast send representatives 
(delegate*, officials or experts) to the place where it occurred within the 
thirty days following the receipt ot the oflicial notification. . 

When it is a case of fire caused by military operations, volcanic erup¬ 
tion, earthquake or j)opular tumult, the experts must determine not only 
the cause of the fire but also the damages produced exclusively by the 
fire, and fix accordingly the compensation to be i>aid b\ the State. 

In ah cases the compensation fixed by the experts must be paid to the 
insured person within a period jaf ten days beginning from the day follow¬ 
ing that upon rvhich it was agreed to by the committee. 

If it be posable, the committee must re-insure up to 90 per cent, all the 
risks vvhich’it may directly insure. 

Re-ipsHrance of the Risks to Crops from Fire. — Th^ official commit¬ 
tee, in the name of the State, shall have power to arrange with insurance 
companies duly registered in the Register of the Ministry of Fomento, for 
the re-insurance of crops against fire: (i) by means of an obligator}- contract 
in which case the liability of the State may begin, according as may be 
agreed, on the day on which each policy re-insured takes effect, wliatever 
may be the date on which the giving of the insurance may be intimated 
to the committee, even if, at the time of doing so damage has already 
been incurred, or it may begin at 12 o’ clock on the day in which the 
application for re-insurance is made and the letter containing it is posted ; 
(2) by an optional contract, proposals being made in regard to specific pol¬ 
icies, in which case the right will be reserved to the committee to accept 
ox to reject the re-insurance proposal, and the re-insurance will take effect 
from the date on which the acceptance oi the proposal has been notified 


(i) The damages which the section particularl} mentions an.: (1) the expenses incuned 
by the insnted person in caning away goods with the object of salvmg them; {2) the loss of 
value which the gootls salved may suffer; and (3} thedamage caused to the pzopertyinsured by 
the means adf»pte<l by the authorities for restricting or extingpitishing the fire. 
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to the comically. The re-insurance must be carried out in all cases at the 
S'line premiums and subject to the same rules and conditions, both general 
and special, as are contained in the policj’* signed by the insured party, 
and when a single risk is covered y more than one policj'- re-insurancx 
can only be eftected on the combi e poicies. 

The committee, in the name of the State and as its representative 
must repaj^ the agreed proportion of the compensation paid b3^ the insui- 
ing company, \vithin the eight days following the receipt of the ai^pHca- 
tion accompanied by the necessary vouchers. 

The committee is authorized to fix the re-insurance commission which 
is to be paid to it by the company’- re-insuring, but in no case must this exceec 
30 per cent, of the premium. In the case of contracts of compulsory re¬ 
insurance the committee can also allow a share in its profits, w’hich must 
not exceed 10 per cent. The bonuses can only be given to companies in¬ 
scribed in the register of the Ministry of Fomento and on the conditions 
which the committee considers most suitable in the interests of the State 

Re-^nsiiranoe of the Risks of Crops from HaiL — The Official Insurance 
Committee can accept, in the name of the State, proposals made hr under¬ 
takings legall}' constituted for the re-insurance of crops against risks from 
hail. The committee is authorized to determine the crops which mr\' 
be so re-insured. 

WTien the risk re-insured has been origirLall3" insured b^- the pavement of 
a fixed and unalterable premium, the re-insurance will be effected at the 
original premium and on the same conditions, general and special, as those 
of the insurance contract. If the principle of mutuality has been adopted 
the losses being divided amorist the members of the society", or if the insur¬ 
ance has been effected by the payment of a provisional premium, the Offi¬ 
cial Committee of Marine Insurance will fix the premium which wifi have t(» 
be paid for the re-insurance, as far as the portion re-insured is concerned. 

The re-insurence will affect, in the proportion agreed upon, the 
whole of the risks insured in any one year by the company or society or, 
at the least, all the risks with respect to one particular crop which it maj- 
have insured- 

Administration. — With respect to the insuiance of crops in general, 
the Official Committee ol IMariue Insurance will be rei>resented in the pro¬ 
vinces by the Inspectors of Agriculture, who will furniah to each pioprif*- 
tor or tenant of cultivated lands who derires to insure his crops punted 
forms on which to make the insurance proposals. Upon receiving a pro- 
p<.>sal, the Inspectoi of Agriculture of the district will set out in the term the 
premium payable in accordance with the instructions and tariffs with 
which the Official Committee have supplied him, and will torwaid an ord¬ 
er for the payment of the amount into the public funds. As soon as the 
iubured person presents the voucher acknowledging the receipt by the treas¬ 
ury of the premium paid, the Inspector of Agriculture wall sign the insurance 
pidicy in duplicate, will hand one copy to the insured person, and will for¬ 
ward the other to the committee accompanied b^’^ the original proposal 
*ind the voucher. 
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The Official Committee of 3 ^Iarine Insurauce will fix the remuneration 
payable to the Inspectors of Agriculture for the duties i)erformed. All the 
expenses arising from the operations of insuring and le-insuring crops, as 
u ell as the compensation in case of damage, \rill be pfid out of special 
v.redit opened by the State for the purpose. 

Lastly, the royal ordei of 28 April lays down that the regulations ohall 
be applied and interpieted by the committee, which will also have the 
right to propose to the IMinistry of Agriculture such supplenieniarj- regu¬ 
lations as it may deem desirable. 


bWBDEN. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE AGAINST HAIL IN 1917 — Stenges offtctella Statishk Ensktlda 
fofsdnngsanstalier at icny ai forsaknngensinspektionen II Stockholm, 191Q 


In 1917 the receipts of mutual societies insuring against hail reached 
the following figures • 


Premiums. 

Interest on invested funds. 
Other income. 


187,790.48 crowns 
5,673.13 )> 

359*i(> ^ 


193,820.77 crowns 

Balancing these receipts with the expenditure, we 
obtain a credit balance of 53,740.98 crowns, 
as follows: 


Benefits, including costs of settlement. 75,147.10 crowns 

Costs of management. 60,643 ^4 ^ 

Transferences. 3*783.99 *> 

Other expenditure. 502,fto 

Credit balance .. 53,740.98 >» 


193,820.77 crow'ns 

The assets for the year were as follows: 


In hand. 4,773.03 crowns 

In the bank. 167,710.40 

In public funds. 4,200.28 » 

Carried over .from pretious years. 38,295.05 9 

To be recovered from pre\ious j^ears. 54,145.42 » 

Chattels. 3,032.23 * 

Various. 1,279.87 j> 


273.436.36 


crowns 
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Iviabilities i^ere as follows: 

263,796.43 crowns 
8,614.30 » 

1,025.63 » 

273.436.36 crowns 

At the end of the year 27,772 contracts were current and the3’' covered 
risks valued at 110,350,618 crowns. Indemnified losses numbered 334, the 
largest benefit paid being one of 7,233.25 crowns: 

The foUov^ing figures show the rate per thousand crowns of insured 
capital of the premiums received by the various mutual societies practising 
insurance against hail: 


Allmanna Hagelskadeforsakiy^gsbolaget. 2.96 

Uppsala Ians. 3.00 

Ostergotlands Ians. 1.30 

vSk 4 ne-Hollands. 6.00 

Al\^borgs m. fl. Ians. 4.00 

Skaraborgs Ians. 2.00 

Orebro Ians. i.oo 

V^tmanlands Ians . .. 3.30 


Reserve fund. 
Sums borrowed 
Various ... 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


MOVEMENT OE THE SAI^S AND MORTGAGES 
OE RURAD PROPERTY IN THE THREE YEARS EROM1913 TO 1917 

sources: 

EsTADfsTiav AGRfcoiJV. 1916-1917 (Agiicultutal Siatislics 1916-1017), Dxrecci6u General de 
E«ta<.'.lstica y Kcononria Rural,IMinisteriode Agiiculluradela RepdMica Aigcutina. Bue¬ 
nos Ayres, 1918. 

RURAi Rrvx. Estate S.\xb axd 3^Iortgagb Tranjlvctions, in T/w RevUw of the Rioer Plate, 
Buenos Ayres, De»'eniber 1918. 

Ill this review we have on other occasions dealt with the movement of 
the sales and mortgages of rural real estate in the Argentine Republic down 
to the year 1915. The last number of the Yearbook of Agricultural Stat¬ 
istics, pubh'shed by the care of the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture, and a 
report which was presented to this ministry by Dr. Dahitte and is reproduced 
in the number of Tlte Review of the River Plate cited above, now give us 
data on this subject for 1916 and 1917. We will therefore resume orr 
examination of this movement which indubitably gives the; most important 
index of the present economic situation of the republic. 


§ I. Sai^ks or rurae rkai, estate in the three years 
FROM 1915 TO 1917. 

We reproduce the data as to the sales of land in 1915,1916 and 1917. 

From this table it appears that the area of the lands sold in 1916 ex¬ 
ceeded by 450,990 hectares the area sold in the previous year, while the area 
sold in 1917 was less by 324,150 hectares than that sold in 1916. 

The increase found in 1916 is therefore undoubtedly due to transitory 
and occasional causes, for, as we have noted in other numbers of this re- 
\dew, a marked diminution with the progress of time of the area sold has 
always shown itself in the republic. If we compare the figures for the last 
three with those for the preceding years, going back, for instance, to 1905, 
in w'hich year the maximum area, namely 16,390,947 hectares, was sold, 
we find that from that year the area sold diminished until 1909, rising again 
in the years from 1909 to 1911, and then falling constantly, except in 1916, 
until the la^t year we have examined. 



Tabi^ I. — Area and Value by Promnies and Territories of Lands Sold in 1915,191b and 1917. 
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But if the aiea sold constantly diminished, there was on the other hand 
a noticeable and reassuring increase in the value of land. Thus, while 
16,290,947 hectares weie sold in 1905 for 232,623,453 pesos nin., the area 
of 13,701,934 hectares was sold in 1910 for 359*^2^,595 pesos. And lliis in¬ 
crease continued in subsequent years, reaching in I9i5-I9i7the level shown 
in the figures we have reproduced. Thus the value per hectare rose from 
14.27 pesos in 1905 to 30.85 pesos in 1909, 35.59 pesos in 1911, 37.05 pesos 
in 1915 and 46.5 pesos in 1917. 

Dr. Lahitte, in his report which we have examined, also arrived at 
these results when considering the two triennial periods, 1909-1911 and 
1917. He observes that in the first of these periods in which, as we have 
already noted, the number of hectares sold was already noticeably on the 
increase, conveyances of a total area of 33,423,574 hectares, having the 
value of 1,020,372,878 pesos run. or an average of 30 pesos a hectare, were 
made ; but that in the second triennial period, that from 1915 to 1917, 
there were conveyed only 17,877,802 hectares, of the value of 786,899,465 
pesos mn., or 44 pesos a hectare on an average. Dr. Lahitte attributes 
the increase during the latter period in the value of the lands to a more 
exact estimate of the jdeld of the soil by purcha<5ers and to the cessation 
of the speculation wliich had reigned in the previous period. 


§ 2. CliASSmCATlON BY AREA OB EANDS SOLD. 

# 

Beyond the noticeable and constant increase in the value of the lands 
sold in recent yeais, due principally to the reasons we have noticed but un¬ 
doubtedly also caused by the complex and multiform economic progress 
of the repubhc and by other agents of a general character, such as the de¬ 
velopment of systems of irrigation, the extension of railways, the greater 
amount of capital which credit has made available for colonists, etc., the 
data we have given shovr that that there has been a decided x^togress to¬ 
wards the subdi^’ision of land, wliich subdivision constitutes, as is known, 
the best means for solving the problem of colonization. 

In the two following tables we show, by area, the sales of rural real 
estate, in the first of them the total sales for the whole territoiy of the 
republic, in the second those for each province. 

The data we have reproduced amply support the statement that there 
is a tendency to subdivision, for the sales of small holdings made in 1916 
surpass those made in 1915. 

It is true that in 1916 the total area sold was, as we saw in Table I, 
notably in excess of the area sold in 1915, so that the presiuiiption is that 
there was a larger number of sales; but Table II shows that while the nuni 
ber of the properties of more than 1,000 hectares wliich were sold remained 
stationary, the increase in the number sold became noteworthy and gradu¬ 
ally rose as the projicrties affected became less extensive, and in the last 
three classes the difference is one of 300,406 and 600. 
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TabIvE II. - - Number of propet ties sold, by area. 


19x5 1916 



Area of properties 

No. of 

Total area 

No. of 

Total area 



properties 

hectares 

properties 

hectares 

From I to 

1 

25 hectaics . . . 

1 4 ,i 6 o 1 

40,286 

4.781] 

42,608 

» 26 to 

50 » . 

1 *, 3*9 

52.685 

*.784 

67,492 

» 51 to 

100 » .... 

1.392 

107,8951 

1,614' 

' 124,507 

» lox to 

150 » . 

1 634 

7S.3901 

876 

j 108,709 

151 to 

200 

503 

90,444! 

5691 

1 101,859 

201 to 

250 

291 

65,090; 

335 

74.087 

251 to 

300 

250 

68,307j 

257 

1 71,231 

301 to 

400 

272 

94,508 

347 

1 121.421 

^01 to 

500 

179 

81.852I 

229 

104,395 

501 to 

1,000 

E 64 | 

3ii,260| 

523 

347.336 

More than 

1,000 J» . 

1 8S4I 

4,879,867! 

882! 

15.144.996 


Total . . 

1 10,418' 

5,880,654 

12,202 

1 6,340,644 


Ill any case, the results obtained from the data reproduced are com¬ 
pleted and supported by those which refer to 1917. The Yearbook of Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics does not cover that year and our data regarding it are 
therefore incomplete. But the existence of the tendency in question is 
confirmed by Dr. Lahitte's report which resumes, by areas sold, the 
movement of sales. 

The properties sold in 1917 which had an area of less than 25 hectares 
numbered 5.147 and extended over 47,930 hectares.. Most of the sales of 
these small holdings \^ere in provinces which have a^onsiderable number of 
urban centres of population or in which cultivation is comparatively inten¬ 
sive. Thus in the provinces of Buenos Ayres, Cdrdoba and Santa Fe, which 
have altogether 65 urban centres of from $,000 to 10,000 inhabitants each, 
out of a total of 76 such centres in the whole country, 2,709 holdings of 
less than 25 hectares were sold; in the provinces of Tucumda, Mendoza, 
Santiago delEstero and Catamarca the number sold was 1,717: the total 
number sold was therefore 4,426. 

Ih the provinces of Buenos Ayres, Cdrdoba and Santa Fe subdivision 
is undoubtedly chiefly caused by the nearness of the lands to consumers’ 
markets, while in the other provinces it may be attributed to the kind of 
cultivation which prevails in these districts and to the systems of irriga¬ 
tion which have been largely, developed in them. 

It should be noted that those properties sold in 1917 which had an area 
between 26 and 300 hectares and could not be taken to be large properties. 
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aud were geneially situated in districts given up to grain giowii^, repre¬ 
sent 41 per cent, of the total rural real estate^old in the republic. 


Table III. — Sales of rural properties, by area for each province, m 1916. 


Provinces 
and temtones 


Buenos res 
Santa Pe ... 
Cdrboba ... 
l^ntreBios . • 
Comenlcs . 

Tocuman . . • 

Mendoza. 

San Juan ... 

San IjoU . 

Santia««o dd I^stero 
X<a Bioja .... 

Salta. 

Jujuv. 

Catamarca .... 
Oentral Pamiias.... 

Bio Negro. 

Kenqudn . 

Cbaco. 

Misiones. 

Formosa. 

Ginbut . . . . 

Santa Cnu . . . 

Tierra del Fuego . . . 

Total . . 


From I lo 25 Prom 26 to 50 From 50 to 300 
hectares hectares hect'urcb 


Above 301 
hectares 


Total 


No of 

No of 

No of 


|No of| 


No of 

1 

pro¬ 

Area 

pro¬ 

Area 

pro¬ 

Area 

pro- 1 

Area 

pro 1 

1 Area 

per 

hectares 

per¬ 

hectares 

per¬ 

hectares 

1 

hectares 

pel- 


ties 


ties 

1 

ties 


ties ' 


ties 

1 hectares 

1,180 

~ 1 

14,585 

545 

1 

20,561 

949 

124,942 

1 1 

1 568' 

689,247 

3.242 

1 

846,315 


8432 

477 

17 , 587 j 

983 

120,730 


I 520,954 

2,179 

672,643 

987 

8,677 

298 

11,230 

87o| 118,626 

1 364 

646,719 

2,519 

595,432 

Xg8 

2,282 

122 

4.834 

2x8' 26,756 

66' 

60,432 

604 

94,131 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3| 662 

3 

2,849 

6 

3,511 

397 

2,o68| 

19 

' 791 

17 

2,605 

1 « 

22,xi8 

441 

27,582 

738 

5,124 

94 

3,479 

122 

13,903 

64] 5x5.164 

1,0x8 

537,670 

«5 

S37I 

XX 

361 

24 

2,718 

1 

1 87,3271 157 

90.943 

ai 7 

1 1,859 

77 

2,8911 

149 

1 20,390 

1 153 

287,031 

596 

■ 312.173 

X07 

917 

25 

1,082 

821 11,746 

105 

336,791 

319 

350,536 

10 

I2X 

2 

1 94 

x6 

1.735 

so 

1 230,307 

48 

232,257 

7 

45 

I 

32 

6| 744 


585,032 

36' 585,853 

12 

911 

3 

X16 

3 

3*4 


18,253 


15.786 

136 

894 

13 


21 

2,299 

39 

246.924 

209 

' 350,629 

154 

' 1.415 

71 

1 

3.05* 

127 

19,544 

146 

410,767 

499 : 434,778 

21 

1 164 

13 

573 

23 

2,784 

18 

78,922 

75 

82,443 

2 

351 

— 

— 


146' 141 

87451 


87,63a 

17| 

1 203 

4 

169 

19I 2 , 575 * 26j 207,6x8 

66 

210,56s 

5 

1 89 

2 

looj 

3 

275 


361 


825 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

3 

493 


1,000 

1 4 

1,493 

9 

90 

6 

2881 

12 

1,365 

«5 

3492(6 

1 92 

1 350,989 

— 


1 

1 "" 




, 535,246! 41 535,053 


1 

— 




2; 

, 15,402 

2I 15,402 

1 H.781 

47608 

i,784j 67,492 

3,651 

480,396' x,9S6j5,745,i48 

^ 12,202,6,340,644 

4 x6o 

40,286 

1,389 

1 

52,685 

3,070 

413.964, 1,799 

^5,377,487 

XQ »418 



§ 3. -MoTOaiKNT OF MORTGAGES IN XHE][THREE]JyEARS FROM I915 

10 1917. "" *. 

To complete the data we have given and support our deductions there¬ 
from, it is necessary to examine the movement of the mortgages with which 
rural real estate has come to be burdened in the three years which occupy us. 
Our data for 1917 are not complete as they are for the two preceding years. 
In the followmg table we reproduce data only for 1915 and 1916, but we 
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will afteiwaids compare them with the available data for 1917, which, fiag- 
uientaiy though they he, suffice to show the movement of tnortgages in 
that year. 

Table IV. — Mortgages of Rural Real Estate in 1915 and 1916. 


Z915 19x6 


Provinces and territories 

Area 

mortgaged 

1 

Value 

Area 

mortgaged ' 


Value 

Value 1 

per 

hectare 



1 

1 

pesos 

1 


pesos 


hectares 

pesos nm. ' 

nm. 

hectares 

peso<i nm. 

nxD. 

Buenos AyiLS .... 

853,881 

46,077.163! 

539 

1,270,185' 

S3..j28,042 

672 

Saaia Fe. 

335.466 

14,926,195 

44;4 

304,010' 

16.394,479 

5<,5 

C6rdoba. 

7^7.135 

26,746,19* 

36,7 

715*129 

32,869,482 

45 9 

Tutre Rios. 

125.756 

3,364,518 

26,7 

90,323 

3,136*680 

34-7 

Corrientes. 

1.487 

30*500 

20.4 

8,441 j 

140,933 

i6 6 

Tucumdn. 

62,507 

2,250,122 

319 

50 * 3 i 4 t 

4.^71*157 

829 

Mendoza. 

1,079,687 

14,844,73* 

137 

336,086 

10,534,083' 

31-3 

San Juan. 

57.67* 

763.4*5 

132 

162,134 

763.415 

47 

San lyuis. 

I 7 M 37 

4,292,341 

25 

193.205 

2 , 976 , 1^51 

154 

Santiago del Estero 

316,663 

3.635.684 

17*5 

*07,857 

1,812,134 

86 

I^a Rioja . . . 

6,033 

50,881 

S-4 

6,755 

60.917 

87 

Salta. 

138.963 

■ 4,754,546 

' 34-1 

162,575 

1,740 374 

10 7 

Jujtiy . 

6,152 

1 137.3** 

22.3 

6591 

108,417 

164 

Catamarca • 

48.559 

81,173 

1.6 

66.874 

156,371 

2.3 

Central Pampa-i 

350,886 

3.549,641 

, "5.8 

323,027; 

4,812,208 

145 

Rio Negro . . 

*77,075 

*.455.605 


92.570] 

7*7.948 

7.8 

Neuqueii , , , 

143.698 

1,106,601 

7-2 

90,062 

364,601 

4 

Chaco .... 

*87,645 

1 3,978,354 

13,8 

133,X41 

1,548,369 

11.6 

Misiones . . • ■ 

103,195 

1 120,870 

1 5-9 

102,494 

396,939! 

3.7 

Fonno«a • . . 

51,268 

1 826,818 

i 16.1 

100,000 

**7,450' 

212 

Chubut. • - . 

47.911 

787,890 

16.4 

I28»845 

522,067 

4 

Santa Ciuz . 

336,281 

3,(&2,07i 

5-4 

205,376 

1,1*9.926 

IX 

Tietxa del Eu^o 



I 




I os Andes . . . 








5 . 5 * 0.357 

1 I 4 *, 90*,443 

1 * 5-8 

4,749,3621 

170,342,3171 

35.8 


These data completely correspond with those in Table I, formallj 
and substantially. If the area mortgaged in 1916 was less than that mort¬ 
gaged in 1915 bj 779,995 hectares, while the area sold in 1916 exceeded 
that sold in 1915 by 450,990 hectares, the value of the area mortgaged in 
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1916 surpassed the value of that mortgaged in the previous year by 
27,439,872 pesos, and the average value of these mortgaged lands, wliich 
was 25.8 pesos a hectare in 1015, had risen in 1916 to 35.8 pesos a hec¬ 
tare, that is at almost the same rate as the value per hectare of the lands 
sold which rose from 37.5 pesos in 1915 to 48.2 pesos in 1916. 

The average value per hectare which the table shows for each prov¬ 
ince is proof that the rise in the value of land was regular and general for 
almost the whole territory of the country, and that in provinces in which 
a rise has taken place in the value per hectare of the land sold — among 
which pro\dnces Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, Cordoba and Mendoza are first 
— there is a coiresponding proportionate rise in the value per hectare of 
the land sold. 

The increase in the value of land in the proxnnee of Tucumdn is, in 
spite of the fact that its precise causes escape us, particularly noteworthy. 
In this province the value per hectare of the land sold rose from 47 pesos 
in 1913 to 136 pesos in 1916, and similarly the value per hectare of the 
area mortgaged rose from 31.9 pesos in 1915 to 82.9 pesos in 1916. 


§ 4, Classification of mortgaged lands by area. 

In the two following tables mortgages are classified according to the 
area of the lands they btirden : 

Table V. — Nmnber of Mortgaged Rural Properties of Various Areas 
in Whole Territory of the Republic, 



Area of properties 

1915 

19x6 

Namber 
of properties 

Total area 
hectares 

Number 
of propertieb 

Total area 
hectares 

From 

X to 

25 hectares. 

l, 10 h 

T«, 37 * 

LI33 

12,939 

% 

26 tc 

50 * 

533 

20,266 

573 

20,725 

> 

51 to 

100 » 

56S 

44,030 

6 zg 

47,533 

» 

101 to 

150 » 

305 

• 37.946 

273 

46,152 


151 to 

3 fO » 

302 

53,292 

296 

52,972 

» 

301 to 

250 . » 

166 

37.487 

187 

42,196 

s 

251 to 

300 » 

147 

40.704 

144 

39,880 

• 

301 to 

400 * 


64,099 

214 

75,877 

1 

401 to 

500 » 

H 5 

65,216 

143 

65,771 


501 to 

xooo » 

365 

261,443 

418 

295.901 

liidGore than zooo. 

709 

4.892,435 

777 

4,048,416 



Total . . . 

4,531 

1 5.529.357 

4.877 

4-792.362 
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TabI/R VI. - Mortgages on Rural Properties, Classified by area, 
in each province in 1916. 


Piovmceb 

and territories 

From I 
to 25 hectares 

From 26 
to 50 hictaics 

Fiom 51 
to30ohectaxes 

301 hectares 
and more 

Total 

No of pro¬ 
perties 

Area 

licciarcs 

No of pro¬ 
pel ties 

Area 

hectares 

No. of pro 
perties 

Area 

hectares 

i 

Area 

hectares 

No of pro¬ 
pel ties 

Axea 

hectares 

Biicnob A>res. . . . 

429 

5,598 

253 

9,524 

732 

J02,69j 

666 

*,*52,364 

2,080 

*, 27 o ,*85 

Santa Pc. 

6* 

i,ib 4 

X05 

3,580 

232 

30,129 

*49 

269,117 

540 

304,0x0 

C6rdoha . 

*77 

1*735 

74 

2,809 

344 

53.34* 

370 

657444 

965 

7*5,329 

Entre Rios. 

2b 

39 * 

5 * 

2,078 

*32 

16,191 

57 

71,662 

267 

!>o, 3 a 3 

Coirieuies. 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1 — 

4 

8.441 

4 

8,441 

Tnctuii<m. 

6y 

6qx 

xo 

308 

18 

*,743 

*9 

47,662 

X16 

50,314 

Mendoza. 

351 

3.236 

55 

2,120 

63 

8,349 

27 

323,381 

396 

33 *,o 86 

San Juan. 

47 

461 

*5 

537 

*7 

2,217 

2 

832,195 

81 

iG 2,*34 

San Puis. 

21 

146 

X 

44 

15 

2,644 

45 

190.87X 

82 

193,205 

Santiago dd Estero. 

12 

190 

3 

106 

X 2 

1.806 

34 

209.340 

61 

208,857 

X«a Rio}a.. 

6 

39 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

850,716 

8 

5,755 

Salta. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

266 

" 9 

162,309 

10 

162,575 

Jujuy . 

I 

7 

— 

— 

X 

55 

I 

597 

3 

659 

Catamarca . 

6 

6x 

— 

— 

1 

*95 

4 

66,6x8 

IX 

66,874 

Central Panix)as . . 

*7 

207 

8 

330 

40 

7,055 

76 

3 * 343 * 

141 

323,027 

Rio Negro ...... 

4 

6x 

5 

206 

7 

888 

20 

9 * 4*5 

36 

92,570 

Nenqu^n . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

446 

8 

99,6x6 

10 

90,062 

Chaco . 

— i 

— 

X 

36 

3 

659 

*4 

*32456 

x8 

* 338 * 4 * 

Mxsioncs . 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

102,49 » 

2 

102.494 

Chubut . i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

100 

6 

100,000 

7 

100,000 

Pormosa . . 

— 

21 

X 

47 

— 

— 

15 

1 * 8,777 

17 

128,845 

Santa Cru/ . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

325 i 376 

22 

*05,376 

Ticrnt del Fuego . . . 

— 


— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Tour.. . 

*,333 

12,939 

573 

i 

2*,725 

16x9 

228,733 

1,552 

4485,965 

4 .«» 

4,749,362 

* 9*5 . 

1,106 

**,372 

533 

20,266 

X.488 

2x3459 

1,404 

5,1*3,188 

4 , 53 * 

5,529*357 


The figures in these last tables make still more clear the tendency 
to a subdivision of land. We have not complete data for the classification 
of mortgages by areas in 1917. But from the source on which we have 
largely^ drawn we discover that the mortgages registered in 1917 numbered 
5,338 ; and that 1288 of them were on holdings between i and 25 hectares 
in area, 648 on holdings between 25 and 50 hectares in vea, 1709 on hold¬ 
ings between 51 and 300 hectares in area, and 1693 on holdings of an area 
exceeding 300 hectares. 

In the following table we resume the movement of sales and mortgages 
of rural real estate, from the point of view both of area and of value, jor 
the three y^ears we are examining. 
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Tabie\H. - Rhuinc of ihe Movement of Saks, and Mortgages 
of Rural Real Estate, 1915-17. 


Year 

Area sold 

Area 

mortgigcd 

Per 

ccatogc 

Value 

of 

lands sold 

ralue 

of 

lands moitgaged 

Per¬ 

centage 


hectares 

Lectares 


pesos 

pesos 


1915 

5,680,654 

5.529.357 

942 

217,911,627 

142,902,445 

^ 5-5 

1916 

6,340.644 

4.749,362 

74 9 

305,877.166 

170,342.317 

556 

1917 

5,656,504 

5,629.462 

99 

363,100,652 

170,981,614 

655 


0 

The percentage of the aiea sold represented by the area mortgaged — 
hich was 94.2 in 1915, fell to 74.9 in 1916 and in the next year rose to 99 — 
corresponds to the total upward-tending movement to which we have re¬ 
ferred, and is parallelled by the percentage which the value of the mortgaged 
lands formed of the lands sold, this latter percentage being 65.51111915, 
falling to 55,6 in 1916, and rising once more to 65.5 in 1917. 

As appears from the figures we have reproduced, the trading in laud 
is chiefly, if not almost exdusively, supported by mortgage credit; and this 
fact proves once more than it is agriculture and its connected and depen¬ 
dent industries which attract in the Argentine the larger part of the avail¬ 
able capital. 


MISCEIybANEOUS INFOIQIATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


CANADA. 

ADVANCK.S BY MORTGAGEJISS FOR THE PURCHASE OF SEED GRAIN IN 
SASKATCHEWAN. — The Public Scivice Mouthlyj Vol. VXl, No. 8. Fttblislied by 
the Department of Agricnlinre of Saskatchewan, Rcg'na, Maich 1919. 

The Seed Grain Advances Act, 1919, lately passed by the Saskatche¬ 
wan legislature, ^eks to remedy the effects of a severe drought in certain 
parts of Saskatcnewan during the summer of 1918, which combined with 
other factors to cause crops to fail totally or partially, so that many settlers 
had not enough seed grain for the 1919 season. For the continued prosper¬ 
ity o£ the province it was necessary that every available acre of laud should 
be cultivated and sown. In this emergency certain companies which bad 
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been lending money upon mortgageb to farmers in Saskatchewan lepre- 
bented that they were willing to advance to these mortgagers the sums 
they ncedctl for the purchase of seed giain, so long as the property of the 
borrowers, their financial position and their personal qualities pro\dded a 
sufficient security. It was to regulate loans of this description that the 
Act in question was passed. 

Its chief provicions are contained in sections 3 to 6 which arc as fol¬ 
lows : 

“ 3. Any mortgagee of land in Saskatche^ an, whether under a mortgage 
heretofoie or heiealter made, ma^’ make advances of money to the owner 
of the mortgaged land or any part thereof to enable Jiim to purchase seed 
grain for use in sowing such land for the crop of 1919. 

“ 4. Wheie tlie mortgagee makes such an advance, he may add the 
amount thereof to the amount secured by the niortgage, and such sum shall, 
without legistralion in a land titles office, become, from the date of the ad¬ 
vance, part of the moneys so secured and shall beai interest at the mort¬ 
gage rate, shall be a charge upon the mortgaged laud, and have the like 
priority in the same manner as the other moneys so secured, and shall be 
payable on the first day of November, 1919, or on such other day as may be 
specified in the application for the advance. 

5. Not more than the sum of S 250 in nil shall be advanced under 
the pro\dsions hereof in iesi)ect of any one quarter section of land (i), and, 
where the land is subject to moie thaif one mortgage, no subsequent mort¬ 
gagee shall be entitled to the^benefit of this Act who makes an advance 
without the written consent oFall prior mortgages. 

" 6. — (i) In addition to the rights given by section 4 hereof, the mort¬ 
gagee shall have a Ken and charge for the amount of such advance and in¬ 
terest upon all the crops grown upon the mortgaged land in the year 
1919, ha\dng priority over aK other Hens and charges except taxes and sums 
which may be collected in the same manner as taxes and the statutory Hen, 
if any, created by the MunidpaHties Seed Grain Act, 191J, for seed grain 
furnished in the year 1918. 

" (2) Where there exists under the provisions of the MunidpaHties Seed 
Grain Act, 1917, a Hen on the crop grown during the year 1919, the mort¬ 
gagee shall also have a first Hen and charge upon the crop on the said land 
during the year 1920 having prioiity over all other Hens and charges ex¬ 
cept taxes and sums which may be collected in the same manner as taxes. 

“ {3) For the purposes-of this section the amount secured by the Hen 
hereby created shill become due and payable on the first day of Novem¬ 
ber, T919,01 on the first day on which the owner shaU commence to cut the 
crop grown on such land, whichevei shaH be the earHer, and the mortgagee 
shall thereupon in addition to all other remedies have 4he right to seize 
and sell such crop in ordei to realize the amount secured by his seed 
grain Hen.'' 


(i) A qtiarter se'^ion contains 160 acres. 
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FINLAND 


THE SAIvE OF RURAE RE.U^ ESTATE AND MORTGiLOE CRl^DIT IN COUNTRY 
DISTRICTS. — Suotn n TilastoUhiun VuostKii^a.igiy (Slalistital Ycaibook of Finland, 
1917), Helsingfors, 1918 

f 

The statistics with regard to land in Finland are di\'ided into Ihe data 
relating to the towns and those relating to the country, and it is therefoxe 
easy to obtain an exact idea as to the true importance of the total sales of 
and mortgages on ruial real estate. As regards the fanner, the transac¬ 
tions between 1891 and 1915 appear from the following figures. 


Sales of Real Estate, 1891 to 1915. 


Year 

1 Whole country 

Rural communes 


Jfranci*} 

(iraiics) 


1891 

43.872,715 

27,385,500 

1895 

49,801,921 

33,266,603 

1900 

72 , 9 b 9,783 

51,013.857 

1905 

95.532,734 

72,593.922 

190C 

95,834,527 

64,113,227 

1907 

147.542.332 

84.583.517 

igoS 

115,666,098 

92,941,257 

1909 

I47,247,2&8 I 

92,312,167 

1910 

153,181,436 1 

98,215,923 

X91Z 

187.085,220 

107,2^^1,229 

1912 

191,490,689 

lil, 6 b 7 ,iio 

1913 

172.894,721 

12^,168,952 

X914 

147,966,86 s 

101,740,652 

1915 

171,307,609 

124,324,779 


t 

As is seen, more than two thirds of the real estate sold in the Yrhole 
country is situated in the rural communes. Sales in these communes have 
a character which is not found in the same degree in the case of sales of 
urban real estate. Sales after property has been seized or after a failure 
are less numerous ; and the crisis which the European war has caused has 
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been less acute in the case of transactions involving rural real estate than 
in the market for urban real estate. The fact appears in the following 
table: 


Voluntary ani Forced Sales from 1891 to 1915. 


Year 

Voluntary sates 

Forced sates 

1 

Towns 1 

1 

1 Rural communes 

(francs) j 

Towns 

Rural communes 

(francs) 

1^91 

I5,5S^,7<>3 

86,491,829 

922,452 

873,671 

1895 

14,081,58'; 

1 31,787.552 

2,453,730 

1,479,051 

1900 

20,079,285 

49,919.124 

1,896,641 

1,094,733 

1905 

2 O,^^ 9,607 

i 71,213,^51 

2,449,145 

1,380.471 

1906 

29.626,^05 

62,735,495 

2,094,495 

1.377,732 

1907 

01 , 343.551 

^>3.916,913 

1,615,261 

066,604 

190S 

51,143,691 

92,095,819 

1,581,150 

845,438 

1909 

5i.95S>.424 ! 

90,162,752 

*,976,697 

2,149,415 

X910 ! 

53 . 475,‘)33 

94,181,288 

2,459 5^0 

4,064.635 

Z9X1 

74,600,815 

104,418,769 

5,228,176 

1,817,460 

1912 

73.659,495 

112,025,133 

3,144,084 

2 , 061,977 

1913 

44,748,865 

121,404,003 

4,982,904 

1,764,949 

1914 

34,680,078 

97,199,860 

11,346,138 

4.540.793 

1915 

29,057.136 

121,166,004 

17,925,704 

3.158.775 


While the total figure representing voluntary sales was -always much 
lower in the case of towns than in that of rural communes, the figure 
showing forcecl sales in towns exceeded, except in 1910, that showing such 
in rural communes, and the war has merely accentuated this difference. 
In 1913, the last normal year, the figure showing forced sales in towns 
was equal to about 10 per cent, of the total figure for sales. In 1918 this 
average had become 24.9 per cent, and in 1915 it was 38.1 per cent. The 
corresponding average in rural communes was 1.4 per cent, in 1913,4.4 per 
cent, in 1914 and 2.5 per ce'nt. in 1915. 

Far from arresting the movement of the sale of real estate the war gave 
it a new impulse. The movement of mortgages shows however two tenden¬ 
cies : a sudden rise in the number of mortgages in 1914 was followed in 
1915 by a faU. But renewals, which were practically stationary in 1913 and 
1914, rose in 1915 as never before. The following are the figures referring 
to the rural communes ; 
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JMovemettt of mortgages in rural communes from 1891 to iQiS- 


Year 

New mortgages 

1 (trancs) 

Renewed mort^ges 

i 

I 

(francs) 1 

Mortgages canedled 

1 (trauc) 

1891 I 

1 

1 *8,587,596 

6,76^,385 

6,185.992 

x895 

87.911,874 

7.320,271 

8.570,13 f 

1900 

34 , 838,838 

7,105,290 

6.081,559 

X9O5 

44 . 3 t'i .436 

17,204,336 

11,907,824 

1906 

53,738,885 

13,150.361 

10.731,987 

1907 1 

1 188,560.179 

12,900,003 

10,839,270 

190b 

' *i 5 ,* 56 . 8 i 9 

15,788.728 

13,015,935 

1909 ! 

84.397,087 

15.863.533 

16,084,710 

1910 

57.591.200 

17.041.499 

13,328,797 

1911 

62,997.491 

29.401.355 

25.432.913 

19x2 

68,249,960 

25.720.005 

22.128,655 

1913 

65,087,371 

27,880,899 

*1,472.988 

1914 

j 119,416.908 

26,589,021 

20,288,717 

1915 

1 86,309,874 

71,285.804 

24.738,042 


For the whole country the figure showing new mortgages in 1915 was 
123,435,565 francs, that showing renewals 116,16',828 ftaiics, and that 
showing cancellations 53,284,5txj francs. 


JAPAN 

AGRICXJX,TURAt# CRKDIT IN KORF V IN IQ 16 - 17 , —► -inniuil R [orl on Ri.fOf and Pto* 
gtessinCkoyen{Kotea) ( 1916 - 17 )-Seoul, July 1918 , 

The readers of this review (i) know that agricultural credit is distri¬ 
buted in Korea by three different groups of institutions: (ti) the Agricultural 
and Industrial Banks {Ndkd-Gmko) ; (6) the People's Bank Associations 
{Chili 6 KingA Kumiai) , and (c) the Oriental Development Company ifTdyd 
Takushoku Kabushiki K,vai%ha), 

As regards the Agricultural and Industrial Banks, a new branch was 
opened in 1916, bringing the total number of branch or detached offices up 
to 38; the authoiized capital did not vary, remaining at 2,600,000 yen, 
while the paid-up capital remained at 1,469,89a yen; the amount of the 


{i) See our isbuc for Noveinbci-Dtcciubci 191 \ page 900. 
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debentmes issued was reduced from 2,319,500 yen to 1,739,000 yen. The 
government granted no new advances. These banks ha^^e large resources 
in tlieir deposits: the balance of deposits underwent an unprecedented in¬ 
crease, passing from 6,456,378 yen in 1915 to 8,017,121 yen in 1916 A.t the 
end of the year business coiid be resumed as follows : 


lyoans to be repaid by an¬ 
nual instalments 

I^oans to be repaid at fixed 
periods 


^ For agricultural purposes 
. For industrial . » 

f For other ... » 

I For agricultural purposes 
I For industrial . » 

( For other ... » 


Other authorized advances 

Oidinaiy loans. 

Bills discomited. 


Balance overdrawn in current deposits for commeiciul 
purposes. 


196,061 

37,167 

9 ^^ 5,353 

194.817 

6.350 

1,343.78^ 

4 . 215 , 5*13 

3.791.852 

287,718 


Total . . , 12,713,966 


Passing to the People's Banking Associations, we find that they num 
bered 250 at the end of 1916-17 as against 240 at the end of 1915-16, their 
membership having risen within the same interval of time from 65,742 
to 94,668. Their growth is shown by the following table : 


Development of People's Banking Associatmhs, 1910 to I9i() 


Number of asaodaiions. 

Number of membexs . . 

Capital advanced 1 ^ Government {^en) 
Capital contnbuted by members (yt>n ). 

Reserve fund {yen) . 

Balance of deposits {yen) .. . 

Balance of advances {yen), ...... 

Net profits {yen) . 

Amount of joint purch ises (ytt) ... 
Amount oL consigmeut sales 6 <.n). . . 


0X0 ^ 

1 

19x1 

19x2 

1913 

1914 i 

19x5 

[ 1916 

TT-T. 

T<9 



1 

4iin 

1 

1 

43,747, 

Sa, 37 X 

67497! 80,193 

60,332 

65,742' 94,668 

[,170,000'1,530,000 I,88ot0oo,2,080,000,2,265,000 ^395,000 

2 , 495,000 





694,300 

786,808 

1 

§ 

59»785 

159,044 

*75,108 

396,330! 49^,289 

5*9,684 

583,649 



— 

— 

zoS,52x! 

294,363 

458,304 

762,816! 1,182,932 

1,7X6,697 2,158,195 2,147,278 2,127,646 2,818,829 

102,215! 

114,339 

1 ii6,897| 

91,683 

434331 

56,200 

126,746 

12,982' 

47,307 

I 49 » 9 *o' 

* 99,731 

96,967’ 

17,747 

X 2 ,OXX 

45,640 

136,020 

36^281 

1 922,819 

i 

563,53*1 

220,403! 312,133 


As to the Oriental Development Company, it continued to develop 
its resomcef. At the end of the fiscal year 1916 it owned 73,38a cho of land: 
uanxely 40,022 cho of paddy-field, 19,648 cho of upland, 2,272 cho of forests 
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and 2,438 cho of other lands. The rents received for these lands, amounted 
to 1,688,000 yen. At the same date the company had introduced 3,070 fam¬ 
ilies of immigrants, comprising 13,833 persons, into Korea, and had let 
to them 5,6io cho of lands, namely cho of paddy field and 5O8 cho of 

upland. 

As regards funds advanced for faindng, the company had advanced the 
toKil sum of 6,700,000 yen on 31 March 1917, or 540,000 yen less than a year 
previously. The sum advanced in 1916-17 was 1,670,000 yen, or 391,000 
yen more than in 1915-16, but there were premature repayments which caus¬ 
ed the decrease we have noticed. Of the 6,700,000 yen lent, 2,660,000 yen 
were for agricultural enterprises, 2,450,000 yen for public undertaMngs, 
1,100,000 yen for debentures issued by several Agncultm-al and Industrial 
Banlis, and 400,000 yen tor other purposes. The corresponding figures for 
the previous year were 3,270,000 year, 1,820,000 yen, 1,650,000 yen and 
500,000 yen. 


REGENCY OP TUNIS. 


THE FROGBESS OF THE REGISTRATION OFE.^NDS. — Statistique aMiale ite Tunisie, 
amie 1917 (General Statistics of Tuuisin, 1917). Tunis, 1918. 

It is known that in 1885 a system of land tenure was introduced into 
Tunisia which was to render purchases easy and secure. The be^’s de¬ 
cree of I July 1885, amended by the decrees of 15 and 16 March 1892 and 
24 December 1898 adapted to local needs the celebrated Australian law 
known as the Torrens Act. By its means title is constituted by the entry 
of the property in question in a register, after certain formalities have been 
complied with, an enquiry has been made and certain intervals of time have 
elapsed; no counter-claim to the property can afterwards be raised; and 
it can be transferred from one person to another by a mere entry in this 
register. Mortgages and otlier rights in real estate can be similarly 
created, armulled or transferred. The following table shows what has been, 
from year to year, the number of applications for registration, the na¬ 
tionality of the applicants, their number, and the declared areas and 
values involved. 

Of the 13,364 applications mentioned in this table, 10,429 were finally 
dealt with and 1 ^ to the establishment of 10,722 titles to land. Since 
10,655 new titles had been created by partial changes, the total on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1917 was 21,377 titles concerning 1,153,452 hectares worth 187,035,11)2 
francs. The large number of the natives who applied for registration will 
not fail to be noticed. Nothing could better show how the law has become 
part of their customs. 
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Applications for registration (1886-1917). 


Year 

Prendi 

applicants 

Foreign 

applicants 

Itinfsian 

applicants 

H 

DedaTed 

area 

(in hectares) 

Dedal ed 

vjlue 

(in francs) 

X886. . 

18 

3 

2 

23 

I 3>432 

*, 373 .a 8 o 

1887. 

8 

2 

5 

15 

4,862 

41*1*257 

18&8. . . . 

19 

7 

7 

33 

24,735 

1,090,4X7 

1889. . . . 

33 

8 

3 

44 

10,515 

915,339 

1890. 

33 

8 

4 

45 

38,107 

1 , 7 * 0*997 

1891. 

24 

7 

3 

34 

6,955 

1,022,727 

1892. 

156 

51 

86 

293 

88.515 

7.676,605 

1893. • • • 

275 

84 

X08 

467 

252,050 

13.198.059 

1894. . . . 

20S 

159 

134 

501 

38,799 

10,333.640 

1895. • • • 

254 

1O4 

153 

571 

157,868 

12.209.934 

X896 . . 

230 

180 

2x1 

* 621 

43 . 67-1 

(0,089,497 

1897. 

199 

187 

X82 

568 

21,332 

la,438.849 

X898. . . 

224 

206 

236 

666 

28,8X0 

9,674,701 

1899. 

197 

171 

348 

714 

62,231 

8.566,761 

1900. . . 

150 

2x7 

34 ^ ! 

713 

31,284 

7,870,503 

1901. 

mSm 

267 

412 

907 

59.210 

11,493,363 

X 902 . 


2o8 

273 

7*5 

62,133 

9 , 633 ,S 8 x 

1903. 


x68 

291 ' 

661 

^4.657 

7,919,390 

1904 . . . . 

1S6 

154 

360 i 

700 

78,851 

9,223,800 

1905. 

X76 

149 

399 

724 

86,404 

9,827,500 

190b. . . . 

137 

327 

144 

608 

62,341 

7*986,500 

1907. . . . 

147 

97 

271 

515 

97.109 

11,133,000 

190^. . * . 

140 

85 

296 

521 

63,962 

8,3*3,000 

X909. . . . 

107 

238 

77 

422 

20,809 

6,786,700 

X9IO. . . 

107 

83 

200 

390 

22,655 

5.174,200 

xgti . 

118 

S2 

2x7 

117 

20,793 

6,328,200 

1912. . . 

no 

X16 

224 i 

450 

28,388 

3,301,103 

1913 • • • 

133 

79 

237 

449 

38,455 

7,502,369 

1914. • • ■ 

105 

69 

X69 

343 

40,600 

9,217,926 

1915. ■ • • 

24 

21 

35 

80 

3,228 

1,643,370 

X9x0. - . . 

19 

2Z 

48 

S3 

2,043 

1,501,274 

1917. 

2 > 

13 

*3 

56 

5.041 

1,004,425 

Toiat . . . 

4,224 

3,656 

5.484 

13.364 

1.650454 

aa1.575.567 
























Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


UNITED STATES. 

THE INFLUENCE ON THE FOOD SUPPLY OF THE LARGE 
MEAT PACKING FIRMS. 


OOTICIAI, SOURCS: 

OrFiciALU s BDLi/ETisr, VoJ 3, No 5^2. Wabhintitoii, 19 February 1919 

In September 1918 the United States Food Administrator made a con¬ 
fidential report to the President as to the influence exercised by five large 
packing firms in Chicago on the food supply of the American nation. Tlfis 
report has recently been published. Its main contents are as follows: 

§ I. The origin op the inpi.uence op thic packers. 

The animals used for food in America were at one time slaughtered and 
distributed entirely locally. It was found, however, that the by-products 
of slaughtering could be turned to account more profitably if slaughtering 
were concentrated in the larger centres. 

This concentration necessitated special railway-cars for the transport 
of live stock and large stockyards at railway termini. It was necessary 
that the cars should traverse railway lines independently of ownership; 
the need lor them was seasonal and varied locallj’^ in different seasons. It 
could not be expected either that each railway would provide them, or 
that any particular railway would provide enough of them to meet the entire 
and shifting demand. The prorusion of the cars was largely vStiniulated by 
the meat packers who owned them to a large extent. The period for wliich 
meat could be preserved and the radius over which it could be distributed 
from the central slaughterhouses were increased by refrigerating it. The 
provision of the stockyards, the cars, the refrigerator cars, the icing stations 
and the cold storage ah fell, to a large degree, to the wealthier packers, who 
thus found themselves in possession of a railway piivilege which was to a 
great extent a monopoly and which they could use to build up their 
businesses. 

From establishing a multiplicity of marketing facilities, such as cold 
storage warehouses, l>ranch offices, the packers passed to having direct 
dealings with retailers of meat. The final result was that the wholesale 
traders were largely eliminated. 

This position and their large banking alliances enabled the group not 
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only to dominate t^ie interstate distribution of animal products but also 
successfully to invade many other departments of the preparation and dis¬ 
tribution of food and other commodities. Their excellence of organiza¬ 
tion, the standing of their brands and their control of f adEties, now threat¬ 
en even more serious inroads on the spheres of manufacturers of and whole¬ 
sale dealers in foodstuffs other than meat. They now sell scores of differ¬ 
ent artides, of which the list constantly increases, and are approaching a 
dominant position in the interstate market for foodstuffs of several differ¬ 
ent kinds. 


§ 2. Whether the packers combine or compete. 

The question of whether there is competition among the five great 
packing firms is much disputed. Apart from the question as to whether 
they conspire to eKminate competition, it seems to be clear that, operating 
as they do on parallel fines and having a wide knowledge of business con¬ 
ditions in every department^ they must at least follow the same courses 
of action and must refrain from persistent and sharp competition among 
themselves. They certainly avoid such competition to a considerable ex 
tent. Their hold on the meat trade and on many other trades has become 
so great, owing to their vast equipment of slaughterhouses, cars and dis¬ 
tributing branches, and to the banking alliances which each of them con¬ 
trols, that it is practically inconceivable that any new firm should rise to a 
level with them. In any event, competition between the five can only tend 
to reduce their number, 

§ 3. Their marketing advantages. 

The equipment, capital and organization of the great packing firms 
gives them marketing advantages which tend further to increase the area 
of their invasion into trades other than that in animal products. Further¬ 
more, as they are the final recipients for all classes of animals, they can, when 
the few yards where they buy are supplied with more animals than they 
need, cause a fluctuation in prices by merely refusing t o buy^not uecessarily 
by any conspiracy. In other words, the narrow drdeof buyers undoubtedly 
produces an unstable market which reacts to discourage production. 

§ 4. The resuet to socxety at earge. 

It can be argued that the meat packing firms have developed great eco¬ 
nomic efficiency, that their profits are made from what was wasted forty 
years ago. Certainly they have been economically efficient during their 
period of competition and growth ; but it is likely that this effidency will 
diminish, and that, like all monopolists, they will begin to defend them¬ 
selves rather by repressive measures than by the force of their own effidency. 
The worst sodal result they have brought about is an injury wrought to 
the general spirit of initiative and the principle of equal opportunity. 
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§ 5. Reforms recommended. 

The Federal Trade Comuiission made tliiee main recommendations 
for the reform of the situation : (i) that the Railroad Administration take 
over all animal car and refrigerator car services; (2) that it lake over the 
stockyards at termini; (3) that the federal govenmient take over the packers* 
branch houses cold-storage warehouses, etc. 

As regards the first of these recommendations, the Railroad Admin¬ 
istration has to some extent taken over, as a war measure, private railway 
services for the transport of food. But the Food Administrator states that 
measures ot this kind should be permanent. There can be no doubt, he 
says, that the car sendees, in order to obtain the results desired and the 
greatest national economy, must be greatly expanded and must be oper¬ 
ated from a national point of view, rather than from that of each indivi¬ 
dual railway. Moreover, they are highly technical services beyond the ord¬ 
inary range of railway management and need to embrace all cooled cars 
as well as meat cars. Whether this ser\dce on a national scale should be 
conducted by the government or hy private enterpnse, under control as 
a public utility, seems to me to require further thought, and, in any event, 
to depend upon the ultimate disposal of the railway question. ** 

As regards the stockyards, the Food Administrator recommends that 
ihey be entirely dissociated from the control of the packers. Complaints 
largely concern the fact that the large packing firms prevent competitors 
from setting up packing plants within the yards or from connecting them¬ 
selves with the yards by railway tracks or otherwise. For the cure of this 
evil the Administrator recommends that if the government acquire the rail¬ 
ways it acquire the stockyaids with them, whereas if it return the railways to 
their owners the required regulations be made under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Ck)vemnient ownership or control of the yards would also 
correct wrong practices between buyers and sellers, against which the war 
regulations of the Department of Agriculture are now a safeguard. 

The Food Administrator does not, on the 'whole, supjjort the suggest¬ 
ion that the federal government should take ovei the packers' branch 
houses, cold storage, warehouses, and other storing equipment. ** I do 
not assume, ” he says, “ that the Trade Commission contemplates the govern¬ 
ment entering upon the purchase and sale of meat and groceries at these 
establishment^. Nor does it appear to me that the individual, separate and 
scattered branch houses of the packers furnish any proper physical basis 
for free, terminal, wholesale markets. In discussion with the independent 
packers I find no belief that the packers' branch houses would serve as a 
basis of universal market ser\rice, and I find much difference of opinion as 
to public markets as a solution. Any of the great packers' equipment in 
this particular would in any event re(j[tiire a great deal of extension to 
effect such objectives, and we are in no position to find the material and 
labout during the war. " 

The Administrator does not consider it necessary to provide the food 
trades with an absolute assurance that there will be at railway temiint 
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equal opporturities for aU dealers in any food product or manulacturers 
thereof to handle or store their goods pending final distiibution. The most 
general feeling is that the trade would itself solve the problem if sites near 
railways were made available and if the other e\ils uere eliminated. In 
any case, the whole question of public markets is peculiar to each town. 

The ]?ood Administrator points out that an effect of the great central¬ 
ization of this industry overlooked by the Federal Trade Commission is the 
decline of slaughtering near many large towns. This seems to have aiis- 
en in a^ difficultj^, now eliminated, in finding maikets tor by-products, and 
to have been encouraged by the tact that cheaper animals used to come from 
the cheapei lands of the \A"^est, as is now less the case because settlement 
of the country has largely equalized the costs of animal pioduction. An¬ 
other cause has been a fear of underselling hy the great packers. If proper 
slaughterhouses could, possibly with munidp^ help, be increased near large 
towns, and if their business could be protected from illegitimate competi¬ 
tion, the local production of meat might be much stimulated. The market, 
which now depends on a small group of buyers, would acquire a wider basis 
and prices would become more stable. 

The Administrator considers that the proposals of the Trade Commis¬ 
sion will not entirely solve the problem of the packers* invasion of the trade 
in other foodstuffs than animal products. Here they depend rather on their 
large credits and on their elimination of the wholesale grocers than on rail¬ 
way privileges. The question as to whether they cause such goods to be 
sold more cheaply than when the wholesale dealer intervenes is disputed. 
The Administrator inclines to the view that the business ot the packers 
should be more limited, possibly confined to the slaughter of animals and 
the preparation and marketing of products obtained thereby. The problem 
of the branch houses might thus be solved. The legislative control involved 
is not unprecedented, but is paralleled in the banks, railways and insurance 
companies. 

A further impediment to the free marketing of food in the United 
States is the insufficient standardization of food products. Standardization 
would help to strengthen the independent manufacturer. 

To sum up : the Food Administrator is of opinion that “ the ultimate 
solution of this problem is to be obtained by assuring equal opportunity 
in transportation, equal opportunity in the location of manufacturing sites 
and of terminal sites, and the limitation of the actirfties of these businesses. 
In this situation.... I believe that the fifty minor meat-packing establish¬ 
ments and the hundreds of other food preser\’^ers could successfully expand 
their interstate activities, and that local slaughter would increase with 
economic gain to the communit}^ and all, through continued competition, 
constantly improve our manufacturing and distributing processes to the 
advantage of both producer and consumer. ** 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE WORK OE-THE CONGESTED DTSTRlCi:S BOARD 
FOR IRELAND FROM 1914-15 TO 1917-18. 

SOURCES (OFEICIAI,): 

Reports of the Congested Districts Board for Ireland fot the periods ist April 1914, 
to 31st March, 1915 ; 1st April, I9i5> to 31st March 1916; ist April, 1916, to 31st 
March, 1917, and ist April 1917 to 3ibt March, 1918. Dublin, 1915, 1916, 1917* 1918. 
Reports of the Irish I^and Cosihissioners for the same periods. Dublin, 1915} 1917, 
1918, 1918. 

Reports of the Estates Commissioner*^ for the same periods. Dublin, 1915, 1917, 

1917, 1918. 


The circumstances which led to the establishment of the Congested 
Districts Board for the improvement of the economic condition of those 
districts of the West of Ireland where, though the population was not, 
strictly speaking, crowded, the inhabitants were unable to draw a sufficient 
Uvdihood from their holdings, were fully described in an article by Mr. S. 
Sheridan, which appeared in our issue of February 1915 (i). Mr. Sheridan 
also gave an account of the work of the Board up to 31 March 1914. It is 
the purpose of the present article to give an account of the work which has 
been done by the Board between that date and 31 March 1918. 

The most important operations carried out by the Board consist in 
purchasing estates, in re-arranging and improving them 'and in rc-seUing 
the holdings to the tenants. Amongst other lands, they purchase unten¬ 
anted land for the purpose of creating new holdings or enlarging old ones. 
Besides their dealings in land, the Board undertake a variety of schemes 
for the improvement of agriculture, the development of sea-fisheries, the 
promotion of industries and the general betterment of the congested 
districts. 


§ I. The purchase oe estates. 

In a recent arfde dealing with all forms of land purchase credit in 
Ireland (2), we gave statistics up to 31 March 1917 of the estates purchased 
and re-sold by the Congested Districts Board and we refer the reader to 

(i) “ The Con&^ted Districts of Irelaiid and the Work of the Congested Districts Board **, 
by Francis S. Sheridan, in the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, February 1915. 

(a) **Iwd Purchaee Credit in Ireland from 19x2-13 to 1916-17”, in the Intemaiional 
lUHew of Agricidiural Economies^ May 1919. 
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that article for an explanation of the various methods by which these trans¬ 
actions are carried out. 

The statistics in the previous article were compiled mainty from the 
reports of the I^and Commissioners and the Estates Commissioners. In 
the present article we shall give similar statistics for the year 1917-18, to¬ 
gether with total figures tip to 31 March 1918. We shall also give other 
statistics taken from the reports of the Congested Districts Board. 

Up to the end of 1914 it had been the policy of the Congested Districts 
Board to proceed rapidly with the purchase of estates needing treatment 
preparatory to re-sale. On the outbreak of the war, however, the Trea¬ 
sury required that the Board should not negotiate for the purchase of any 
more estates, with the exception of pending cases in regard to which* the 
Board were already committed. 

In Table I are shown the advances made by the Estates Commissioners 
to the Congested Districts Board for the purchase of estates«in the year 
1917-18. No such advances were made in that year by the Eand Com¬ 
missioners. 


Tabee I. — Estates Purchased by the Co^igest^d Districts Board in 1917-18 
by means of advances fron the Estates Commissioners, 



Estimated | 
Ntimbex of j 
Purchasers ! 
ou Re-sale 1 

Number | 
of 1 

Estates ! 

Area 

in 

Acres 

Fttichase | 
Pnee 1 

Amount 

1 of 

1 Advances 

* 

1 1 


j : 

£ 

£ 

Purclia‘^d by advances from the 
Estates Commi^ioners iindei 
the Idsh Eand Act of 1903, . 

» 

1 ■ • 1 

1 • 5 ® ! 

2 

: 1.070 

2,844 

2,844 

I*urcliascd by Advances fiom th< 
Estates Comniissioucrs tmdej 
the Irish Eand Act oi 7909 . 

1 2.432 1 

35 

1 I*M 77 

i 230,975 1 

i 230,155 

Accerted “final offers” undei j 
section 60 of the Act cf 1909, | 

01 compuhory purchases imdei 

Part IV of the Act of igot ‘ 

(Advances by Estates Commis¬ 
sioners) . 74 1 

17 

1 72.95 > 1 

! 375.499 1 

375,499 

Total . . 

1 4.578 i 

54 

1 185.198 

609,3x8 1 

1 fio ,498 


Table II contains the total figures relating to the estates purchased 
by the Congested Districts Board up to 31 March 1918 by means of advan¬ 
ces from the Eajid Commission or the Estates Commissioners. 
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Tabdb II. — Estates Purchased by the Congested Districts Board up to 
31 March 1918 hy nieaivs of advances from the Land Commissioners or 
the Estates Commissioners. 


1 

1 

1 

i 

E^itimated 

Number 

of 

Purchasers 
ott Re-sale 

Number 

of 

Estates 

Area 

in 

acres 

Purchase 

price 

Amount 

of 

Advances 

By advaiiccb from the X^and Com* 
inibsioueis under the I^anc 
I^w (Iielaiid) Act, 1S96 . . . j 

6,300 

58 

i()6,ooo 

£ 

5«^»797 

£ 

502.797 

By advances from the l^and Com- j 
mifasioneis under Section 2 O’ 1 
the Congested Districts Board j 
(Ireland) Act, i8yo, and Sto • 
tion 77 of the Irish lyand Act, | 
. .' 

1,511 

33 

51,519 

274,9 -6 

274,926 

By advances from the l,and Com 
missiouers under Section 2 of 
the Congested Districts IBoaid | 
(Ireland) Act, 1S99, and Sec¬ 
tion 77 of the Irish I<and Act, 
1903, in accordance with the 
financial provisions of the Idsh 
I,and Act, 1909. 

655 

39 

18,039 

90,891 

90,891 

By advances from the Estate*- 
Commissioners under the Act 
of 1903. 

13.871 

247 

468,479 

*.630,770 

2,628,349 

By advances from the I^stateb 
Commissioner^ under the Act 
of 1909. 

1 12,708 

2 '9 

478,367 

1,851,945 

1 1,830,852 

By advances from the Estates 
CommissioneTS in the case 01 
accepted “fiuiil ntfers” undei 
Section 60 of the Act of 1900 
or compulsory purchases under 
Part IV of the Act of 1909 . . 

! 

1 

9.734 

1 

102 

351,13: 

1 1,602,00,; 

1 i, 602 ,fJ 93 

Total . . 

1 

i -14,802 

69S 

1.536.535 

r ^»,y54»02- 

i 8,950*508 


The foregoing Table, which is compiled from the reports of the Tand 
Commissionners and of the Estates Commissioners, refers to completed 
purchases. We now give some figures (TableIII), taken from the report 
for 1917-18 of the Congested Districts Board, showing the total estates 
purcl^sed or agreed to be purchased, up to 31 March 1918, and including 
purchases made out of the Board’s own funds, 
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Tabde III. — Estates Pwchased or Agreed to be Pitrcha&ed 
up to 31 March 1918. 


I 


Board’b Onu Funds 


Approximate Area 


§ 


Number | iS 1 § 

^ I 8 


m 

Sbtates -d -ij "i 
« P 



I 




„ I a iSsi 

'“'S ll|i 


1 

s 

1 

d 


§ 


Total 


Acres , Acres 


Acres 


Purdhased under all Acts ' 
from iSpx to 31 Mardi , 
zgio. 

Prom 31 Uarch igzo up 
to 3X Mardbi xgi8 

XNirchasrd. 

Agreed to be purchased. 


204 2,153,3*6 83,920 23,8431 107,763 397,S49^ 100.003 497*553 


57 , 7,0 .8.544 78 . 074 ) ,^,,.,80 383.5x81 .>*498 

1 I i.79<v»7 *6470 11,0541 37,5.41 


Total purchased or agreed 
to be purchased up to 
$1 hlaxdbixgiS .... 


93 + 8,730,613, i68,i2oI 53441! 231,561 1796,529' 463*521 2,360.050 

I III 


In addition to these estates, the Board’s offers under the Act of 1909 
for 9 estates were still pending ; the Board had made offers for 96 estates 
but had withdra^m them; their offers for 78 estates had been refused; 
they had decided not to purchase 55 estates; and 73 estates either had not 
been valued or offers had not been issued for them. The gross total 
of the estates offered for sale to the Board up to 31 March 1918 was 1,235 
estates, with an approximate area of 2,700,155 acres and an estimated 
purchase price of £10,474,309. 


§ 2, Estatis improvement works. 

Prior to the outbreak of war the Board had arranged to spend a sum 
of £300,000 each year on estate improvement works. One half of this was 
to be recoverable on re-sale of the improved holdings to the tenants and the 
remainder was to be provided out of the Board’s annual income. The 
Treasury had consented to allow the Board to borrow from the Board of 
Works two thirds of the estimated outlay on each estate, the loan to be 
repaid on the re-sale of the; estates, or in seven years if the estate had 
not been re-sold at the end of that period. 

For the year 1914-15 a loan from the Board of Works of £100,000 
had been authorized by the Treasury but, when war broke out, this sum 
was reduced to £25,000. In consequence a large number of improvement 
works were suspended, and many workmen and gangers dismissed. In 
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April 1915, a loan of £100,000 was again authorized and the Board's In¬ 
spectors were notified to resume ’work on the scale originally contemplated, 
but ill many cases they were unable to procure the necessary workmen, 
as those who had been in their employment before the operations wete 
suspended had in the meantime found more remunerative work in Itngland 
or in other parts of Irdand. 

The difficulty of obtaining labour greatly impeded the progress of the 
re-sale of holdings to the tenants. It frequently happens that congestion 
is to be relieved on an estate mainly by the migration of some of the 
tenants to new holdings on untenanted lands, and the Board were unable 
to obtain sufficient workmen for the fencing, road-making and erection of 
buildings required on new holdings. 

The expenditure on improvement works in the year 1914-15 amounted 
to £153,111; in 1915-16 to £107,844; in 1916-17 to £108,654 and in 1916-17 
to £115,189. The total espenditure up to 31 March 1918 was £1,440,577. 

Table IV shows for each year from 1914-15 to 1917-18 the principal 
items of the expendituie on improvements. The last item “ Net unappor¬ 
tioned expenditure ” relates to certain miscellaneous expenses which are 
not apportioned amongst the various estates until the works have been 
completed. The figure shows the expenditure during the year less the 
amount apportioned during the year. In 1916-17 the amount expended 
under this head was less than the amount apportioned, so that the figure 
shown is a negative quantity. 

Table IV. — Expenditure on the Improvement of Estates, in each year 
from 1914-15 to 1917-18. 

Nature of inpioveznent j 19x4-15 [ 1915-16 | 1916-17 

MeatiuR fences. 13,520 12,961 12,831 

Making and feuLing roads.I 29,819 19216 25,350 

Buildings erected by the Board. 01,337 44,707 44,908 

Buildings erected by the tenants .... * 28,713 • 22,056 17,046 

Drainage. I 3»')25 } 6,614 13.455 

Toole pikI plant plantint^ and tni^]1<)neou<‘ 1,872 1 405 361 


I 



the varicias estates. 148,789 105,961 113,9561 113,429 

Grants to migrants for erection of build 1 « 

ings (i).I 77 ^ 230 140 

V t nrrprotiio^iod ev rrdUrrr ... ‘ 4>245 1*651 — 5*442 


19x7-18 

20,231 

26,892 

38,740 

17,681 

420 


58 

1,707 
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§ 3. DE<\EIN(iS WITH UNTEN*\NTED EAND. 

The Congested Districts Board have been criticized for actiniring con¬ 
siderable quantities of untenanled land and retaining it a l^ng time in their 
possession without disposing of it. In several of their reports — notably 
ill the report for 1915-16 — the Board explain fully the principles which 
have guided them in their dealing with such land. 

In view of the fact that the amount of untenanted land available in 
the congested districts for the relief of congestion is far less than is re¬ 
quired to provide the existing occupiers of small holdings with economic 
holdings, the Board have lost no opportunities of acquiring suitable un¬ 
tenanted land w’hen it could be procured at a price not considered excess¬ 
ive. If they did not do this, it would not be possible, in the great majority 
of cases, to acquire such lands at later periods when re-arranging the es¬ 
tates affected ptepar^ory to re-sale. 

The Board enter upon the untenanted lands which they acquire as 
soon as the purchase agreement is signed, but a considerable time usually 
elapses before the examination of title and other formalities can be com¬ 
pleted, the purchase price paid and the land formally vested in the Board. 
Until the land is vested in the Board it cannot be re-sold to the tenants. 

In regard to untenanted grass-land, the Board have always considered 
it advisable to go into occupation at the earliest date upon which the vendor 
is willing to hand it over, as they are thereby enabled, pending distribution 
of the land, to provide upon it grazing for the live stock of small land¬ 
holders, frequently to their great benefit. In many such cases tenants s-m 
enabled to retain and gradually to increase their live stock in preparation 
for the new or englarged holdings which are to be provided for them. 

The Board have, in certain cases, acquired considerable tracts of graz¬ 
ing land wloich are too far from congested areas to be utilized for the en¬ 
largement of small holdings and for various reasons are not well suited for 
the formation of new holdings. These are lands upon which it has been 
the custom for a number of small landholders, before disposing of their 
young stock that have been wintered upon their poor holdings, to send 
this stock to graze upon good grass in the summer months. The Board 
anticipate that they will eventually be able to divide these lands into 
suitable divisions for the accommodation of stock of specified localities. 

Oil 31 March 1918 the Board had on hand 311,179 acres of un¬ 
tenanted land classified as follows:— 


Arable. 54 >i 67 

Turbary and cutaway bog 69,275 

Mountain and lOUgh grazing. 167,943 

Plantations. 3»033 

Water, waste, etc. 16,763 
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Of these lands 124,517 acres had not yet been foinially vested in the 
Board, 


§ 4. Re-saees oe estates purchased. 

We have seen that the re-sales of estates have been retarded by the 
difficulties of carrying out the necessary improvements preparatory to re¬ 
sale. Comparing Table V, which shows the re-sales in the year 1917-18, 
with Table I, it will be seen how far in that year the re-sales fell below the 
purchases of land, notwithstanding the fact that the purchases had not¬ 
ably diminished. 

Table V does not include re-sales in which the purchaser pays cash 
and no advance is made to him. The same remark applies to Table VI, 
which contains figures for the total re-sales up to 31 March 1918. In the 
latter table the figures showing the holdings re-sdld through the I^and 
Commissioners under the Purchase of Land Act, 1891, and the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1896, are defective in that they do not include re-sales under 
these Acts of estates purchased by the Board out of its own funds. 

Table V. — Re-sales in 1917-18 of Estales Purchased 
by the Congested Districts Board, 



Number 

Area 

Rent 

Purchase 

Amount 

Niunher of 
Years' 


of 

in 

(of tenanted 

of 

Purchase 
of Rent 

1 Advances 

Acres 

1 

land only) 

Price 

Advances 

(Tenanted 
land only) 


* 

1 


£ 

£ 


Holdings re-sold through 







thel^nd Commissioneis 
under the Act of 1907 

325 

7 , 7 i 5 

3,276 

77.766 

77,766 

237 

Holdings re-sold through 







the Land Commissinuers 
under the Act of igot 

10 

l 6 H 

I 

2,603 

2,603 

— 

Holdings re-sold through 







the Estates Commission- 
eis under the Act oi 


1 

1 





1903 . 

19 


200 

5.019 

5.019 

25.0 

Holdings re-sold through 







the Estates Commis¬ 
sioners under the Act 
ofigog ........ 

33 


452 

8,792 

8.792 

- 19.4 ^ 

Demesnes re-sold through 







the Land Commissioners 
imder the Act of 1905 

I 


— 

1,210 

1,210 

— 

Total . . 

397 

9,969 

3.929 

95.390 

95.390 

— 
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Tabee VI. — Resales up to 31 March 1918 of Estates 
purchased by the Congested Districts Board, 


1 Number 
of 

Ad> 

Area 

in 

Rent (of ^ 
Tenanted 

Purchase 

Amount 

of 

Numbm: 
of Years* 
Purchase 
of Rent 


vances 

acres 

l,and Only 

Price 

Advances 

(Tenanted 
Efand only) 

Estates re-sold througl 







theEand Commissioner 
under the Puichasc 0 
Eaud Act, 1891 and the ^ 
Eand Eaw (Iieland) Acl 
1896 (1) .1 

2,673 

62.685I 

12,832' 

196,316 

196,316 

15.0 

Holdings re-sold thiougl 






llieEand Cumnubsionen 
under the Act ol 190; * 

" 9,499 

262,856; 

63,6931 

1,398,352 

1,392,262' 

(2) 

Holdings re-sold througl 





the Eand Commission¬ 
ers under the Act Oi 

1 

1 1 

1 

j 

1 



1909 . 

i*il l6bj 

X 

2,603 

2,603! 

— 

Holdmgs ie-sol(l througl 


1 


1 

1 


the Estates Comniib«>ion- 
ers under the Act <1 

1903 . 

38 

1 1.068, 

622 

15,990 

15,990 

25.7 

Holdmgs rc-sold througl 1 







the Estates Commission- 
eis under the Act oi^ 







1909 . J 

331 *.363 

452 * 

8,792 

8,792 

19.4 

Demesnes le-sold througl * 







the E^d Commis^ion- 
etb under the Act Oj 





'6,793! 


1903. 

Demesnes re-sold througl 

15 

! 2,8ooj 


39.869, 

—— 


the Eoud Commiss^ouci 
undci the Ac .1 of Z90( 


3,405 


35,7*1 

35.212 


Total (i) . . .j 

12,287 

334.3151 

77,600 

1,697.643 

1.687,968 



(i) Net inclUfling estates puicluised by the Congested Distncts Board out of its own 
iwids and le-'wld under the Acts of i8yi and 1896. 


It will be seen tliat of the estates purchased a considerable number 
still remain in the hands of the Congested Districts Board. In many 
cases, however, the proceedings for re-sale are in an advanced state, the 
purchase agreements ha\dug been lodged with the Land Commissioners 
or Estates Comniissioiiers and applications made for advances. Table VII 
shows the number and amount of the advances applied for in respect of 
re-sales by the Board under the Acts of 1903 and 1909, but not granted 
before 31 March 1918. 
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Tabi;b VII. — Advances applied for in respect of Re-Sales under the Acts 
of 1903 and 1909 but not granted before 31 March 1918. 


No. of Advances 
Applied for 


Amount 
of Advances 
Applied for 


4 


Applicatioiis to the lyond Commiss^oneis: 

XTnder the Act of 1903.^ 

Under the Act of 1900. 

Applications to B->tates Commwsionei**: 

Under the Act of 1903. 

Under the Act of 1909 .. 

Partly undei the Act of 1001 and partly tmdei tlie 
Act of 1909. 


1,875 

20 


1.039 

2.940 

189 


394.920 

1,914 

259,739 

621,787 

50,671 


Total applications under the Acts of 1903 and 191 9 . 


6,^63 


1,329,031 


Tabue VIII. — Holdings for the re-sale of which sde agreements 
have been executed up to 31 March 1918. 


* 1 

1 

Holdings sold piioi to the pasbing of the I^iid Act of 

Number 

ot 

Holdings 

Aiea 1 

acres | 

1 

Price 

£ 

1009.".' 

HuMingb sold between the i)a*siupol the X^nd Act of j 

9,368 

25 T .255 

1 

1 , 168,(90 

1909 and htarch 1914. 

1 5 . 19 ; 

9 *.758 1 

571,301 

Holdiugb sold during the year ended 31 M iirh loi s. • . 

i 183 

6,31.6 

51,705 

Holdings sold duiiiig the year ended 31 March i yi 6 . . 

1 -*.386 

1 72,404 

302 , 0(9 

Holdings sold during the year ended 31 March 1917. . . 

1 >,381 

115,117 

793,976 

Holdings sold during the year ended 31 A£arch 1918,. . 

, 2.717 

95,160 

643,723 

Total holdings sold up to 31 March 1918 . - . 

, 21,532 

634,500 

3 , 73 /,246 


Table VIII contains a statement, compiled from the reports of the 
Congested Districts Board, of the number, area and prices of holdings re¬ 
sold by the Board under all Acts up to 31 March 1918. The figures repre¬ 
sent the number of sale agreements which have been executed, irrespectively 
• of whether the advances to the purchasing tenant have yet been made by 
the Land Commissioners or the Estates Commivssioners. Besides holdings 
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re-sold (or to be re-sold) by means of such advances, the statement indudes 
holdings sold for cash to tenants; accommodation land sold for cash 
in connection with glebe residences; plots sold for labourers' cottages, 
etc., and lands transferred free for public purposes ; also commonage sold 
to tenants in undivided shares in connection with their holdings. 

In Table IX we give a statement showing the manner in which the 
holdings have been treated before being re-sold. The holdings in this 
table do not indude holdings sold for cash, nor commonage sold to tenants 
in undivided shares. 

Tabee IX. — Tyeatmeiti before re-sale of holdings 
re-sold up to 31 March 1918. 


Classes of haldisgb I 

Number 

of 

1 Axea 

1 

1 

other Particulars 

1 

Holdings 

1 

Acres 


H Idim?*- witb«mfc altetation 

1 



of boundaries 01 ailditional land 

7 . 63 i 1 

188,802 1 

Rcn< 

Holdings xe-aiiam^cd 1 ut not in- 

cieased in \alne ... 

4>357 

115,269 1 

1 Rent: £2 ;,*?23 

Holdings le-anauged and incieased 1 


} 

Re its at wh ch v -ttiraiiged 

, UUA IXlXjgn WUIC AC-&UAU ; 

; £39,607 

in value.*1 

4,602 

92,909 

i 

i Annual \aJue of increases: 

1 

Holdings enlaigvd by paiccls of un- ^ 
tenanted land, hut otherwisexmal- 
teied. 

1.895 

1 

1 

i 

47.789 j 

£io,S«58 

^ Rents at whdienlarQed hold- 
^ «ngt» wetc rc-sold: £16,166 

1 Anim il \ alue of«n’ar..enic uts: 

£», 32 ^ 

Tenant-purchasers’ holdings eiilaigcd 

618 

(0 ' 5 . 14 ’f 

Ann ^ i value of enlargements: 

Holdings jnovidcd foi imgronts and | 
heids . 

1,930 

50,774 

i -’,*95 

Rtiii {uending 1 niUdinE.s)* 

f«,'o 7 

New holdings pit^vided toi cv.cted 
tenants.1 

46 

1,^00 

Rett (lueuilm,} ImStlitgs): 

£-59 

Old holdings in winch evicted 1 
tenants weie re-instated. 

107 

J 3,557 

Reut (ui ludin? luildutiis): 
£1.386 

loLai hoiuingb • > * | 

21,187 

506,044 j 

1 Rent 1 £i6^,ibb 

Eandb le-purchastd by \eudois . 

*5 

7,155 

1 Pi ice: £64,040 

Total holdings and landsre-puichased 1 


1 


by vendors. 

21,212 

' 5 I 3.,99 



(!) aica. ui OLii a^lwmciiL 
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From this last table some interesting (if not very predse) deductions 
moy be made. Of the estates purchased and re-sold by the Congested 
Districts Board rather more than half were re-sold without being increased 
in value. The average size of these holdings is 25 % acres and the average 
rent £6 17s or 5s. 5 d, pei acre. Taking all the holdings re-sold the aver¬ 
age area is 24 acies and the average rent £ 715s, or 6s 6 d, per acre. These 
jfiguies give a rough indication of the annual value of land in the congested 
districts and of the size of holding which is considered by the Congested 
Districts Board to be an economic holding, that is, to provide a livelihood 
for the occupier and his family 

{To be continued). 


ITALY. 


THE " OPERA NAZIONAlvE PER I COMBATTENTI 

SOtlRCES 

DSCRBTO IrtrOOOTENBVZIALE 10 DICEitfBRE I91 7 , N 1970, CHD ATJTORiZZflL L*ISTlTUTO K^ZION^TP 
ni^LLE 4 SSICUR 4 ZI 0 NI AD EMCTJERE SPECI^XI POLX 7 ZE A rAVORE DI BOEirARI E GRADUATI 

Dl TRUPPE coMBATTEXTi (Litu*cHancy dtCTts of 10 December igiy^ No 1970, autJiortzing 
the Naitoftal Institute of Insurance to issue special pol^^ctes %n favour of the commissioned and 
non commissioned ranks of the fighting fvcts) Giw^Uta UjficiaJe dillUgno d^Italia, Home, 
No 296,17 December iqi7 

DeCRETO EUOGOTE\E\ZEn,F 7 MUIZO 1918, N 37 }, CHE AUTORIZZA l/ISTITHTO N\ZION\L, 
DEI LE ASSICURXZIOVI \D FMErTCRn P 0 LIZ 7 B GR. 1 TU 1 TB A FAVORE DEGLIUFFICIAU Dl COM 
PLEMEVCO, DI TVIILI 7 IA TERRI rORCALE E DBELA KISERV V DPL R ISERCITO, NOMCHJfc A FAVORT 
DI QnELLI DI COMPLF-MINIO E DELLA RISERVA DFIXA R MARINA (Lieuhnancy dccne of 
7 March igiS, Vy ^ 7 ^,aitlhoji'^ngfhcNat onallmiitutt of InsuianctW issut fue boUcus 
tn favour of the offUirs ofiht suppUmentmy force, * 1 it Umional militia and Du resavt of the 
Royal Irmy and also in favour of those of the supphmentaty force and the nstrte of the 
Royal N%vy) Gass^tta UfficialcdtlRegnodUtalia,’Rome,Iso ^9,3 Anil iqiS 
DECREIO LrOGOTENE^fZIALE 16 GENVAIO 1919 N 55 , CHL APPROVA IL RPGOIAMTNrO LTOI- 
SLATIVO PER L’ORDINrVMDNTO PIP FUNZIOVI DPLL’OPERiA NAZIONALE PI P ICOMBAIFPNTI 
{Luutcnaiycy dtcrt,vofib Jauuar\ igio,No approoine iJu b\’UtUJ fot Du orgaiisation 
and woDingof the*^ OpLia Naztonah pu i Com^a*ftnfi**) Gaz efla Uffitiale dd Rigno 
d'Dalta, Pome, No 26, 31 Jammy 1919 

FIHVNCIA.L *^TATEMENT MADP by IHT ITOY NiTTI, MINISTER OP THE IRF ASl RY, lO niT CHAM- 
BESR OP DEPUTIFS AT TJRT SESSIO^f OF 2^ NOVTMBFR IQI8 

The “ opera Nazionale per i Combattenti " [National Assistance of 
Soldiers and Sailors), which is due to the initiative of Signor Nitti, ex- 
Mimster of the Treasury, has its origin in the provisions of the lieutenancy 
decrees of lo December 1917 (Xo. 1970) and 7 March 1918 (No. 374) which 
grant free insurance policies to commissioned and non-commissioned ranks 
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To every toldier or sailor two policies are assigned: one insuring the pay¬ 
ment of 500 liras, in case of his death while on active sei\dce or in conse¬ 
quence of wounds received on active seitdce, to the person he names, and 
one insuring the sum of looo liras in the form of annuities lor thirty j^ears, 
the insured having the option of anticipating this sum three months after 
his demobilization, if he state that it is to be employed on the acqtdsition 
of implements of labour, machinery, live stock or agricultural labourers^ 
dwellings or for productive ends generall5’. The Opera Xazionale was in¬ 
stituted for the discharge of this important duty, and its organization and 
working were, as we shall see, fixed by a by-law approved by a lieutenancy 
decree of ib January 1919. 


§ I. The organization, aims and endowment 
OF THE OPERA NAZIONAEE 

The opera Nazionale provides economic, financial, technical and 
moral assistance for soldiers and sailors who have sur\dved the war, and 
promotes in particular that technical and economic fitness and that civil 
status which allow the nation’s labour power to reach its maximum 
producti\’ity. 

It has the legal form of a corporation; its management is autonomous 
and its offices are in Rome. Its endowment consists of a foundation 
capital of 300 million liras, of its annual net income, and of the legacies and 
donations of individuals and associations. The foundation capital is con¬ 
stituted by the subscriptions, the balance needed to make up the sum of 
300 million liras being taken from the net profits accruing to the IstiUdo 
nazionale deUe assicurazimvi (National Institute of Insurance) in the course 
of its insurance on behalf of the State of the war risks of navigation. The 
Opera Nazionale also has at its disposal all such means as the Public Trea¬ 
sury shall accord to it for making anticipated payments of the insurance 
policies. 

It is managed by a board of nine members appointed by royal decree 
on the proposal of the Minister of the Treasury after hearing the Council of 
Ministers. The president is elected from the members of the board by the 
same procedure. At least four of the members of the board must have been 
chosen from Italian citizens who are not employed in any public office and 
who have given proof, while engaged in the pursuit of agriculture or some 
branch of industrial or commercisd activity, of a noteworthy technical or 
administrative capacity. 

The auditing is done by a committee of three auditors nominated by 
the Minister of the Treasury. They hold office for three years and can be 
reappointed. The Minister of the Treasury exercises a supervision and has 
the right to make inspections and to cause the dissolution of the board of 
management when serious irregularities or violations of law or of the by-law 
occur. 

It is well to note that the law entrusts the business of this new enter- 
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prise not to the ordinary agencies of public a<lniiiiistration, but to an auto¬ 
nomous body which has its own legal personality and can live in and react 
to the impressions of the sphere in which it has to work. It is perhaps the 
most salient characteristic of the b5’-law that it makes strict rules for the 
acti^ity of the Opera Xazionale only when there is question of regulating 
facts or relations having a legal character. Otherwise the Opera Xazio¬ 
nale finds in its rules not prohibitions or limitations which can embarass 
its action but a series of powders of w’hich, inspired b}^ the best interests of 
pubHc economy and considerations of profit and economic convenience, it 
can variously avail itself to suit the conditions in which it is called upon 
to act. 

The Opera Xazionale is active through the medium of three distinct 
organizations — (a) agricultural, (A) sc^cial, and (c) financial — of w^hich 
we will show the chief features. 


§ 2 . The agricultuil^l section. 

The Opera Xazionale has its first and its \\ idest duty in the field of 
rural economy. Here more than elsewhere the new institution can, in 
fulfilling its aims, associate the particular ad\’antage of the ex-soldier with 
care for the large interests of society. Among these interests is that of the 
maximum intensification of agricultural^production, to be secured by or¬ 
ganizing, with the help of credit, technical assistance and association, the 
cultivation of underfarmed or ill-farmed laud. 

The agricultural organization of the Opera Xazionale has as its essen¬ 
tial aim the building-up for itself of a landed estate, b}" acquiring rural pro¬ 
perties and by causing lands belonging to the State, the communes, reli¬ 
gious foundations, public bodies and the remaining ecclesiastical bodies to 
devolve on itself. The Opera Xmiojialc is e^pecially empowered to utilize 
lands which are subject to the obligation to make improvements or appear 
adapted to important alterations in their systems of cultivation. In the 
case of these the Opera Xammak can carry out all the works necessary. 
The previous owner has the right to buy back the improved land, paring 
the price he received together with the increased value the land has acquired; 
but am^one thus buying such land back niubt engage to employ it in accord¬ 
ance with a plan, based on agricultural and economic considerations, which 
the board of management has approved. The board can moreover expro¬ 
priate rural holders, being entitled to exercise the right granted to the go\"ern- 
ment by the legal pro\isions now in force against landowners wrho neglect 
their duties. 

The Opera Xazionale gives financial and technical assistance to enable 
the enjoyment of usi civici and of property held collectively, the enfran¬ 
chisement of properties burdened with usi civici, the devolution of proper¬ 
ties so burdened and suitable for undergoing the transformation of their 
systems of cultivation, and the utilization of properties held by villages and 
b}^ agricultural associations. 
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Jn order to realize the value of the aforesaid lauded estate and ot 
its l.nded prot^ert}’ generally, the Opera Kaziof^e accepts concessions 
or contracts tor the execution of public works, making use of ex-soldiers* 
lab<»ur by preference. 

It undertakes the execution of the works either directly or by ceding 
them wholl3' or partly to co-operative labour societies, consortia, societies 
or enterprises which prove themselves to possess the necessary technical 
and hnancial means. It can also promote the constitution of such associa- 
tions and enterprises and supply them with the capital and technical re¬ 
sources they need. 

The lands which make up the endowment of the Opera Nazioiude and 
uhich can be cultivated immediately are granted by this institution to 
sohliers who cultivate them directly or to co-operative societies of agricul¬ 
turists formed mainly among soldiers. The lands are granted {a) in usu¬ 
fruct or on lease for purposes of improvement, the grant being renew^able , 
in usufruct for purposes of improvement with a right of acquisition. 
The constitution of small holdings, where conditions in respect of the land 
and of labour and local conditions allow of them, is also rendered possible. 

A cultivator holding land in usufruct for purposes of improvement 
cannot at first transform bimseh into a landowner. Landownership is 
reached b^’ passing through a period of probation in which the cultivator can 
acquire skill in farming his land, independently or as member of a society, 
and can give undoubted proof ot his technical aptitude and his attachment 
to the land. The passage to landounership is thus secured to the most 
desen-ing and capable. 

Lands on w'hich works of agricultural improvement or a transforma¬ 
tion of systems of cultivation should be carried out can be granted in usu¬ 
fruct to co-operative labour societies which have had experience in devel¬ 
oping the value of landed property, a preference being always given to 
individual members of the fighting forces or to societies of which they form 
the preponderant part. The usufructory or farmer is obliged to carr>' 
out the agriculture improvements and transformations stipulated in the 
deed of concession, to look to the maintenance of the buildings and works 
entrusted to him, and to pay the annual rent agreed upon to the Opero 
Xazmiale. Failure to fulfil zxiy obligation arising out of the deed of con¬ 
cession win cause the concession itself to lapse. At the expiry of the 
term of the grant in usufruct or on lease the holding will revert as hy right 
to the Opera Xaztonale which will arrange for granting it anew. 

The usufructorj’ who has fulfilled the conditions stipulated has 5 right 
to V preferred u hen the new grant of his holding is made. 

The usufructory enjoying a right to acquire his holding is boun<i 4 :o 
pay a yearh’ rent which includes the sum necessary to the amortization of 
the capital value of the land and is moreover subject to other conditions 
w hich are established in the deed of grant. 

The transference of the property is made by a resolution of the board 
of management, on the basis of uhich convey-auces and transformations 
of rights are carried out freely. 

7 * 
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A right of pre-emption is invariably reserx^ed to the Opera Xazwnale 
in case of a property acquired by a usufructory being alienated on onerous 
terms or gratis. WTien the Opera Xasionalc wishes to exercise this right 
it must repa3" to the usufructory, his heirs or assigns only the price it itself 
received for the land together with the value of an^" improvements made. 
Any dispute is settled by a committee of arbitrators instituted in every 
province, of which the president of the lawcourt or a magistrate delegated 
by him will form part, as well as a representative of the Opera Xa:!ionale 
nominated by the board of management, and other members who will vary 
with the nature of the dispute to be settled. 

The Opera Xazionde also promotes the rise of farming colmiies and 
new centres of population, seeking to attract to them especially agriculturi«;ts 
who have been on active ser\dce; it favours the constitution of agri- 
cultural associations and co-operative societies of whom ex-soldiers and sail¬ 
ors form an important part; it directs and supervises the cultivation and 
improvement of land; it promotes associations and institutions which aim 
at collective enterprise among cultivators as regards purchases, sales, in¬ 
surance, the conversion of agricultural produce, and the practice of small 
industries accessory to agriculture , and finally it affords credit, directly 
or by means of the agencies it delegates, to the usufructories to enable them 
to make agricultural improvements and transform s^'stems of cultivation, 
granting them long-term loans, repa^^able by amortization, and it stimulates 
the granting to farmers of the fighting forces and co-operative societies, by 
the Institutions so authorized, of credit for general purposes of fanning and 
for the acquisition of machiner}^ live stock, implements, etc. 

It is apparent that the tendency' of the provisions we have noted re¬ 
garding the agricultural section is towards a co-ordination in favour of 
members of the fighting forces and co-operative labour societies of the ele¬ 
ments indispensable to improved tillage, that is labour, technical skill 
and capital. 

The agricultural action of the Opera Xazionale can be considered from 
the point of view of the specific interests of ex-soldiers and sailors or in 
rdation to national economy as a W’hole. With regard to the latter also 
the new institution will be a fertile source of prosperity and progress-i For 
when lands now uncultivated, marshy or malarial have been restored to 
cultivation, and when modern intensive cultivation has been substituted 
for the extensive cultivation of some districts, and all the other measures 
in the programme of the Opera Ncmionde, regarding co-operation, credit 
foi; ordinary farming and improvements, technical education, the repopula¬ 
tion of countrysides, etc., have taken effect, Italian agriculture will undoubt¬ 
edly be able, to a constantl}" widening extent, to meet the new and the 
increased needs of the country. 

§ 3. The sociae and the financial sections. 

The action of the Social Section of the Opera Nazmtale has been di¬ 
rected to uniting and to co-ordinating the various provisions made where 
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social interests are concerned on the initiative of theJndnstrial, commercial 
or labouring classes or of the State and local bodies. Advantage will be 
taken, in the interests of individuals and of the national economy as a whole, 
of all measures intended to improve the moral and material conditions of 
labour, and to stimulate the individual initiative in Italy and abroad of all 
institutions aiming at increasing and impro\ung the capacity and the pro¬ 
duction of labour and of all pro\isions for increasing the mobility of la¬ 
bour, assisting its displacement, and introducing a co-ordinated s3rstem of 
placing it. The principal duties of the Social Section are in fact: 

(а) to enable ex-members of the fighting forces to resume the pursuit 
of their old trades or callings ; 

(б) to improve their special labouring capacity, and to co-ordinate, 
in the interests of national economy, the employment of this capacity; 

fc) to promote labour associations and joint associations of labour and 
capital with the object of undertaking work at home and abroad : 

(rf) to raise the moral and material conditions of the nation's labour 
supply. 

With these objects the Opera Kazimale promotes the institution of 
ofl&ces for the supply of information as to the home and foreign labour 
markets, and completes the action of the offices of this kind which already 
exist. It pays unemployment aUovrances to ex-soldiers and sailors who 
have insurance policies,and assists their displacement, supplying the demands 
for labour which are most profitable to the national economj^ It also pro¬ 
motes the institution, in coimeclion with farms and businesses andemploj’'- 
ers’ and labourers’ oiganizations, of schools gi\ung an industrial, commercial 
or agricultural training with a view to improving the skill as agriculturists 
or members of other trades of workmen or members of the middle class, 
and it supplements the activity of such schools of this kind as already exist. 
It pro^ddes allowances and grants for soldiers and sailors and, as far as 
possible, for their sons attending such schools, and endeavours to place 
them in work. 

In co-operation with industrial, commercial and labour oiganizations 
it provides for the constitution of allowances for members of the fighting 
forces who go abroad to finish their technical training, to find new openings 
for trade, etc It lends moral and financial aid to those of them w-ho wish 
to complete studies interrupted by the war, or to enter or return to the 
liberal professions or to small trading or artizans’businesses. It co-operates 
with due caution in endowing with a foundation, guarantee or W'orking 
capital labour associations and joint associations of labour and capital of 
which membeis of the forces form an important part, if these assodations 
aim at the execution of works in Italy or abroad or undertaking maritime 
business, in particular coast traffic and the fishing industry. 

Finally by giving technical, legal and finandal assistance the Opera 
Kazimale procures the application in the case of members cf the forces of 
the rules comprised by sodal legislation in general and by all the spedal 
provisions intended to improve their condition. 

The Finandal Section proposes to undertake all the credit operations. 
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as regards both receipt and expenditure, for which the Opera Nazionale 
is authorized, and it administers the property of the institution. It under¬ 
takes directly the affording of land, agricultural and personal credit by 
means of special services and the agencies it authorizes. It can contract 
loans with bodies so authorized. It can issue bonds guaranteed b^’’ a mort¬ 
gage on its real estate or by credits hdd with the State or public bodies. 
Such bonds are placed on a par with land paper and admitted, as by right, 
to Exchange quotations. Institutions having a moral purpose and other 
societies and institutions, who are legally obliged to invest all or part of 
their property in securities issued or secured by the State, are authorized 
to invest in the bonds of the Opera Nazionale as much as a quarter of the 
proportion of their property subject to such obligation. The Istitiito m- 
zionde ielle assicurazioni, the Cassa nazionde di previdenza, the IstitiUo 
nazionale di credito per la cooperazione, the Casse di risparmio, the Modi 
di pietd and all credit and thrift institutions subject to government super¬ 
vision are similarly authorized. 

The bonds of the Opera Nazionale are included among the securities 
on which issuing institutions are authorized to make advances, and can be 
accepted as cautionar5»^ deposits by public administrations. 

The Financial Section can also receive sa\'in^ deposits from the organi¬ 
zations which adhere to the Opera Nazionde and can in general accomplish 
all business tending to the attainment of its aims. 


mSCELI/AXEOUS IXFOR]VL\TlOX REI/ATIXG TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


DENMARJC. 


THE CONDITION OB AGRICUETURAI, I^ABOURERS IN 1918. — Danmatks stattsbih: 

Siaiirtikaa^bozz^TZ (Statisticsof Denmark: Statistical yearbookxqiS). Copenliaaen, ipz8. 

Since the beginning of the European war the annual wages of agricul¬ 
tural labourers have undergone an increase much greater than that of the 
ten preceding 3''ears, in the case both of workers lodged and fed by the 
employer who hires them and in that of those who find their own meals. 

The annual W’ages of workers lodged on farms in 1905, ioif», 1915 and 
1918 were as follows, 

In the same years the wages of men daj'-labourers weie as follow's. 

See tables page 423. 

From these two tables it seems to follow that the pa^’ of workers lodged 
on farms is a little lower than that of daj'-labourers. It should however 
be noted that the day-labourers’ wages are estimated on the supposition, 
not alwa^’s realized in practice, that they are permanently emplo5’ed. 
The annual wages of the lodged workers are in reality higher than those 
of the day-labourers to an extent which cannot however be precisely 
estimated. 
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Table I. - Anmtcd Wages of Wo/ke/s lodged oti Farms. 


Men Woduea 

Cash vras>es Food Total Cash v^ages Food Total 




crovinsj 

^crowns; 

ciown«) 

(croAins) tcru’vas) 

(crowns) 

1 

igib 

012 

62'^ 

X.224 

*38 

540 

87S 

lb2£>n(i«& 

1 iy*5 

421 

350 

771 

269 

306 

568 

j 

1 1910 

344 

-65 

609 

222 

232 

454 

1 

1905 

263 

226 

489 

177 

193 

-70 

1 

19X8 

690 

66- 

1.358 

^60 

555 

915 

1 

Jutland 

1 

* 1915 

45S 

359 

817 

266 

303 

569 

1 1010 

370 

264 

644 

218 

22S 

440 


1905 

295 

233 

528 

168 

201 

369 

1 

19 iS 

657 


1.307 

35J 

548 

S98 

\ 

Ail Denmaik 

1 1915 

441 

354 

795 

264 

305 

58:) 


1 19^0 

364 

263 

027 

230 

229 

449 

I 

1905 

279 

230 

5 ^ 

173 

197 

370 


T ABIES II. 

— IVai^es of Men Day-Luhourers. 






spring 

Autumn 

W inter 

Average annual 




and bummei 




wages 




(crowns) 

(fjrouns) 

(crowns) 


(crowxte) 


1 

29X8 . 


4-37 

5 35 

3 45 

x,2i>o 

\ 

Islands 

1915 - 

• • 

-65 

317 

2.10 

770 

1910 

• • 

2.08 

2.64 

1.72 

O30 

1 

1905 • 

• • 

1^75 

2 15 

I 40 

545 

1 

1918 . 


•*-37 

5 99 

3-70 

1,407 

\ 

Jutland 

i 

191=) . 

■ • 

3.23 

3 . 5 t> 

2«29 

89J 

1910 . 

• • 

2.60 

297 

X.7S 

720 


IQ05 . 

• • 

2.10 

2^9 

1.48 

« 5 I 5 

i 

1910 . . 

. . 

4 d8 

5-07 

3.57 

1.390 

\ 

All Denmaik , 

1 1915 . 

• • 

2.94 

3 - 3 <> 

2.19 

S30 


1 1910 . . 

• • 

234 

2.80 

1-75 

6"o 

r 

1905 . - 


195 

2.42 

1.44 

580 
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Ab regards the increase in wages from 19x5 to it is, on the a^'erage, 

higher than the contemporaneous increase in prices, as can be seen from the * 
following figures. If 100 be taken to stand for the expenses of a household 
in July 1914, these expenses weie 1x6 in July 1915 and 1S2 in July 1918, 
that is they increased by 56.9 pei cent l>etween 1915 and 1918. In the 
same period the increase in all Denmark of the wages of workers lodged on 
farms was 64 4 per cent, in the case of men and 57-^ cent, in the case 
of women, while the wages ol day-labourers increased hy hy 4 per cent. 
There was therefore a real rise in wages. 

We should add that in 1917 the trades-unions belonging to the Union 
of Trades-Unions included g gardeners' trades-unions, grouping ^>03 work¬ 
men as against 425 in 191b, and no agncultural day-labourers' trades- 
unions grouping 4,200 members as against i,bc>o in 191b. 


FINI/AND 


j;AX 71> S]©TTI,KMKsrr ox 31 DECEMBER 1915 (i; — fnen 1 dasUdhnen Vmsikitiat. 
1917 (Statistical Yearbook of Finland, 1917) Helsingfors, 101S 

The outbreak of the European war did not stop the work of laud set¬ 
tlement. The General Loans Fund for the landless population continued 
to grow and its assets, which amounted to 11,444,373 tiancs in 1911, 

Didnhutwn of loans made from 1905 to 1915 


Year 

1 . 08 X 15 

to ruxal commuaes 

Xnvestaient Puxchdise 

ui leading 

banks of 

for landless 
population lands 

IfOans 

to 

to operative 
lard 

pnrchassng 

societies 

Forest 

tarms 

acquired 

by 

State 

laiaxi's 

appropriated i 
to 

cultivation 

and 

building 

on 

*'zaall • 
State farms 

boans 

tti 

individ> 

ualb 

ToUl 


(francs) 

(francs) 

(fxants) 

(francs) 

(francs) 

(fnnts) 

(franca) 

I 9 t >5 

1,269.974 



- 


6,719 

I. 276 I .693 

1906 

I, 4 &i, 6 o 3 


56,000 


— 

6.485 

I, 544.‘'88 

1907 

3.047,169 

120,000 

270,2*50 

— 

— 

6,068 

3,443.487 

t9oS 

3,193,026 

22,000 

280,2x4 

1 

1 _ 

5.676 

),900.9i6 

X909 

4,651,67a 

422,000 

446,7^9; 

1 _ 

— 1 

1 5.224 

5.325,695 

19x0 

6,104.689 

482,000 

543 , 499 ^ 

1 — 

— i 

4.74* 

7,135.13a 

xOiz 

6,845.558 

486.332 

686,472 

— 

— ' 

4.254 

8,084.636 

19x2 

7.302.891 

632.454 

677,026 

120,982 

_ 

3,745 

8,736,098 

1913 

8.270,5x1 

770,696 

672,495 

223,208 

— 

3,217 

9,940.127 

1914 

8 ,666,820: 

913,274 

655^62 

272,847 

47»®50 

2.1667 

io. 559 ,o«> 

1915 

8.690,847 

1,006,220 

628,378’ 

261,649 

58,700 

2.095 

10,647.289 


(1} See on this •subject our issue«; for February 1913, November xoiSaad January xoxy 
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iimounted in 1912 to 12,^55,631 francs, in 1913 to 13,484,087 francs, 
in 1914 to 14,320,474 francs and in 1915 to 15,011,082 francs. This 
increase of the funds allowed of new transactions, of which the import¬ 
ance is shown by the preceding table. 

The number of the lending banks of rural communes, through the 
medium of which most operations are effected, as appears from the 
table above, was 270 in 1911, 280 in 1912, 309 in 1913, 320 in 1914 and 
32Q in 1915. It is interesting to notice the purpose of the loans granted, 
and the following table gives particulars on this point: 


Object of loans granted from 1905 to 1915. 


1 

No, 

No. 

1 

Now 1 

No. 1 

Average 

amount 

Object 

in 

m 

in 

in 

of loan 
in 

1 

1905 

19x0 

1914 

1915 

1913 

II 


( 



(francs) 

I. Purcha->e of properties taken to] 


i 

1 



be independent In tbe official land f 
survex’'. 

630 

3 . 44 '* 

5,510 1 

5,7*6 

1,212 

2, Purrha'-e of very small properties 

(parcels).- 

3. Btulding dwdling-hoiises: 

640 

2,139 

1 

2,641 

2,743 

831 

( fl ) on land belonging tobonower 
(&) on land belonging to Cxom 

X23 

352 , 

1 

940 

977 


or commnnes . 

12 

i -’5 

135 

140 

372 

(«) on private property let to 
borrower . 

379 

493 

390 

405 

292 

4^ Bringing land under culti^Tltion: 






(a) on borrower’s land. 

on land belonging to Crown 

25 

66 

zoz 

105 

4 i >2 

or comnxiine>i. 

IX 

2<>7 

3 ^^ 

343 

281 

(e) on private property let to 






borrower. 

54 * 

418 

320 

333 

27a 

5, BnEffing of ostboises, ^tables 






diying-sfaeds: 






(a) cm borrower’s land. • • - - 
( 5 ) on land belonghig to Crown 

17 

1 a 

7 

8 

372 

or communes.. 

— 

I 

— 

_ 

— 

(c) on private pxx^>erty let to 
borrower.. 

29 





G. Repnrebase of tenants’ dues • • 

57 

24 

12 

12 

605 

7. Purchaise of fbDewood. 

z 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6. Consolidation of a transaction . 

I 

4 

— 

—^ 

— 
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The average amount of loans increased noticeably from yeai to j^ear. 
Thus the amount of the loans for the purchase of properties taken to be in¬ 
dependent in the official land survey passed fioni 825 francs in 1905 to 1212 
francs in 1915 ; that of loans for the purchase of parcels from 584 francs in 
1905 to 831 francs in 1915 ; that of those for the repurchase of tenants’ dues 
from 361 francs in 1915 to 605 francs in 1915- 

TRANCE 

OQXSXITTTTIOlsr OF REGIONAL AND Dl^ARTMEXTAE AGRICUETURAE OFFICES. 
—Eaw of 6 Janiia^ 1919 for the mten^fication of agircultural productSon; dectee of 2s 
April 19x9 for the application of that law, and circular of the same date of the '\Iim<»txy o f 
Agriculture and Victualling to the prefects 

By a law of the 6th of last January Parliament authorized the consti¬ 
tution of regional and departmental agricultural offices, having legal per¬ 
sonality and being financially autonomous. This leform will mark a date 
in the history of French agriculture. It represents a distinct step on 
the road to decentralization, and that from three points of view * 

(i) The initiative in the matter of realizing improvements in depart¬ 
ments or regions will belong to the agricultural offices. The central admin¬ 
istration will intervene only in order to trace ceitain lines of direction and 
to assure the co-ordination of the programmes drawn up. 

{2) The execution of these programmes will also be the business of 
the agriciiltural offices. They will have at their disposal important resources 
with which to carry on the services they decide to institute. The mission 
of the State agents with regard to them will be confined to giving ad\"ice 
and supervision. 

(3) Although the members of these offices are not directly elected by 
the agriciiltuTists, they are, as the offices are constituted, a true product of the 
agricultural world. The members of regional offices will be delegates of 
the departmental offices, and the members of the latter will be chosen hy the 
General Councils from farming agriculturists and office-holders of agricultural 
associations. The Inspectors General of Agriculture and the Directors of 
Agricultural Services will be the only repiesentatives of the central power. 
It may therefore be asserted that by the institution of agricultural offices 
the destiny of agriculture is to a large extent entrusted to agriculturists them¬ 
selves. 

Departmental Agrtculiural Offices. — Practically, a departmental agri- 
ccdtaral office is managed by a council composed of five members nominated 
for five years by the General Council and of the Director of Agricultural 
Services who has the casting vote. Ot the five members nominated by the 
General Council two at most are chosen as being members of that council, 
the others as being representatives of the principal agricultutal groujAngs. 
Only agriculturists who have directly farmed a rural holding in the depart¬ 
ment for at least ten years, or office-holders of departmental or regional 
assodatioDS who have held office for at least five years, are digjlble. ,, 
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Before i Xovember every year the departmental ofiBice draws up its 
programme of work in the ensuing year, taking the advice of the agricultural 
associations. This programme takes into account: 

(1) Pleasures of every kind capable of increasing and improving agricul¬ 
tural production, notably: 

A. — For vegetable production: 

(а) The determination by experiment of the be^t varieties of vege¬ 
tables ; propagation from selected seeds ; 

(б) Popularization and determination by experiment of scientific 
manures, crop-rotations and systems of cultivation best suited to economic 
and cultural conditions, improved processes of working and cleansing soil, 
prevention of vegetable and animal parasites, improved implements; 

(c) Extension of land improvement. 

B. — For animal production: 

(а) Improvement of breeds; general utilization of selected animaU 
for purposes of reproduction ; 

(б) Determination by experiment and popularization of scientific 
methods of feeding and the most productive methods of stock breeding ; 

(c) Impiovement of animal hygiene. 

C. — For agricultural industries {wine, cider, butter, cheese and pre¬ 
serve making and other industries): 

(1) Determination by experiment and popularization ot the best pro¬ 
cesses ot converting, preserving and utilizing vegetable and animal 
products. 

(2) Means of ensuring that these measures are applied and popularize<l* 
in particular by setting up experimental stations and developing economic 
and social institutions. 

The departmental oflSce has the initiative in proposing modifications 
of its programme to meet current needs and cases ot urgency due to circum¬ 
stances- The piogrammt: when thus modified cannot be executed without 
ministerial sanction. 

Every year, after the farming season, the departmental office draws up 
a detailed report on work acconiphshed or in course and results obtained, 
and tranf-mits it, through the legional office, to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Regional Agricultural Office$i. — A regional office is established in each 
region xA agricultural inspection determined by a ministerial decree. It is 
managed iDy a council which comprises, as well as the Inspector General 
of the region, two delegates of each departmental office in the district. This 
council examines the proposed items of the programme of action, and draws 
up its own progTamme of action and scheme for a budget, taking into ac¬ 
count all improvements of interest to the whole region or a group of depart¬ 
ments, in particular, the necessary scientific research, the experimental farms 
and the breeding centres which have to be organized. Before the 15th of 
December the council submits its proposals and opinions to the Minister 
of Agriculture. 

The Council of General Inspection of Agriculture studies the various 
progranmres of the regional offices and transmits them, tgether with its 
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1011^ on tlieni. to the Alinister, who decides on them and awards the State 
-ubsid}’. The council of the regional office draws up its final programme op 
the basis of the ministerial decision. 

Relaiinns ofiheO^oes vrHh ihtRepresentatives of the Minidry of A viciiu 
ziirc. — In each department the Director of Agricultural Services and tech 
rieal ad\user of the departmental offices sees to the execution within liis 
department of the decisions of the regional and the departmental office. In 
the same v, ay, in each region the Inspector General of Agriculture and tech¬ 
nical adviser of the regional office sees to the execution of the decisions 
Df the regional office and departmental offices and follows the work of 
the offices and of the national experimental centres. He can also be 
X*resent at tlie meetings of the departmental offices in a consultative ca- 
J^^adt3^ 

The Council of General Inspection ot Agriculture examines the pro- 
-rammes of the offices, noting especially: 

(1) Improvements which can be immediate^ realized and require 
>nly to be popularized; 

(2) Improvements to be supervised and carried out in the experimental 
lanus and breeding centres of the departmental and regional offices and 
in the national experimental centres ; 

(3) Scientific research to be recommended to the Higher Boatd of the 
Agronomic Station and Agricultural I^aboratories and eventual^, the le- 
vHon of the results of such lesearch to be undertaken in the experi- 
n:ental farms and breedmg centres of the offices and the national expen- 
j-iental centres; 

(4) Improvements, of a kind to be encouraged by the offices, to be 
lecommended to the Department of Rural Engineenng; 

(5) Economic, mutual and social institutions to be constituted or 
developed; 

(b) The progiiimme of the Office of Agiicultural Information for pro- 
^^aganda work. 


GREECE. 

THE PROGRESS OF AGRlCUETtTRB. — ALEXiLNDRB C. ^T 7 L 0 X\S: XJn apcf^i* des 
questions ^onomiques greegues, in the J^evue des Balkans^ Pan*), Februaty, 19x9; 
A. AKJ>R£AI>BS; Las progres iconofmqites de 1 % Grece, iu iim Journal des Aconofmsteh, 
Pati«,,January and February 1919. 

The chief national resources of Greece are due to her agriculture and her 
merchant navy, and 70 per cent, of her exports are products of her soil. 
Nevertheless, only 20 per cent, of her territory is easily cultivable. The 
country is aU mountains and slopes and the water system is equally 
unfavourable to enterprise. There are no na\'igable rivers, and rivers 
which allow of floating are exceptional. The sloping land and the de¬ 
forested mountains cause disasters every spring. 

Old Greece, except Thessaly and some districts of continental Greece, 
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ib d countrj" ot small holding. Tliis bj'stem of land tenuie, which the State 
is now seeking to make the rule in the northern provinces, was for a long 
time, owing to the lack of capital, an additional obstacle to the progress of 
agricultuxe. For a long time the peasant could borrow onl}^ at 50 per cent.; 
he could not in these conditions increase his live stock, follow scientific 
method;:, buy improved implements or means of transport, drain 
marshes, etc. 

Thebe difficulties ought not to have occurred in Thessaly w'here large 
holdings were almost the rule. Yet during the years which followed the re- 
unioii of Theb*'aly to the mother country, the large landowners made no very 
marked effort? to prove the ad\’antageb of farming on a large scale. 
They were Turk? who remained faithful to old usages, or capitalists li\iiig 
abroad and satisfied with the income which, without effoit, they derived 
from laud bought at a low' price. The great commission of enquir>' on the 
Thessalian queotion found in i8q5 only two landowners who had made 
rtCrious attempts at scientific cultivation. 

In the last fifteen years a great improvement has been realized. In the 
first place all the drawbacks to small holdings are lessening daily. What 
the Greek farmer lacked was capital and knowledge. He gradually'acquired 
both. The increase ot the public treasure and the consignments oi 
money received from emigrants to America have caused the rate of inter- 
e.-t often to be lowei in the country than in towns. In the Peloponnesus 
it does not rise above 3 per cent, and the cultivator rarely has recourse to 
borrowing. The development of public education, the improvement of 
communications, and experience, in many cases, of a stay in a foreign couii- 
tr\", have opened the peasants" eyes. Thej^ are read}’’ to admit new ideas. 
The readiness with which they adopt the use of improved implements or 
chemical manures is enough to prove this fact. But a more striking proof 
is found in the success of the law of 1915 as to co-operative societies. Before 
this law was passed the whole co-opreative movement, if stock farming be 
left on one side, was represented by five agriculturel S3mdicates of which the 
cidest dated from iqoi. Since this law’, which facilitates and regulates re¬ 
lations between members of societies, has been passed, 730 agricultural co¬ 
operative societies have lieeii founded. More than half of them are credit 
societies to which theXatioual Bank, in \drtue of its new charter {1915) ad- 
\'ances up to 25,000,000 francs. But there are also a good number of \'iti- 
calturists" societies, especially those formed by producers of currants and 
raisins. We should add that the progress re^zed by the large landowners 
is no less noteworthy. 

Malaria ravaged the country, of which the most fertile districts — 
Boetia. Elis, the Spartan plain — were not habitable in the proper sense of 
the word. In order to transform the country efforts are made at reforesta¬ 
tion and especially at the prevention and limitation of fires. The extension 
of cultivation has been yet more effective. Currants have caused the whole 
north-west part of the Pelopponesus to be made healthy. Otlter crops have 
played an analogous part in the remainder of the kingdom. We should notice 
the draining of marshes, especiaU}" of bake Copals in Xorth Boetia. Of the 
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3,40i> hectares it covered, 1,650 are let by the Copais Companj" to the peas¬ 
ants of neighbouring villages; some thousands of ares are directly farmed 
by the company: 250 hectares belong to the cultivators in full ownership. 
Great extents of land, to which fallow lands should be added, are used for 
stockfarming. The remainder is taken up by the works — for canals, 
roads etc. — which the company has been obliged to execute, and by the 
very numerous buildings and gardens it uses for its staff and its products. 
The number of families of tuHayers cultivatiiig the 1,639 hectares which are 
let is 2,700. This shows w’hat a service these lands restored to cultivation 
have rendered to the Boetian population. 

I^and settlement has also been undertaken and more than 400 agricul¬ 
tural colonies have been formed. Finally a law of December IQ17 pro\ddes 
for the division of all properties of an area of more than ro hectares. They 
may be bought by the i>easants to whom the National Bank will make loans, 
guaranteed by the State, of as much as four fifths of the price, or they may 
be bought by the State. 


JAPAN 


afforestation in KOREA. — Annual Rtpojt m RJvims an^ in CJtoscn 

{Ko/ca, (h»x6-i7 ‘. Keiid {Seoiil), July, lyiS. 

Afforestation has been activelj’ encouraged in Korea by the Japan¬ 
ese Government. The Government afEorestation of denuded hills and 
mountains in the vicinity of Seoul started in 1907. The total area 
planted up to the end of March 1917 was over 2,300 c/io and the trees 
planted thereon numbered 10,573,000. 

ProAincial Governments taking charge of State mountains have also 
been conducting afforestation since 1911, the cost being met by the “loc¬ 
al expenses funds. ” By the end of March 1917, a total area of i,iog cJio 
had been planted with 4,895,000 seedlings. 

With a view to arousing in the people an interest in afforestation, the 
Government appointed April j (the Anniversary of the demise of Jinimu 
Tenno, the first Emperor of Japan) to be obserx^ed throughout the Penin¬ 
sula as Arbor Day. This arouses much interest in the people in general, 
especially in the school-children. Chi the sixth Arbor Day 
al number of participants throughout the country reached 750,000 and 
the trees planted on that day numbered over 20,470,900 making the 
aggregate fox all Arbor Days 76,600,000. 

Private undertakings in afforestation are greatlj" increasing in num¬ 
ber. Several large corporations axe also conducting afforestation on a 
considerable scale. The total area devoted to afforestation by individ¬ 
uals and corporations since 3910 (including the model afforestation of 
villages and the memorial afforestation on the Coronation Day) now 
amounts to 82,000 cko, the aggregate number of trees planted being 
260,000 000. 
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SWEDEN. 


AGRICUJLTURAL WAGES IN 1^17{Sverige^ offkidlastatistik: ArbeiatiMi»a>tg, arhtUndodi 

arbetilon inom Sveriges jordbruk at 1917 tOfficial Statistics of Sweden: Pxoportionot 

Labour-Supply* to Needs, Duration ot Work and Wages in Swedish AgncuUuxe in 

1017) Stockholm. xQio. 

The official enquiry into the j^royortionb of the labour bupply and into 
duration of work and wages in Swedish agriculture in igiy was based on 
fairly detailed question-forms which were filled up by the presidents of com¬ 
munal assemblies in 2,208 rural communes, that is in r,4.»j per cent, of the 
communes covered by the enquiry. 

Proportions of the isiiciiltii/al Labour supply ,— The question-form used 
for the enquirj^ placed first a question as to the proportir 11s ' »f the labour sup¬ 
ply in each rural commune. The answ er was to be a general estimate, show¬ 
ing whether the agricultural labourers domiciled in the place or coming to it 
regularly could be considered to form a supply of labour sufficient for the 
coming farming operatios, taken together. The answer was to be expressed in 
one of the following words—good, sufficient, insufficient. The material col¬ 
lected show s that in 87 of the communes which ans'wered, that it* in 4 per cent, 
of them, the labour supply was good ; in i 137, or 31.7, per cent, it w as suffi¬ 
cient and in q34 or 43,2 per cent, it was iii'^ufficieut. Oeitaiii answerb were 
not received from 34 communes or 1.5 per cent. These figures show, as com¬ 
pared with those for thepre\ious j^ear, a certain improx ement as regards the 
proportions of the labotu: supply, to be largely attributed to the fact that the 
.needs of industry for labour have lessened in consequence of the re¬ 
laxation which had begun to affect the wartime actitit}’. But the 
improvement must also be due to the fact that the 1917 harvest 
demanded less work than usual because it w’as comparatively small and 
because fine weather facilitated the getting in of the croi>s. Throughout 
large parts of the country, however, the competition for labour involved 
by the timber-telling on a large scale, undertaken by the Fuel Com¬ 
mission, counteracted the improvement. Consequently the supply of 
agricultural labour was much increased in the southern parl« of Swreden 
which are poor in forests, especiall}’’ in Scania, but was somewhat exiguous 
in the forest districts of Central and North Sw-eden. 

The proportions ot the labour-supply differed much in the different 
districts. But the figures showing the numlier of communes in the \'arious 
departments in which the supiily of labour was insufficient do not allowr of 
certain conclusion as to the greater or less number of labourers in each de¬ 
partment in relation to the cultivated area. What is abo^’e all reflected 
in these figures is the greater or less progress of agricultural f>rgani2atioii 
in the various places, and in particular the uiore or less aptitude of em¬ 
ployers to reduce labour by using machinery and means of transport, and 
to get out of their difficulties by, in general, farming economically with wrhat 
material they have available. 
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Duration of Work. — The information we give as to dnuition and dis¬ 
tribution of labour concerns only the working day in agriculture or tillage 
jiropeiiy so called, that is in fieldwork, work in barns and on threshing- 
floors, etc,, and does not apply to persons working with stock, who usually 
have a considerably longer working day mostly given up to work in stables 
and b^Tes. 

IXforeover, in the case of agricultural labourers properly so called, the 
figures in the report api)ly only to summer work. The word summer de¬ 
notes the full fanning season, that is the three summer months in which 
work in general begins earliest and ends latest. As the days shorten, the 
daily working hours lessen in agriculture, so that in winter the working day 
is several Hours shorter than in summer. 

On an average for the whole countr3L the gross working time ]>er day 
in summer, that is to say working time including rests, is 12 hours i8 min¬ 
utes ; rests last 2 hours 12 minutes, and work without rests therefore lasts 
10 hours 6 minutes, which is thus the net w'orking day. 

During the six years in which enquiries as to agricultural labourers have 
been made, no change h^s been ascertained in these conditions which depend 
on the whole organization of labour in agriculture and are consequently 
nearly constant. 

Duration and distribution of labour differ considerably in different 
parks of the country. If the net working day be principally considered, 
it is found thatthere are inSweden two districts in whichsuchday is shorter 
than or equal to the average ascertained for the whole country. The first 
of them comprises the departments of Scania and Blekinge, the second 
a large region in the Swedish midlands stretching from the departments of 
Varniland, Kapparberg and Gavleborg, inclusively, on the north, to the 
department of Ojebro and Ostergotland, inclusively, on the south. The 
other parts of the country are distringuished b3" a comparatively long work¬ 
ing day. 

TVo^ges. — Since the enquiry undertaken was not intended to do moje 
than to give a general view oi the course of agricultural work in the w^hole 
country, only conditions common to all Swedish agrictdlure were taken into 
account, differences on this point in the various districts being left on one 
side. Therefore figures showing wages have been noted onl^’- in the case of 
a small number of the larger groups of workmen w’ho are found throughout 
the territory of the country or at least in the greater part thereof. As more¬ 
over the enquiry is based only on general averages and not on individual 
data, it has been thought well to state exact rates of wages only in the case 
of the least skilled and least well paid labourers in the groups, that is in 
the case of those whose wages are fixed by local usage, and not in that of 
specialized workers or foremen whose pay is relative to their personal 
capadly. 

The usual prices of labour in the categories of workmen thus limited 
vary very mudh with districts. But for the country as a whole the position 
is as foUowTS : 

In the case of the class of labourers most important to small holdings. 
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unmarried men living ou the holdings, pay consists of annual wages in cash 
and board and lodging. The importance of these several kinds of pay \'aries 
much with districts, but, taking an average for the whole country' a man’s 
annual wages are 489 crowns, and his food is valued at 657 crow’ns, that is 
1.80 crowns a day, so that his work brings him in altogether 1,146 crowns a 
year. For a woman the corresponding averages are 286 crowns, 532 crow ns 
146 crowms a day and 818 crowms. In Xorrland principally clothes aie 
also given, and are sometimes fairly valuable. 

In the case of married men generally who, under the name of Uaton 
(agricultural labourers earning mixed rvages), work on the large holdings 
of the agricultural districts properly so called, and who receive, in addition 
to their annual wages whidi average 457 crowns, a pa^niient in kind called 
stat which consists of milk, coni, potatoes etc., and are housed with 
their families, earnings average 1,256 crowns a year. This sum comprise^ 
the value of the free lodging, which in South Sweden usually consists oi 
two rooms and a kitchen, but in the rest of the country' is generallj" a single 
room of a letting value estimated as 83 crowns, in addition to which liee 
fuel, of the average value of 105 crowns, is also given. All these data concern 
only ordinary ploughmen; for the stataie workmen employed on stock 
receive higher inone}" wages and in some cases laiger wages in kind, so that 
their annual earnings are estimated at 1120 crowns. 

Side b}" side with the men earning mixed ages {staiu) c) there are dai -la¬ 
bourers in fixed employment w'ho are paid not at all or hardly at all in 
kind, and whose daily w’ages varj" much with districts. They average 4.2^ 
crowmsin summer and 3.20 crowns in winter, but are reduced, on an average 
by 1.28 crowns in summer and 0.96 crowns in winter, if the worker is fed by 
the employer. 

In addition to the day-labourers usually engaged to work for a >eai 
or at least six months for one employer, there are agricultural labourers 
who w'ork first for one and then for another employer, as the needs of the 
moment dictate. In summer the daily wages of one of these casual 
labourers average 5 crowns, in winter 4 crow^is. They feed themselves. 
If ted by their employer their pay averages 3.43 crowms in summer and 
2.63 crowns in winter. 

Among the labourers recei\ing daily wages are mauy women, who are 
employed as helps in beetroot and potato cultivation, during the hay an<l 
corn han^ests, etc. They receive on an average 2.60 a owns a day in summer 
or 2 crow’^ius with food, if they are considerd to belong to the farm’s fixed 
staff. If they are casually employed their summer wages are slightly higher 
namely, on an average for the Wfhole country, 2.95 crowns without and 
2.29 crowns with food. In the winter months these women’s wages diminish 
noticeably, as do those of the men in the same category of labourers. 

If the increase of the wages of the chief groups of agriculturel labourers 
be considered as a whole, for the period of crisis, it is found that in the years 
from 1913 to 1917 the total pay of lodged and boarded w’orkers increas^ by 
about 70 per cent.; that of the men receiving mixed wages ($iatare) by about 
75 per cent. But this increase depends espedally out the greatly increased 
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value of payments in kind, for the increase in wages in cash \\ as about 5^ 
per cent, for the workers lodged and boarded, about 40 per cent, for those 
receiving mixed wages. Wages in cash therefore rose proportionately more 
for the former than for the latter group, and the inverse proposition is true 
in the case of tv ages in kind. The daily wages of day-laboureis rose from 
bo to 84 per cent., the increase being greater in the case of winter than in 
that of summer wages and in the case of men than in that of women. The 
general rise in the level of wages from IQ13 to 1917 maj be placed at from 
50 to bo per cent. 

This increase in wages occurred chiefly in the period from iQiO to 1017, 
if the case be excepted of men earning mixed wages {^fafare) whose pay had 
alread}' markedly increased in value as a conseciuence of the general rise 
in prices. 

The rise in the wages of all the groups of labourers, taken together, in 
19x7 only, may be estimated as one ot about 25 £)er cent. 


SWrTZSRLAND. 

FEDERAL SUBSIDIES GRANTED TO LAND IMPROVEMENT in 191S. — Report of 
the Swiss I>epartment of Public Economy on transactions in 1918. 

Federal subsidies were granted to land improvement in 1917 at the 
average rate of 23.5 per cent, which rose in 1918 to 25.5 per cent. The 
number of schemes subsidized in 1918 (231) h d slightly decreased as com¬ 
pared \!^ith that of those of 1917 (248), but the total sum allotted in sub¬ 
sidies in 1918 had more than doubled, being 2,592,330.50 francs as against 
1,221,965.50 francs in 1917. This is due in the first place to the fact that 
only a certain number of important subsidized enter ises had very- 
high specifications; in the second place to the circumstance that both la¬ 
bour and material had become much more expensive since 1917. Anotlier 
reason for the increase of the bsidies lies in the higher rate at wluch sub¬ 
sidies for such land improvement as toU immediately increase the soil's 
ydeld are granted, on condition the cantons and iiersons not benefiting by 
the grants allot a subsidy at the same rate. Thus, in the cases of sanita*- 
tion, the breaking-up of land and other works of this kind, the rate of the 
subsidy has been brought up to 30 per cent., and in that of the redistribu¬ 
tion of land into lots to 35 per cent, of the specification. To improvements 
of the latter category the pro^Tsions of the Federal Coundl's decree of 23 
March 1918 as to the redistribution of land into lots are applicable. By 
these provisions the federal subsidy to be granted to enterprises of the kin', 
within a territory of which there has not yet been an approved official sur¬ 
vey, is increased by at least the sum save l by the fact that the official sur¬ 
vey of the land to be redistributed has not yet been made. This incre¬ 
ment amounted for each nterprise to a minimum of 5 per cent, of the 
costs of the redistribution. 
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As to the extent of the work accomplished in iQiS in the matter of land 
improvement in the several cantons we have the data contained in the fol¬ 
lowing table; 

Number of Schemes and Fedetal Subsidies Allotted and Paid. 


Cautoui 

Zurich. 

Berue . 

I^uceme .... 

Uri. 

Sch^ivj’z. 

Obwald .... 
Nidwald . . . 

Claris. 

Zoug. 

Fribouii; . 
Soleuie. . . . 

Ba&le-Comitr3". 
Scliaffhousen . . . 

Appenzell-Rh. ext. 
Appenzel-Rh, int . 
St. Oxall .... 
Grib<ins .... 

Aigo\Li. 

Thill go via . . . 

Tehhin. 

Vaucl. 

Valais. 

Nciichatel .... 
Gene\'a. 


1918 . . 
1917 . . 


No. of 
schemes 

Fe ’enl 
subsidies 
allotted 

Federal 

bubbidies 

pud 

I 

84,000 — 

112,096 42 

8 

406,610 — 

187,630.18 

17 

II5.22I — 

45,200— 

— 

— 

(>,346,80 

— 

— 

t (',875 — 

9 

(>6,441.60 

2,255.40 

I 

4,000 — 

8,034.10 

C 

8 , 855 -^‘' 

18,780 75 

G 

io,.S<>o — 

4 653.35 

27 

97,904 ■" 

64.98754 

5 

32,80 - 

11.43756 

7 

58,8 "5 — 

48.137.22 

10 

05,902.5') 

391 — 

4 

5.425 — 

8,000 — 

I 

3.375 — 

3,000 — 

32 

83 . 7 '> 5 -' 

()7,9h8.22 

24 

77,^<’5 - 

— 

ib 

204,170 - 

io(».q 35 — 

C/ 

43,800 - 

9.295 9 » 

7 

22.922,50 

38,750.30 

21 

702 ,g 92 . 5 '> 

123,000 — 

15 

2f)2,5J4 «5 

i 3 . 52(>.65 

•» 

59.725 — 

212.35 

I 

i 74 , 95‘3 — 

3,56i.()i) 

231 

2,592.330 75 

921.093.34 

24S 

1,221,965 50 

890,000,76 


Apart from the schemes indicated, numerous works of land improve¬ 
ment, for which it has not 3^et been possible to fix bubsidies, have been be¬ 
gun with the consent of the federal authority. 
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As in the past, subsidies amounting to 78,639,80 francs have been al¬ 
lotted to various cantons as representing the Confederation's contribution 
to the maintenance of their agricultural engineers. A sum of 1,521.60 
francs was spent in 1918 on the inspection and examination of schemes of 
land improvement. 

The budget appropriation was entirely utilized. Including a small sum 
repaid by one canton, the total sum spent was 1,001,310.70 francs. It 
Vi as not possible to pay anything into the improvements fund in 1918, but 
this fund none the less amounted to 337,891.70 francs, that is to the same 
sum as in 1917. 

On 24 June 1918 the Department of Public Economy was author¬ 
ized to make to cantons advances bearing interest at the rate of % per 
cent, to promote works of land improvement which are of eminent public 
utility and affect lands which can at once be brought to a productive state 
when these works are so costly that to find the necessary funds for them is 
difficult. Two cantons availed themselves of this opportunity in 1918 anu 
applied for advances amounting to 1,060,000 francs. 


RUGGBRI AI/PRBDO, gerente responsable. 



THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


OSIGIN OF TEF INSFITOTB AND SOMHAKY OF THB InYERNATIONAI, TkBATY. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Eiffy-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by deflates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, v^etable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(&) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for fanh work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, show ing the r^ons infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any efiective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of fanners and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolution^ passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 

SPAIN. 

THE M 0 \TEMENT FOR AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

SOTTRCB: 

ACCION social. MCMORTA nST.\B£STICA SOCIAL AGRARIA DC L\& CNtlDADLS AGRtCOLAS Y PL- 
CUAKIAS EN I® DB ABRIL DE IQ 18. Huustcrio Gc Foiuento. DLtccct6n general dc Agiicoliuia, 
Minas y ^loute«- {Social waik. Statistical ^Sociological and Agricultural Memoir on Farming 
and Stoikimming Institiitiuns on i April 1918. Ministry of Fom:nto, General Department 
of Agriculture f Miws and Forests). B«tableciniieuto tipoqrdfico Fordcsillas. Madrid, 1918 

The General Department of A^rioilture, Mines and Forests has re¬ 
cently published a statistical memoir whence we borrow the data we are 
about to give. They refer to the position on i April 1918 of the movement 
in Spain for agricultural association. 

If ive compare the total figures given in this memoir with the figures 
in analogous earlier publications (i), it becomes evident that this move¬ 
ment in the Spanish countryside lias progressed of late years. Thus in 
I9i.etheie were 2,029 agricultural institutions in Spain and in 1918 as 
many as 3,353- 

These bodies were distributed among kinds of institution as follows: 


CliamlKTS of Agriculture. 100 

Agricultural Societies. 96 

Agricultural Federations. 24 

Agricultural Associations. 575 

Agricultural Syndicates.. . . 2,009 

Rural Banks .. . 5^3 

Economic Societies.. . . . 46 


3.353 


(i) Sec our issues for March and May 1915, “Co-operation in Spanish Agriculture”. 
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If we compare these data with those of analogous classes of agricultural 
insciiutions in 1912 we find that the differences are as follows * 



1913 

1918 


Increase 

Chambers of Agriculture .... 

93 

100 

+ 

7 

Fanners* Societies. 

80 

96 

+ 

16 

Savings and Loan Banks .... 

85 

503 

+ 

418 

Agricultural Trades Unions (i). . 

1.771 

2,009 

+ 

238 


If we now examine the geographical distribution of the 3,353 agri« 
cultural institutions in Spain, as shown by the last statistics, we obtain 


the following table: 

Aragon and Rioja. 432 

Old Castille. 45 ^ 

Catalonia and the Balearic Islands ...... 396 

Leon. 347 

Levante (Valencia and Murcia). 337 

Navarre and Biscay. 275 

Galicia. 268 

New Castille. 258 

Cantabric District (Asturias and Santander) . 238 

Extremadura . 153 

Andalusia. 150 

Canaries . 28 


Total . . . 3,353 

These figures all, in varying proportions, comprise each of the kinds 
of institution mentioned pre^nously. The greatest number of chambers of 
agriculture, namely 32, is found in Catalonia ; the greatest number of agri¬ 
cultural societies, 30, in Levante ; the greatest number of federations, 4, 
in Old Castille ; the greatest number of agricultural associations, 130, in 
Galicia. Syndicates also are most numerous in Old Castille where there 
are 373 of them, and rural banks are most found in Navarre where they 
number 159. 

As regards the distribution of all agricultural institutions, the largest 
number of them, 202, are found in the province of Burgos, and the least, 
4, in that of Jaen. 

(i) We sbould note that the statistics anterior to 1918 include agricultural associalions 
under the heading, ** agricultural syndicates U 575, the number of the associations in 
2918, be added to 2,009, that of the syndicates, we arrive at 2,581 institutions, or 813 more 
than the number of similar instituticms in 1912. 
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To condade oui survey of these data we reproduce figures as to the 
membership, capital, iuvestments, funds and loans of the institutions. 


Agncultnxea 

jAstituttons 

No. of 

1 institutions 

Membership 

1 Capital 

Savings bank 
depositb 

1 Funds obtained j 

1 I^aus to famers 

Share and 
guarantee 
capital 

Heal estate 
and 

public funds 

1 

1 

In other 

institutions 

on persoual 
security 

on pledged 
property 

on 

mortgages 




pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

Chambers of agil- 











culture.... 

XOO 

20,969 

2,060 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

73,90* 

— 

-- 

Farmers* socie¬ 











ties .. 

96 

X3X468 

971,167 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* — 

— 

Agricultatal fe- 











decations... 

H 

22471 

— 

— 

— 

— 

201,302 

106,728 

— 


AgricultiUBl as¬ 








1 



sociations. . . 1 

575 

135,776 

— 

—- 

— 

150,000 

59,840 

1,174,660 

1 

1 

AgxictiHmal 











syndicates . . 

3,009 

2 X 1,525 

— 

— 

— 

1,243,710 

*9,810,598 

*4452,564 


1 — 

Rural banlcs . . 

503 

51,502 

1 146^3*4437 

a, 038 ,*S 6 

**,63x466 

3427,278 

2,163,997 

1 8,3174521 7*3,3*6!6,882,i+6 

Economic socie¬ 


1 







1 

1 

ties. 

1 4^1 7 > 3 i 8 

*04,653 

— 


— 

1 

— 


1 " 

Totals . , . 

1 3,353 571,029 

147,492,297 

2,038.156 

1 XX,631,266 

4,820,988 

22 , 235.737 

1 

24,124,905 7*3,3*616^882,146 


Ha\'ing examined these general data as to Spanish agricultural insti¬ 
tutions, we will give some of the information, supplied by the memoir 
which is our authority, as to each individual kind of institution. 

Chambers of Aj^ricuUme. — The constitution of these is based on the 
decree of 14 November 1890 (i). It is tlnjir general aim to defend and ad¬ 
vance the interests of agriculture, rural property, crops and rural industries. 
Of the chambers of agriculture, whose total membership is shown in the pre¬ 
ceding table, those of Barcelona and Murcia have the highest membership, 
namely 4,909 and 2,795, and those of Toledo and Palenda the lowest, 
namely 53 and 47 respectively. 

The loan-s, amounting to 73,901 pesetas, are distributed as follows; 
42,3^3 pesetas by the Chamber of Barcelona and 31,538 pesetas by the 
Chamber of Murcia. These are the only chambers which have made bans 
to farmers. 

Farrtms' Societies. — This form of Danish association was established 
by the law of 8 July 1898 {2). The characteristic activity of these societies 
is represented by rural police syndicates and by arbiters whom the societies 
eket. Their missionis to see that ruralproperty-rightsand crops are respected, 
that rural roads are opened up and maintained in good state, and that the 
courses for the outflow of running and stagnant water are kept ckan. Within 

(1) See our issue for November 19x4, page 5, 

{2) See our issue for August 1914, images 3-1 5 . 
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this general sphere of action the societies vary very much as regards the 
importance of their work, which depends on the special circumstances 
of the district in which they are active. Having regard to their aim 
and the autonomy granted to them, associadons of this form are evidentl}’- 
among those destined to obtain the greatest benefits for the farmers oi 
Spain. 

Societies of this kind have the largest membership in the provinces of 
Castellon de la Plana and Badajoz, where they have 27,225 and 20,667 mem¬ 
bers. The societies of the provinces of Albacete and Burgos have the small¬ 
est membership, namel}’ 77 and 450. The province of Valencia contains 
the society having the largest capital, namely 228,806 pesetas. 

Agricultural Federations. — Although these do not, like the farmers' 
societies, represent an official organization, they are noteworthy as forming 
a link in the national organization, for they gather up for expression the 
aspirations of ntral Spain, of which thej" are the real representative's through 
the medium of tb ir publications, congresses and meetings, and finally of 
their means of influencing the public authority. In the memoir which is 
our authority there is special mention of the Federacion de sindicaios 
CaiolicOii de la Rioja, the Federacion Catoli^a agratia de Astorga, and the 
Federacion agricola Mirobrigense (i). 

The first of these federations was consliiutedini9io, being formed of 
12 syndicates. On 31 December 1917 it included 153 syndicates having 
a total membership of 13,826. Its assets amounted to 753,048 pesetas. 
At its central savings and loan bank there were deposits amounting to 
47447o pesetas, and the loans it had made amounted to 467,876 pesetas. 

Besides the important work of the Federation of La Rioja in responding 
to countless requests for advice, in making known, by its princed matter, by 
lectures and by articles, methods of improvement applicable to various soils 
and crops, and in analysing aU the material to be used in agriculture, it 
has supplied seeds, saplings foi foiestry, machinery, material i^eeded ior 
\dticulture, sulphui, sulphate of copper, soda and various articles of con¬ 
sumption, of the total value of 2,185,894 pesetas. It also has a library aim¬ 
ing at the diffusion of literary education among country people , and it 
publishes the BoleHn de la Federacion which is concerned with social and 
agricultural questions, supplies, markets* and other matters important to 
the agricultural class. 

The federation of La Rioja has also set up a department for insuring 
against hail. In 1917 the members of 22 syndicates insured their vines for 
a capital sum of 622,873pesetas. Total losses amounted to 38,272 pesetas 
and the maximum assessment, namely 3 % per cent., being made, com¬ 
pensation was given for 56.96 per cent, of the losses incurred. 

The Federacion catolica agraria de Astorga was formed in December 
1913, and in December 1917 it grouped 93 trades-unions. This federation 
has organized lectures (x>nnected with its work in all the centres of popula¬ 
tion in the district, has established experimental and model fields, and has 


(i) See our issue for February 1916, page 43. 
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a cenlnil bank in which there are deposits amounting to 25^>,8i3 pesetas, 
150,991 pesetas being Lhe sum to be ascribed to 1917. During 1917 this 
federation's collective purchases were as follows: manures —1,674,100 ki¬ 
logrammes for 330,980 pesetas ; cattle foods — 310,000 kilogrammes for 
110,780 pesetas; agricultural machinery — 3,434 pesetas ; articles of con¬ 
sumption — 31,932 pesetas ; other purchases — 6,283 pesetas. 

Finally, the Fedemcion agricola Mirobrigeme, which includes 33 syn- 
dycates was rounded in 1909. Its work is to advance the movement for 
agricultural association and to defend the interests of its member institutions 
who pay an annual subscription of 10 pesetas each. It has established a 
popular savings-bank where,the deposits on 31 December 1917 amounted 
to 375,251 pesetas. It had then made loans on personal security up to the 
amount of 195,678 pesetas. 

In April 1918, twenty-two agricultural federations were active in Spain, 
the oldest of them being the Federacio^i agricola Ccdalam-BaLca, (i) founded 
in 1899. 

Agriciiltural Associations. — These associations have, as a rule, been 
constituted under the 1887 law on associations (2). Many of them have 
successfull3’ claimed to be within the scope of the iyo6 law on agiicultural 
syndicates, and have thus come to enjoy the benefits of this law. 

As regards Lhe membership of these associations, this is largest in the 
provinces of Madrid and CasteUdn de la Plana, namely 45,741 and 23,473, 
respctively : and smallest, namely 28 and 48, respective!}*, m the provinces 
of Segovia and Cuenca. The associations wliich ha\'e granted the largest 
sum in loans are those in the province of vSaragossa which have lent 303,963 
pesetas in cash and 93,052 pesetas in kind. The importance of these figures 
is fully realized when it is remembered tliat the farmers' associations, of 
Saragossa only, have 9,766 members altogether. 

Among the agricultural associations those wliich deserve special men¬ 
tion, because of the importance of their work and theii services to farmers, 
are the Asociacion gmieral de Ganaderos del Reino, which has offices in Ma¬ 
drid, the Asociacion de Agricultorcs de Espaiia (3), th(' Asociacion de Labra- 
dores (4) axid the Casa de Ganaderos of Saragossa, and the. Instiluio Agricula 
Catalan de San Isidro of Barcelona. 

AgricuUmal Syndicates. -- These are based on the law of 28 Jan¬ 
uary 1906 and the rules of 16 January 1908 for the application of that law. 
Their form is, as their results show, that most appropriate to the develop¬ 
ment of agricultural association in Spain. 

Agricultural syndicates are especially abundant in the province of 
Burgos which has 181 of them. They are fewest, numbering only two, in 
the province of Cadiz. . 


(1) See out isbue for November 1913, page 19. 

(2) See the article already cited, ** Co-oiieratioii in Spjnish Agriculture 

(3) See our issue for January 1917, pages 

(4) See our issue for July 1915, page 47, 
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The maximum memberships of S3nticlfcates, namely 24,750 and 12,768, are 
found in the provinces of Barcelona and Valencia, respectively ; the corres¬ 
ponding minima, 143 and 252, occur in the respective provinces of Alme- 
ria and Avila. 

In the matter of the resources they secure the unions of the province 
of Tarragona lead, for they number 61 and their resources amount to 
12,344,978 pesetas. In the matter of loans, the lead is taken by the pro¬ 
vince of Saragossa where 98 syndicates have lent their members 207,134 
pesetas in cash and 422,983 pesetas in kind. 

Rural Banks. — The memoir of the Mnistry of Fomento states that a 
campaign had been initiated in Spain for the foundation of these banks 
before the 1906 law as to agricultural S3mdicaves came into force. When 
the banks belong to these unions they are governed by this law and enjoy 
the exemptions and benefits it grants. In all other cases they are formed 
under the general law on associations of 1887 fi). 

The two types of rural banks most usual in Spain are the Raiffeisen and 
the Schultze. 

The province in which rural banks have developed most is that of 
Badajoz where 20 banks have 6,111 members and a capital of 128,027,793 
pesetas (2), to which the value of their real estate and holdings in public 
funds, namely 551,565 pesetas, must be added. These banks had L nt their 
members 1,539,929 pesetas on personal security, 362,161 pesetas secured by 
pledged goods, and 6,009,978 pesetas on mortgages. They had, on i April 
1918, savings deposits amounting to 6,310,870 pesetas. 

Tlfie Economic Soci&Hes of the Country's Friends ,—These societies have 
purely abstract aims, namely the promotion and development of the 
country's wealth in all its aspects by lectures, competitions, shows, etc. 

Thej were among the earliest to be founded, the first of them having 
been constituted at Madrid in 1875. For many years they have acted 
as compulsory advisory* bodies whenever an oflicial measure aimed at the 
increase of public wealth heus been mooted. Of the 46 economic societies 
now'in existence, the most important is that ot Seville whu'hhas 827 mem¬ 
bers. 


(1) See the article ahead/ died, ** Co-operation in Spanish Agricultme 

(2) To undeiPtand this high figure it is necessary to remember that the capital in question 
is one secured by the collective and unlimited liability of the members. In other words, the 
capital of the rural banks of Badajos is representecl by the property owned by their members, 
who are usually rich landowners, as is proved by the fact that the capital of the Rural Bank 
of Fregenal by itself amounts to 20,022,005 pesetas, while that of the five other banks ei^ceeds 
ten millions. 
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DUTCH INDIES. 

RECENT EEGISlvATION AS TO AGRICTJETURAE CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 

by H. M. R. Deopoed. 


sources: 

STKL3BL EN INHOOD VVN D£ VBRORDBNIXG OP DE COdPER.V.TIEV£. VEKEBNIGINGEN (Ofga»£- 
zatton and Regtilatiofis ptouided by the Laws as to Co-openUive SociiUrs). Notes by Dr. 
J. H. Boeke in collaboration with Mr. K. I#. J. Bnthoven. Published by the Popular 
Credit Institution, Batavia, at the State printing-press, iyi8, 

Hvndleidi^tg eq 0B OFRiCHTZM'G VAN* COPPER AXiEVE vcrebnzgxngb::!? voor i^TuiNDERS (Hand¬ 
book astol^ie ConstUtdion of Co-operative Societies among Nutwcs), Ibid., Kjih. 
VBRZAMBLI2TG VAN* VBTTELIJKE VOORSCHRIPTBN BBXBBEBING UBBBBNDB OP C05l*BRATI£VB 
VBRBEN1GBI7GBN', met korte toeUchling op eenlge Jaarvan. — Koempoelen atoeran- 
atoeran oendang-cendang barkenaan dengan perhiiLpotnan-reiUn i CLppn tolongn croioiig 
(Koperasi^, dengan keteiancan pend.ik ata«^ beberapa atoeian itoc [Collection of L^gis- 
ItiUve Rules a*i to Co-operative Societus with shoit nohs on cirtain of thtm, both Dii*ch and 
Malav), Published bj"* the Popular Crctlit Insstitutiou, Albiccht and Co. Piesb, Wd- 
tevreden (Dutch Indies), 191P. 

Recent legislation in the Dutch Indies as to co-operative societies 
is derived dire^y from Dutch legislation. The story oi the latter begins 
in 1874, the year in which the Minister of Justice refused to recognize as 
legal persons co-operative societies founded on the basis of the law of 
22 April 1855 as to bodies having a moral purpose. Co-operation, 
which had hitherto developed progressivdy, was by this sudden innovation 
left without a legal basis, and therefore it was necessary at once to prepare 
a law w'hich would exdude limited liability societies and bodies having a 
moral purpose but limit the devdopment of the growing institutions as little 
as possible. The law which was afterwards approved has in fact this 
character to a striking degree. Although some deputies would have given a 
character rather social than legal to the rules when these were under 
discussion, the indifference of the majority to the moral and economic 
aspect of co-operation was such that the bill approved had a purdy legal 
value. Only the control provided by absolute publicity was rigidly pre¬ 
scribed ; for the rest, “ the fullest liberty was left to the co-oi^erators and 
every form of State intervention was exduded In other words, the 
legislative assembly hesitated to face the sodal problem, and took under 
its care only the interests of non-members of co-operative sodeties, which 
were then of far greater moment to the authorities than the opinion of the 
co-operators as to the prindples of co-operation. The indifference to the 
sodd aspect of the problem is also a result of the very conaderable foun¬ 
dation and management expenses which greatly outwdgh the fiscal pri¬ 
vileges of exemption from the stamp and registration duties. (In Hoi- 
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land the foundation of a society involves the expenditure of from 70 to 
135 florins ; in the Indies the notary’s deeds cost 15 florins ; the other 
costs are fixed by special, somewhat high tariffs.) The system estab¬ 
lished by the law does not contemplate a granting of subsidies to co-opera¬ 
tion nor any form of State control. When however the proposal to sub¬ 
sidize the banks of co-operative agricultural credit was approved in 1898 
by a relatively weak majority, the fundamental idea of the law was un¬ 
doubtedly \dolated. It cannot however be said that the principle was 
entirely abandoned. The subsidies are granted only to the banks of 
agricultural credit, to the exclusion of all other co-operative associations, 
and they never exceed 10,000 florins a year; special officials to inspect 
or assist the societies were not nominated and the State never did active 
propaganda work. On the whole faith was kept with the principle that 
the government should confine itsdf to making co-operation possible, and 
that the management of the associations instituted should remain with 
those interested. The State did not wish to assume the task of i)opulatizing 
co-operative principles and renounced aU right of intervention, and could 
not therefore supervise the management of the co-oi)erative societies. 

We have now explained the aim of the Dutch law on co-operative so¬ 
cieties, the system it introduced, and the main lines of the corresponding 
system in the Indies. 

In Holland the system yielded good results. The government judged 
that the people were fit to manage the co-operative movement directly 
and develop it regularly, and results corresponded to expectations. 

Starting from the same point of view wdiere natives were concerned, 
the Director-of Justice proposed in 1910 to apjffy the Dutch law to the 
Indies. The governor asked for the opinion of the “ adviser ” of the Po¬ 
pular Credit Institution, w'ho expressed himself very clearly. The com¬ 
munal administration provides, he stated, for one part of the social in¬ 
terests of the native population, being especially adai)ted to satisfying 
the general needs of those within its sphere. Indej^endently of such com¬ 
munal association, societies exist which are fonned for the guardianship 
of private interests and are mutual or limited liability societies in form. 
If these societies do not acquire a large imijortance and limit their activity 
to villages, parochial patriotism and public opinion are enough b\' them¬ 
selves to make the members fulfil their obligations, and no one is conscious 
of a need for incorporation. For these small bodies a law' on co-operation 
has therefore no interest. But the question is very different in the case 
of wider associations which are active beyond the narrow confines of their 
villages. Legislation of the kind would be very profitable to these. But 
it should not be legislation on the native plan which would give a co-opera¬ 
tive society the right to take paddy-fields and palm-groves as security, 
as the rich villagers do individually. What indeed would remain of a 
mah cultivator’s agricultural capital if the wealthiest men could combine 
in order to become possessed of the land of their debtors, almost by 
surprise? 

^loreover a native ofiicial is not usually competent to deal with the 
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frequently difiScult points which arise in large co-operative societies in 
connection with the inteq^retation of rules and financial matters. If 
co-operation were based on European law. the small communal unions 
would be exduded, which would be no great loss since their interests mostly 
do not go beyond their own circle and are cared for by local public opin¬ 
ion. One member could represent a society before the native judge. 
In the case of more important disputes the societies would feel a need to 
possess legal personality in order that they might avail themsdves of 
European law. Equality before the law would be the ideal equality 
between the two races which live together in the Indies. 

Eollowii:^ on these recommendations, the government of the Indies 
brought before the Dutch government in September a bill which was 
not approved until April 1915 nor applied until i August 1916. 

On the basis of this law every association is able to constitute itsdf a 
body having a moral purpose or a co-operative society. In both cases the 
legal personality acquired is regulated on the European s^'stem, and the right 
to deal with business .under native law is not conceded. Thus, a co-opera¬ 
tive society may not acquire lands owned by a native or take them as 
security, and may take them on lease only in accordance with the regulation 
as to agricultural leases. Although co-operative societies are stiU constituted 
in the Indies in accordance ^\ith the royal decree of 1870 as to bodies 
having a moral purpose (a society of native tobacco-growers in the 
" Preanger Regentschappen ” was recognized to be such a body by the 
government on 31 December 1917) the prodsions of this decree are so 
vague that the new law on co-oi)erative societies is far x^referable to it. 

The foundation of a co-operative society in accordance with the 
royal decree of 1915 takes place by means of a notary's deed, which must 
be approved by the government and is deposited in the office of the court 
and published in the Javasche Courant and in two local newspapers, one 
Dutch and one Malay. It is wdl that the government approvi should 
precede the notary's deed, and that a competent person, such as the ad¬ 
viser of the “ Poi)ular Credit Institution ", shoiild be consulted. The 
deed of foundation should contain: (i) the name of the association — to 
include the adjective co-operative " and an indication of its object — 
and its address; (2) the names, addresses and trades of the founders; 
(3) the sum which Unfits the UabiUty of each member; (4) the rules to which 
the management and the system of supervising the association's activity 
are subject; (5) the association s term of duration which may not exceed 
thirty years but can be prolonged; (6) the date at which the business 
year begins: (7) conditions of the admission and resignation of members. 
Rules must also be laid down with regard to the rights of the general meet¬ 
ing, tlie distribution of profits, the possibility of extending the sphere of 
activity even to indude non-members, the right to vote, etc. 

The management of a co-operative society must compile a Ust of 
members, to receive the signature of the district magistrate, and to be 
kept up to date day by day and freely placed at the disposal of aU who 
ask for it. This list affords the sole proof of a member's status as such. 
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Every new member must therefore sign it, presenting a deed obtained 
from a notary, and a document signed by an official of the management, 
whether a European or a native. The official keeps a copy of the docu¬ 
ment. The price of the original and of each copy is 0.50 franc. 

The management of the association is appointed by the members, 
not necessarily from among themselves. In ca.se of negligence —delays 
in tire administtative practice, in keeping the list of members, etc. — the 
management may be condemned to pay a fine, limited to a minimum of 
I franc and a maramum of 50 francs. 

In a co-operative society the larger powers are entrusted to the gen¬ 
eral meeting, this state of affairs being an indirect result of the provision 
that the competency of the management is revokable at any moment, 
and that one fifth of the members can summon a general meeting even 
against the will of the management. It is advisable to have the min¬ 
utes of general meetings kept, for resolutioas are thus defined, and the 
members have a means of controlling the management's execution of re¬ 
solutions. Besides appointing the management, the general meeting 
must examine its actions, either directly or by means of a permanent com¬ 
mittee. The law gives a first place to the necessity that the acts of the 
management should be proved to have been justified. Einandal results 
must be communicated not only tu members but also to non-members, the 
report bdng depotited at the office of the district court where it can be sear 
by all men. If a co-operative society asks for a special inspection the 
inspectors must be nominated by the members, not necessarily from their 
own number. 

Every member of a co-operative society is personally liable for all 
the society’s eigagements, but the extent of his liability is not defined 
by the law. A caE is made upon this liatnlity by the society's conditions 
only in the case of the dissolution or failure of the society. The effect 
varies with the provisions of the rules and can be nil if the rules limit 
liability to paid-up caintal. Members of the past year are also liable what¬ 
ever may have been the cause of their ceating to bdong to the society — 
resignation, death, expulsion. 

A co-operative society may cease to exi.st: (i) because the general 
meeting resolves, in conformity with the rules, to dissolve (to prevent 
a fiouriddng sodety from dissolving in order to divide its catutal and re¬ 
serve, it is wdl to provide in the rules that in case of a dissolution all as¬ 
sets go to a sodal institution); (2) because its term of duration has ended; 
(3) because there have come to be absolutely no members (an association 
continues while there is one member); (4) because the magistrate de¬ 
prives the sodety of l^al personality in consequence of a breach of law; 
(5) because the sodety has failed. 

Since the law of the Dutch Indies on co-operative sodeties is of re¬ 
cent date and is bdng applied in a very critical time it is not yet possi¬ 
ble to judge of its effects. 
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ITALY. 

COI^I^ECTIVR IvEASES IN THE PROVINCES OF PARMA, 
BOLOGNA AND FERRARA AND IN LOMBARDY. 

SOURCES: 

1^0 SVIGUPPO DRLGV cooPERAZio^ AGRICOEA PARMEVSE {The Development Oi Parmesan Aeiri- 
cultural —Report to the Provincial Congre«4s of Agricultural I.abouters, 

10 March 1919. Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the Pro\ince of 
Parma. Parma, Tifiogtafia Coop. Parraense, 1910. 

PROSPBTXO STATISTICO DELLE SOemrA agricole ADERENTI .\LLA FEDERAZIOXE PROVINCIALS 
DBLLB AFFITX.VNZE COLLBTTIVB AL 31 DiCBBCBRi: 1918. {Statistical Reici&o of AgricfUtutal 
Socicftes belongi 7 hg to the Provincial FeUrathon of Collective Leasckolders on 31 December 
101^}. lu BilleHino ijll'IslUuto provinciate ai assistense sociaU d% Bergamo. lieigaiuu^ 
No. 12, December 

CONSORZIO PROVINCIVLE BOLOGNESE DELLE COOPERATIVE AGRICOIC: DATI SXATISTXCI AL 
3X DiCEMBRr ifjrS. {Tiolognfse Ptovincial ConsoiHwn of Agricultural Cooptrahve So- 
CiC^ic^: Staiivtiral Data to 31 December iqrS . In La Coopciazionc Agricola. Bologna^ 
No. IQ’.'O, I October 1918. 

Boll\ (G Intone)* l,e cooperative rli pioduzione aararia {Co-operative Societies jor Agtuultvral 
Ptoduchon). FJoieiice, 1912.. 

In our issue tor 1918 we showed the origin and general character 
of the collective leases of Italy which are a characteristic manifestation 
of agricultural co-operation, and we dwelt especially on the societies 
holding such leases which have been constituted by the labourers of 
Emilia, and which are the most interesting on account of their form and the 
results to which they attain. We examined in particular the organization 
of collective leaseholding societies in the provinces oi Reggio Emilia, Ra¬ 
venna. Parma and Bologna. Afterwards, in our number for August of 
the same year, we dealt with the similar societies of the provinces of 
Modena, Mantua and Sicily. We will now give more lecent information 
as to the collective leaseholding societies in the i>roviuce5 of Parma and 
Bologna and some data as to collective leases in Lombardy. 

§ I. The coi,i.ioci'ivR i^i^asictoi^ding sociftibs of thb provincb 

OF PARMA. 

The collective leaseholding societies in this province, as in aU the 
Emiliaii provinces generally, originated’ in the necessity of finding an 
effective remedy tor the unemployment which emigration did not lessen (i). 
To assist the struggle against unemployment, rendered acute in recent 

(i) ANTomo Bizzozerg . Le agiftanze collettive pci assicurare il pane e il lasoro agU umiHj 
Unione Idle Oittedre Aiubwianti di AgriciUtura Italiane, Opn^colo di propaganda No. i. 
Parma, Tip. Pelati, 19x7. 
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years by the diminution of public works, is the chief aim of the societies. 
Although they are all of recent date the^’^ have already attained to such 
a considerable degree of development as wo think it well, for the sake of 
the principle involved, to describe in aU its details, taking as our btisis 
the data collected by the local federation. The examination of results 
obtained will suffice to give a correct idea of the possibilities of this system 
of co-operativel}’ farming land by associations ot agricultural labourers, 
and ot the advantages of extending it and encouraging it b^^ adequate 
means. 

We will first see in the following table what societies of the kind in 
question had arisen in this province, and what were their membership 
and the value of their capital and reserve funds and of their live and other 
stock on 31 December 1918. 

Tabde I. — Collective Leaseholding Societies 
in the Province of Parma. 



Date 

Mem- 

Capital and 

Capital 

MacUneii ' 

Situation 

Name 

her- , 

reserve 


and 

build- 


lucoxpor- 
I ation I 

1 

ship 

funds 

Uve btock 

implements | 

lugs 




lixas* i 

liras 1 

liras 

liras 

BorgoSan Donnino , 

I VAgncola j 25r-2-i9i7| 

158 

40»5S4*35 

51,691.37! 

32,444.74! 


Busseto. . . . . ' 

' VAvvenire I 

26| 

3,486-14 

71,950.00 

27400.00I 

— 

Colomo. , . . 

Laioro e agncola i 11-8-1902 

4201 

3(^04aoo| 

54,877.00 

8,ooaoo 

— 

Pontauelle . . 

131-12-1907 

88o| 

112,412.631 

332,4oaoo 

47,75a.89' 

i^doo- 

XUtvadese . . 

1 

^ 13-12-19x2 

29 

8,205.71 

76,500.00 

4,6oaoo| 

— 

Slasa. 

1 > s 1 3X-I-X9XO 

126 

40,120.00; 

105,950.00 

25,913.401 

23,500 

Soragna. 

1 Sempre avaiUi '■ 25r<&-i9X7| 


14,284.72 

251^x0.00 

66,948.001 

9,200 

Fontandlato . . . 

VEmancipazume 23-6-19x8 




— 


Ronfiocampocaneto 

Xm PraieUanza j 26-8-1917 






San Fxospeio Farm. 

VEmanctpatrice | 3-XX-1918 







Totals.. .1 

1,2381 

249,133-55 

945,178 37 

233,059.03 

46^300 


The co-o‘erative societies of Borgo San Bonnino, Busseto, Colomo, 
Pontauelle, Ravadose, Sissa, Soragna and Ronco-Campo-Caneto held on 
lease altogethei on the aforesaid date 3,812 biolche fi), or 1,174.4772 
hectares of land, for a total annual rent of 230,544 liras. The co-operative 
society of Fontanella managed seven faims (997 biolche), that of Soragna 
five farms (867 biolche), those of Colorno and Sissa four farms each (458 
and 345 biolche, respectively), and those of Borgo San Donnino, Busseto, 
Ravadese and Ronco-Campo-Caneto two farms each (190, 499, 260 and 

(i) The Parmesan hi/^/rais equal to 3,081 square metres 
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ig6 biolche, respectively). These tarms were owned by religious founda¬ 
tions, communes or individuals. 

As regards both their administration and book-keeping and their 
technique these co-operative societies, as appears from the report we 
cite among the sources of this article, work excellently. This is thanks 
to the efforts of those directing them who, in their leisure from private 
duties, have shown ability of no common order in overcoming difficulties 
due to the war, and thanks also to the supervision exercised by the Pro¬ 
vincial Federation, the Office of Inspection of Parma and the Office of 
Agricultural Assistance of Bologna. 

The societies are provided with mechanical ploughs and presses, 
threshing machines, etc. and neglect nothing to secure the cultivation of 
the land according to the dictates of modem agricultural science. 

The farms have undivided management, only a very small number 
adopting the system of distributing profits in kind. 

Financial resources are furnished by the Istitiito Nazionaledi Credito 
per la Cooperazione in the form of loans secured by a lien on harvests 
and live and other stock. In 1918 these grants reached a million liras 
and this year that amount will be almost doubled. 

These co-operative societies are now organizing their book-keeping 
and management departments in a form suited to their development, 
regardlcssly of the consequent increased expenditure. They are well 
aware that the good working of each society depends above all on the good 
working of its managing and book-keeping departments. Balance-sheets 
and budgets are made out with strictness and great care, the value of 
the live stock liable to accident and sickness being placed as low as 
possible, and sums being set on one side with which to meet eventual losses 
or to increase the capital and reserve fund. 

The distribution of profits is so regulated that the highest percentage 
of them is paid into the reserve and thrift funds, the percentage paid on 
members* shares being proportionately less. 

The high wages paid and the expenses incurred as above did not 
prevent a considerable net profit from being shown at the closure of the 
years 1917 and 1918, as appears from the following tables in which the 
various categories of the expenditure of the societies, the vaiious crops 
they grew and the financial results they obtained are shown, supplying 
the elements of a definite and sure estimate of their working. 

In 1916 the Parmesan collective leaseholding societies held alto¬ 
gether an area of 1043 biolche, which rose to 1188 biolche in 1917, 2217 
in 1918 and 3346 in 1919, and wiU reach more than 4000 biolche in 1920 
in virtue of the new leases already obtained by the co-operative sodelies 
of Fontanelle, Roncocampocaneto and Soragno together with the current 
leases. 

However the societies are still far from disposing of an area which 
will allow then to ensure continuous employment to all their members, 
for whom, if a minimum average of 8 biolche were assigned to each, at 
least 9904 biolche of land would be needed. This is leaving out of account 



























Tabus IV. — Yield and Profits in 1918 . 
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TabI/B V. — Expenditure and Losses in 1918. 
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the agricultural co-operative societies of Fontanelkto and San Prospero 
Parmense which have not yet found any farm on which to start their 
enterprise. 

In 1917, 352 biolche were planted in wheat and produced altogether 
1434.41 quintals, or an average of 4.08 quintals per hiolca or'14 quintals 
per hectare, 176 biolche were planted in maize and produced alto¬ 
gether 1065.78 quintals, or an average of 6.5 quintals per biolca or 20 quin¬ 
tals per hectare. 

The loUowing areas were cultivated in 1918; 734 hectares, planted 
in wheat, yielded altogether 3576.58 quintals or an average of 4.87 quin¬ 
tals a biolca or 16 quintals a hectare; 273 hectares planted in maize 
3delded 1761.74 quintals or an average of 6.45 quintals a biolca or 21 quin¬ 
tals a'hectare. It is noted that the scarce production of grain in 1917 
depended entirely on the unfavourable season. It surpassed the normal 
average 

Milk was, on the other hand, produced abundantly, the yield being 
1483.75 quintals in 1917 and 2266.54 qtiintals in 1918. 

The most notable yield was that of forage crops. 

If the value of the quantity of forage sold and of the quantity existing 
when the balance-sheet was closed be added to the value of the milk and 
of the gross profits on live stock, which consumed the greater part of the 
forage, we obtain the following figures: 


Milk Forage Profits Total 

Year ^ stock _ 

— liras liras liras Uias 

1917 . 39 . 939-33 + 46,380.56 -f 109,614.67 = 195 , 934-56 

1918 .,99.354-87 + 103,144.17 + 259,528.13 = 462,027.17 


Thus from the live stock inventoried in 1918 as worth altogether 
945,178.37 liras, the valuation being far below the requisitioning price, 
gross profits of 358,883 Hras, including the value of the milk, were ob¬ 
tained. 

The greatest item of expenditure was labour wliich in 1917 cost 
185,291.39 liras, that is an average of 166 liras a hiolca, and in 1918 cost 
565,035.92 liras or an average of 254.86 liras a biolca. In this connection 
the report we have already cited states that it would be well if menibers, 
instead of insisting on over high wages, aimed at raising their society’s 
capital to its maximum, thus consolidating and extending the co-operative 
movement: the collective leaseholding societies should prepare for the 
industrialization of agriculture, and for this it is necessary to attend above 
all to milk production and the cultivation of crops having an industiial 
character, like tomatoes, beetroot, etc., in order that afterwards the so¬ 
cieties may be able, with the support of co-operative consumers’ and la¬ 
bourer’ societies, to instal, in the general interest of consumers, the pro¬ 
per cheesemaking and other factories In other words the societies 
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should become the natiiral suppliers of co-operative selling, and should 
therefore also attend to viticulture, horticulture and the cultivation of 
secondary crops. 

As we have already said, these societies united in a provincial federa¬ 
tion which constituted itself in legal form on ig December 1917 in order 
to give to the movement a homogeneous direction and the maximum de¬ 
velopment. To reach this end the federation adopted the course of pro¬ 
moting the formation of new co-operative societies, ensuring to the fede¬ 
rated societies an ample basis of credit, supervising and directing them 
as regarded their administration and their book-keeping, and pushing 
them to undertake the industries connected with agriculture by installing 
cheese factories, wine-cellars, other factories and warehouses, and to un¬ 
dertake all other enterprise advisable in view of the increase of the farms 
and the conditions of the market. 

The first act of the federation, which became active on i May 1918, 
was to join the Trading Agency of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
which had arisen in Bologna and aimed at suppl3dng its member co-ope¬ 
rative societies with machines, implements, maiiures and other articles of 
good quality as cheaply as possible. It subsequently joined the Nation 
al Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies which has recently 
become active. 

The provincial federation is financed by the contributions of com¬ 
munes, commissions on purchases and the federal subscriptions. Par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy are the contributions of the communes of SanTaz- 
zaro, Roccabianca, Soragna and Sissa. Total purchases and sales in 1918 
amounted to more than a million liras. Purchases made on behalf of the 
federated co-operative societies (tractors, seeds, lubricating oil, petrol, 
etc.) amounted to 203,092.55 litas. 

The financial position of the federation improves constantly, so that 
it will soon be able to discharge a fcir more effective task than that it has 
hitherto undertaken. It counts on numerous forces which can give the 
maximum contribution of energy to the development of agricultural 
co-operation, which in Parma, as our data show, is rapidly organizing and 
strengthening itself. 


§ 3 . Coi^neCTIVB I,BASBH 0 I<DIN 0 SOCIBTIBS IN THB PROVINCB 
OB BOI,OGNA. 

The effort to ensure to the agricultural labourers' associations the di¬ 
rect management of farms on lands belong to corporations, and particu¬ 
larly to religious foundations, meets in this province with satisfactory 
results, thanks to the work done for this object by the Provincial Consor¬ 
tium of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Bologna. This consortium 
was founded in 1911, when it comprised nine societies, and it promoted, 
between 1915 and 1918, the condtusion of leases of 71 farms, having 
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a total area ot 5,673 tomature (i) and pa3dng a total annual rent of 
227,822 Kras. 

In the case of 14 faims the leases were from i November 1915, in that 
of 26 farms from i Novembei 1916, in that of xo farms from x November 
1917 and in that of 21 farms from i November 1918. 

In the course of this work the consortium had to overcome difficul¬ 
ties of various kinds and strong prejudices, especially at the beginning 
of the movement, and to withstand the competition of individual lease¬ 
holders. 

As a result of the leases concluded, the number of the co-operative 
societies belonging to the consortium rose from 9 in 1911 to 17 at the end 
of 1918. We reproduce, regarding them, the data in Table VII which 
refer to 31 December 1918. 

On 31 December 1918 the consortium and its 17 member societies 
farmed altogether 9,000 tomature or 1,870 hectares. Besides provid 
ing credit for its members* insurance, the consortium was also ac¬ 
tive in the field of collective purchase, buying material useful to agricul¬ 
ture, and its purchases of this kind included in 1918 moie than 400,000 
Kras* worth of goods and machinery. It has an office in which books are 
kept for societies who do not command the necessary means for doing 
this for themselves. 

It is anticipated that the number ot adherent societies will tliis year 
reach 30, thir membership being about 10,000. There is indeed no district 
or commune, especially in the lower part of the province, in which agri¬ 
cultural co-opeiative societies do not arise side by side with the labourers' 
leagues. In the commune of Budrio, where there were already three co-ope- 
rati\e societies enroUed in the consortium, other five have been foimed, 
namely at Bagnarola one of coloni and tenants and another of labourers, 
at Mezzolara one of coloni and tenants, at Vedrana one of labourers and 
at Budrio one of labourers. Both at Castel d'Aigile and at Castenaso a 
co-operative society has been formed which is open to agricultural labourers 
of every category. At Castelmaggiore, where there was already a labour¬ 
ers' co-operative society, another of colom and tenants has been formed. 
A labourers' co-operative agricultural society has arisen at Granarola, a 
similar metayers* and tenants' society at BentivogKo. 

Other agricultural co-operative societies are in course of formation 
at Gastello di SerravaUe, Grevalcore and Borgo Panigale. 

In 1921 the leases wiK fallin, in eighteen communes, of land of the 
principal reKgious foundations covering an area of about 7000 tomature 
or nearly 2000 hectares. The consortium is now preparing to apply for 
this land, which is now largely farmed by business men, on behalf of its 
members societies. 


(i) IBologticse iornaftirabi equal to 20S0 square metres, and 5673 tonxatiixe Uierefoxe 
correspond to 1,179.9*? 10 hectares. See La Cooperaztone Agricola, Bologna, No. 20-31, 15 Nov¬ 
ember 191P. 
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Tabi,^ VII. — Collective Leaseholding 
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No. of nxembeis 

Capital 
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Date 
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Name 

Situation 
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11 




foi nation 
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Total 
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0* 
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1 

1 
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& 

Hras 

Ihas 




■ 






Socle- 




Oonsortinm of Provincial 



■ 

Z9I2 





ties 

11.642 



Ague. Co-op. Societies. 

Bobgna 

89 Ap. 

X9XZ 





X 7 

I 










Pei- 




Agxic, and IfiSyaox Co-op. 
Society,. 

Anzda Qm, 

zoBeb. 

19x0 

- 

207 

— 

- 

- 

sons 

207 

207 

35 

7,245 

Produc. and I^lxnir Co* 
op. Society. 

S. Venanzio G. 

24 Nov. 

1906 

1907 

381 

- 

- 

- 

381 

x,ta4 

10 

XX,240 

Agr. Co-op. Society * * * 

S. Pietro C. 

x8 Nov. 

1906 

1907 

690 

— 

— 


690 

690 

5 

3450 

Bndiio Co-op* Society. . 

Maddal. dl C. 

30 Jan. 

1915 

19X6 


7 

34 


3 * 

3 x 

zoo 

3,100 

Agric. Co-op. Sodety . . 

8. Agata BoL 

5 Jan. 

19x5 

19X6 

_ 


2 X 

1 

IX 

XI 

IOC 

Z,IOO 

Agrk; Co-opb Society . . 

Calcara 

15 Nov, 

1914 

X9I7 

*5 

19 

z6 

... 

60 

130 

20 

2,500 

Agric Co-op. Society . • 

Minerbio 

20 Dec 

1914 

1917 

57 

.... 

14 


72 

363 

10 

3,630 

Agric Co-op. Sodcey • . 

S.Gior|^diP. 

29 Nov. 

1914 

19X7 



8 

.... 

15 

X 5 

xoo 

1400 

Agtic Co-op. Sodety .. 

Baiicella 

19 March 1916 

19X7 

33 

0 

6 

Mi 

4 * 

73 

xo 

730 

'Agile. Co-op. Society . , 


25 March Z906 

1907 

800 

— 


M. 

800 

3»»30 

xo 

32,300 

Agik. Co-op. Society , « 

Altedo 

xSPOb. 

Z906 

1906 

734 

1 

... 

M. 

734 

x,46B 

xo 

14,680 

Agile Co-op, Society . • 

Fiumazzo 

X5 Aug. 

1916 

19X8 

I 

3 

9 

_ 

13 

61 

30 

1,830 

Agric Co-c^. Society . . 

Bologna 

zOct 

19x6 

1918 

56 

— 

- 

— 

56 

56 

20 

Z,I 20 

Totals . . . 





2,984 

38 

88 

z 

3 .x« 



96,167 


§ 3. Coi^I^ieCTIVK i^isasehoming societies in the province 
OP perrara. 

If the agricultural co-operative movement in the province of Ferrara 
has not yet attained to a development equal to the importance of this 
province, it has yet entered on a course which gives good hopes for its 
future (1). The first efforts of agricultural co-opemtion which met with 
success, in virtue of the spirit of discipline of the labouring class or 
the technical capacity of the leaders, go back to 1905 and were made in 
the commune of Bondeno. 

Three co-operative societies were constituted, namely the Bondeno 
production and labour society; the Pilastri (Bondeno) Co-operative Union 
of Production, Uabour and Consumption; and the " Ever Forward ” 
agricultural co-oi>eTative society {Cooperativa Agricola Sempre Avanti) of 
Gavello (Bondeno). 

(i) See Giuseppe BASDStLim; La Cooperazione agricola nel Ferrarese in Cooperazione 
B MaiuaMliL a^atie, Supplement to I Campi, Rome, No. 2, lUjarch 1919. 
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Soci^ies in the Promnce of Bologna. 


1 

1 

liras 

Funds 

Total 

capital 

and funds 

Uras 

Yield 

Results 

last 5ear 

liras 

Area cultivated 
(Tornature) 

Bate of 

balance-sheet 

e Ordinary 
i reserve 

Is 

liras 

liras 

1 

Yalne in 

liras 

j| 

|1 

Total 

8,680 

38.86 

- 

[ 

1 xi,63a36 

19x8 

7,713 

495 - 8 i 

103 

— 

X03 

31-12-19x8 

' 5.319 

2,088,67 

— 

2,159.23 

21492.90 

19x8 

111,481 

1,102.12 

456 

445 

90X 

3X-X2-19X8 

1 

0 » 

22,356.80 

— 

— 

33 , 596 A> 

19x8 

152,630 

2,493.0a 

350 

— 

330 

31-X2-19x9 

3.430 

2^4.65 

— 

28,47242 

33,776.26 

1918 

361,044 

12,941.56 

8x1 

— 

8II 

3i-xa-i9i8 

2,650 

2,268.75 

V68.75 


3,437.60 

19x8 

9,626 

1.563.77 

73 

520 

593 

31-112-1918 

960 

89540 

— 

— 

1.99542 

— 

— 

477 ,X 9 

— 

2,236 

1,236 

3X-XO-19X8 

2,254 

61 — 

— 

8,382.10 

i 2 , 66 x-' 

1918 

1 9,953 

754.59 

82 

240 

922 

31-10-19x8 

2.266 

20.60 

— 

— 

3.650.60 

19x8 

— 

6.37 

— 

226 

226 

31-X0-1918 

1,400 

439.74 

— 

— 

2 , 939-74 

19x8 

22,439 

1,184.76 

90 

65 
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3X-10-19X8 

604 

137.08 

— 

— 

867.68 

— 

107446 

3436.32 

963 

272 

2,434 

31-10-1918 

26,560 

5,420.92 

— 

— 

37,720.92 

1918 

400,000 

15,283.40 

1,000 

— 

1,000 

3X-X2-X918 

11,389 

5,300.26 

— 

— 

19^980.26 

19x8 

276,374 

1,720.19 

602 

232 

733 

3X-12-0C918 

2,530 

— 


— 

1,830— 


59,642 

2,527.01 

273 

65 

338 

3 r-xa-i 9 i 8 

493 

112— 

— 

— 

1,23a — 

19x8 

*7,319 

332.85 

30 

— 

30 

3Z-X0-19X8 

72 , 3>3 

39,865,55 

*,168.75 

1 

1 

*67,852.94 


*,524.996 

44,209.55 

4.833 

3,799 

8,632 



The first of these, which is the oldest and arose in 1905, manages font 
holdings having an area of 196 hectares for which it pajrs to the landowner, 
the Bondeno Hospital, a tent of 50,891 liras, and whence it obtains an 
annual gross 3deld of 50,000 liras. Its membership is 1384. 

The Pilastre Co-operative Union of Production, labour and Consump¬ 
tion, formed in 1908, has three holdings having a total area of 99.57 
tares for which it pays a rent of 21,^00 liras and whence it draws a gross 
yield of about 180,000 liras. Its membership is 257. 

The “ Ever Forward " co-operative society of Gavello arc^ in 1913, 
and has two holdings of a total area of 99.47 hectares for which it pays 
a rent of 20,484 liras and whence it obtains an average gross yield of 
195,000 litas. It has 92 members. 

When the figures regarding these sodeties are examined it appears 
that they have within a few 3rears reached a conaderable devdopment, 
important moreover because of agricultural innowitions introduced and 
new depatures taken. In 1915 they won a prize from the lifinistry of 
Agriculture in a competition for wheat for sowii^ and also from the^ Fer 
larese Itinerant lectureship on Agriculture in a calf breedingcompetition. 
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The treatment ol hemp, the threshing of wheat and drainage are ac¬ 
complished by machinery belonging to the societies, who also use a motor 
tractor for ploughing. 

Last year these societies attained to the excellent result of producing 
260 quintals of a kind of sowing wheat renowned for its yield and its 
resistance to blights. 

These results appear the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that societies of this kind are constituted by cultivators who hold no land, 
and whose boldness, perseverance and modem and liberal views have 
brought them to prosperity, 

§ 4. COWSCMVB I,BASBHOI,DING SOOBTIBS IN WMBARDY, 

It has been seen that the collective leaseholding societies in Emilia 
and Roimagna arose out of the necessity of finding a remedy for the un¬ 
employment unmitigated by emigration, and that they hold farms of which 
the management is collective and the labour is suppHed by the members 
in turn, the latter always being more numerous than the farms require. 
But in Upper Lombardy, as in Sicily, they originated in the necessity for 
diminating the speculating middleman or fiUahile, whose influence on rents 
was frequently deplored. The fiUabili conform to two types (i): in Lower 
Lombardy a ftttabiletsk.es on lease for a term of from g to 12 years exten¬ 
sive properties which he manages and faims on his own account, according 
to the principles of large-<scale farming, availing himself of the labour 
of the peasants established on the land, who are paid partly in kind and 
partly in cash, and also, on occasion, of casual labour. 

The fittabile of Upper Lombardy, on the other hand, while he rents 
large areas does not introduce farming on a large scale. He divides his 
leasehold into lots which he cedes to so many ooloni, as rent-paying tenants 
or metayers, and these coloni are independent among themselves although 
sabject to his supervision. 

While much of the reputation of agricultural Lombardy is owed 
to the various forms of the activity of ftttabili of these two kinds, the fact 
cannot be overlooked that they have in some cases been guilty of abuses. 
The large capitalist leaseholder who cjaimot escape from the necessity of 
paying to his landowner a considerable rent, raised by competition at 
every renewal of the lease, and of investing the large capital which long 
leases and enterprising and reformed agriculture demand, is often in¬ 
fluenced to reduce the price of labour to the minimum, taking advantage 
of the competition of the labouring classes on the labour market, and, in 
the case of peasants bound to the soil, exacting from them Tn gviTniifn 
returns for a very scanty recompense accompanied by the obligation to 
render very burdensome services. 

The relations between employer and employed being thus disturbed 
and the balance between the two factors of prduction destroyed, the 

(i) O. Moltfni: Gli affiti collctiivt e la loro imporianza soeiale, Ifilan, 1901. 
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coloniale system of caltivation entered on a crisis which, particularly in 
the Upper Milanese district, culminated in two phases, a violent phase 
constituted by the agrarian agitation of 1901-3, and a peaceful but more 
serious phase manifested in the abandonment of the soil. 

On the other hand, the neighbourhood of Milan, and the coniparisor 
a peasant is drawn to make between the conditions of his own life 
and of that of industrial woikers, caused the disappearance of the colono 
of the old type, changing him into a modem labourer who wishes to obtain 
the maximum payment for his labour together with the fullest independence 
and the most scmpulous equality between his duties and rights and those 
of his employer. 

To obtain these results it was however necessary that the labourer 
should again come into more direct contact with the landowner, from 
whom the intervention of the speculating middlemon had separated him, 
and that, holding his land from the owner directly, he should retain for 
hinoiself that supplement of rent which had gone to the profit of the man 
who had let him his holding. This was an aim that it seemed easier for 
a body of organized peasants than for a single labourer to reach. Such 
body, taking the place of the fittahile, could take the land over from the 
owner directly, paying a rent and itself retaining the entire profits. 

In this way the collective leaseholding societies arose in I/ombardy. 
They began in 1886 with the experiment of Staguo I,ombaido (Cremona), 
loUowed in 1887 by the Agricultural Co-operative Society of Calvenzano 
(Bergamo) and in 1897 by the Catholic Rural Bank of Ca'de Soresini (Cre¬ 
mona). After 1903, a time in which various strikes gave definiteness 
to the peasants' wish to einanicipate themselves from the middleman 
fiUabile, thevSc societies spread. 

Catholic leaseholaing societies and unacnomiua.-ional leaseholding so¬ 
cieties tending to be socialistic or neutral are to be distinguished from 
each other. 

The Catholic leaseholding societies, which are the most numerous, 
aim at concluding the most economic and social form of lease, the direct 
lease of a small holding, " as being that which, strengthened by landlord- 
ship, ensures the collaboration of classes, and can restore the conception 
and lunction of Christianity to property ” (i). Societies of this kind are 
in most cases constituted in the form of civil societies having unlimited 
liability. Other leaseholding societies take the form of co-operative so¬ 
cieties, collective in name. 

The civil societies, on the model of the society of the ProU Conta’- 
dim of Castel Ceireto and Battaglie which was formed in Treviglio in 1901, 
take farms on lease for nine or more rarely for twelve years, in order to 
farm them directly, using scientific and modern agricultural me¬ 
thods. 

Rents vary with area and productivity, and often include the price 

(x) Ambkoozo PoRTALUPPi: VafflUo colleUivo. Cmtcetlo « norm pratiihe. Xteviglio, 
Hessagi, X9XX. 
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of the dwellings of the colo>ii, which in other cases are separately rented 
by the peasants. 

The landowner also generally exacts, as a security for the pa3^ment 
of the annual rent, a cautionary deposit which varies, in accordance with 
the society's financial position and therefore of the credit it enjoys, from 
half to double the sum of a year's rent. 

Side by side with the Catholic leaseholding societies there fllourish 
the socialistic or neutral peasants' societies whose origin dates back to 
the movement of resistance which defined itself among the Lombard peas¬ 
ants with the risings of 1901. Among these societies the Agricultural 
Co-operative Society of Calvenzano, already mentioned, is particularly 
interesting, and boasts of a long existence and of a*very remarkable 
organization and prosperity. 

We will briefly sketch its organization. It was legally constituted 
in 1887, for a term of 50 years which can be prolonged by a resolution of 
its members' meeting, and it has the form of a co-operative, joint-stock 
company. Its aims^ are the development of the agricultural industry 
and the welfare of its members, to be attained by co-operation. 

Since it makes no special political profession, any labourer can be 
a mernber, whether man or woman, if he be eighteen years old, if his ap¬ 
plication for membership have been accepted by the managing committee, 
and if he have subscribed for at least one share (to be paid up within a 
period of five years) and have paid the entrance fee which may not exceed 
50 liras. It is superfluous to state that such conditions give an extra- 
ordmary stimulus to the entrance even of the poorest peasants into the 
society, 

^ The status of member is lost, his shares lapsing, when a man for 
justifiable causes resigns fro the society or when he is excluded from it 
for reasons involving dishonour or prejudice to the interests of the society 
(^ch as his unauthorized practising on his own account of one of the forms 
of the society s industrial activity). There is appeal to the arbitration 
board from a sentence of emulsion pronounced by the managing com¬ 
mittee. 

member has the right to a part in the employment and profits 
w ich the society provides. He has one vote in the society whatever be 
the number (not more than 50) of his shares. 

The society s capital is furnished by the 50 lira shares, the reserve 
funds, the entrance fees, its chattels and real estate, the profits on its en¬ 
terprise, and any other sources of income. 

From its origin tlte society has had a lien on the shares as security 
for the members' obligations to itself. 

The members general meeting holds its ordinary session in the first 
quarter of every year in order to discuss and approve its balance-sheet, 
appoint substitutes for members of the managing committee ceasing to 
hold office, and^ nominate auditors and arbitrators. 

The managing committee manages the society and represents it to 
outsiders. All labourer members may belong to it and none but they may 
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be elected to it. It consists of a chainnan, vice-chairman and five other 
members who hold of 5 .ce for two years and are eligible for re-election. 
The auditors are specially charged to supervise the society's business and 
verify its balance-sheets, books, papers, etc. The arbitrators fiiaally decide 
all disputes with regard to the admission, lapse of membership or exclusion 
of members, and ako, on request, questions regarding the society's business 
which arise among members and between members and the man¬ 
agement. 

Finally, the provisions in the constitution of this society which regard to 
the reserve fund and the distribution of profits are of particular interest. 
The rules show the greatest care for the formation of a reserve fund be¬ 
tween which and the society's capital a constant relation is to be main¬ 
tained. An annual deduction of 10 per cent, from net profits, the en¬ 
trance fees and transferred shares, dividends unrecovered for five years 
and other sums which may accrue go to make up this fund. 

The deduction of ten per cent, from profits ceases when the reserve 
has become equal to half the society's capital but is again made if it 
happens that the reserve diminishes. Ten per cent, thus devolving^n 
the reserve, the remaining net profits are distributed: 60 per cent, among 
the members, in proportion to the value of the goods they have contri¬ 
buted, the lents they have paid or their special loans, and among the per¬ 
sons employed for salaries or wages on the society's land, in proportion 
to the services they have rendered; 20 per cent, to shareholders so long 
as no more than a sum equal to 5 per cent, of the paid-up capital is thus 
paid on shares; 5 per cent, to the education fund; and 5 per cent, to 
the relief fund. 

The dividend on shares ig calculated on the payments already made 
at the beginning of each financial year. 

Having made these notes on the origin and organization of Lombard 
collective leaseholding societies, we reproduce in Table VIII data, 
referring to 31 December 1918, as to thirty-five societies of this kind in 
the province of Bergamo which form the most numerous and important 
group. 

These 35 collective leaseholding societies all belong to the Provincial 
Federation of Collective Leaseholding Societies which arose in Bergamo 
in April 1918 on the initiative of a deserving institution, the Institute of 
Social Assistance which groups societies of all opinions and creeds, and 
carries out on their behalf an intensive work of propaganda and technical 
assistance. 

In the watered zone of Lombardy the movement prospers in spite 
of economic and technical difficulties (i). In the province of Milan co¬ 
operative leaseholding societies have .b^n constituted at Pioltello, Vimo- 
drone, Melzo, Paullo and Lodi; in the province of Cremona the societies 
of Cremona and Due Miglia, of Sesto Cremonese and Pademo, of Sospiro, 
of Cingia de' Botti, etc, have been added to the societies of San Giovanni 


(i) BoUeUino dclVAgricoltura^ 3i£ilan, z6. 9 H'ly 1919* 
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Tabi,e VIII. — Collective heasoholdmg Societies in the Province of Bergamo. 
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(i) The Bergamesque perch hke the Milanese perdu equal to 654 square metres, and there are 
about 15 <rf them In a hectare. 
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in Croce, Pieve San Giacomo and Motla Balufii which were aheady at 
woik. 

In the province of Pavia also the network of co-operative societies 
destined to become collective leaseholders is being completed: in I^omel- 
lina, to the north of Ticino, the co-operative so<ieties are ready to begin 
their activities. 

For the collective kaseholding societies in the province of Man¬ 
tua we refer the reader to the article in our issue for August 1918. 


SWITZERLAND. 

CO-OPERATIVE AGRICUETURAE CREDIT. 

SoTTRCrt; 

XV® Rapport dp l’Union Suibsr ms Cussrs de Crf dii Annual 

Repoit of Ihe Swiss U yion of Raifftisi^h Ch.d t Banks — I<aiisinne, A Bo\tml-Giadir, 

IQlb*. 

Stxxcts df CvibSB RMTTEtsr 5 DF SUliils noiUiauv a(lopl6-» pni rUtiion Siub&c cles 
Ciibscs<le Ci'^dit Railfciscn (Ruhi» of tki Raifftism Bank of Modil rths adopted by the 
SmtiS Union of RaiffListen Cud it Banks , — Cli\tU.-St-D< iip, W J Httvilcr, 1918, 
Statuts db t/Union Suisse dps Caississ R\nprisrN — I^ansannc, ly Vincent, 1909 

lia Switzerland, as in most other countries, agricultural credit business 
is conducted in the co-operative form.' For this pmpose single rural banks 
were founded on the well known principles of ^F. W. Raiffeisen, and they 
gradually spread to all the cantons and enlarged their sphere until they 
felt the need to group themselves in a i^cial union which would co¬ 
ordinate and give an impulse to their work. 

The stage of development to which the Swiss rural banks have today 
attained is essentially due to the berreffeent activity of a union of this kind. 
We win therefore pause to consider its organization before we describe 
the results it obtained down to 1917 rn connection with the work ac¬ 
complished by the banks it federates. 

§ I. The rurai, banks. 

A. Organization. 

The development of co-operative credit in Switzerland dates from 
1900, when the first rural bank was founded in Bicbelse (Thnr^ovia). 
This esample was soon followed in all the Swiss cantons. The Swiss 
rural banks are of the pure Raiffeisen type, havii^ mutual and unlimited 
liability. They are entered in the trade register, discharge the duties of 
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savings and credit banks, and are regulated by Articles 678 to 715 of the 
federal code on obKgations. 

A banking society may trade in primary materials, agricultural pro¬ 
duce and articles of consumption required by industry and agriculture, 
within the limits of the capital it commands. 

Members pay into the bank, when admitted to membeiship, an en¬ 
trance fee which becomes the property of the association, and also the 
amount of a share which entitles them to participation in the bank’s 
affairs. 

The agents of the association are its managing committee, its cashier, 
its board of directors and its general meeting. 

The chairman of the'managing committee and the chairman of the 
board of directors are elected by the general meeting. The members of 
these two bodies are honorary, dnpaid officials, holding office for four 
years. 

Financial mana^emenL — The capital at the society's disposal for its 
business is formed of the society's capital, entrance fees, the reserve fund, 
and capital deposited in the bank (member's shares, loans, savings deposits). 
The reserve fund is made up of 50 per cent, deducted from annual profits 
as a first charge. From the remaining 50 per cent, the general meeting 
deducts the sum necessary for payment of interest on members' shares, 
at a rate not exceeding that at which the bank pays interest on loans. 
The residue goes to the reserve fund. 

When the reserve fund becomes equal in amount to the capital formed 
by the members' shares, the annual net profits, after deduction of interest 
on the shares, is assigned by the general meeting to agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial enterprise advantageous to the whole body of the members. 

In all cases the reserve fund remains the property of the society. 
The members have no indi\}dual right to it and cannot demand its divi¬ 
sion among themselves. 

The Raiffeisen banks belong to the Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Banks 
and must undergo periodic inspection on the part of an inspector of that 
body. 

In case of dissolution, the funds are transmitted to the Union or to 
some other safe institution, and there remain at interest until a new so¬ 
ciety, based on identical principles and imposing by its rules the same 
^nditions of admission as the Swiss Union (Arti^ 4 of the central rules), 
is constituted in the same district. 

B. Activity. 

We will here give in a comparative table (Table I) the principal data 
as to the development of Raiffeisen Banks in Switzerland fiom 1903 until 
the end of 1917. 

Generally speaking, it may be stated that the Swiss rural banks show 
for 1917, as compared with previous years, very promising results. The 
total balance of all the banks passed from 37,909,412 francs in 1916 to 
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Ta!!bus I. — Development of the Swiss Raiffeisen Bonis Z903-1917. 


Year 

No. 

of 
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Membcr- 

Total xeedpts 
and 

expenditure 

franca 

Balance 
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27 
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38 
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1913 . . . 

z66 

11,507 
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29,549 

12,832,339 

474.880 

Z9Z4 - . . 

Z78 

12,363 

47.as4.453 

29.747,239 
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13,918,6^8 
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Z 9 Z 5 . . . 
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13,029 

54.246 375 

32,112,506 

33,627 
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661,519 

Z916 .... 
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13.867 

83 . 98 r ,027 

37.909.412 

37,817 

17,780.139 

779,175 

X917. 

208 

14.904 

115.486.946 

46,552,374 

41,739 

21,434.105 

927,718 


46,552,374 francs in 1917, thus increasing by about 23 per cent. The 
total incomings and outgoings showed proportionately an even greater 
increase between these two years, namely one of about 38 per cent, which 
brought their sum up to 145,486,946 francs. This figure can naturally 
not be compared with that to which the large banks attained. But it 
should not 1 m forgotten that the rural banks' sphere of activity is strictly 
limited to their men bers and that these do not include persons occupied 
by industry on a large'scale or by high finance but are drawn from the 
lower classes of the rural population. 

The increase of savings deposits caused these to exceed by 4 million 
francs their sum in the previous year, bringing them up to the respectable 
figure of 21,500,000 francs. The depositors numbered 37,817 in 1916 and 
41,439 in 1917, saving bank books increasing by 3,622. 

The societies’ capital (the amount of the shares) passed from 808,000 
francs to 920,000 francs. 

The reserves amounted on 31 December 1917 to 920,000 francs, hav¬ 
ing increased by 148,000 francs. 

The societies’ capital and the reserves rose to 1,847,000 francs; the 
bonds and the term deposits increased by 24,555 francs and amounted 
to the total sum of 13,305,000 francs. 

Deposits on current account increased considerably, so that 6,825 
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credit accounts were for the total sum of 9,739,000 fiancs, thus averaging 
1425 francs per depositor. 

On the credit side of the balance-sheet the item loans " (mortgage 
and credit bonds) is represented by a total sum of 30,430,000 francs (as 
against 25,950,000 francs in 1916) for 13,506 loans (12,736 in 1916), the 
average sum of a loan being 2,253 francs (2,004 in 1916). 

On 31 December 1917,2944 current liability accounts had been opened, 
and the total sum owed under this head by members to the banks was 
14,349,000 francs, as against 2742 current liability accounts and 10,469,000 
francs in 1916. The importance of these figuies is evident, but the depart¬ 
ment of current credit and liability accounts might still be much de- 
vetoped. 

Finally, we think it interesting to notice the devebpment of Swiss 
rural mutual credit in the individual cantons, and the following table 
gives the data on this subject, shewing the Swiss Raiffeisen banks grouped 
by cantons. 

Tabi^ II. — Statistics of Swiss Raiffeisen Banks, gronpei by caittons. 


m 

Cantons 

No. 

of 

'hftTilgfi 

Member- 

ship 

No. 

of 

dcpositois 

Total receipts 
and 

expendituie 

fiancs 

Balance 

sheet total 

francs 

Reserves 

francs 

Axgovia. 

14 

1.137 

2,536 

5,280,588 

2,578,584 

36,375 

Appenzell R. R. . 

3 

108 

123 

99,609 

69,138 

2,916 

Bas*e country . . 

6 

726 

z,86o 

3 , 356 .i >30 

1,393,942 

54,702 

Berne. 

I 

44 

26 

70,068 

44.234 

223 

Fribourg. • . 

32 

1,953 

5 ,68 x 

11,152,236 

5,248.154 

144.461 

Grisons. 

3 


216 

349,582 

150,398 

1,147 

lyuceme . 

4 

314 

916 

1,739,280 

1.175.791 

37,889 

Nidwalil.... 

2 

70 

304 

520,890 

169,539 

4,643 

Schaffhouse . . . 

z 

102 

306 

454.732 

249,414 

2,036 

Sdbwiz .... 

6 

681 

1,972 

4 , < 75.457 

1.452,331 

36,569 

Soleure . 

40 

2,711 

7,969 

11,459.566 

8,020,987 

136,820 

Saint Gall . • . 

46 

4,132 

13,963 

46,903.313 

17,798,949 

330,214 

Tbuxgovii .... 

8 

753 

j 2,270 

9,721,776 

3.924,189 

66,207 


I 

82 

137 

163.105 

141,377 

4.326 

Vand 

22 

1,135 

1,914 

17.233,883 

3,050,476 

40,621 

Valais. 

17 

777 

1,065 

2,228.350 

984,666 

27.430 

Zurich. 

2 

62 

X2I 

277.663 

100,198 

1.129 

Totals . . 

208 

14,904 

41,439 

115,4861.946 

46,552.374 

927.718 
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§ 2. Tim Swiss Union Raiffkiskn Banks. 

A. Organization. 

On 12 Jime 1903 the Swiss Rural Banks, taking for basis Arlick 678 
and the following articles of the Federal Code as to obligations, founded 
for an undetermined period of time a limited liability association having 
the following programme:— (a) the foundation and development on the 
Raiffeisen S3rstem of lending banks and co-operative societies of public 
utility; (6) the giving of advice and information to members of the Union 
as to their business, and (c) the defence of their interests of all kinds, par¬ 
ticularly in connection with public authorities and legislative organs. 
It belongs to the Union (a) to see that the federated banks accurately 
fulfil the duty of keeping their books on a uniform system, such books 
being periodically inspected by auditors appointed ad hoc ; (6) to institute 
a Central Bank managed on commercial lines and intended to establish 
a balance between the need for money and the available resources of the 
federated banks; (c) to purchase and sell collectively agiicultural or 
manufactured products. 

The Union's foundation capital is made up of the partnership-con¬ 
ferring shares of the affiliated societies. ThcvSe shares are completely 
secured by the valid debts which the Union contracts, as is the remainder 
of the capital. Such security holds good for two 5^ears after the status 
of membership has been lost. Members are obliged to take one partnership- 
conferring share of 1000 francs for every hundred or fraction of a hundred 
members, and to pay the amount into the central fund by annual instal¬ 
ments of 200 francs. 

As regards admission to the Union, the general principle holds good 
that only mutual credit associations, whose rules do not transgress any 
of the essential rules laid down by the Union's n^odel rules, may belong 
to it. 

The federated societies have the right of depositing their available 
capital in the Union's bank, of contracting loans with this bank, of parti¬ 
cipating in the trade in goods, of obtaining advice and information as 
to their business from the Union's committee, and of delegating one re¬ 
presentative, having one vote, for every hundred or fraction of a hundred 
members they include, that is to say of having as many representatives 
as they have partnership-conferring shares. 

The Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Banks has the following administrative 
agents: the committee, the board of directors, the cashier, the auditors, 
the delegates' meeting. The committee and the board of directors are 
elected by secret ballot by the delegates' meeting; the cashier and the 
auditors are appointed by the committee. 

Central Bank .—We have already stated that one of the Union's chief 
duties is the institution of a Central Bank intended to maintain a balance 
between the federated banks' need for money and their available resources. 
The bank in question is managed by the Union's cashier, supervised by 
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the union’s administrative agents, and in the first place by the conwittee. 
The cashier, his clerks and the auditors are ofElcials of the Union, freely 
appointed by its committee. 

The capital necessary to the working of the Central Bank is made up: 
(i) of the partnership-conferring shares; {2) of profits realized on goods; 
(3) of the deposits of the federated banfe; {4) by the Union’s savings- 
bank ; (5) by the issue of bonds and current credit accounts; and (6) by 
the constitution of mortgages on the sale of chattels or real estate. 

The Central Bank grants loans only to the federated societies and in 
proportion to their credit, after an investigation by the committee. 

Superfluous funds are deposited in very safe financial institutions, 
or are invested in safe securities, or assigned to the purchase of real estate. 

No dividends are paid. The partnership-conferring shares bear in¬ 
terest at a rate fixed by the general meeting in accordance with the results 
obtained in the previous year, such rate in no case exceeding 5 per cent. 

Net profits are paid into the reserve fund until its amount is equal to 
ten times that of the partnership-conferring shares, and are afterwards 
invested at interest by the Union or its sections in accordance with the 
resolutions of the General Meeting. 

We should notice finally that the formation within the Swiss Union 
of Raifleisen Banks of sectional groups, extending over one or rnore can¬ 
tons, has been authorized. These groups may have the same aims as the 
Union, but may not institute a central bank and their rules may not in 
any particular conflict with those of the Union. Societies which do not 
belong to the Union may be admitted to these groups. 

In case of dissolution, the association’s capital is, after liquidation, 
invested at interest and its real estate is sold. This property becomes 
that of a new union which must be constituted by a majority of the fed¬ 
erated societies or by the representatives of these at the time of'dissolu- 
tion. If such a new union has not been constituted within three years 
of the dissolution, the aforesaid societies or their representatives will 
dispose of the association's capital as the majority of their votes decide, 
but may not share it among themselves. 

B. Activity, 

Central Bank. — The following table (Table III) reproduces the prin¬ 
cipal comparative data as to the development of the Swiss Central Bank 
of the Raiffeisen Banks in the period from 1902 to 1917, inclusive. 

As we have already stated in speaking of the rural b^ks, the Swiss 
Union of Raiffeisen Banks in 1917 admitted a certain number of new 
banks, namely twelve in French and four in German Switzerland. 

^ The year 1917 was prosperous for the Central Bank of the Swiss 
Union. Its credit balan<^ passed from 5,200,000 francs to 8,100,000 
francs, its total incomings and outgoings from 37,000,000 francs to 
82,000,000 francs. Its profit and loss account dosed showing a profit 
of 22,380 francs, of which 15,120 francs were absorbed by the interest 
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Tabi,e hi. — Development of Central Bank of Swis<i Union 
of Raiffeisen Banks 1902-1917. 


Year 

Total receipts 
aud 

ezpctidiiUxG 

sheet total 

, Shaie 
capital 

Reserves 


fiancs 

fiancs 

fiancs 

francs 

1903 


240,516 


221 

1904 

*.<174.425 

16*.4''3 

S, 5 O 0 

07^ 

1905 

3.831,262 

6. 8,788 

17,100 

1,297 

1906 

^.135.Q59 

5r7.'85i 

3J,55o 

3S2 

1907 

5.37;.458 

897.757 

15.450 

927 

I9^>8 

6,331.216 

I.097.7H 

(>0,700 

2,011 

3909 

•‘>.723.883 

1,179,212 

75,550 

3,622 

1910 

IJ.>79,99-1 

M7^.*i9 

9n,Suo 

7,05^ 

xgxi 

iO,8b2,442 

1.801,363 

3 09,00 

10,039 

1912 

ib,b2r,o J4 

1.7)'.,8 54 

133.600 

10,140 

1913 

9.663 143 

1.557.17') 

2jb,0‘X» 


1914 

2 '.856,, 30 

I,b2 ,ib3 

310,100 

20,000 

1015 

*°.3i6,')66 

3.®4i.886 

312,100 

24,5* 0 

1916 

37.115.165 

5,262,923 

74,500 

30 000 

1917 

82,328,267 

8,118,179 

383,0 0 

37,000 


of 4 per cent, payable by the rules on the partnersliip-conferring bbares, 
while 7,000 francs were paid into the rescr^’e fund. 

The paid-up capital amounts to 383,000 francs. The banks are how¬ 
ever, by the rules, still engaged for a sum of 174,000 francs. The gua¬ 
rantee capital, including the reserves, thus reprcvSents 8 per cent, of the 
capital entnisted to the bank. 

This percentage does not really correspond to that usually insisted 
upon for banks and it might be considered insuflicieut. But it should 
be noticed that 50 per cent, of the credit balance of the Central Bank 
consists of bonds of the Confederation and the Swiss Cantons and towns, 
so that great risks can be discounted and tliat about 25 pei cenl. of the 
same balance, being invested in the loculbinkswhich are in tlie debt of 
the Central Bank, is completely st^cured by the capital of their members. 

The term deposits show an iiiCToase of al^out 3,300,000 francs, and 
the current accounts of deposits, payable at sight, have risen from 3,000,000 
francs to 4,650,000 francs. 

In view of the development of the Central Bank, the Union considers 
that the moment has come for placing this bank's reserves at the disposal 
of the great agricultural associations of Switzerland. What a local bank 
can do in its Hmited sphere with its resouices, the Central Bank has the 
xneans to effect on a far larger scale and in a vaster field. A certain num- 
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ber of these great associations have already entered into business relations 
with the Swiss Union and others will foUow their example. 

During 1917 the rates of interest were unclianged, namely 4 per cent, 
on current accounts for deposits payable at sight, 4 per cent, on deposits 
engaged for from six months to a year, 48/4 per cent, on l^mds maturing 
in two years. 

Official Organs of the Union. — These are the “ Raiffeisen-bote " and 
the " Messager ". The former’s subscribers incieased by 100 and in Dec¬ 
ember 1917 the paper was printed in 3300 co])ies. The “ Messager ” 
has more than 800 subscribers. 

Inspections. -- In 1917, 122 banks were inspected, namel}’^ 77 in Ger¬ 
man Switzerland, 44 in Prench Switzerland and one in Italian Switzerland. 


MISCELLANEOUS DSTFOIOJATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND AvSSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUKTRlEvS 

CANADA. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE SAI^E OF WOOE IN 1918. — The Fanner’s Advocate, Eoudou (On¬ 
tario), 20 February 1919. 

The Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers' Assodatiou sold ap¬ 
proximately I % millions of pounds of wool in 1918 and was successful in 
obtaining top price for practically all of it. 

The Association worked on a 3 % per cent, basis and out of this was 
able to meet all the expense entailed, to declare a dividend of 6 per cent., 
to set aside $20,000 as a reserve fund, to make a rebate of $27,922 to 
local associations, and stiU to have a substantial contingent fund. The 
brokers handling wool usually work on a 5 per cent basis ; thus, even if 
it had not succeeded in obtaining increased prices tor the wool marketed, 
the Association would have enabled the wool-growers to sa^’e a consid¬ 
erable sum of mnney. 

The wool is collected and graded at central points and is then sold 
on grade by tne association. Much ot the success attained in marketing 
the wool was due to the efficient grading at the various centres in the dif¬ 
ferent provinces. 

The Manager's Repoit for 1918 contains an interesting account of 
market conditions prevafling during the year and of the manner in which 
the association was able to serve the interests of the wool-groweis. Early 
in the season it was anticipated that the demand of the Canadian niauu 
facturers Would lie satisfied by the Australian and New Zealand wool 
issued to them, through the Wool Commission, by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. The prices of Canadian w^ool were established on the American 
prices which were higher than the British fixed prices. Hence it was 
expected that the manufacturers would endeavour to dispense with 
Canadian wool, and the Association accordingly made every effort to main¬ 
tain an open export market to the United States. The Government of 
that country, however, placed an import tax, representing 5 % of the 
value, against aU foreign wools. Added to this, the manufacturers, fearing 
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a dela> in the arrival of the British Government vJool, or that it mi,^ht not 
prove sufficient for their requirements, made efforts to restrict the export¬ 
ation of Canadian wool. Their proposals in this respect implied that 
the prices oi Canadian wool should be reduced to correspond with those 
of the British Government. The manufacturers further suggested that 
the Government should commandeer the wool and send it to the United 
States to be combed in bond and returned to Canada foi their subsequent 
use. In April a meeting was held, before the War Trade Boanl, of the 
manufacturers and of the representatives of the Wool Gro^'ers' Asso¬ 
ciation, The association gained its point and an open market was assured 
to the growers. The War Trade Board^even promised to try to persuade 
the American Government to remove the restriction \xj}orL the importation 
of Canadian wool. At the same time the Board degired, in fairness to 
the manufacturers, to give them an opportunity of purchasing it before 
exportation, by barring it offered to them, through the Wool Commission, 
for a period of fifteen days. They decreed that the option price should 
be the same as that fixed by the American Government. 

Up to about the lotli of June, very lew manufacturers wanted Cana¬ 
dian wool at the prices quoted. Howercr, a number of American 
Government contracts were ])laccd in Canada and there was delay in the 
arrival of the Australian wool. The Canadian market became wry active 
and remained so for six weeks. During this time the association disposed 
of about two million pounds of wool. Even subsequent to the arrival 
of the Australian wool, a little Canadian wool continued to be sold in com¬ 
petition with it. When the market in Canada had permanently subsided, 
it was decided by the Association that disposal of the remaining wool in 
the United States was preferable to awaiting a market in Canada later 
, on. In spite of the many difficulties and delays entailed in sliipment to 
America, the Association succeded in marketing a considerable quantity 
of wool in the Boston market. 

The following table shows the arnormt of wool from each province 
sold on the Canadian market and in Boston: 


Province 

Sold in Canada 

Sold in Boston 


lbs. 

lbs. 

AHnita. 

985,->35 

1,082,027 

Biitibh Cohuubiii. 

35.323 

»*.359 

Manitoba. 

*• 7.375 

27S.849 

New BniUbWicK. 

31,750 

— 

Nova Scnlln. 

7 i >.''95 

— 

Ontario. 

747 . 3 ’o 

— 

Prince Eilward I-.l'md ■ - • 

53 .* 9 i 

— 

Quebec .. 

^15,278 

— 

Saskatchewan. 

164,248 

392,061 
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In general 1918 was a prosperous year for sheep-rnisers in Canada. 
Exccptioiif'lly liigli prices prevailed, but without organization it is doubt¬ 
ful if these prices could have been realized. 


(iK,vAT BRITAIN AND IRliDWD 

Vn*I,AGB ASSOCIATIONS --Tho Journal of the Bomdof Agncultmc.Vol XXV, No. 7,I/>u- 
don, October 1918; Tht Nuiectenth Centmv and No, Sf>5, I#ondon, Maich 1919; The 
Notth BtiUsh AgriniUand TyXXI, No i6, Bdinburgli, 17 April 1919 ; Wa^es Boatd 
Gazette^ Vol. I, No. i7,IyOiiilon, 15 April 1019 ; Jomnaf of tht Land A<fenh' Society, 
Vol. XVIll, No. 3, l^ondon, ^laich 1919. 

The movement towards assodation in the dllages of Great Brilain 
and Ireland originates fits! in a desire to check the rural exodus by ren¬ 
dering village life more attractive, secondly in a wish to pro\'idc knowledge 
which will make the work ol country people more profitable to themselves 
and the nation and cause them to regulate their li\'cs iu accordance with 
better economic piindplcs. The assodations wliich ha\;e hitherto been 
most successful are the Women's Institute-, 

A. The Women*s — In 1913 Mrs. Alfred Watt, secretary of 

the Women's Institutes Addsory Committee to the British Columbia De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, spoke at various meetings in England on the work 
of the Canadian Women's Institutes; and shortly after the outbreak of 
war she issued a leaflet showing how the establishment of Women's Insti¬ 
tutes in villages might help to increase the food supply. In 1915 she got 
into touch with the Agricultural Organization Sodety, wliich at its meeting 
of 23 June 1913 resolved to organize Women's Institutes in England and 
Wales and appointed a small sub-committee to carry out the work. Under 
the auspices of the society Mrs. Walt visited first North Wale«, where the 
first Women's Institute was constituted at lylanfairpwll in September 1915, 
then East Dorset where in the following November an institute was founded 
at WaUisdown. In December 1916 there were 50 Women's Institutes in 
England and Wales, in October 1917 there were 137 of them. Attliis time 
the importance of the work of the institutes in maintaining and increasing 
the food supply had become so evident that the Board of Agriculture 
offered, with the approval of the Agricultuial Organization Society, to 
promote their foundation by forming a special Women's Institute Section, 
under the Women's Branch of the Food Production Department, to under¬ 
take propaganda work in dose co-operation with the Women's County War 
Agricultural Committees. In response, a meeting of representatives of 
all existing institutes dedded to accept the Board's ofter and to transfer 
all work connected with the formation of new institutes to the Board. The 
same meeting elected an executive committee to continue and develop the 
work, which had hitherto been earned on by the Agricultural Organization 
Society, of assisting and strengthening existing institutcb. This commit¬ 
tee consisted of the director of the Women's Branch of the Food Produc- 
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lion Department of the Board of x 4 gricultiire, of representatives of various 
Institutes, of four members appointed by the Agricultural Organization 
Society, two appointed by the Women’s Branch of the Food Production 
Department, two appointed by the Board of Education and one appointed 
by the National Union of Women Workers, and also of Mrs, Watt as Chief 
Outside Organizer and of the Head of the Women’s Institute Section. 
Thus newly organized, the movement made rapid progress. In October 
igiS there were 700 institutes in England and Wales and 18 County 
Federations. 

The movement spread to Scotland. In the spring of 1916 the Scottish 
Board of Agriculture was approached and asked to consider the formation 
of Women’s Institutes favourably; and in April 1917 the Scottish Council 
of Agriculture resolved that Women’s Institutes should be established in 
Scotland on the same lines as in England. A deputation to the Secretary 
for Scotland was favourably received, and public meetings in support of 
t he project were organized both in the north and in the south of Scotland. 
An Advisory Committee to the Scottish Board of Agriculture was set up and 
appointed an organizer for a term of two years. In iV.ugust 1918 there were 
35 Women’s Institutes in Scotland and they had a total membership of 1,391. 

In Ireland successful work on similar lines is done by the association 
known as the United Iiishwomen, which was founded in 1910 and has for 
its aim “ to raise the standard of health and living, and to press into the 
ser^dee of their country all classes and all sects among women whose homes 
and interests lie outside the township areas. ” 

The procedure usually followed in initiating a Women’s Institute is 
to distribute explanatory handbills among the women of the village and 
surrotuiding country. A preUminar}’- meeting is then called, and if it is 
decided to make trial of a Women’s Institute a general meeting is arranged 
and is usually addressed by an organizer from the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment. The nascent instiUite then elects a committee of ten, which chooses 
its own officers —president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer. These 
may act only until the institute has been started, and at nujst they hold 
office for a year. The main business of the institute is transacted by the 
committee, sometimes supplemented by sub-committces. All members pay 
the same subscription of 26. a \ear and all obey the same rules. ** The in- 
stitittcs are little democracies. Sel^-go^'erning, self-sut)porting, making 
no sectarian or i>olitical discrimiiiations, their membership includes old and 
yomig, rich and 1 )oot, lettered and unlettered." 

The general monthly meeting, which is the chief feature of a Women’s 
Institute, devotes only a small part of its lime to mere business. It is 
chiefly responsible for discharging the main function of the institutes, that 
of giving to country women " the stimulus of work in common and play in 
common. ” Usually a member or visitor gives an address, often followed 
by a discussion; a concert or other entertainment is often held; sometimes 
there is a show of cottage-garden vegetables or home-made toys or plain 
needlework and mending; and halfw'ay •through the programme there is an 
interval for tea and talk, each member acting in turn as hoste^Sf 
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I'he more specific work done by the institutes indudes the encourage- 
nieul oi village industries, of economy and of co-operation. 

The Northamptonsliire invstitutes are taking up toymaking and basket- 
making. In Sussex fourteen institutes and in Hiimpsluro eighl arc also 
making toys. Tliis industiy has in fact become so important that a Toy 
Industry Sub-Committee was formed in the spring of 1918 and a trading 
society under the Industiial and Provident Sodetics Act is in course of 
formation. One institute has an upholstery class; another has successfufly 
organized jam-making — the fruit being bought at current prices, a conces¬ 
sion of sugar obtained from the Ministry of Food, the jam made by the mem 
beis and sold first to the members and then to the general public. Insti¬ 
tutes have also started or revived cheesemaking, and have taught and organ¬ 
ized cobbling, rugmaking from waste material, starchmaking from diseased 
potatoes. In October 1918 a very successful Exhibition of Village In¬ 
dustries and Sale of Work, organized by the National Federation of Women's 
Institutes, was held in lyondon. Economy as apart from industry was prac¬ 
tised notably by yet another institute which organized the collection by 
Girl Guides of waste as food for pigs 

Co-operative production and marketing were successfully practised in 
1917-1918 by the Ciicdeth Women's Institute which attained to a turn¬ 
over of more than €2,000. In Worcestershire the institutes are taking 
part in the County Market Scheme, which, within five weeks, increased its 
weekly turnover from ^^150 I0 £1000 At Chelmsford the Women's In¬ 
stitute has a most successful co-operative market stall. Similar co-opera¬ 
tive enterprise on the part of the Chobham institute supplies with local 
produce a demand for garden produce which previously was mainly met 
from Covent Garden. At Ha3’wards Heath a "vveekly market is held by 
five local institutes, which supply fruit, honey, flowers, cheese, live chickens 
and rabbits, vegetables, bottled fiuit, jam, toys and needlewoik. Other 
institutes have pig, rabbit and goat clubs. 

B. T!u' Clubs Asbociafimi. •— The Village Clubs Assodalion is 

intended to do fot the population of a dllage at large what the Women's 
Institutes haw, where they are established, largely .succeeded in doing for 
the women. Moie £pcdfica%, the association exists to found clubs in 
dllages and to strengthen and asrist such as arc already in being. The 
dubs and Women's Institutes must necessarily come into contact with each 
other ; it is su^esled that in some cases a dub might be a development of 
Women's Institute, while in others it might form the home of an institute. 
The Village Clubs Assodatiou was founded oxdy in 1918 and has therefore 
accomplished, as compared with the institutes, only a small amount of 
work. It has laid down the following prindples as those which should in¬ 
form a village dub: 

" (i) It should be the centre of all sodal activities, and of all forms 
of physical and mental recreation : 

“ (2) It should be self supporting and free from the element of 
patronage; 

“ (3) All iuhabitaats of the village, without distinction of dass or 
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opimon, and, when practicable, of both sexes, should be eligible for member¬ 
ship ; 

(^) The entire control should be vested in a committee elected by 
the members. ” 

The association will pro\ddc model rules and plans for dubs, give 
information as to persons willing to lecture to them, and help to supply them 
with books and games. * 

It is suggested that a dub building, or a village hcdl which the dub could 
use, might in many cases form a memorial to the men who have fallen in 
the war. 


ITALY. 

I. THE “ISTITUTO NAZIONADE DI CREDITO PER DA COOPERAZIONE ” (Ni^ 
tional Imtitufc of Crc>ht for Co-op:} tiff on) IN 1018 . — Rtport ot Ihc manage: council 
ou the filth vear of business and the balauce-shcct at 31 December 191 8 , i resented to 
the ordinary members* general mcctim? at Rome on c 8 March 1019 Rome, igio. 

Founded by the ru^^al decree of 15 August 1913, No. 1140, as a non¬ 
commercial corporation {cnLe morale) subject to government suiiervision 
and control, this Institute aims, as the reader already knows, at promoting 
and aiding the Italian co-operative movement in its various forms. In 
the few years of its existence it Ihis extended its sphere of activity to in¬ 
clude the most important centns in Italy, founding branches and inspec¬ 
tion offices in the chief towns. It undertakes business of the following 
kinds : (ii) discount to co-operative societies and their consortia of bills 
of exchange signed by two competent and solvent persons, and also of 
drafts on banks and of pledging tickets; (&) direct grants to co-operative 
societies on bills accepted by them ; (c) advances on labour specifications, 
accepted invoices, orders for woik of public administrations and credits 
with these; (rf) loans guaranteed by pledged securities; [e) collection of debts 
of co-opcnilive societies uud making of pdymciits on their behalf, accept¬ 
ance of deposits, oijcning of current accounts, etc. 

Further, in virtue of a lieutenuiicy decree of 4 October 1917, No. 1604, 
sitperseded by the decree of 14 July 1918, No. 1142 (1), the affording of 
agricultual credit to the agricultural universities of Latium was entrusted 
to this Institute, the necessity being recognized of giving an impulse to 
the growing of foocLstuffs on land intended for pasture. To discharge 
this trust the Institute established ad hoc an office which is also responsible 
for giving assistance, in the matter of technique and administration, to 
the farmers of the Roman Campagna. 

The report on 1918 deals with the work of the Institute in relation 
to the various kinds of societies, but is concerned, above all, with the 
societies of production and labour, that characteristic form of Italian go- 
operation. 


(i) >Scc <mr issiK'for Oclobu 191S, page 8^5. 
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It iiDtes tlie couslitntioj] ol the Nalionxil I’ederdtion of Co-opemtive 
Societies of Production and I/abour, wliiclx arose with the Institute's sup¬ 
port, helving a capital of r,110,000 liras. This Federation includes 13 dis¬ 
trict consortia formed of 728 co-operative societies, of which 36^,000 work¬ 
men following the most varhnis trades are nicnibers. Having most suit¬ 
able business relations and enjojnng competent leadership, this Federation 
is in a position to offer aid to the State in the execution of the public works 
on a large scale involved by improvements, and by the construction of 
ports, railways, popular dwellings, etc. 

Four Venetian co-operative societies, grouped together, belong to 
the Federation, and will accept contracts having relation to the particular 
needs of the liberated territory. Similar associations are in course of form¬ 
ation in other districts, as in Mantua, Naples, Bari, Catanzaro, in which 
the co-operative movement is gradually being developed. 

Co-operative consumption, in particular, realized progress last year, 
being responsible for the sale of more than a thousand million liras* worth 
of goods ; quite 1225 co-operative consumers* societies obtained credit 
from the Institute directly" or indirectly. The lieutenancy decree of 26 
May 1918, No. 723, which secured loans to a society by a special lien on 
goods purchased and aU other goods, made i)ossiblc the granting of abundant 
help which enabled the co-operative aasociatioiis to make purchases on a 
vast scale. By the later decree of 3 October 1914, No. 1454, credit opera¬ 
tions were facilitated, lending institutions being authorized to rediscount 
bills of exchange at a reduced rate for the whole of the year subsequent 
to that in which peace was declared. 

As regaids agyiciiltnml co-operation and increased production, the 
Institute is convinced that good results could be obtained from the agri¬ 
cultural Libourers united in co-o]jerative societies, and therefore encourages 
the rise <»f numerous consortia ajid federations, giving them the financial 
and technical aid which phices them in a jiosition t(» take large areas of 
land on lease, 

318 associations, grouping inoie than 125,000 faiiuers, having directly 
or indirectly piofited by the Inslitulc's dgricultiiral credit, were able in 
1918 to cultivate 37,446 hectares of land. These undetlakings put into 
circulation more than 1.^,000,000 liras, as against 3,700,000 Kras in the 
previous year. 

The Institute is now making everj" effort in order that the experiment 
of transforming labourers into farmers, which succeeded well in the lands 
of the great Paduan and Emilian plains, may be extended to the Venetian 
and ApuKan countries. 

We pass to an examination of the principal figures showing the busi¬ 
ness of 1918, and begin with the movement of paper. The bills discount¬ 
ed numbered 18,643 and were for 162,036,915 liras, as against 89,084,564 
liras in 1917,56,885,256 liras in 1916,42,802,768 liras in 1915, andi5,447,601 
liras in 1914. 

Business was conducted with 651 direct clients, representing 3,077 
co-operative societies, namely 2,123 consumers* societies, 640 production 
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and labour societies, 195 agricultural societies, and I19 miscellaneous 
societies. The business covered more than 94,500,000 liras ot cessions ot 
orders for work of public bodies, about 11,000,000 liras of commercial trans¬ 
actions, more than 40,500,000 liras of direct loans, more than 13,333,333 
liras of transactions guaranteed by anagricultuial lien, and about 2,500,000 
liras of cessions of intermediate institutions. 

Seventy-one new contracts for the cession of orders for work of public 
bodies were concluded, loans amounting to the total sum of 10,583,000 
liras being made to 59 co-operative societies. They represent altogether 
31,642,475 liras* worth of work, of which 9,550,137 liras weie for public 
works. Since loans on the ceded orders of public bodies constitute 
one of the most important and typical tinsactions, we think it well to 
iei)roduce the following table, which gives the relevant data, distributed 
among districts: 



No. of 

No. of 
co-operatxvc 

Amoont 
of ordeis 

I<oati8 

Disiiicis 

contracts 

societies 

ceded 

made 




liras 

liras 

Heduionl.... 

. . — 

— 

— 

— 

I/ombardy. . . . 

. . — 

— 

— 

— 

Venetia. 

. . 4 

4 

1.419,700 

808,000 

lyiguria. 

' • 3 

3 

3,300,000 

540,000 

Emilia. 

. . 12 

10 

2,534.700 

1,375,000 

Tuscany. 

. . 10 

9 

8,372,380 

2,300,500 

Marche. 

. , X 

I 

107,000 

70,000 

Umbria. 

. . — 

— 

— 

— 

I/utium. 

. . 27 

20 

13,314.509 

4,578,800 

Campania .... 

. . 14 

12 

2,594,186 

gii,ooo 

Apulia .... 

. . — 

— 

— 

— 

Basiliaita .... 

. . — 

— 

— 

— 

Total . 

71 

59 

31,642,475 

10,583.300 


The works undertaken by single co-opeiative societies and coimortia 
of co-oi)eiative societies, and financed by the Institute during its five years 
of life, represent a value of 158,964,905 liras. 

Of the 162,000,000 liras of securities noticed above, about 96,500,000 
liras represent the movement of business in North Italy, about 54,000,000 
liras that in Central Italy, and about 11,000,000 liras that in South 
Italy. 

The securities held on 31 December 1918 amounted to 57,551,161 Kras. 

The net profit of the year, as shown by the excess of profits over losses, 
was 708,397 liras and notably higher than that realized in 1917, namely 
341,262 liias. 
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2, THE CEIXAH SOCIETIES OF TAVIA BEYOND THE PO - JL,riGl MONTEMARtint : 
“Lc cantme s«''aali dello Stii'dcUcbC ” {The Cellat Socteftes of ih* Str(tdtlU^j)sin Coopera- 
ztom 6 Mufuilifd Aiirauat inoullily siipplemeiil rf l Campi, Rome, No. i, February 
lOTO 

The cellai societies of Pavia beyoDd the Po arose in 1903 and 1906 
in one of the districts of Italy in which vines are most intensively cultiv¬ 
ated and property most subdivided. These were years of acute viticul- 
tural crisis: " in the time of vintage, when it rained and buyers did not 
appear in the market, hundreds of small holders were obliged to let their 
grapes lot on the vines or to suffer themselves to be made the victims 
of middlemen and large merchants and content themselves with desper¬ 
ately low prices Nevertheless it was not easy to overcome the diffi¬ 
dence shown towards co-operation ; “ everyone believed his own grapes 
were best and always hoped to find a purchaser disposed to give higher 
prices In such conditions the first cellar society was able to arise at 
Montubeccaria in 1903 thanks to the timst which the few men who placed 
themselves at the head of the undertaking personally inspired. In sub¬ 
sequent years the cellar societies of Santa Maria della Versa, Montescano, 
San Damiano al Colle and Scorzoletta and the municipal cellar society 
of Canneto Pavesc also arose, following the example of the Montubeccaria 
society. In other parts of the circondario of Voghera the cellar societies 
of Casteggio, Torazza Coste and Retorbido were founded at the same time 
and on the same model. 

The cellar accomodation of the Montubeccaria society, Ihe oldest and 
most important, is snfficient for more than 15,000 hectolitres of wine, and 
the same is true of the Santa Maria della Versa society. The others have 
smaller cellars but their vats take from 6,000 to 7,000 hectolitres. At 
first the prevalent type of vat was of armoured cement, but wherever is 
possible or convenient these are now replaced by large wooden casks which 
are safer and lend themselves better to the preservation of the wine. 

Costs of instalment were considerable. The cellar accommodation of 
the Montubeccaria cost in three years, for succes-dve tmlargements of the 
society's premises, more than 150,000 liras, without counting at least 
50,000 liras spent on machinery, imjrlements, casks, etc. The {^nta Ma¬ 
ria della Versa cellars cost as much, and the cellars of the lesser societies 
all cost, for buildings and implements, at least 100,000 liras These sums 
were obtained by credit. The members could not disburse large sums 
at the outset. They were asked to pay on admittance only i % liras 
for every quintal of wine they intended to contribute to thdr society, 
little more than they would have had to pay to a middleman. It was 
moreover decided that from the income from the sale of the wine made 
in common, a part would annually be deducted for the gradual payment 

(1) For tile organization and dev^opment ot Italian cellar societies see the article in onr 
issue for July 1918. 
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of exi)enses of instalment before the distribution among members. The 
debts tor instalment ha\e now been almost paid off by all the members. 

Credit was obtained first from the Populai Bank of Stradella and then 
from the Voghera savings-bank, current accounts, guaranteed by bills 
collectively signed by almost all the members, being opened. 

The government was, for its part, somewhat liberal in the matter of 
making giants. The cellar societies of Pavia beyond the Po obtained al¬ 
together, on the basis of the law of ii July 1904, No. 377, grants amounting 
to about 80,000 liras. 

The members of these cellar societies are not obliged to contribute 
all their grapes to the society. Owing to the nearness of important I/om- 
bard consuming centres, the custom obtaiiis that certain classes of con¬ 
sumers (lessees of land, agriculturists, farmers) buy the gropes and make 
their wine at home, and the killing of such local trade, which always 
causes certain small lots of grapes to be sold at very high prices, 
has been avoided. Only a share of his grapes is therefore asked 
of every member, enough, that is, to ensure the existence and working 
of the society ; but every member has the right to give the society the 
remainder of his grapes, in so far as the society's receiving capacity al¬ 
lows, if he is not able to sell it for suitable prices. 

There are now very many small and medium land owners who no 
longer attend the market, and who without obligation hand over all their 
grapes to their society bccarrse this course is in several ways profitable 
to them. They realize prices above the average; they have their vintage 
when the grapes are ripe; aii& they consign tli..*m gradually, incurring 
no expenses for labour, transport or the services of a middleman, etc. 

A considerable sum is paid on account to members on the value of 
their grapes immediately after the vintage: last autumn 60 liras a quintal 
was paid, a sum which the society obtained by operations of credit, pledg¬ 
ing the wine then in the cellar. AH the remaining profit was distributed 
at the end of the year, taking into account the quality of the grapes which 
are ckissed in three or four categories in accordance with the position of 
the vineyjxrds whence they are obtained and the degree of sugar ascertained 
to be contained in the must received. In Montuheccaria, for example, 
five liras more were paid for grapes of the first class than for those of the 
second, three liras more for those of the second than tor those of the third. 
The average degree of sugar in the must of every class is fixed, and tor every 
degree above the average a premium of 40 centesimi a quintal is paid, the 
same sum being deducted lor every degree below the average. 

In order to help the weaker societies, to eliminate competition among 
societies, and to dispose of the large supplies of the more important re¬ 
ligious foundations, the societies federated, constituting a corporation 
having 100,000 liras of capital, contributed by the societies, and having 
its own premises at Stradella, near the railway, and its own shops for selling 
the wine at Pavia, Milan, Monza, Savona, Spezia, Piacenza, Beigamo and 
elsewhere. 

An expert in winemaking was placed at the head of the federation. 
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Its business is to collect the wine of federated societies, make it uniform 
in kind, and sell it. The societies remain distinct, continuing to be in- 
deiiendent as regards their profits and losscvS, capital and management. 
Their obligation to the federation is that which binds to Ihembelvcs their 
individual members, the obligation of contributing a part of their wine 
while they remain liee to sell the rest as they can. The societies of Mon- 
tubeccaiia, San Daniiano and Montescano now however confine them¬ 
selves to producing wine all of which they consign to the federation for 
sale. The receipts and expenditure of the tederation during its first year 
of business (1910) amounted to 40,000 liras, to 226,000 liras in the third, 
reached half a million in the fifth {1914), and continued to increase until 
in 1917 they exceeded a million. It now sells 500 hectolitres a month on 
an average, and its receipts and expenditure will, present high prices being 
taken into account, reach two millions this year. 

We should finally notice that the Santa Maria della Versa society 
has taken advantage of the high prices paid for grapes in recent years 
to induce its members to contract for collective insurance with the Isti- 
tuto Nazionale delle Assicurazioni, while the Montubeccaria society has 
had the happy idea of inducing them to set apart part of the value oi their 
grapes in order to constitute a fund of mutual insurance against damage 
wrought by hail. 


3. THE DAIRY SOCIETIES OF CREMONA PROVINCE — BoUtVim J IVAgncolUira 
M.lan, No. 6, if. Fcbui ry lyiy. 

Dairy societies occupy an important place among Italian organiza¬ 
tions. They are of the various ly|)cs which wc described in an article in 
our issue for A^jiil 1917. They aiosc in the Alpine valleys where property 
is more divided than clse\vhen‘ and unhm is nec(\ssaiy to drawing a profit 
from milk. They are fairly couiiuonin Friuli and Caniia where there 
were 300 of them before the invasion. Bresciano, the Berj^imesque 
province, Valtellina, the Upjjoi Novarese and Valdostano include tmoiy of 
them. On the other hind the}’- are tare in Centnil Italy and arc almost 
entirely lacking in other distiiets. Altogether they number about 1400. 
Those belonging to the pro^diice of Cremona, which work very well, number 
eight, and are united in the Ferleration of Cremunesc Daily Societies which 
supplies the largest Italian consuming centres — Rome, Venice, Florence, 
etc. The eight dairies, the share-capital of which has been repaid to the 
members, are the following : 

Sofesina, founded in 1902 ; has 336 members and 250,000 liras of ca¬ 
pital ; works daily 420 quintals of milk yielded by 6,000 cows; before the 
war worked 700 quintals yielded b}’^ 10,000 cows. 

^ CasalbtOtano, founded in 1917 ; has 114 members and 380,000 liras of 
capital; works 180 quintals of milk from 2500 cows {did work 250 quintals 
from 3500 cows). 
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Cd de Stefmi, tounded 1900, has 22 members and 49,200 luas of capi¬ 
tal, works 30 quintals of milk from 400 cows (did work 42 from 600 cows). 

Pk^dem, founded 1902; has 93 members and 66,450 liras of capi¬ 
tal, works 30 quintals of miU^ from 400 cows (did work 50 quintals from 
750 cows). 

Forcello, founded 1893 ; has 28 members and 16,000 liras of capital; 
works 30 quintals of milk from 500 cows (did work 55 quintals f 10m 800 cows). 

Acqmnegra, founded 1898, has 45 members and 72,000 liras of ca¬ 
pital ; works 55 quintals of milk from 800 cows (did work 100 quintals 
from 1,100 cows). 

Cd de Corti, founded 1899, has 32 members and 23,850 liras of capi¬ 
tal ; works 40 quintals of milk from 500 cows (did work 61 quintals from 
900 cows). 

Sesto Cremonese, founded 1879; has 6 membeis and no share capital; 
works 15 quintals of milk from 200 cows (did woik 26 quintals from 
300 cows). 

There is question of working altogether some 800 quintals of milk 
a day, produced by ii, 30 j cows. The organization is the largest of its 
kind in Italy. 


4. THE FIRST WOMEN’S AGRIOUI^TUR Vly INSTlTUTl^S -- BolUttmo dclVAm^ 
eoltiiia, Milan, No. 6,14 I'cbiuaiy 1919, ainl No ii, t April 1919 La Dowui fm Campt 
Rome, No. 6, i Septemba 1919. 

On the 23rd of last March, on the initiative of the itinerant lectureship 
in agriculture ol Milan, the first Unione Masi^aie della Campagna (Country 
Farmwivcs’ Union) was founded, on the modd of the famiwives' clubs 
so common in Belgium, France and Canada. The following are its prin- 
dpal ahiis; (ai) to iDromoto the general culture and safeguard the interests 
of women of the agricultural class, so that they may minister to the moral, 
hygienic and economic progress of their households, and may become a 
valid factor for national agricultural progress ; (6) to form social relations 
among these women m different communes and provinces, so that the pre¬ 
cious strengtli of womanhood may be combined for clearly marked-out 
and C(uitimu)iis work; (c) to render the women of the agriailtural class 
conscious of their high social and moral mission, encouraging their tech¬ 
nical instniction, so that they may more competently dsclmrge tjhie duties 
entrusted to them (domestic b5"giene and ecouomy, small domestic and agri¬ 
cultural industries, care for the home garden, scientific care of domestic 
animals — poultry, bees, rabbits, etc.); (d) to cause by various means 
the advantages which a country life offers to be appreciated, so that women 
may be in a joosition to take an effective part iu securing a real and whole¬ 
some agricultural pioduction. 
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Every woman living in the country, whatever be her status (landown* 
er, leaseholder, wage-earner, etc.), can be an ordinary member of the 
Union it she be sixteen years old and pay the subscription of 5 liras a year. 
C 5 ountrywomen who participate in the constitution of the society by pay¬ 
ing at least 20 liras are founder members. 

The Union has a managing committee composed of three members, 
nominated by the agricultural institutions, and of other six members 
elected by the memb^is’ meeting by secret ballot. 

From the six members the meeting will appoint a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary and a cashier. 

All members of the committee will hold office for one year and be 
eligible for re -election. The committee will meet twice a year, the geneml 
meeting once a year, and the members st lest three times a month. 

The society's funds will be entirely devoted to developing the Union, 
and will be employed {a) on collective purchasing for members (agricultural 
and domestic implements, selected seeds for fa'tchen-gardens, farmyard 
animals, etc.); (6) on installing enterprises, on model stock-breeding, on 
experimental fields, etc.; (c) on excursions for purposes of agricultural 
instruction ; (i) on practical publications with a view to agricultural pro¬ 
paganda (pamphlets, newspapers, etc.): («?) on the institution of circulating 
libraries containing books on agricultural subjects and other healthy 
and agreeable literature ; {/) on short courses of lessons and lectures on 
hygiene, domestic economy, agriculture, the care of stock, etc. 

With this object practical means will be provided by which each 
countrywoman in the Union may herself become a real source of emulation 
and mutual instruction and may freely and with adequate knowledge 
take her part in all that interests agriculture. 

Another Uniom Agricola Femminile (Women's Agricultural Union) 
recently arose in Rome on the initiative of the editorial staff of ‘‘ I^a Donna 
nei Campi Its object is to develop small rural industries (agriculture, 
poultry-farming, silkworm-rearing, market-gardening, flower growing 
etc.) as much as possible. 


5. CO-OPBRATIVE SOCIETIES FOR THE EXVORTING OT AORICULTURAI, PRO¬ 
DUCE. — La Coopertmone Bologna, No 7 15 March 1919, No. 11-12, i May 

1919, and No. i-*, 15 M«iy iqlo. 

Among co-operative selling societies some are noticed wHcb especially 
give themsdves up to the export trade in agricultural produce. We 
think it useful to pause to conader such of them as have obtained the 
most interesting results. 

The Bagnoh Pianonte Co-operative Society for Exporting Fruit. — 
rhis, the only society of its kind in Piedmont and perhaps in Upper Italy, 
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was founded ten years ago and has lately so developed that it has had to 
open two branches for the reception and working of fruit at Barge and 
Paesano, and a third at Turin for direct retail selling to consumers. 

Bagnolo Piemonte is the last village in Cuneo province towards 
Turin, and lies in one of the most fertile fruit growing districts of Italy, 
in which thousands of carloads of fruit, for the most part apples, are pro¬ 
duced. 

The growers of the district, all small and many of them tiny land- 
owners, were obliged, because they neither knew how nor were able to 
handle and consign their own fruit, to sell it when it was still unpicked, 
often at ridiculous prices. 

Most of the landholders ceded their frail by block contracts at 5 
or 6 liras, or at most at 8 or 10 liras the quintal. But these prices were 
quintupled by a series of middlemen before the goods reached the consumer. 
Moreover, the best local varieties were transferred to other distr cts or 
abroad and were often placed on the market under false labels, their true 
place of origin being concealed. To effect that, even if tlxe grower's 
receipts are doubled, the prices to the consumer arc nevertheless advantage¬ 
ous because the middlemen who used to intervene before the fruit reached 
the consumer have many, if not all of them, been dispensed* with: this is 
the aim which the persons who organized this co-operative society placed 
before themselves. 

At the beginning a few hundred quintals of fruit were handled on 
improvised premises; but when the society was established on solid found¬ 
ations it made rapid progress, so that in 1917, a good year for fruit, 
it handled more than 30,000 quintals of fruit of all kinds, including more 
than 20,000 quintals of apples. And the advantages which the vast 
organization was to bring about did not tarry. As early as the first 
year in which it was active the society established its position as a buyer 
on all the 'markets of the district and the prices paid to growers were 
doubled. 

In 1918 large buildings were constructed, with the help of the Pied¬ 
mont Rural Banks’ Federation {Federazione deUe casse rurali), as ware¬ 
houses and offices valued at about a million liras. The warehouses in 
which fruit is preserved are joined to the railway by a connecting double¬ 
line railway. In order that the discarded, damaged or small fruit may 
be utilized, provision is made for the installation of heavy presses, worked 
by electricity, whiclr enable the manufacture of cider and fruit-wines. 

By acquiring a sawmill and basketworks the Bagnolo society solved 
the important problem of packing. Its irresent production of cases, 
crates and bastets of aU kinds fully supplies its own needs and those 
of its branches. 

In the society’s vast buildings and out of its receipts it is possible to 
maintain private schools, technical schools and a home for the sons of 
members, employees and workpeople. 

Finally, the society has felt a need for propaganda and technical in¬ 
struction, which it has met by instituting popular courses in fruitgrowing. 
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Co-opcraiive Society for five Exporting of the Agricultural Produce of 
Cesena. — In the neighboarhood of Cesena there aie many cherry-trees 
yielding valuable fruit abundantly. Before this co-operative socitty 
arose, deakis disposed of these cherries as they chose, and the glowers 
were obliged either to sell at their prices or to let the fruit rot on the trees (i). 
But in 1905 a strong group of growers, wishing to free themselves from 
this odious exploitation by dealers, fonned a corporation for the sale of 
their fruit in common. They rented a large warehouse for the collection 
and handling of the fruit and provided the means for this. To begin 
with, the society sold the fruit to an important firm in Verona at prices 
never reached previously. The excellent results of this step convinced 
the doubters that the most efficacious defence of their interests lay in 
collective action. Thus, after three years of business, the membership 
had risen from 126 to 169, and it should be noticed that all the members 
were landowners, because hitherto it had not been thought necessary that 
mitayers should become direct members of the co-operative society. 

But the society’s vigorous growth not only pressed it towards new 
and more arduous enterprise but also made its sounder technical and ad¬ 
ministrative organization necessary. 

It was, in fact, desired to extend collective sale to other fruit grown 
by members, and to the tomatoes which were an important crop in the hilly 
district, and it was desired also that the influence of commercial firms 
should be eliminated, and the goods directly exported to foreign markets. 
On 20 April 1908, therefore, the Co-operative Jomt Stock Society for the 
Export of Agricultural Produce was legally constituted, membership being 
thrown open to metayers as well as landowners. This reform brought 
the membership up to 517 and the share capital to 13,246.16 Hras. This 
year marks an important date in the society's life. The step was taken 
of acquiring ownership ol the warehouse hitherto rented, and it was de¬ 
cided to export the cherries abroad directly, and to scU directly other fruit 
as well as cherries. The produce was sold by means of a special commis¬ 
sioner on the principal markets, under the supervision of a specially ap¬ 
pointed member of committee. 

In 1909 the society, in order to be in a position to receive and handle 
the enormous amount of produce consigned to it, built near the railway 
a vast warehouse covering 80 by 12 metres, and provided with a very 
commodious shed in which some 400 persons could easily work. The 
new building cost 65,000 liras. In the same year tlie society opened a 
greengrocer’s shop in the town and began the manufacture of wicker 
baskets for cherries. 

In 1911 it promoted among its members the growing of tomatoes 
for preserving, and this branch of horticulture, which had hitherto been 
unhmown in the district of Cesena, is tofey destined to furnish work to 
three local canneries which have arisen in succession. 

(i) Sec Societd Anonitm Cooperal/va per VE^portazione dei PradotH Agrari, Come mcqtie 
e crebbe lanos*ra coopeiaiwa, Cesena, ^ngiraza, 1911. 
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The war impeded exporting and there tore much limited the societj-'s 
work ; but compensation was partly found in exporting casks of sulphui- 
ized cherries to the United States, and in any case the large ijroduction 
of tomatoes for preserving, which was somewhere round 25,000 quintals 
a year, made an imi)ortaiit amount ol work sure. 

In the hdlowing table the i>rot*reSMve growih of the society is api)arent . 


Development of the Co-operative Society Jor Exporting the Agricultural 

Produce of Cesena, 


Year 

Mixabciship 

Shaics 

subscribed 

and 

pnid up 

Share capital 

Sales - 

Quantities Aiuonnt 

1 




bms 

quintals. 

liras 

1905 

12 O 

— 

95 

I 2 O.OJ 

3r.2<Ji 30 

1906 

i\U 

— 

1 , 1 ".. 61 

2,0y *.t)o 

t) 1 , 10 | <>" 

1907 

lliy 

— 

7,o0().l0 

2,e>5 .<11 

.So,i43 tjl 

1908 

517 

(»lS 

I 3 ,r^ 0 .i 0 

4 .n-i 2 

n'> 0,253 90 

1909 


715 , 

11 , 701.15 

0,11 5.43 

142,511 ^0 

1910 

on 

770 

15.251.15 

\ 3 1 

110,503 05 

1011 

on 

770 

15,251 .*5 

4,059 00 

i>7.3f>3-''-! 

10 J 2 

on 

770 

12,105.81 

i,^ 25 . 3 ‘> 

36,007.63 

1913 


lOiS 

t8,o91 3T 

29,181.82 

i 7 I. 5 -) 3-,6 


7^\ 


T8,o99.i>3 

3i.5lf>.>>7 

213 , 447-53 

191.) 

7Ji^ 

lOSo 

19,552 81 

J 7.131 U 

J49,|23 60 

IQIO 

7U 

l0<>2 

2«), I rO. }«> 

1.3^3-W 

1 i5^W*-88 

10 T 7 

731 

i<» 9 > 

23 . 997 -<*'' 


1 105,0 |i. 5 b 

101 

750 

171; 

1 Uu^^ 11 

1 -15.''),'.7, 

■ 330 ,7<u «>o 

1__ __ _ 


The slow and moderate increase ot the sliarc-capital is due to the 
fact that profits go mainly or wholly to paying off costs of installation. 
The society has today paid foi all its buildings, so that its real capital is 
about 200,000 liras. 

The Vegetable and Fnut-growhig Co-operative Society of Pedaso {Ascoli 
Piceno). — This society was founded in 1905 on the initiative of the it¬ 
inerant lectureship in agriculture of Fermo, and has had 14 years of pros¬ 
perous life. Its chief object is to promote scientific fruit and vegetable 
growing, in particular the growing of peas, and to look after the collective 
exporting and selling of this produce in the best possible conditions. When 
initial diffiailties had been overcome it easily established itself, as appears 
from the data in the following table : 
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Development of the Vegetable and Fruit-growing Co-operative Society 

of Pedaso. 


Yeai 


Mexnbei^ip 


Total sales 


Sales of Peas 


1904 

56 

Urds 

1905 

497 

54*7x2 

1906 

589 

62,528 

1907 

597 

68,075 

1908 

6x0 

65,894 

1909 

621 

79,730 

1910 

646 

74,007 

I9II 

607 

66,169 

19x2 

688 

89,644 

1913 

692 

1,53,413 

1914- 

698 

1,09,628 

19x5 

7x2 

78,915 

19x6 

7x7 

2,28,985 

1917 

765 

2,35,473 

1918 

8*5 

3,06320 


Quantity 

Value 

' 

qtunUirr 

liras 

liras 

— 


r,69b 

4,580 

62,539 

i,6q<> 

',322 

65,721 

1,697 

5,050 

60,078 

1,705 

4,800 

58.788 

1,7x7 

5,003 

69,567 

1,729 

4,500 

69,007 

1,746 

4,000 

62,754 

x,759 

3.900 

71.645 

x,777 

5,500 

88.787 

1,794 

4,645 

81,246 

1,840 

3,302 

45,278 

X,969 

2,133 

66,455 

2,134 

2,224 

74,089 

2.331 

3,498 

189,253 

3,43X 


The society sets before itself the improvement of horticultural tech¬ 
nique, and it helps its needier woiking members, supplying them, at a 
low rate of interest, with the capital they need in their industry. 

The Co-operative Joint-Stock Society for Exporting the Agricultural 
Produce of Jest. — The figure standing for this society’s (i) sales in 1918-19 
reached 1,647,360 Uias. Net profits amountea to 11,212 lims. The 
sales of various kinds took place amid marked difficulties of transport. 
The two cocoon dessicators were busy, bringing th2 society a net profit 
of 5 » 93 i liras. On 31 March 1919, when the business-year was clo.sed, 
the capital and reserve fund amounted to 287,600 liras. 


6. THE ITAtlAlt EEDERA.T10N OP AGRlCUtTlJEAI, CONSORTIA IN igrS. — 

L*IfaLa RuraU, or?an of He tedeiation. Piacenza, Nt* S44, q May 1919. 

The Italian Federation of Agriailtural Consortia, which arose in Pia¬ 
cenza in 1892, is the most powerful co-operative organization for the col¬ 
lective purchase of material useful to agriculture in Italy. Continuous 
expansion and improvement have brought it to a very advanced state of 
development, so that it now includes about a thousand federated societies. 

(i) See the report for 1918-19 by the wenibei- * geueial mcetmj. on 6 J11I3* 9* 
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It spends millions and millions of Kras on acquiring agricultuial material, 
which it resells to its members at profitable prices, gi\’ing a guarantee 
of quaKty. It imports on its own steamcis the i)rimary naterial needed 
for making chcm^'cal manures, material which is afterwards treated in the 
co-operative perphospate factories estabKshed by the consortia, which 
make purchases in strict union with the federation. 

The general warehouse,-, the co-operative dessicators ior cocoons 
the oUve-presses, the consortia for the acquisition and use in common 
of machinery and the connected workshops for repairs and the sdentific 
machines for the mechanical selection of seed represent some of the fed¬ 
eration’s beneficent enterprise. 

The federation is also active in the field of education, supporting the 
itinerant lectureships in agriculture and seeking, by suitable lectures and 
cinematographs, to arouse in the rural population an -nterest in the most 
modem and effective methods of fertilizng the soil. With the object 
of popularizing the use of chemical manures it has promoted the estabh'sh- 
ment of many experimental fields. 

The important question of mechanical ploughing has also been accu¬ 
rately studied by the federation’s experts who made the results of their 
studies known in a report. The federation luis also given a strong im¬ 
pulse to the nation’s production of agricultural machinery. 

In 1918 total sales reached the sum of 104,357,014 liras (machinery 
included), but this was partly due to the ver>'' high prices of primary ma¬ 
terial, to the rate of exchange, to high freights, and to the cost of insurance 
against war risks and of labour, etc. Owing to the duration of the war 
the federation had to confine itseK almost exclusively to the business of 
coKective purchasing, and to buy only a few kinds of goods. 

For the 1918 spring farming season the federation, thanks to the 
support of the Ministry of Agriculture, directly imported nitrate of soda 
from Qdle, at the price of 109 Kras the (Quintal. 

The business of collectively treating «uli'»hatc of copj^er increased 
notably, the quantity su tieated being 185, pJ9 quintals which the association 
obtained at 190.20 Kras the quintal when the luaxinium price was 228 Kras. 
The quantity of sulphur treated was ^8,732 quintals, and had noticeably 
increased since the previous 5’'ear. The quantit}" of Kaffir paste, 14,350 
quintals, had on the other hand sKghtly diminished. The quantity of 
concentrated forage was about 14,000 quintals. A notable increase was 
that ot seed for sowing, of which the quantity reached 40,000 quintals. 
The supplying of phosphates required the federation’s whole attention, 
and nine co-operative Victories which handled 42,365 tons were.suppKed. 
A new field of activity on which the federation embaiked was that of the 
production of and tiade in selected seeds for agriculture. 

The sales of the machinery section reached 15,387,053 Kras, including 
sales of 2,769 ploughs of ItaKan manufacture, 2,645 mowers, 359 reapers 
and binders, and 546 tractors. This figure for sales was never reached 
before, and was partly due to the greater demand for machinety to com¬ 
pensate for the deficiency of labour and animal power, and partly to the 
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fact that many (Icmaudb once directed to private trade now turn lather 
to the agricultural ussficiatiotis and through them to llu‘ fedenition. 




7. TIIH DKVB1.01MIJCNT OB Tllp; NATlO^sAI, BaVNK OV RURAIy BANJKLvS — Reioil 
on fouiUi year oi uclivily (i<)ib) ol the mam giii£( eommiUtt and tlic auditois to the 
membeib’ ordinary nictlinc; al Rome on 30 March lyit) Rime, 1919. 

The National Bank oi: ItaHan Rural Banks, founded in 191*}, aims 
mainly at “ aiding the rural banks and other co-operative and mutual 
societies intended for the diffusion of credit among small farmers 
It continues to make, progress, as appears by the babnee-sheet for its 
fourth year of business which closed on 31 Deccmbei i(ji8. Its discounts 
in that year amounted altogether to some five million liras, having increarod 
by nearty two niilhou liras since the prc\noiis year. 

In its tour years of life the bank has made the following discounts ; 


ill 1915 for 
» 1916 A 
» 1917 >v 
» 1918 » 


948,829.28 liras 
2,690,410.73 » 

3,096,067.08 » 

11,649,800.11 » 


Savings deposits and deposits on current account amounted to 
1,432,827.48 liras, as compared with, 1,008,858.53 liras in IQ17. The yoar\s 
profit was 21,793.50 liras, plus 11,771.01 liras from the profit of the 
preiions 3’ear. 

The share capital and the oidinary and extraordinai^" reserve funds 
amounted to 160,448.18 liras. 


RUvSSlA. 

1. CO-OPER*VTlVE FORESTRY SOCIETIES IN NORTHERN RUSSIA — The Russian 
Cooheiator, Vol. 2, No. 3, aud vol. 3, No 7 Fcbniaiy i<)t R and Jiily lyi 0. 

On the 20lh November 1917 a special bureau was formed at Archangel 
for the purpose of convoking a couteieuce of representatives of peasants 
engaged in timber felling. The conference took place on the i6th Decem¬ 
ber of that year and decided to found the Northern Union of Co-operative 
Timber Assotiutions. The Union was to pursue purely economic aims,to 
strive to emancipate the p<*aSc-»nt timber-fellers fiom dependence on 
private capital, and to enable them to obtain the full value of their work 
by means of marketing the products directly, both at home and abroad. 
The conference stimulated the organization of timber atieU (co-operative 
foiest societies), and a little-over a month later 25 artels operating in the 
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provinces of Archangel and Olonetz were already represented at the first 
conference of the Union. 

The work of the forest labourer is closely bound up with the rivers, 
which serve as the only routes for bringing the felled wood to the sawmill 
and to the maikel. Accordingly, the artels are subdivided into a number 
of groups, each connected with the basin of a particular livei. There are 
now seven such groups in the North of Russia, those of the North Dvina, 
the Kotlass, the Emetz-Mechienga, the Pinega, the Vaga, the Onega, 
and the Mezen, The Pinega basin has the largest number of artels — 34 
in all — the second place being occupied by the Onega basin with 28 artels, 
the other five basins having each a number of artels varying from 10 to 
17 artels. 

More than half of the artels, namely, 50, were formed during the first 
two months after the formation of the Union. After this the number of new 
artels formed monthly ranges from nine to seven, the rate being even much 
lower since Angust-September 1918. The reduced rale of the formation 
of new artels is due chiefly to the political conditions which have sepa¬ 
rated the Union from some of its groups ol artels. 

The membership of individual artels varies greatly, the highest figure 
being 1,200 persons, and the lowest eight persons. The most common 
figure is from 50 to 120 members, there being only two artels with a 
membership over 300, while the number of aitels having less than 50 mem¬ 
bers is 25. The giowth of the nembership of the artels of rivei-groups 
continues, as illustrated by tl^e following table; 


Membership 


Artels of nver-groups 

December xst. 
19x8 

Januaiy isih. 
1919 

Vaga. 


4,012 

North Dviua. 

. 693 

1,544 

Onega . 


2,869 

Emetz-MeclKenga .... 


1,824 

Pinega. 

. 1,450 

1,509 


Total . . . 7,986 

11,758 


The value of the shares of individual artels varies fiom 10 roubles to 
500 roubles per share. In the majoiity of cases the value of the shares 
is between 25 and 50 roubles, wliile eleven aitels have shares of smaller 
value. In 15 artels the shares are of 100 to 125 roubles, and only four ar¬ 
tels have shales of a value higher than 150 loubles, the highest figure being 
500 roubles. As a rule, the larger the membership of the artels the smaller 
the value of the shares; and fuither, the shares are of a higher value in 
districts where forestry is the chief occupation of the population, and of a 
lower value in districts where other agricultural trades prevail. 

In addition to their holdings in scores, members of the artels bear also 
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a further revSponsibility for its affairs, the respousibility amounting to 
from 2 to 25 times their holdings. M a lule, the additional responsibi¬ 
lity is lower in the artels where the share value is high and vice versa. 

The artels which wc‘ie woiking in Decein 1 )er 1917 and January 1918 
have handled up to lialf-a-million of pieces of huge timber, in addition to 
sleepers and other kinds of wood. For the sawing of its timber the Union 
acquired in the summer of 1918 two large sawmills at Archangel. Not¬ 
withstanding the conditions in Russia, the sawmills turned out and 
brought to the market 6,000 standards of sawn timber, besides otlier wood 
goods. 


2 " ARTEES » OF FISIIBRXEN ON THE ESTUARY OF THE AMUR AND ON SAKHA- 
I^IN. — The Russian Co~opcu*for. Vo\ 3 No® i aad 3. Eondoa, Januaiy and Mfiy 1919. 

The Estuary of the Amur and the western coast of Northen Sakhalin 
yield annually from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 poods of salmon and “ gor- 
busha " (a kind of salmon of the so-called first or spring migration). In 
summer and autumn, in the town of Nikolaievsk-on-Amur and on the 
coast of the estauiy of the Amur, tens of thousands of men, sometimes 
for the whole 24 hours of the day, are hard at work preparing fish for 
export. 

In 1916 the Union of Siberian Co-operative Unions (Zakupsb3rt) 
opened an agency in Nikolaievsk-on-Amur, This agency, assisted by the 
local consumers' society, " The Mutual Aid took up the question of a 
more rational organisation of ** artels " of local peasant fishermen (co¬ 
operative fisheries), and as a result of its efforts an “ artel of 40 men, 
bound by contract, was organized in the village of Vlassievo in Sakhalin, 
and five or six other “ artels " were formed in other places. The Vlas¬ 
sievo " artel" opened a consumers' stores and a credit society, and its 
example aroused great interest among local fishermen, who at thdr various 
meetings decided to form a numbet of such societies and bind them 
together in one union. 

The importance of the fisheiies of the Amur can be gauged from the 
fact that in 1917 they engaged over 15,000 persons and snijplied the 
population of Russia with 1,200,000 poods of fish, and 38,000 poods of 
caviar, to a total value of 30 million roubles. But of these fisheries only 
about one-third were co-operative fisheries. The "Zakubshyt" acts 
as the principal buyer of the fish from the " artels ", marketing the fish 
in Siberia and Russia. In 1916 the " Zakubsbjt " marketed in this way 
up to 100 000 poods of fish; in 1917, notwithstandug the unfavourable 
conditions of the time, 400,000 poods, worth over five million roubles 
and in 1918 nearly 500,000 poods. Owing to the rise in prices and 
depreciation of the louble the sum paid for the fish rose to over ten 
m^oxL roubles. 
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3 CO-OPKRAriVK CREDIT IN THE UKRAINE.—TAeCa-o/'er**for, Voi. 3, n-^. 6« 
Eondoii, June 

The development of co-operative credit in the Ukraine followed the 
lines and proceeded at the pace ot the progress of this branch of the 
co-operative movement in the whole of Russia. In the middle of 1915 
there were 2,185 credit associations in the Ukraine (out of a total of 15,159 
for the whole of Russia); in the middle of 1916 their number rose to 2,908, 
and at present it can safely be assumed to have reached 3,000. The 
last figure does not include the 400 odd credit associations operating in 
Bessarabia. 

The Odessa Credit Uniofi, — In the Ukraine there are about 40 Credit 
Unions embracing 2,400 organisations. The Odessa Credit Union can 
be regarded as typical of all the unions in the Ukraine. The union was 
formed in November 1915 and began operations on i January 1916. The 
growth of its operations since then can be seen from the following table : 


Date 

No 

of associations 

Share capital 

Roubles 

Balance 
^eet totals 

Roubles 

Sales tumo\ei 

Roubles 

Deposits 

Roubles 

X Jan. igxb. 

10 

1,501 

33,717 

1,620,000 

9,000 

1 Jan, 1917 

94 

*5.556 

983,429 

6,000,000 

513,000 

I Jan, iQitS. 

115 

45,760 

19,218,602 

8,000,000 

1,900,000 

I Jan. i9i<). 

96 

55.985 

22,000,000 

j 

5,000,000 


The Odessa Credit Union conducts large operations both in marketing 
the grain of its members and in supplying them with manufactured com¬ 
modities, such as doth, leather, footwear, matches, soap, tobacco, etc. 
The Union has formed an agriailtural bureau which caters for the needs 
of the agriciiltuial population, to which it supplies coai timber, agricul¬ 
tural macliineiy, implements, etc. The bureau is also engaged in provid¬ 
ing the populatioii with improved seeds, and, at its instance, all the credit 
unions of the province of Kherson have jointly taken over the seed farm 
of the South Russian Agricultural Sodety, and have assigned half-a-mil- 
lion roubles for its maintenance and working. The Bureau engaged the 
services of seven agricultural experts. The Credit Union has a large staff 
of instructors, a library and book shop, seven depots for the sale of agri¬ 
cultural machinery, and four branch ofiices in the district. 

Since its formation the Credit Union has sold to the Government 
about four millions poods (about 67,000 tons) of grain, worth 14 million 
roubles, while it has supplied the population vdth various goods worth 
155 milli on roubles, in addition to agricultural machinery to the value of 
one million roubles. 
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The Ukraine-Bank .—The head offices of the Ukrainian People’s Bank, 
shortly named “ Ukraine-Bank ” which acts as the central co-operative 
bank for the country, are situated in Kiev. The project of such a bank 
originated as early 1911, but it could be realised only in 1917, after the 
Revolution. Only members of co-operative codeties may be shareholders, 
and the bank only deals with members of the Co-operative Union. The 
Ukraine-Bank opened its opemtions on i August 1917, with a share 
capital of one million roubles, which was incieasetl at the end of 1918 
to ton million lonbluj. 'I'he balance sheet of the bank on i Dec¬ 
ember 1917, i. e., after three mouths of working, showed a total of two 
milUons, which figure rose on i December 1918 to 47 millions. The 
amount of deposits was 2,700,000 roubles on i January 1918, and 17 mil¬ 
lion roubles on i December of the same year. The number of co-operative 
sodeties which took up the shares ot the bank rose from 36 on i January 
1918 to 137 on I December of that year. During the first ten months 
of 1918 the Ukraine-Bank sold 44 million roubles worth of goods, and the 
value ot the goods in store represented another 77 millions. 


SWITZBRT,AND 

I. THE FEDERATION OP AGEICDETDEAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES OP NORTH¬ 
WEST SWITSESREAND in the tear FROMi JXJEYioi/ to 30 JUNE 1918. — 
Ge^cMf^sbencht des Verbindas landw GenossenscJviften des Nofdwestschweiz, 
Bragg, 1915-1918. 

The development of this federation, which is concerned with sales and 
purchases of articles useful to agriculture on behalf of its adherent societies, 
was as follows from 1915 to 1918. 

1915 Number of federated co-oj>erative societies 70 

1916 » » » » » 76 

1917 » » » » » 80 

1918 » » » » #89 


From the profit and l<»ss account of 30 June T918 it appears that the 
year then ending dosed showing a net profit of 21,000 francs. The balance- 
sheet was closed on the same date with a balance of 3()i,oi6 francs. 

The total receipts and expenditure of the federation in 1916-17 
and 1917-18 were follows. 


191^-18 


1916-iy 


1. Borage and various goods 

2. Manures. 

3. Seeds. 


1,666,473.75 francs 
685,141.35 » 

47 » 6 i 3 » 


2,654,683.95 fraucs 

449.538.95 » 

49,471025 » 


Total . . . 2,399,228.10 » 


3.153,694.15 


0 
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* 4e 

a. XHB FeDBRAXlON OP DAIRY AND CHBBSRMAKINGSOCreXIES IN NORTH- 
WBST SWITZBRI/AND IN TIIE YEAR FROM i MAY 1917 TO 30 APRII< 191K — 
ST, XII, XIII JaHresbericht des Veibandes NordvKS’schamiwht-r Milch- und KSseietge- 
noi'>enieh«rtkn. I4sta!, Dtidin, 1916, 1917, 1918. 

Tile Federalioii of Dairj’ and Cheesemaktng Sorifties of North Weal 
f>witzeiland was in the following position on jo Apiil 1918 


CiintoM 

Number | 
of 1 

CO opciativc 
soacii^s 

Membership ^ 

Individudl ^ 
meuibeib | 

Numlier | 
of 

1 

[ cows 

1 Millk 
feupphed 
^ daily 

! 

If Aigovici . 

1 

23 

8 o 2 | 

6 

2,759 

I'>, 9 r 6 

2. Bahlc — Counli^ . 1 

1 70 

*,t >34 

41 1 

[ 10 39 g 

48,983 

3. Basic — Town . 

2 

96 

8 ‘ 

1 1 

1.442 

10,304 

Beme .... 

48 

X 583 

15 

6,084 

23,858 

5. Solcure . . - 

94 

3,890 1 

1 46 

11,130 

5 x ,845 


237 

8,007 

117 

31,814 

145,896 

1917 (30 A.piil) . . 1 

238 

7*572 

115 

32,816 

150*3*1 

1916 (30 April) 

232 

7*452 

1 60 

1 

[ 3**938 

168,326 


The work of the federation is developing satisfactorily, in spite of hourly 
increasing di£Gk:ulties and the scarcity of milk. The new Central Butter- 
making Sodety works regularly and yields the best results. The federation 
was represented in the army in the person of tlie Central Federation which 
aims at distributing in districts where production is slight the milk taken 
from districts where it is large. The year from i May 1917 to 30 April 
1918 dosed showing a balance of 187,711.27 francs of which 133,059.62 were 
assigned to the reserve fund 


3. THE WINTERTHUR FEDERATION OP THE AORICUDTURAD CO OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES OF EAST SWXTZERDAND IN 1917. — XIX-XXI jahreibetuti des 
VifrbancUs OiisGhwotstnschcr landw Gt^^enschafitn %n Witanilm loi -1Q17. Bnicrji, 

The movement affecting the composition of this federation which,like 
many others of its kind, undertakes the purchase and sale of agri¬ 
cultural requirements on behalf of its affiliated sodeties, was as foUows 
in the year 1917, the last year for which we have a report • 

Affiliated oh i January 1917.... 300 co-operati%’-c societies 

Joined the federation. 14 » » 

I/eft the federation. i » » 

Affiliated on 31 December 1917 . . ' 213 » » 
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Membefship on i January 1917 . . 15,578 members 

Membership on 31 December 1917. . 18,191 » 

Increase in 1917. 2,593 » 


The devel(^pment of the federation in the three years £com 1915 to 
1917 appears from the following data: 


Ywr 

Na of oo-opexative 

societies 

No. of members 

Total purdiases 

and sales 

Reserve fund 




Francs 

Fiancs 

1915 

186 


11,734.318 

220,000 

1916 

200 


14,744,207 

230,000 

1917 

215 


21,902,977 

245,000 


From the profit and loss account it appears that this federation dosed 
the year 1917 with a net profit of 137,697 francs, of which 123,934 francs 
were absorbed by various operations and 13,763 francs were carried over. 
The balance-sheet of the federation closed showing totals of 4,128,149 
francs. 


4. THE FEDERATION OP AGRICTJETURAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES OP THE 
CANTON OP ST. GAW, AND THE SURROUNDING TERRITORY PROM i JUDY 
1917 TO 30 JUNE 1918. — XIV-XIX Geschdffsberichte des Verbmdes landw, Ge^ 
nossenschaffen des Kantons Sf. Gallen und benachbarttr Gebiete pro 19x4-15-19x7^x8. 
Buchdiriickerci Buchs A. G. 1915-1918. * 

This federation, like other similar institutions, undertakes on behalf 
of its affiiated societies the purchase and sale of agricultural roquireinonts. 
Its development in the last four years has been as follows: 


Year 

Number of societies 

Membership 

Total purchases and sale*; 

1 

1 


ft 

Francs 

1 

1915 ! 

52 

8,160 

683^328 

1916 

59 

8,431 

1,057,703 

1917 

hi 

9.863 

2,176,571 

1917-18 

69 j 

11,443 

1.782,793 
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The increase last year was therefore one of 8 co-operative societies and 
1580 members. 

This federation closed its profit and loss account on 30 June 1918, 
showing a net profit of 4,106.95 francs. 


5. THE FEDERATION AT WINTERTHUR OP AGRICUETDRAIy ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CO OPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF ZURICH (cANTONAI, AGRICUETURAI, 
FEDERATION), FROM 1 JUEY 1917 TO 30 JUNE 1918. — XIX-XXII Gesehiftsbe- 
ficJUe des Verbatides ZUrch lattdm. Vercine und Geiiossmsehaftcn {Landw Kantonalverband) 
in Winterthur aber die Geschaftsjahrc 191^-1918. Wmtertliur, Sailer, 1915-1918. 

This federation undertakes the purchase and sale of agricultural 
requirements on behalf of its afilliated societies. 

From 1915 to 1918 the number of afSliated societies and of members 
and the total purchases and sales of the federation were as follows: 


Yeai 

Number 

Total purchases and sales 

Francs 

of societies | 

1 1 

of members | 

I<)I 4 -I 9 I 5 

71 

3 . 6'5 

1,644,281 

1915-1916 

75 

5,797 

2 , 247 , 33 r 

1416-1917 

86 

0 . 5 or 

3.669.537 

1917-iqiH 

8'' 

7,000 

2,87«S,2ob 


In 1917-18 receipts amounted to g8,6z6 francs, expenditure to 92,296 
francs. The net profit was therefore one of 6,330 francs. 


6. THE FEDERATION OP AGRICUETUR.!!, SYNDICATES OF THE CANTON OF 
BERNE AND adjacent CANTONS FROM r JUDY 1917 TO 30 JUNE 1Q18. — 
XXVll-XXIX Rappoii aamel de la FidAationdeSymlicalsagrieole^du Catiton deBtme 
ct drs Cantons hmifrophs. Moiat, Shiuhy, 191G-1918. 

This federation obtained the following results in the year which closed 
on 30 June 1918: on i July 1917 it induded 222 syndicates, to which 16 
had been added on the 24th of November of that year; on 30 June 1918 it 
was made up of 238 syndicates. 

In 1918 a census was taken of the members of the syndicates audit was 
found that they numbered 26,000. More than half the farmers of the dis¬ 
trict in which the federation is active belong to the syndicates in question. 









4q6 inporma'tion rislating to co-operation and association 


This federation also undertakes the purchase and sale of agnciiltural 
requirements on behalf ot its members. The development of its busi¬ 
ness in the last three years has naturally been affected by the state of war 
in consequence of which its toti»l purchases and sales have, as regards their 
quantity, gone back to their le\'el of more than ten years ago. WH^iile the 
membership is almost double what it was at that date the weight of goods 
handled is hardly equal to what it then was. 


Told Puyoheaes ami Salcb in Tuns. 



Total 

Average itet bytidlcatc 

iyi5 ■ 

. 

190.8 

1916 


199.9 

1917 . 

. .. 40.«98.5 

181.7 

1918 . 

. 31,292.2 

135-1 


Value of Goods in Thousands of Francs. 



Total 

Average per byndicatc 

1915 


33-6 

1916 

. 8,833.6 

40.7 

1917 , 

. 11.504-4 

51-1 

1918 

. 8,741.2 

34-9 











Part H: Insurance and Thrift 


UNITED STATES. 

FARMERS' MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. ' 
Source (oepioai,): 

Vai gren (V. X.), InvesUgaioi in Agriailtural In&iiraiie Bureau of Itlarkets: Prevailiug Plains 
and Practices among Parmerb’ IVTuluol Pile Insurance Compaiiieb. United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 780. W*.s]iington, 28 May 1919. 

In our issue of June 1917 (i) we dealt at some length with the gener¬ 
al conditions of insurance against fire in the United States and gave a 
brief account of the very numerous farmers* mutual insurance companies. 
There has recently been publishtd a Bulletin of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, based upon the replies to a questionnaire sent out by the Bureau 
of Markets and giving detailed particulars ox the organization and working 
methods of these societies. In view of the practical value of the informa¬ 
tion lesulting from the inquiry we propose to reproduce the principal data 
contained in the Bulletin. 

There are, it appears, about 1,950 mutual file insurance companies 
whose risks consist either entirely or very largely of farm property, and 
the total amount of insurance which they now have in force exceeds 
S>6,ooo,ooo,ooo. 

In niost vStates where Ihese companies exist they are recognized as 
a separate and distinct class of insurance organization and operate under 
laws which practicall}^ limit the insurance written by them to country 
risks. In several of the Eastern States and some of the Southern States, 
however, no such distinct class of farmers* mutuals has been provided for 
by statute. In these latter State*s, therefore, it is frequently difiicult 
to determine which of the mutual fire insurance companies should be con¬ 
sidered farmers* mutuals and which should not. No company has been 
included in the above or in succeeding figures whose reply indicated that 
the risks carried were other than farm property to an extent greater than 
35 per cent. 

Of the organizations complying whith the above-mentioned require¬ 
ments a total of i,i6i companies filled out the questionnaire. 

§ I. Situation of cojmpaniFvS date and method of incorporation. 

Farmers' mutual fire insurance companies are found in greater or 


(1) Page 31. 
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smaller numbers in all the States except Florida, I^uisiana, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Nevada. More than four-fiftlis of these companies, however, 
are situated in the Middle Atlantic and the North Central States. 

For most of the States the date of organization of the insurance com¬ 
panies is given in the annual report of the insurana* department. Using 
both the quebtionnaire and the insurance reports, it has been possible to 
determine the date of organization of 1,879 fanners' mutual fire 

insurance companies. The number of existing companies which were or¬ 
ganized during each decade is indicated in the following table; 


Companies 


1820-1829. 2 

1830-1839. 8 

1840-1849.38 

1850-1859.61 

1860-1869.98 


Companies 


1870-1879.484 

1880-1889.333 

1890-1899.450 

1900-1909.254 

1910-1917.151 


Of the i,i6i companies replying to the questionnaire 124 were incorp¬ 
orated by special acts of the legislatures, wMfe 967 were incorporated un¬ 
der general statute. Tweuty-one of the companies existed as voluntary 
associations without incorporation and 49 gave no information on this 
particular question. 

Most of the companies incorporated by special charter are in the East 
and Southeast. The companies in the Mddle West and the &ir West, 
on the other hand, ate almost universally organized and operated under 
general statutes enacted specifically for farmers' mutuals. The unincorp¬ 
orated associations were almost entirely confined to Indiana and Missouri. 


§ 2. Mkhbbrship and votes. 

One thousand one hundred and sixteen companies reported the number 
of members. The smallest membership of any company was 25 and the larg¬ 
est was 32,433, the average membership for the 1,116 companies beiiig 
1,532. Twenty-eight companies had a membership of less than 100 
while 313 had a membership of between lOO and 300, and 257 had a mem¬ 
bership of between 500 and 1,000, making a total of 598 oompanies report¬ 
ing, each of which had less than 1,000 members. The companies having 
less than 100 members were in general recent additions to the list of ferm- 
ers’ mutuals. Two hundred sixty-seven companies had a membership 
of between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 130, between 2,000 and 3,000; and 62 be¬ 
tween 3,000 and 5,000; while 59 companies had 5,000 or more members. 
Nearly four-fifths of the 1,116 companies reporting membership, therefore* 
were organizations of less than 2,000 niemb^. 

liafohnation oonoemii^ the voting privile^ of members was ^ven by 
1,1^ companies. Of these, 933 reported that each member had one vote, 
white 2i7reported that plural votes based upon either the amount of insut- 
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ance or the number of policies held by a given member were allowed. Of 
the 217 companies allowing plural voles, 179 used the amount of insurance 
and 38 used the number of policies held in determining the number of votes 
granted to a member. The prevailing plan, as the figures indicate, is to 
allow each member one vote regardless of amount of insurance or number 
of policies held. More than four-fifths of the companies followed this plan. 

§ 3. Dirbctoks and officers. 

The maximum number of directors of any one of the 1,140 companies 
reporting on this point was 55 and the minimum was 3. 

The average as well as the most common number of directors for the 
companies reporting was 9, and 405 companies actually reported this num¬ 
ber for their organization. 

The term for which directors are elected was reported by 1,144 
panics. The term was one year in the case of 517 companies, two years 
in the case of 62 companies, three years in the case of 508 companies, four 
years in the case of 43 companies, and five years in the case of ii compa* 
nies. One company reported the term of directors as seven years; and 3 
reported that the directors held their positions without any limitation as 
to term of oflSice It thus appears that the favourite term of directors is 
either one or three years. It may also be stated that in a number of the 
laws more recenJy enacted it is specifically prescribed that the term of 
directors shall be three years and that one-third of the number shall be 
elected each year. 

Of the 1,145 companies giving information concerning the term for 
which officers are elected, 1,032 gave one year; 47 companies gave two 
years; 53, three years; ii, four years ; and 2, five years. In the case of 
officers, therefore, as distinguished from directors, the practice of a one- 
year term is fairly uniform among the farmers* mutuals. 

Besides directors and officers, 249 companies repotted an auditing 
committee; 340 companies reported an exe.cutive committee; and 106 
companies reported an adjusting committee. A few companies reported 
yet other committees under such titles as appraising, valuation, applica¬ 
tion, revision, inspection, cancellation, arbitration, appeals, finance, and 
advertising. A number of these terms refer, of course, to committees 
with identical or at any rate similar duties. 

§ 4. Hazards and risks. 

All the companies returning questionnaires gave information concern¬ 
ing the hazards against which insurance was written. Thirty-three com¬ 
panies insured against fire only and 958 against fire and lightning. One 
hundred and seventy companies reported giving so-called combined pro¬ 
tection, covering fire, lightning and windstorm in their contract. 

Farmers’ mutuals writing combined protection were found in nearly 
all States with the exception of those located in New England and on tte 
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Pacific coast. In the case of companies operating in all or the greater 
part of a State the offering of windstorm protection as well as of fire and 
lightning protection is a tairly common practice everywhere. This prac¬ 
tice, in so far as it relates to county or relatively local conipanies, however, 
is limited largely to the States of the South. In a number of tlio States of 
the Middle West special windstorm insurance companicvS doing a 
State-wide business and working in dose co-operation with the local fire 
insurance mutuals have been developed. The plan of carrying windstorm 
insurance by a relatively local company has proved disastrous in a number 
of instances, the losses from a single severe storm in a community not 
infrequently exceeding aU available resources of a small company. From 
the point of view of the fire hazard, on the other hand, so far as the typical 
farming community is concerned, each group of farm buildings and to a con¬ 
siderable extent each building in the group constitutes a separate and distinct 
risk, and hence nothing corresponding to. a conflagration hazard is present. 
Considerable allowance may^ of course be made for differences in the prob- 
(jbility of severe windstorms in different sections of the country, but ex¬ 
perience has proved that few, if any sections are entirely exempt from the 
most destructive form of wiiidstonn known, namely, the tornado. 

All but four of the companies reporting gave information concern¬ 
ing the property insured. One thousand sixty-four companies reported in¬ 
suring only farm property and similar segregated .risks within the linuts 
of cities or villages, while 93 companies reported insuring also a larger 01 
smaller amount of other city property. 

Among the 898 companies which reported the maximum single risk 
accepted by them, the highest for any company was $15,000 and the lowest 
$750. A total of 349 companies reported their nmximum single risk as 
larger tlian $4,000, and only 38 companies provided for a maximum of 
less than $2,000. The average of such maximum risk for these com¬ 
panies was $3,99 Two hundred and sixty-three reports gave no reply to this 
question. The significance of these figures, it should be pointed out, is 
materially lessened by the fact that the definition of a “ single risk ” or 
“ any one risk '* as used by these companies is by no means iiniform. some 
companies applying the term to all the proi>erty insured on a given farm, 
or even in a few instances to the property covered by a single policy, while 
others use it in the more appropriate sense as signifying a unit or group of 
property subject to destruction by a single fire. 

The highest percentage for which insurance is granted by any of these 
companies was reported as 100 per cent of the cash value and the lowest 
such maximum was 33 per cent. The average percentage fixed as a maxi¬ 
mum for insurance granted was 70 per <^nt of the cash value. Only 41 com¬ 
panies reported accepting risks for more than 75 per cent, and only 14 com¬ 
panies reported the maximum percentage of value permitted to be insured 
as less than 66 */b' 

The maximum term for which policies are issued was given by i,555 com¬ 
panies, and of these 806 gave 5 years as such maximum. Thirteen compa¬ 
nies reported writing policies for not tonger than i year; 58, for not longer 
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than 3 years ; 19 for not longer than 4 years ; and 19 others, for not longer 
than 6 years. Thirteen companies reported writing policies for terms up 
to 7 years and 13 others for terms up to 10 years. Perpetual or annually 
renewable policies were written by 214 ccmpanies. It appears, therefore, 
that 5 years is the most common maximum period for which policies are 
issued by these companies, more than two-thirds of them reporting this 
term, while nearly one-fifth of the farmers' mutuals issue policies which 
remain in force as long as assessments are met by the insured or until the 
company finds reason to cancel the insurance. 

§ 5. Business territory. 

Information concerning the territory to which they confine their 
operations, either as the result of legal restrictions or of self-imposed 
limitations, was given by 1,145 companies. Of these, 386 companies reported 
their business territory on a township basis ; 715, on a county basis; and 
44, on a State basis. Of the so-called township companies, 87 operated in a 
single township ; 38 in 2 townships; 21 in 3 townships; and 32 in 4 -town¬ 
ships. Ninety-eight companies operated in from 5 to 9 townships; 40 in 
from 10 to 14 townships ; 44 in from 15 to 24 townships ; and 26 in 25 or 
more such units of ares. The companies operating on a township basis 
are most common in Illinois, Wisconsin* and Minnesota, although a consi¬ 
derable number of such companies are also foimd in IMaine, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

Ot the 715 companies reporting their business territory on a county 
basis and therefore frequently termea county companies, 373 operated 
in all or a part of a single county; 102 operated in 2 counties; 87 in 3 coun¬ 
ties ; and 44 in 4 counties. Eighty companies operated in from 5 to 6 
counties; 17 in from 10 to 14 counties; 6 in from 15 to 24 counties; 
and 6 others in 25 counties or more. 

Of the 44 companies reporting business territory on a State basis, ii 
incicated that they operated in part of the State; 29 that they operated 
in an entire State; and 4 that they operated in two States. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that some of the earliest 
farmers' mutual insurance laws limited the companies organized thereunder 
to a single township. There has been, however, a general tendency to 
increase the business territory permitted, and more recent lows almost in¬ 
variably prescribe a maximum business territory on a county basis. 

§ 6. PUAN OF RAISING FUNDS AND FREQUENCY OF ASSESSMENT. 

Twenty-five of the I,i6i companies returning questionnaires re^rted 
doing business on a fixed premium plan, while 1,113 reported n lying mainly 
or in part upon assessments for their funds with which to meet the oblig¬ 
ations assumed. Twenty-three companies gave no information upon 
this point. Most of the companies operating essentially on the assessment 
plan collect in advance a membership or policy fee together with a slight 
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advance chaige baiaed on the amount, of insurance written. The policy 
or membership fee collected varied from $i5 to 25 cents. The average 
such charge for all the companies reporting was $1.54. The $15 fee, 9 
membership fee collected only once from each member, was charged by 
only a single company, the next highest membership or policy fee being 
i»5. Only 17 companies reported such cliarges in excess of I3, and only 45 
companies reported similar charges of less than *^1. Tlie initial charges 
based on the amount of insurance wiitteu varied from 50 cents per hundred 
per year to two-tenths of a cent per hundred per year, the average of suv,h 
charges being approximately the equivalent of 6 cents per huncred per 
year for the term of the policy. 

In reply to a question on irequency of assessments, 121 companies 
reported that no assessment had hitherto been made. Of the remain¬ 
ing companies 7O reported having made bu- i assessment during ihc last 
five years, while 99 reported having nmde 2 assessments during ihe same 
period; 135 repojted 3 assessments; 116,4 assessments; 413,5 assessments; 
62,6 assessmets; 26, 7 assessments; 22, 8 assessments; and 21, 9 assess¬ 
ments. Thirty companies reported from 10 to 14 aksessments, and 9 more 
than 15 assessments. The greatest number of such assessments levied by 
any one company during the last five years was 39. Thirty-one companies 
dia noc report the frequency of assessments. I^iom the figures just given 
it may be seen that the most common plan is that of annual assessments, 
while in the remaining cases less frequent assessments than i per year are 
considerably more common than more than i assessment during the 12- 
'“monlh period. The plan of collecting in aavance at least one year's esti¬ 
mated cost of insurance, and the assessing in advance tor each of the suc¬ 
ceeding years of tlie policy term, appears to be gaining in favour among 
these companies. 


§ 7. Liabhity oe tue insttred. 

Of the 'onipanies reporting, 829 operated under the unlimited liability 
plan, the insured obliging himself to pay his pio rata share of all losses 
and expenses legally incurred by the company. Of the remaining companies, 
215 reported limiting the liability of the insured to a specific amount, while 
117 companies retuming questionnaires gave no information covering this 
question. The average obligation assumed by the policyholder in the com¬ 
panies which n ported limited liability was equal to ^1.41 per hundred per 
year while the policy remained in force. A special note was required as 
evidence of the liability of the insured by 161 companies while the greater 
numljlpr reporting, namely 872 companies, relied on a clause in the insurance 
contract for the validity of the obligation assumed by the insured- One 
hundred and twenty-eight companies reporting did not give information 
upon this point. Ic whould appear, therefore, that less than one-fifeh of 
the farmers' mutuals limit the liability of the insured and that even a small¬ 
er proportion require a premium note. The prevailing plan is that of 
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unlimited liability, the obligation to pay his proper part of losses and ex¬ 
penses being assumed by the insured as a part of the insurance contract. 

§ 8. CirASSmOVIJION OF PROPTCRTY. 

The letums from 334 of the companies indicated that they made a 
more or less elaborate classification of the risks insured, while 733 companies 
stated specifically that no classification at all was made by them. The re¬ 
maining 94 companies returning questionnaires did not answer the question 
concerning classification. It may be added th'^t proper classification for 
premium and assessment purposes has only recently begun to be considered 
seriously by these companies, and that a number of them have adopted a 
classification ot their risks within the last year or two. This is especially 
true in the better developed rural sections of the country. Three main 
reasons may be given as to why the mutuals in these sections are adopting 
a dassificalion ot their risks. First, a demand for a (loser approach to 
justice in the charges collected from the members, it being obviously un¬ 
fair to apply the same rate of premiums or assessments to highly desirable 
risks as is applied to the more hazardous ones. To apply the same rate, for 
example, to a well constructed slnre or brick dwefiing with slate or tile 
roof and piovidcd with proper lightning protection, as is applied to an un- 
rodded wooden ham, involves a very material discrimination agaiixSt the 
better of the two risks. Secondly, it lias been tound that expediency as 
well as justice demands a reasonable classification of farm risks. Without 
such classification it is possible for a brger company that does classify or 
rate its risks, by means of a competitive ofter, to take away from an all- 
one-rate local mutual the most desirable risks in its territory. This can be 
done, of course, even though the cost of insurance in the local mutual on its 
one and only class of property be much lower than the average cost on the 
same property in the larger competing company. Ivastly it has been 
found tliat the recognition ot certain loss-resisting features by means of 
suilable concessions in the classification and rates applied is one of the most 
practical ways of encouraging the general imiirovement of the risks within 
the business territory of the company. 

§ 9. Mkthod and cost of getting business. . 

The question of who looks after the matter of soliciting business was 
answered by 1,141 companies. Three hundred and sixteen companies stated 
that business was solicited by the directors only, i8z by ofiS-cers only, 
and 82 by directors and ofl&cers. 

Four hundred two companies reported solicitation by special agent 
only; 65 by directors and agents; 31 by officers and agents; and 16 by 
directors, officers, and agents. Forty-seven companies reported that no 
solicitation of business was done by any one, the company relying upon the 
initiative of those needing protection to apply lor membership. Twenty 
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companies returning quesrionnaires gave no iniormation on the method of 
getting business. 

Since it is known that in many coses certain directors or ofl&cers are 
specifically designated agents for the Solicitation of business it is probable 
that many companies reported securing business through special agents 
when as a matter of fact it would have been equally true to state that this 
service was performed by certain directors or olBSoers. For this reason it 
is believed that the plan of securing business through responsible oflBicials 
ot the companies is even more common than the above figures would in¬ 
dicate. Many of the companies, it may be mentioned in this connection, 
pride themselves upon the fact that their history indicates a steady and 
healthy growth covering a number of decades and that every member of 
the company has been admitted as a result of a personal application on 
his part and without any effort or expense on the part of the company. 
While this passive attitude toward the growth of the company has worked 
exceedingly well in certain communities it is by no means universally 
applicable. 

Only 232 companies reported making efforts to secure business through 
advertising, while 892 stated specifically that they did not advertise. 
Thirty-seven companies did not reply to the question. Of the com¬ 
panies resorting to advertising as a means of promoting the growth of the 
company, 112 reported the use of newspapers for this purpose. Forty-nine 
reported using special circulars only; and 42 reported using both newspapers 
and special circulars. Twenty-nine companies merely replied that they did 
some advertising without specifying the method employed. 

Seven hundred twenty-two companies reported compensating their 
representatives for the solicitation of business by means of a fixed fee per 
application takei. The maximum of such fee reported by any company 
was $-1 andthe minimum was 25 cents. The average fixed tee allowed was 
$1.28. Only 32 companies reported such fee in excess of $2, while 78 
companies reported a fee of less than $i Fifty-six companies paid both 
a fixed fee and a small commission based on the amount of insurance writ¬ 
ten, while 82 companies reported paying for servh'e in soliciting business 
on a per diem basis. No information conceniing the cost of getting busi¬ 
ness or the method used in compensating for this service give by 170 

companies. 

One hundred thirty-one companies reported compensating their offi¬ 
cials or agents for the solicitation of business strictly on a commission 
basis. The average commission allowed by these companies amounted to 
$0,027 hundred per year of the insurance written. Only 18 companies 
allowed a commission equivalent to more than 5 cents per hundred per year, 
and 62 companies paid such commission equal to less than 2 cents i)er 
hundred per year. 

The fixed fee plan of compensating solicitors of business in these com¬ 
panies may thus hk said to be the current piactice, being followed by more 
than three-fourths of the companies. This plan eliniinates all temptation 
on the part of agents either to encourage or to permit overinsurance. 
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§ xo. Saiaries of directiors and officers. 

More or less complete information couceming the compensotion of 
directors and officers was given by 842 companies In the caseof directois 
each of these companies reported the actual sum per diem allowed. The 
laigest such sum was $10 and the smallest was 50 cents. Only 24 companies 
paid per diem more than $3, while 104 companies paid per diem less 
than |i,5o. The average paid i)ei diem by the 842 companies was $ 2.05. 
The most common amount paid was $2, nearly one-half of the companies 
reporting this figure. 

The question referring to compensation of officers was less generally 
filled out than were the other parts of the questionnaire, and in view of the 
variation in the size of the companies, as well as of the different plans in 
vogue with regard to the distribution of duties among the officers, any 
figures in the way of averages would have but little significance. The pre¬ 
vailing plan of compensation for directors and officers of these organiza¬ 
tions is that of a sum per diem for the directors and an annual solary 
for the officers charged with the routine work of the company. 

ft 

§ II. Adjustment of losses. 

Infoiination concerning the agency used in the adjusiment of losses 
was furnished by 1,143 companies. Of these, 178 reported having a commit¬ 
tee c harged with tins duty, while 119 reported employing special adjusteis. 
In the case of 404 companies the adjustment of losses was left entirely to 
the directors while in the case of 97 companies one or more of the officers 
were charged with this duty The 345 other companies giving informa¬ 
tion on this point reported various combinations of the plans already given. 
So far as any plan can be spoken of as most common it is that of leaving 
the adjustment of losses to the directors, each acting for the company as a 
rule in his own neighbourhooa. While this plan may be the cheapest, a 
greater uniformity in adjustments is doubtless secured by empbying in 
so far as possible the same official or employee of the company for all ad- 
justihenls. 

Sevexi hundred and sixty-one companies reported pi*oviding in their 
bylaws for appeal 1 o a special arbitration committee in the case of disagree¬ 
ment with the insured as to the indemnity due him. Sixty-eight companies 
reported tliat the insured had the privilege of an appeal to the board of 
directors in the case of such aisagreemient, and 76 other companies had vari¬ 
ous arrangements to cover cases of disputes with the insured in connection 
with the adjustment of losses. Twelve companies statca that no provision 
was made in their by-laws covering cases of disagreement, while 244 com¬ 
panies did not answer the question relating to this matter. 

§ 12 - Surplus and refunds. 

The replies of 764 of the 1,091 companies which gave infonnation con¬ 
cerning the policy of the-company with regard to a reserve or surplus stated 
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that the company did not make any effort to keep on hand any surplus 
fund, and 57 companies simply reported a specific amount now on hand. 
Seventy-five companies made an effort to have on hand a surplus equal to 
a fixed percentage of the insurance in force, while 19 companies aimed to 
keep on hand a surplus based on the premium collected on policies then in 
force. The reports received from 176 companies indicated that they had 
“ some ” surplus on hand without either giving the amount of such sur¬ 
plus or stating the plan followed by the company with regard to the amount 
of such fund. The large majority of these companies, therefore, have no 
fixed plan with regard to reserve or surplus. The maintenance of a reason- 
abk surplus appears to be favoured to an increasing extent, however, by 
the leading representatives of farmers" mutual insurance. A surplus amount¬ 
ing to $2,000 or $3,000 per million of insurance in force is generally con¬ 
sidered to be suf&cient for companies whose risks involve no conflagration 
hazard. 

Only 648 companies gave replies to the question covering the policy 
of the company in respect to the return of excess premium deposits and 
only 37 of this number reported actually making any such retund to the 
policyholder, thus again indicating that the majority of these companies 
operate strictly on the assessment plan and collect from time to time from 
their members only such amounts as will suffice to pay losses and expenses. 

§ 13. Reinsurance. 

Eight hundred ninety-one of the i,i6i companies returning question¬ 
naires gave replies to the question covering reinsurance. Of these only 67 
reported having a part of their risks reinsured, while 824 companies stated 
specifically that none of their risks were reinsured. Suitable reinsurance 
facilities are among the great needs of many of these companies, a need 
that only recently has begun to be more generally recognized by them. In 
one State, namely Iowa, a special reinsurance company has been organiz¬ 
ed by the farmers' mutuals, and in Illinois the law was recently amended so 
as to permit these companies to place reinsurance with one another. Such 
privilege has for some time been granted by the laws of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky and Colorado. <L'he Minnesota law 
permits the companies to write joint or concurrent insurance in conjunction 
with other farmers' mutuals, on property situated outside the prescribed 
business territory. All State la ws on this subject should permit the farmers' 
mutuals to reinsure a part of their larger risks with one another, and should 
also permit these companies to write policies of joint or concurrent insurance 
outside their special territory in order that they may be encouraged by 
one plan or another to avoid exposing themselves to excessive losses. 

Conclusion. 

The preceding summary, while pointing out the prevailing plans and 
practices among fanners' mutuals,^so brings out.clearly the variety in 
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such plans and practices. In 16 of the States, associations of mutuals have 
been organized. These associations hold either annual or biennial conven¬ 
tions at which the officers of the member companies have an oppoitunity to 
compare methods and discuss plans for the improvement of their organiza¬ 
tions. 

The National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, which holds 
annual conventions, is in large measure composed of farmers' companies. 
These intercompany associations are a powerful influence tending towards 
the improvement and standardisation of the plans and practices of farmers’ 
mutuals as well as of other mutuals that avail themselves of membership 
in them. While rigid uniformity may not be desirable, a reasonable ap¬ 
proach to uniformity in the plans and practices of the farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies, at least within a given State, would be a material 
advantage. The general public would be more easily convinced of the 
soundness and real value of these companies as a class. The approval and 
support of the insurance department of the State would be more easily 
secured than is sometimes the case under present conditions. Financial 
institutions which lend money to farmers would more readily accept the 
policies of these companies as collateral, and lastly the companies them¬ 
selves would find it easier to co-operate with one another in matters of re¬ 
insurance or joint insurance, as well as in meeting other problems that arise. 



Part III: Credit 


UNITED STATES. 


THE WORKING OF THE FEDERAL FARM I,OAN SYSTEM. 


SOURCE: 

Putnam (George B.); The Federal Farm I/Mm System, ” in The American Economic Review^ 
Vol. IX, ISO. X. Cambridge (Massachusetis), March 1919. 

MdBilAHON (John R.) in The Country Genthman, Vol. I^XXXIV, Nos. 9 and ii. Philadel¬ 
phia, I and 15 March, 1919. 


The Federal Farm lyoan Act of 1916 was explained in our issue for 
December 1916 (i), and in our issue for November 1917 we gave some 
data as to the first year of the working of this Act (2). It is now possible 
to review more completely the establishment of the Federal Farm Ivoan 
System and the results to which it has attained. The system is without 
precedent in American economic history and has therefore the interest 
of an experiment. 


§ I. Thb organization of the iand banks 

AND FARM EOAN ASSOCIATION. 


It will be remembered that the Federal Land Banks which were set 
up in each of twelve Land Banks Districts were intended to form merely 
the superstructure of the new organization and to come into touch with 
the farmer through National Farm Loan Associations. There was how- 


(1) Plage* 65-70. 

(2) Pages 54-56. 
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ever a provision in the Act that if within one year of its passage no such 
association had been or was likely to be formed in a given locality, the 
Federal Famf Ivoan Board might appoint as its agents banks, trust com¬ 
panies, mortgage companies or savings institutions incorporated under 
State laws, through the medium of which a I^and Bank could make long¬ 
term loans subject to the same conditions as the loans made through the 
associations. 

The lending activities of the Federal I^and Banks necessarily waited 
upon the formation of National Farm Loan Associations, which was im¬ 
peded both by the usual individualism of farmers and by technical difih- 
culties due to the unprecedented nature of the whole scheme. It was 
sought to overcome the first of these obstacles by means of a campaign 
of education, conducted through the newpapers, popular magazines, the 
Department of Agriculture and the publications of the Farm Loan 
Bureau. 

The technical difficulties arose partly out of the indefiniteness of 
certain provisions of the Act. The Farm Loan Board had to settle the 
most desirable size of an association, the amount of its loans, the extent 
of territory it should cover, the pay to be received by the secretary-trea¬ 
surer and members of a local loan committee, the charges for appraisal 
and determination of title. There were also questions as to what borrow¬ 
ers were eligible, the purposes for which loans might be made, the kind 
of land which might be accepted as security and the valuation which 
should be placed upon certain kinds of land. Rulings of the Board were 
that a farmer, able to borrow by means of the new system, is the man 
whoiconducts a farm and directs its entire operation, with or without hired 
labour, and that “ he need not necessarily reside upon the farm mortgaged; ” 
that " equipment,a purpose for which loans are authorized, includes 
“ improvements needed in the conduct of a farm to facilitate its opera¬ 
tion '' and also “ teams as well as machinery, tools and the like; that 
“ improvements "include " an3rthingin theformof a beneficial structure "; 
and that it is unnecessary for borrowers to cultivate all the land mort¬ 
gaged. 

Another important question which had to be decided before Farm 
Loan Associations could become active was whether the laws of particular 
States as to foreclosure, homestead exemption, the conveying and record¬ 
ing of titles to land and kindred points were such as to afford sufficient pro¬ 
tection to the holders of first mortgages. The laws of Louisiana and Texas 
were found to be not wholly satisfactory in this respect. In Louisiana the 
Board sanctioned loans only after the State law had been amended by a 
special session of the legislature. In Texas a law exempting homesteads 
from execution and mortgage was not regarded with favour, but loans 
were not entirely refused and a fairly large number of them were 
made. 

The following table shows the number of Farm Loan Associations 
which have been formed and the business they have done from the time the 
first of them received a charter on 27 March 1917 until i November 1918. 
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Tabee. 1 . — The Farm Loan Associations 
27 March 1917-1 November 1918. 



a ^ 

5 H 

-S O' 

II 

Ixiaus closed 

to 

30 November 

iijx7 

No. of associations 
z November 1918 

Total loans from time of oiiifaulsatiou 
to I November 19x8 

District 






Applied fur (i) 

Approved 

aosed 

1 

I. Springfield. 

55 

i 708,455 

111 

$ 9.593.*94 

$ 7,111.195 

t 5,482,875 

2. Baltimore . 

77 

r,599,9oo 

128 

9.545.67a 

7.591,865 

5,441,950 

3. Columbia . . 

157 

918,345 

318 

88,254.446 

*1,553,654 

6,932,820 

4. lyouisville . . 

194 

i,78a.3<'0 

265 

I9,7*3>8a9 

i3»9^2,ioo 

8.897,900 

5. New Orleans, 

1O8 

1.631.335 

304 

23.032,448 

14*312,925 

*0,043,615 

6. St. lyouis . . 

140 

*.*54.47“ 

319 

*5.879.095 

*2.947,840 

9,455,077 

7. St. Paul. . . 

126 

4,418.100 

416 

33,163.700 

2^.950,350 

*9,773,300 

S. Omaha . . . 

79 

1.787.490 

265 

1 25,197.870 

20,767,710 

15.642,740 

9. Wichita , . . 

344 

7.390.900 

381 

21,644.651 

l7»349,5o«‘ 

i5,oi7,(joo 

10, Houtviou. . 

153 

1.145.345 

275 

26,718,019 

26,366,135 

*2,5*8,379 

11. Berkeley. . . 

87 

1,818 400 

154 

13,401,306 

10,558,000 

8,502,000 

12, Spekane. . . 

259 

5,366.615 

421 

45,251.882 

29,225,120 

21,659,900 

Total . . . 

1.839 

$ 29,824»655 

3.358|$ 865,396,11a 

$ 194,696,424 

t *39,378,156 


fi) Does not inclutle cancelled and lejectcd applications. 


In view of the difficulties which attended the formation of National 
Farm IrfOan Associations the progress made has been remarkable. In 
October 1918 loans amounting to $7,580,736 were made to 3,075 farmers, 
and these monthly figures are approximately typical. The total amount 
lent is indeed not great as compared with the total mortgage indebtedness 
of the United States; but it should be remembered that the work of organ¬ 
izing Farm I^oan Associations has only begun and that the membership 
of those in existence may be expected to increase. 

It is thought that the Act provided too many Land Bank Districts: 
in two cases it seems that the banks will have to continue to use government 
capital, and in these and two others the amount of the loans applied for 
has been small. It has become dear that the greatest demand for loans 
comes from the West and South, the comparatively new farming districts 
where high rates of interest have obtained. The St. Paul and Spokane 
districts, which embrace the North-*Westem States, lead all others as re¬ 
gards both the number of assodations and the amount of the loans for 
whi^ application has been made. Excluding Texas, which is a district 
by itself, more associations have been formed in North Dakota than in 
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any other State, and Washington is a close second. In District 6—Illi¬ 
nois, Missouri and Arkansas — the demand for loans and the ntunber of 
associations are greater, because the rate of interest is higher, in Arkansas 
than in Missouri or Illinois. The farmers of the West are not co-operators 
by taste and have in the past preferred to Heal with institutions conducted 
for profit; but since little advantage has been taken of the clause in the 
Act which allows the appointment of agents, they have found themselves 
obliged either to form associations or to pay unnecessarily high interest on 
the sums they borrow. The failure to appoint agents is due to defects in 
the clause regarding them which render its operation impractical. 

§ 3. The financing of the iand banks. 

In providing the machinery for keeping the banks supplied with a 
continuous flow of lendable funds, the Act assumed that as a bank invested 
its capital in mortgage loans it would pledge the mortgages as security for 
a bond issue and sell the bonds. This process involved however the lock¬ 
ing up of a large portion of a bank’s capital in farm loans at a time when 
mortgages were not yet available for bond issues, and the possibility that 
all the original capital of some banks might be exhausted brfore the bonds 
were issued. There was also a danger that these bonds, which constituted 
security of a type new in America, might not attract conservative 
investors. 

The Farm Loan Board therefore arranged with a syndicate of bond 
houses that the}" would associate themselves with bond dealers in every 
Federal Land Bank District, purchase 40 per cent, of the bonds issued 
under the first agreement, and retail them at 101 Vs* rate of interest 
borne by the bonds was 4 % P^r cent. They were drawn for a term of 
twenty years and might be called after the eispiry of the first five. Under 
this agreement the S3nidicate bought about ^25,000,000 of the bonds. 

Since the rale of interest on Federal Farm Loan Bonds was 4 % per 
cent., it was necessary that the Land Banks should lend at not less than 
5 nor more than 5 % per cent. Although it was known that, even if loans 
were made at the maximum rate, the full margin of i per cent, would not 
allow the Land Banks to meet their expenses in the first year, the bor¬ 
rower's rate wtis fixed at 5 per cent. At the same time the Board strongly 
advised that farmers should take their loans on mortgages for a period of 
thirty-six years. For at the outset it was expedient to fix a low rate of 
interest and keep the yearly chaige of amortization low, in order to at¬ 
tract a stdEdent number of borrowers. The short-term bonds were pre¬ 
ferred as being, in view of the novel character of the investment, more 
attractive to investors. They might be converted into 4 or 3 % per cent, 
bonds if they were called in before maturity; or if a large number of them 
were allowed to matufe the unpaid portion of their principal at the end 
of twenty years would be available as security for new bonds^ bearing a 
lower rate of interest, from the proceeds of which all obligations would 
be promptly mot. 
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The entrance of the United States into the Kuropean War greatly 
affected the Board's policy. Between the issue of the first and the second 
I 4 bertyl/>ans no difficulty was eapericnced in marketing nearly $30,000,000 
of farm loan bonds at a premium. But the absorption by the government 
of nearly six thousand million dollars of capital within six months and the 
rapid rise in rates of interest made it dear that even if the premium on 
Farm I^oan Bonds were reduced they could not be marketed in the 
amount or with the promptness required. Not only had the normal 
need for farm loans to be supplied, but there was a stimulated demand 
due to war prices and to the fact that farmers were being urged to 
make their land more productive. 

The Farm Uoan Board raised the rate of interest on mortgages to 
5 Vi P®*’ cent., as from 6 December 1917. Then, on 18 January 1918, 
it obtained hrom Congress an amendment of the law which authorized 
the Secretary of the Ikeasury to _purchase Farm lA>an Bonds at par and 
accrued interest to an amount not exceeding $100,000,000 in the fiscal 
years ending on 30 June 1912 and 30 June 1919, these bonds to be subject 
to redemption or sale by the I/and Banks at the same price. Thus the 
Band Banks were enabled to continue to grant loans to an essential war 
industry without interfering with the sale of Liberty Bonds. In May 1918 
the rate of interest on Farm Loan Bonds was increased to 5 per cent. 

On I December 1918 the total amount of the outstanding Federal 
Farm Loan Bonds was $140,500,000, distributed as follows: 


TABI.E II. — Feierid Farm Loan Bonds 1 December 1918. 


Ifioid. Bank of 

Bearing interest at rate of 

Total 

4% per cent 

5 per cent 

1 

I. Spnngfield. 

1 1,750,000 

$ 3,350,000 

$ 5,000,000 

2, Baltimore. 

3,750,000 

2,500,000 j 

5,250,000 

3. Columbia. 

3,000,000 

3,500,000 

6,500,000 

4. I/OuisviUc. 

4.750,000 

4,350,000 

9,000,000 

5. New Orlcanb. 

5,750,000 

5,000,000 

10,750,000. 

6. St. ItfOais. 

4,500,000 

6,500,000 

ZI 000,000 

9. St. Paul. 

14,500,000 

5.750,000 

20,250,000 

8 . Omaho. 

Z 1,000,000 

3,250,000 

14,250,000 

g. Wichita.. 

^^0,750,000 

3,500.000 

14,250,000 

zo% Houston. 

7,250,000 

5,750,000 

13,000,000 

II. Beikdley. 

5,«5o,ooo 

2,750,000 

8,000,000 

12. Spokane. 

13.750,000 

9,500,000 

23,250,000 

Total . . . 

$ 35,000,000 

$ 55,500,000 

$ 140,500,000 
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Bonds bought by Treasury under authority of 18 Jan¬ 
uary 1918.$ 67,660,000 

Bonds repurchased and sold at a premium by the l^and 

- Banks (5 per cent.). » 11,690,000 

Bonds purchased and held by the Treasury (4 % - 

cent.). $ 55»97o,ooo 

The original Act provided that as soon as the subscriptions of National 
Farm Loan Associations to the stock of any Land Bank had reached the 
sum of $roo,ooo that is when a Land Bank had made loans to the amount 
of $2,000,000, the number of Land Bank directors would be increased 
from five to nine, of whom six would be representatives of the National 
Farm Loan Associations. It also provided that a Land Bank should, 
after $750,000 of its stock had been subscribed by a Farm Loan Associa¬ 
tion, begin to retire the shares subscribed by the government and the public 
by applying, twice a year, 25 per cent, of all sums thereafter subscribed 
to the retirement of the original stock. In accordance with this latter 
provision two banks, those of Spokane and St. Paul, retired government 
stock in November 1918 and two others, those of Omaha and Wichita, 
were expected to do so in May 1919. Nevertheless none of the Land 
Banks has been organized on a permanent basis. The Farm Loan Board 
judged that the government should continue to nominate a majority of the 
Land Bank directors while it remained the largest stockholder, and a pro¬ 
vision to this effect was included in the amendment of 18 January 1919. 

Thus far none of the Land Banks has paid dividends, although the 
four named in the last paragraph are accumukting surpluses and hope soon 
to do so. The business of the other banks has been too small to make up 
for the initial drain on their capital. They have been obliged to wait 
upon the formation of Farm Loan Associations, and their customers have 
induded many borrowers’ of small sums whose titles have been as expen¬ 
sive to determine as though they had taken large loans. With a view 
to increasing the net earning powers of the less prosperous banks, the Board 
has suggested to Congress tlmt the maximum loan authorized by the Act 
be increased from $10,000 to $25,000. 

§ 3, The joint stock iand banks in the new system. 

In the artide in our issue for December 1916 (i) we explained the 
terms on which Joint Stock Land Banks could make farm loans, secured 
by mortgages, under the Act. 

No Joint Stock Land Bank was brought under the Act for nearly a 
year after its passage. Certain “ rural credit associations " were indeed 
formed in the South and West and it was represented that they would 
eventually receive federal charters. But some of them were dearly fraud¬ 
ulent, and for the protection of the stockholders the Board intervened 


(i) Pages 69 and 70 
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with a ruling that no charter would be granted to any Joint Stock l^aud 
Bank if its promotion had involved expense. 

Almost as soon as the Federal I^and Banks were ready to begin busi¬ 
ness a few Joint Stock Land Banks were organized. But their progress 
was slow. On i November 1918 only nine of these banks had been organ¬ 
ized, and five of them had issued bonds aggregating ^6,875,000. The 
rate of interest on the bonds was 4 ^ per cent, in one case, 5 per cent, in 
the others. One of the banks had a capital of 125*000, another a cap¬ 
ital of $375,000, each of the seven others a capital of $250,000. Only 
four of these banks were engaged in the business of negotiating farm mort¬ 
gages before they were organized as federal corporations, and two are oper¬ 
ated by the same group of mortgage bankers. Manifestly farm mortgage 
companies have been reluctant to change their form of organization and 
their methods, or to incur the restrictions imposed by the new system. 
They have already perfected an organization in a carefully selected terri¬ 
tory, extending over several States, in which they have the goodwill of 
a large and dependable clientele, and can conduct a laigc and fairly profit¬ 
able business with a very small amount of capital. They have been little 
afiected by the Federal Land Banks, which aie chiefly active in the 
new agricultural districts while their business is mainly confined to the 
districts which are most developed agriculturally. Where they compete 
with the Federal I/and Banks the lower rate of interest on loans charged 
by these latter is outbalanced by the fact that the farmer who borrows 
from a mortgage company knows the approximate cost of his loan from the 
first and can repay the principal in whole or pait before the expiry of five 
years, and that his loan is closed very soon after he 1ms applied 
for it. 

The bankers lending on farm mortgages have however been aroused 
by the steady growth in the number of Farm Loan Associations. They 
have formulated, in a series of conferences held 6etwe< n October 1917 and 
January 1918, certain amendments which would enable them to enter the 
new system and compete with the Federal Land Banks on more advantage¬ 
ous terms. They ask that a Joint Stock Land Bank be allowed: (i) to 
make mortgage loans in all parts of the continental United States; {2) to 
issue farm loan bonds up to twenty (instead of fi£tc‘cn, as at present) 
times the amount of its capital end surplus; (3) to make loans at a maxi¬ 
mum rate of 6 ^ per cent.; (4) to sell moitgages without recourse when 
these are not to be security for bond issues ; (5) to make short-tem' loans 
and single payment loans or loans payable in instalments; (6) to invest a 
portion of its funds in municipal bonc*s and other securities to be approved 
by the Board ; (7) to substitute in the corporate name the word ‘^national** 
for the words joint stock ” wliich are not well tmderstood in America; 
(8) to go into voluntary liquidation. It is also proposed that the provi¬ 
sions of the law relating to Joint Stock Land Banks be brought together 
into one complete section, entirely independent of the sections pertaining 
to Federal Land Banks. 

If these amendments are approved, it is not unlikely that Joint 
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Stock Land Banks wotdd conduct most of tlie faim mortgage business 
of the Middle West. 


§^1 . Conclusions. 

The purpose of the Federal Farm Loan Act was in the first place to 
improve the method of making loans, seconoly to bring the cost of borrow¬ 
ing on farm mortgages to approximate equality throughout the United 
States. 

The working of the system has proved the advantages of long-term 
loans repayable by amoitization and the advantages of mobilizing capital 
By selling bonds issued on the^collective security of farm mortgages. Cap¬ 
ital has been brought from investing centres to farms. In the old agii- 
cultural States no great economy has been effected, but in districts where 
the rate of interest on loans used to vary from 8 to 10 per cent, the cost 
of borrowing has been sensibly reduced and the demand for loans much 
stimulated. 

The Federal Land Banks have done most business in the States which 
previously were not attractive to private capital, as appears from the fol¬ 
lowing figures which show the position on i November 1918; 


Percentage 
of lot il 
I'cdcral FjLtm 
J/)ans 


Percentage 
of total 
mortgage debt 
of a>untry 


Southern States (ind. S. Atlantic division) . 

Mountain States. 

Pacific Coast division. 

West North Central States. 

East North Central States. 

New England and Middle Atlantic divisions . 


32.5 

16.1 

12.7 

2.8 

12.7 

5-6 

29.05 

38.2 

8 - 4 . 

26.2 

4-5 

lo.g 


The usefulness of the Farm Loan Association as a principal source 
of credit under the new system is questioned. liven if dividends were paid 
on the stock of the Federal Land Banks it is not likely that the borrower 
would receive dividends on the stock of his association and at the same time 
be exempt from the payment of assessments. The borrower is indeed 
relieved from the necessity of paying commissions in advance, but, on 
the other hand, he is obliged to subscribe for stock out of his loan without 
immediate prospect of the repa3anent of his subscription, a charge equal 
to a flat commission of 5 per cent., payable in advance. There is necessarily 
a long interval between the application for and the conclusion of a loan. 
The association has to be organized ; current business has to be transacted; 
the loan has to be closed by a complex operation perplexing to those not 
accustomed to credit business. While some associations pay ofidcials they 
do not give salaries sufficient to secure the accuracy and dispatch which 
often distinguish the business of private firms. Finally, there is a tendency 
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among the members of Farm Loan Associations to lose interest in their 
association when once they have secured their own loans. 

Mr. George E. Putnam of Washington University, our chief authority 
for the foregoing remarks, states that “ it is still too early to pronounce the 
Federal Farm Loan System either a success or a failure. In the light of 
its slow progress and meagre accomplishments, one would hesitate to call 
it a distinct success. But its record thus far cannot be made the basis 
for estimating its future worth. The system is still in the organization 
stage. If it proves to be unsuccessful, it is not likely to be abandoned but 
rather to be modified to suit American needs. For the time being, how¬ 
ever, it is certain that a much greater measure of success could be assured 
if co-operation were made entirely voluntary and borrowers were permitted 
to resort to the method of individual contract in obtaining loans. With 
most of them the individualistic instinct is deep rooted, and it will require 
something more than mere legislation to make them co-operative at heart 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

CHILB. 

THE SAVINGS-BANKS OP CHI^E IN 1918 — La Infomaci 6 n, year IV, No. 35. 
i-antiago del Chile, Pebmaty 1919. 

From the balance-sheets which the two savings-banks of Chile — 
the National Savings-Bank and the Sa\nngs-Bank of Santiago — showed 
at the end of 1918 we learn the great development to which these two 
institutions have attained in a few years, a development which has on 
other occasions occupied our attention in this review (i). 

The figures referring to 1917 show a noteworthy increase since 1916 and 
are suipassed by many millions by those of 1918, all of which points to a 
very marked increase to be realized in 1919- 

This great development of the business of these two banks is due not 
only to the habit of saving which the Chilean population has little by little 
acquired, but also and principally to the absolute confidence chese banks 
have been able to inspire, offering as they do a very safe and sound form 
of investment to the country's capital. 

The National Savings-Bank, which had 62 branches at the end of 1917, 
had yet others in 1918, namely the branches of Chiquicamata, Chimbarongo, 
Santa Cruz, Coronel, Loto, lyebu, Turanilahue, CollipuUi and Rio Bueno . 

In 1918 deposits reached the sum of 124,448,268 pesos and savings- 


(i) See our issues for Hsrch and April X973 and April 19x7. 
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bank books numbered 586,2^8. Tliese figures are compared in the following 
table lo the corresponding figures for the three preceding years. 


Taux^e T. Position of Deposit-Books of the National Saxin^s-Bank 
from 1915 to 1918. 




Depo>,it8 



pesos 

1915. 

. . 426.948 

72,202,028 

1916. 

. . 476,667 

85.127.976 

1917. 

• • 533.628 

97,957.800 

1918. 

. . 586.238 

124 448 260 


As we see in this table, the number of books and the total amount of 
deposits have both sensibly increased from 1915 onwards. The percentage 
which the increase of deposits in each year formed of the total amount at 
the end of the preceding year was 17 in 1916,15 in 1917 and 27 in 1918. 

We should lecall the fact that the National Sa\dngs-Bank assumed a 
large development from the time of its foundation. Instituted in 1910 by 
the law of 10 August of that year, it is directed by the council of the Mort¬ 
gage Ciedit Bank but is autonomous as regards its entire individual man¬ 
agement and the organization of its services. Tn 1911 it formed 18 central 
banks and 10 branches, and the latter had in 1918 reached the number of 
71. Contributions to the incaeuse oi depusits in this Lsl year which, as 
we saw in Table X, reached twenty-six and a half millions, were received 
from the bank ot the province of Valparaiso (ii, 7-1^,000 pesos), the banks 
of the province ot Conccircion (3,363,000 pesos), the brinks of the province 
of Iqmque (about 2,000,000 pesos), and the barrks of Antofagasta (about 
1,500,000 pesos). 

The number of chc ques payable at sight was 106,409 and they amounted 
fo 1-be corresponding figures for 1917 being 1-17,583 

cheques tor r 35,190,869 pesos. Tlic-re was thus an increase of 4 8,826 cheques 
and J4,376,690 pesos. vSimilarly in 19x8 the number of tekgraphic 
money-oideib was 22,(/63 and their culue 10,542,765pCvSos, while in 1917 
their number was 11,838 and their value 9,779,164 pesos, the increase 
being IherefoK* one of 10,225 orders and 763,doo ptstrs. 

The seairitks held by the bank at the end ot 1918 were made up of 
bonds of the effeuivc value of 94,415,978 pesos, ol which sum 89,681,296 
pesos leiriebemcd bouds ot the Mortgage Credit Bank and the remainder 
oth(‘r vSlale guaranteed bonds. II is worth while to notice the increase 
in these bonds in the last four years, an increase shown by folli)whig 
figiues: 


Ycai 

Effective value of bond^ 

1935 . 


1916. 


19^7 . 


1918. 

. 94.415,938 » 
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At the date of its balance-sheet the bank held depositors’ bonds of 
the value of 10,074,300 pesos, a sum which should be added to deposits 
in order to arrive at the total amount of the savings lying in the bank on 
31 December 1918. 

Tabde II. — PosUion of Deposits. 

Effective valtifi of 

deposited bonds Dqposits Total 

On 31 December — — — 


— pesos pesos pesos 

1915 . 7,894,832 72,202,028 80,096,861 

1916 . 9,960,209 85,127,976 95,088,185 

1917 . 11,970,874 97*957»8 oo 109,928,674 

1918 . 10,074,300 124,448,260 134,522,561 


II should also be noticed that in the year we areexaminiug 2,148 money 
boxes were sold for 10,740 pesos and 887,026 stamps for 191,835 pesos. 
Both these items rcpii^sent siuah savings, and devices very favourably re¬ 
ceived by the public, and are constantly further developed, especially 
among the worMng class. 

The sums deposited on holidays amounted tO 6,509,790 pesos in 1918, 
or to 2,000,000 pesos more than in 1917. Since the increased deposits 
on holidays were received by the Taltal, Almendral (in the i)ort of Valpa¬ 
raiso) and Cakmo branches, which usually are not very bLtS3^ there is proof 
that there are places in which the step of keeping the banks open on holi¬ 
days gives excellent Results. 


The Savings-Bank of Santiago had 20 branches at the end of 1918, 
two of which were additional since the previous year, having been instituted 
at Matadero and Avenida de Matto. The increase in the miniber ot books 
and the amount of deposits, as compared with that in the throe previous 
years, is shown in the table we reproduce. 

Tabee III. — Position of Saoings-Bank Books mid Deposits 
of the Savings-Bank of Santiago fiom 1915 fo 19x8. 


On 3X December Books _ 

— —• pesos 

1915 . 177.481 289,991,535 

1916 . 199,126 330,060.821 

1917 . 235.997 388,810,034 

1918 ......... 262,607 537,764,076 


As this table shows, both the number of books and the anmnnt of 
dqosits steadily increased from 1915 to 1918. The percentage which the 
increase in each year formed of the total amount at the end of the previous 
year was 14 in 1916, about 18 in 1917 and 38 in 1918. 
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The effective value of the bonds making up the securities held by the 
bank was 32,939-356 pesos, of which sum 31,813,766 pesos represented the 
bonds of the Mortgage Credit Bank and the remainder other State guaran¬ 
teed bonds. We will show the increase in these bonds, represented by the 
following figures: 

Year Effective value of bonds 


1915 . 23.599,952 

1916 . 23,277,112 

1917 .. 28,796,032 

1918 . 32,939.356 


At the end of 1918 the bank held depositois’ bonds of the effective val¬ 
ue of 9,265,657 pesos, a sum which, w&n added to the sum of deposits, 
gives the total amount of the savings lying in the bank during the year. 

Tabi 4 rv. — Position of Deposits. 

^ective value of 

deposited bonds D^osits Total 

On 31 December — — — 


— pesos I>eso8 pesos 

1915. 62,308.465 28,991,535 35,200.000 

I’9i6. 64,439,175 33,060,825 39.500,600 

1917 . 96615,977 38,810.034 48,426,011 

1918 . 93.265,657 53,764.076 63,029,733 


The sums deposited ou holidays amounted to 2,885,773 pesos, to which 
the'central office contributed 538,339 pesos, the BeUavista branch 407,066 
pesos, the Matadero branch 406,8x3 pesos. 

On the basis of these data, the whole comparative position of the two 
banks at the end of 1918 and at the end of 1917 can he resumed as follows : 


Tabi,b V. — General Position of the Two Banks at tite End of 1917 

and of 1918. 


Tou 

Branches 

Savings 

bank 

Cash 

deposits 

Depositors’ 

bonds 

Effective value 

Bonds hdd 
as securiljes 

_ 


books 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

1917 . 

8u 

769,625 

136.767.834 

21,586,850 

108,357.552 

1918 . 

91 

848,845 

178.212,336 

19.339,957 

X 37 , 355,294 


GfUiAT BRITAIN AND HUSDAND. 

X. THE I/OAN EDND SYSTEM IN — Annual General Sepotls of the DupsoAmeta 

of Agriculture and Technical Inslructton for Ireland, igis-iS, 1910-17,1917-18. Dublin, 
1017, x9i8, 1919. 

lu accordance with a recommendation made by the DSpartmental 
Committee on Agricultural Credit in Irdand, the jMweis and duties pre- 
vioudy exerdsed by the I/oan Fund Board lor Ireland were tmnsferred 
to the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Irdand at 
the end ol X915, ance which time the various loan hind societies have car¬ 
ried on their'operations under the supervision of the Department. 
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In the article entitled “ The Sources of Rural Credit in Ireland " 
which appeared in our issue of February 1915, will be found an account 
of the origin and working of the loan fund societies, together with a state¬ 
ment ol the many defects in the system which weie noted by the Dt.i)ait- 
mental Committee on Agrioiltural Credit. Owing to the preSvSiircof 
work in other directions arivsing from the war, the Depaitment of Agri¬ 
culture have not yet been able to give full consideration to the various 
recommendations made by the Departmental Committc'c. Amongst the 
most important improvements required aie the extension of the period 
for which loans may be granted and the increase of the maximum 
amount of loan. At present the lAaximum sum which may be lent by a 
society is £10, an amount which is insufficient, as a rule, to meet the «‘pe- 
dal requirements ot agricultural borrowers. 

Farly in the si*ring of 1917 the Department comniuiiicated with 
the societies, pointing out the desirability of steps being taken to ensure 
that the funds at their disposal should be utilized, as far as possible, during 
the sowine season for the making ol advances to deserving borrowers 
of the agriculltirdl class, especially labourers, allotment holders and small 
farmers, for the purchase of seeds, manures, imi>lements, etc. Many 
ot the societies took steps, by the issue of handbill»and poster-i ox other 
wise, to ensure that the tacilities offered by the societies for the making 
of small loans should be made as widely known as possible within the area 
of the society's operations. In many cases, however, owing to the high 
prices obtainable foi agricultural produce, formers and agricultural 
labourers did not find it necessary to obtain loans, as in pre-war years, 
with the result that the lending operations of the societies continued 
to show a decline. It is hoped that there will be a considerable develop¬ 
ment when peace conditions are restored, especially if the needed im¬ 
provements in the system can be brought about. 

The following table shows the amount and number of loans granted 
by the loan fund so<neties since 1910: 


Loans granted by Loan Fund Societies 1910 to 1917. 


Ycai 

amount of I^oanb 

Numbei of I^oan 

Total 

Granted 

Granted 

Net Profit 


ft 


6 

zgio. 

196,59^ 

39,650 

932 

1911 . 

I94»09® 

33.858 

i,ow 

1912 ... 

190.8(6 

3*,046 

997 

19^3 . 

184,628 

31.2*9 

959 

1914 . 

I79.53‘> 

30,037 

875 

1915 . 

168,987 

27,768 

871 

1916 . 

157.736 

*5,681 

655 

19J7 * • 

154.611 

*4,051 

789 
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The following figures show the working of the loan fund societies 


in 1917: 

Number of societies actively operating. 48 

Number of societies being wound up. it 

Total capital on 31 December 1917. £ 82,377 

Working capital on 31 December 1917. . 67,005 

Total amount of loans granted. » 154,611 

Number of loans granted. 24,051 

Doans outstanding on 31 December 1917 (exclusive of 

irrecoverable debts). £ 59»5oi 

Sum in treasurers’ hands on 31 December 1917 .... » 5,464 

Amoirnt received for discount, interest, fines, etc. » 5,306 

Total paid as salaries. » 3,^99 

Number of paid officials employed. 95 

Total expenses of management, including salaries, rents, 

etc. » 4,146 

Amount of interest paid or due by societies using capital 

secured by debentures . » 1,001 

Net Doss (18 societies). » 307 

Net Profit (30 societies) . ..•» 789 


2 i;oAisr>s FOR. agrjcxji^turaiv purposes granted by txif Dsr artme]nt of 

AGRICTJIvTXTRP: for IREI/ VND. — Anmal Goieral Repotf of the DepaitmefU of AgH^ 
ciiJtutc and Teihnical In^frucimn for Ireland, 1917-18. 

* Prior Lo tUe outbreak oi the European War, the Department of Agri- 
cultxtre lor Ireland bad put in operation a number of schemes for making 
loans for agriailtnral puri)oses. Some of these it was necessary to suspend, 
bat the Department continued during the w.xr to grant loans for the pur- 
cLise of- bulls, stallions and agricultuml implements. 

. The following table shows the number and amount of loans grruntefl 
for the purcliase of bulls in each of the years from 1914 to 1918 : 


Number Amount 

Year of of 

I^ns 1,01ms 

— — A 

1914 . 211 5,355 

1915 . 13a 3.597 

1916 . 134 3.967 

1917 . 116 4.503 

1918 . 92 3.942 
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The loans granted in 1918 were utilised in the purchase of bulls of 
the various breeds as follows: Shorthorns, 48: Aberdeen Angus, 26; 
Herefords, 10 ; Registered Dairy, 5; Galloways, 3. 

For the purchase of stallions, not only are loans granted, but sub¬ 
sidies also are given. The following table shows the number of loans and 
subsidies granted for this purpose in each year from 1914 to 1918: 

Number Number 


Year of of 

I^oans Subsidies 

1914 . 24 18 

1915 . 20 12 

1916 . 21 15 

1917 . 5 4 

1918 . II 8 


During 1918 one loan and one subsidy were giveu for the purchase of 
thorough bred stihions ,* two loans and two subsidies for the purchase of 
half-bred stallions : four loans and one subsidy for the purchase of Clydes¬ 
dale stallions and four loans and four subsidies for the purchase of Irish 
draught stallions. The total amount of the loans in 1918 was £675 and 
of the subsidies £410. 

Of the loans for the purchase of agricultural implements advantage 
was largely taken in 1916-17 and 1917-18. The number and amount of 
loans issued in each year from 1913-14 to 1917-18 are shown in the follow¬ 
ing table: 


Year 

Number 

of 

IrOdUS 

Amount 

of 

I«oans 


— 

£ 

1913-14 .... 

. . 482 

4.840 

1914-15 .... 

. . 103 

1,106 

1915-16 .... 

. . 258 

4.973 

1916-17 .... 

• • 3.354 

84.449 

1917-18 .... 

• • 3.014 

87.412 


The total value of the machinery purchased in 1917-18 with the aid 
of such loans was £109,264. The largest items in point of value were: 
Motor-tractojs, £33,355 ; power threshers £20,321; mowers and reapers, 
£11,5741 binders, £9,896. In respect of the number of machines pur¬ 
chased, the largest items were: Ploughs, 647; mowers and reapers, 534 ; 
knapsack spra3rers, 495; harrows, 321. 
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■ONION OP vSOUTH AFRICA. 

THE IAN0 AND AGEimTDHAI. BANK OP .'tODTH AIGIIC^. ~ Fiom the Report 

tor the Year ended sisJ December, 1918, isbiie > by thi« ban):. Cape To«n, 1910. 

In the year 1918 the lyand and Agricultural Bank of South Africa 
received applications for ordin-^ry advances amount to £1,524,739. These 
figures show an increase over the applications received in the previous 
year, bat they do not yet reach the pre-war level. In 1913, the applica¬ 
tions numbered 3,889 and amounted to £2,706,994, but in 1914 and 1915 
the bank had to cease the granting of advances owing to the necessity of 
conserving the financial resources of the Union. In 1914 the applications 
received were 1,268 for £451,329; in 1915, they were 401 for £176,354. 
Since 1915 the Bank has gradually resumed operations and the applic¬ 
ations have steudily increased. In 1916 they were 2,022 for £1,039,496 
and in 1917 they were 2,299 ^1467,758. 

The advances actually made in 1918 numbered 1,699 and amounted 
to £948,345, making an average of £558 per advance. The purposes for 
whidi the advances were made, and the amount of the advances for each 
purpose were as follows: Improvements, £51,574; purchase of stock, 
£62,832 ; discharge of existing liabilities, £420,805 ; sub-division of land, 
£390; part purcliase of land, £412,744. Accoiding to provinces, the 
advances were thus divided: Transvaal Piovince, 1,096 advances, £461,045; 
Orange Free State Province, 287 advances, £245,495; Natal Province, 
149 advances, £112,500; Cape Province, 167 advances, £129,305. 

The increase in the cost of fencing material has caused a continuous 
redaction since 1913 in the applications for loans for putting up fencing. 
In 1913 they numbered 906 and amounted to £132,988 ; in 1918 there 
were only 29 appKcalions, amounting to £4,312. Of the applications 
received in 1918, 22 amounting to £2,880 were approved; they related 
to 57.2 miles of fencing, the average advance being £50 per mile. Dur¬ 
ing the year fencing advances amounting to £6,120 were paid out. 

The construction of dipping tanks with the aid of loans from the Land 
and Agriailtural Bank was still steadily proceeding, but in many cases 
there was delay owing to the difficulty of procuring cement. In 1918 
applications were received for in advances amounting to £11,142. Of 
these, 88 totalHug £8,790 were approved. During the year £18,993 was 
paid out in respect ot dipping tank advances, which includes £5,000 paid 
to the Native Affairs Department for the erection of tanks in native areas. 

As a temporary measure for the relief of the distress caused by the 
severe droughts which occurred in 1915 and 1916, advances were granted 
on second mortgages under Act No. 30 of 1916 and against personal se¬ 
curity for the purchase of stock under Act No. 28 of 1916. 

In all, £13,150 was advanced on second mortgage to 41 apjjUcants. 
By the end of 1918, eighteen of these* advances, amounting to £4,900 
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had been paid off in full, while the remaining 23 had been lednced by 
£3,-134, leaving £4,815 of the original loans outstanding. 

On personal security’* loans amounting to £50,538 were made to 293 
fanners. During 1917 boirowcrs repaid £1,535 and during 1918 a further 
£23,471, thus reducing the capital debt to £25,460. Some of the loans 
made proved of stiiking benefit to the borrowers. One borrower pur¬ 
chased 313 ewes in May 1917 tor £299; in June 1918, the flock had in¬ 
creased to 709, which realised £714. Another purchased 201 ewes in May 
1917 for £199; he sold out in June 1918 at a profit ot roughly £500. 

Considerable advances are made by the Bank to co-operative societies. 
During the '^’^ear 1918 societies applied for advan<;j^s totalling £23^,000, 
of which £233.300 was granted. The loans to societies which remained 
outstanding at the end of the year amounted to £^9C),85(). 


Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 


i,AND SETTI,EMENT IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

OWICIAI; source: 

The Official Year Booh of New Sooth Wales, 1917 Sydney, 1918 

In our issues for March and August 1913 (i) we explained the condi¬ 
tions of land settlement in New South Wales down to igii and in our 
issue for Apiil 1917 we gave some figures as to land settlement there in 
1915-16 (2). We propose now to complete this information and to bring 
it down to the year 1917. 

The total area of New South Wales is about 310,372 square miles or 
198,638,080 acres,When the surface covered by rivers and lakes is deducted 
there remain 305,733 square miles or 195,669,000 acres, of which 576,000 
acres at Yass-Canberra were transferred in 1911 and 17,920 acres at Jer- 
\ds Bay in 1915 to the Commonwealth Government as Federal Cajrital 
Territory, The land surface of the State was thus reduced to 195,075,080 
acres. This area is distributed as follows: 


Area alienated from the Crown. 4 li 54 Q *337 

Area conditionally purchased. 18,693,429 

lycasehold area which may be converted to freehold 21,124,423 


Total area practically beyond State control . 81,367,189 

Area held on long leases.. . 77,160,169 


Total area not available for settlement . . . 158,537,358 

Total unsettled area. 36^547*722 


195*075,080 


(i) Sec our issues (Monthly Bulletin of Ecommie and Social Inielltgcnce) for Match 1913, 
page 105, aud August 1913, page 137. 

(2} See our issue for April 1917, page xoo. 
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But fioni the 36,5*17,722 acres which are not yet settled three or four 
million acics must be deducted to allow for loads and useless land. The 
area which remains to be occupied measuics, therefore, some 32,000,000 
acres. 


§ I. IvANJD BEYOND STAl'E CONTROL. 


A. Area Alienated from the Crown, 

From the eailiest days of settlement until 1861 the Crown disposed 
of land only by granting or selling it, the price varing from 5s to 20s. 
an acre. After 1861 the systems ot acquiring and holding land became 
more various but sales b5 auction and private treaty continued to take 
place. At present no more than 200,000 acres may be sold by auction 
in any one year. Country lands may not be offered for sale in areas 
exceding 640 acres — a provision which encourages closer settlement; and 
their upset price may not be less than 15s. an acre. A system is provided 
by which 25 percent of the pi ice may be paid at the time of purchase, 
and the remainder in instalments spiead over not more than five years, 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent, being due on the portion not yet paid. 

I/and is also alienated from the Crown in New South Wales by a se¬ 
cond method, that of leases in peipetuity. Such leases of land known 
as homestead selecfmis, which matured into homestead grants, were made 
under the Crown I^ands Act of 1895 ; but by the Crown Lands Act of 1912 
were superseded by others which create the perpetual leaseholds of a 
slightly different form called homestead farms. 

The grant of the perpetual lease of a homestead farm is acquired by 
the tenant five years after he has made his application therefor, if he have 
meanwhile complied with the required conditions. The annual rent is 
2 % per cent, ol the capital value of the land, but for the first five years 
the holder may, in lieu of paying rent, annually spend a stun equal to 2% 
per cent, of the capital vine of his land on permanent improvements 
additional to those otherwise required of him. The capital value is sub¬ 
ject to reapprai&L.ment after twenty-five years and after each subsequent 
period of twenty-five years. A holder must reside for five years on his 
homestead farm or, in special cases, within reasonable working distance 
thereof- Where, however, the unimproved value of the land does not 
exceed £300, the Minister may allow improvements effected to exempt 
from this obligation of residence. 

Lands held by other tenures may be converted into homestead farms. 

On 30 June 1917 there were in existence 3,585 homestead selections 
and grants having a total area of 1,256,036 acres. 

As regards the more modem homestead farms, the following table 
shows the extent to which they have been constituted since the Act 
governing them was passed. 
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Ta 3I<B I. — Formation of Homestead Farms 1912-1917. 


Year 

ending 

30 . 

A-pplicalions 
tor farms 
accepted 

Created by 
cottver&ioji 
from other 
tenures 

Reversal 
of forfeitures 
and mexease 
of area 

tos- 
Forfeitures 
and decrease 
of area 

Homestead farms 

in existence 

June 

No. 

Area 

No, 

Area 

NO. 

Area 

No. 

Area 

No. 

Area 



acres 


acres 


acres 


aeies 


acres 

X912.. 

46 

27,815 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

46 

27,815 

I9I3-- 

356 

203,365 

19 

10,041 

— 

— 

— 

— 

421 

241,221 

1914*• 

358 

221,576 

9 

7,337 

— 

— 

32 

19.635 

756 

450.499 

1915*. 

437 

327.098 

IT 

4,550 

1 

210 

50 

33,439 

1,155 

748.918 

1916.. 

348 

252,166 

6 

3,848 

— 

— 

57 

35,479 

1,452 

969,453 

1917.. 

(i) 167 

(i) 115,259 

2 

I,2C9 

2 

1 

486 

75 

49,723 

(i) 1,548 

Cl) 1.036,685 


(i) Includes 82 faims of 64, acies for retuined soldicis {tide inha) 


B. Area condiiionally purchased. 

Certain lands in the Eastern and Cential Divisions of the State, that 
is in its less exclusively pastoral districts, are held on so-called condition¬ 
al purchase. In other words, they are granted on lease to a holder who 
has the right to buy them if he fulfil certain conditions. These conditions 
may or may not include an obligation to live on the land, but do so in the 
great majority of instances and in the case of by far the larger area of 
land. The two forms of tenure are known as “ residential conditional 
purchase'' and non-residential conditional purchase 

Applications for conditional purchase must be lodged with the Crown 
Lands Agent of the district in which the land in question is situated, at 
least one tenth of the surveying fee being paid at the same time, together 
with a deposit of 5 per cent, of the capital value of the land in the case 
of a residential conditional purchase and double that amount in the case of 
a non-residential conditional purchase. 

The Land Board then causes the land to be surveyed and a report 
to be supplied by the surveyor, and subsequently either refuses the appli¬ 
cation, or accepts it, granting a certificate to the applicant in the latter 
case. The statutory price ot ordinary Crown lands is £i an acre to 
residential and double that amount to non-residential conditional pur¬ 
chasers, but in special cases these prices may vary. 

A residential conditional purchaser normally pays the balance of the 
purchase-price of his land in twenty-seven annu^ instalments of is per 
acre and a final lesser instalment. In some cases the annual instalments 
may be reduced to grf. an acre and the period of payment is then about 
forty-one years. The first annual instalment is due three years after 
the date of the contract. Interest is paid on the balance of the purchase 
price at the rate of 2 % per cent, per annum. The land must be contin- 
uou^y occupied by the purchaser for five years, beginning three months 
after bis application has been accepted. The Minister of Lands may al- 
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low impTOvements effected on land to carry an exemption from the obli¬ 
gation to reside thereon, where the unimproved value of the land is not 
greater than £300. The purchaser must fence his land witliin three years 
of the acceptance of his application; or he may substitute for fencing 
permanent improvements which must at certain dates attain to certain 
specified values. 

A non-residential conditional purchaser also pays the balance of the 
price of his land by instalments and interest on this balance at the rate 
of 2 34 annum. He must fence his land witliin a year of 

the acceptance of his application, and within five years thereof must ef¬ 
fect improvements of the value of £i an acre. Improvements of the 
value of 30s. an acre, effected within five years of the acceptance of the 
application, may be substituted for fencing. He may convert his holding 
into a residential conditional purchase. 

The minimum area which may be acquired by conditional purchase 
is 40 acres. The maximum is in the case of residential conditional pur- 
. chase 1,280 acres in the Eastern and 2,560 acres in the Central Division, 
in the case of non-residential conditional purchase 320 acres in both di¬ 
visions. Since 1908, however, it has been possible for a conditional pur¬ 
chaser to acquire additional holdings, not necessarily adjacent to his 
original holding, and on the same conditions as his original holding sav¬ 
ing that he naturally is not expected to reside in more than one place. 
The aggregate area in his tenure must not exceed that suflicient for the 
maintenance of an average family in average seasons and circumstances. 

Under certain conditions, a conditional purchase, whether residential 
or not, may be converted into a homestead farm; and other forms of 
tenure may be converted into conditional purchases. 

The following table shows the applications for land as conditional 
purchase from 1908 to 1917. 


TabI/U II. — AppUcatiofts for Laiui as Conditional Purchase 1908-1917. 



Original Resident 

Additional 

Non-Residenti ol 

Converbion 



Year ended 

tial Conditional 

Conditional 

Conditional 

into Conditional 

Total 

30 June 

Purchases 

Puxchases 

Purchases 

Pnrdiases 



Number 

Area 

Number 

Area 

Number 

Area 

Number 

Aiea 

Number 

Area 



acres 


acres 


acres 


acres 


acres 

1908 

1,618 

*29,044 

2,108 

486,491 

113 

16,370 

xt 

2,220 

3,850 

734.123 

I9d9 

7,641 

285,6x6 

2.767 

797,666 

121 

18,791 

12 

3,324 

4,541 

1,105.307 

1910 

X,306 

184,097 

XiOOX 

150,074 

57 

8,196 

22 

8*357 

2,286 

350,724 

i9i;z 

Sox 


752 

98,813 

49 

6,547 

147 

43,934 

1.749 

265,471 

1912 

584 


626 

84,597 

48 

6,768 

122 

39*296 

1,380 

230,265 

1913 

347 

47»4«7 

403 

53,274 

33 

3.143 

41 

17,904 

824 

121,748 

1914 


31*543 

236 

31,525 

26 


47 

27,649 

559 

92,955 

1915 

■i 

ao,794 

x66 

24,357 

15 


46 

1 27,453 

408 

73.628 

1916 

115 

11,770 

97 

10,387 

4 

338 


j 47,143 

295 

69^638 

* 9*7 

85 

13,393 

73 

11,659 

xo 

7x0 

59 

38,046 

227 

63,807 
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C. Lea^eholi Area which may he Con,oertei to Freehold. 

Of the 21,124,423 acres of leasehold area in the State which can be 
converted to freehold, 15,269,512 acres or more than five sevenths are 
held by the tenure known as cmidiiiondl lease. A lease of this form may 
be obtained by any holder of a residential conditional purchase; but the 
land thus granted must not be more than three times the area of the con¬ 
ditional purchase in virtue of which it is granted. The conditions with 
regard to fencing and improvements are those which apply to conditional 
purchases. The lease is for forty years, and the rent, which is determined 
by the Land Board, is payable annually and in advance. The lease may 
be converted into conditional purchase with respect either to the entire 
holding or to a part thereof not less than 40 acres in area. 

In 1916-17 the applications for conditional leases numbered 127 and 
covered an area of 32,599 acres, and 85 applications coveting 17,471 acres, 
including some applications outstanding since the previous year, were 
granted. An area of 145,129 acres was made conditional leasehold by 
conversion, and 1105 conditional leases, covering 538,629 acres, were con¬ 
verted into conditional ijurchases. 

The sO'Called conditional pdrchasc leases differ slightly in foim from 
conditional leases. Lands are no longer available tor being granted by 
these lea.ses under which 457,173 acres are held. 

Settlement leases, under which more than four million acres are still 
held, have also ceased almost entirely to be granted since the Act of 1912 
intioduced Crown leases {vide infra). Farms gazetted as being available 
for tenure hy settlement leases were obtainable on application, the appli¬ 
cant depositing six months' Tent and the full surveying fee. The maximum 
area which can thus be held is 1,280 acres or 10,240 acres if the settler 
combines grazing with agriculture. He may also hold other land within 
a reasonable working distance of his settlement leasehold. The lease is 
for forty years. Residence was compulsory for the whole period tantil 
the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1917 reduced the term of obligatory 
residence to five years. Tliis Act also enacted that the land must be fenced 
williin the first five years and noxious weeds and animals removed within 
eleven years. 

At any time after the first five years the lessee may apply for a 
home.stead grant of an area not exceeding 1280 acres on which his house 
is situated ; and under the Act of 1908 he may, on certain conditions, con¬ 
vert his settlement lease into a conditional purchase or a conditional pur- 
chavse and conditional lease. But the area thus converted must not exceed 
that sufficient for the maintenance of an average family in average sea¬ 
sons and circumstances. 

The remaining leasehold area in New South Wales which can be con¬ 
verted into freehold is made up of 65 5,384 acres held under special leases, 
chiefly granted for the purposes of bus.iness or mduiAxy, of 13,365 acres 
which constitute residential leaseholds on minercd fields, and of 3,859 acres 
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which are part of the former reserves for the purposes of churches and 
schools. 

The following table shows the position from 1861 to 1917 with regard 
to the total ares of New Soitth Wales which i«! no longer controlled by 
the State: 


Tabm III. — Land Placed beyond Slate Control, 


Year 

Area alienated 

Area 

conditionally 
purchased 
& so remaining 

Total area 

alienated 

and in couise 

of alienation 

1 

I/easehold 

convertible 

to 

freehold 

Total area 

beyond 

State control 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1861 

7,146,579 

— 

7,146,579 

— 

7,116,579 

1871 

8,630,604 

2,280,000 

10,910,604 

— 

10,910,604 

1881 

22,406,746 

12,886,879 

35.293,625 

— 

35,293.625 

1891 

^3,775,4^0 

19,7932321 

43,568,731 

ri,234,131 

54,802,862 

1931 

27,934,627 

20,044.703 

47,979,330 

13,980,942 

61,960,272 

r9o6 

33.470.512 

16,499,823 

49,970,335 

15,^07,249 

65.777,584 

1911 

38,501,167 

15.614.036 

51,115.203 

25,352,311 

79,467.514 

1916 

41,172,383 

iS3i5,095 

59,487,478 

22,044,506 

81.531,984 

1917 

41,549,337 

18,693.429 

0o,2 12,766 

21,124,423 

81,367,189 


§ 2. IvAND HELD OE TllE CROWN ON WNG LEASES. 

The land held of the Crown on long leases is principally grazing land* 
Of the seventy-seven million acres of leasehold of this description, nearly 
sixty-seven million lie in the Western Division, that least settled part 
of the State wlaich is almost entirely devoted to the pastoral in¬ 
dustry. 


A. Leases in the Western Division, 

The land of the Western Division of New South Wales is mainly 
under the separate administration of the Western I^ands Board which 
is governed by the Western Daiids 'Acts of 1901 and 1905. All holders 
in the division may apply to have their land brought under these Acts 
which now regulate the tenure of seventy-three out of the total eighty 
million acreb in the Division. Nine holdingvS, totalling 1,136,475 acres, 
having, that is, an average area of more than 100,000 acres each, are 
stiU held on pastoral leases outside the Acts. 
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The vast area of 65,837,147 acres is held tinder the Acts on Western 
I/and I/cases. The rent is in every case detenrined by the Western I^ands 
Board, the minimum being 2 s, bd, per square mile and the maximum yd. 
per sheep on the basis of the land's oanjdng capacity os determined by the 
Board. With a few comparatively unimportant exceptions (i) all these 
leases expire on 30 June 1943. 

The great extent of some of these leasehold farms is e\dnced by the 
circumstance that 40,312,709 acres are held on ''pastoral leases" by 
only 300 holders, while 209,950 acres are held on " inferior lands leases " 
by four holders. That the beginnings of closer settlement exist appears 
from the fact that smaller areas are hdd under the Acts on " home¬ 
stead ", improvement", " settlement" and other leases. 

In addition to the 65,837,147 acres of Western Lands Leasehold, 
7;88 t ,026 acres in the division are held by occupation licences under the 
Western Lands Board. 


B. Leases ui the Eastern and Central Divisiom^ 


Leases to Outgoing Pastoral Lessees represent a step in the process 
of settling more closely certain tracts of land which once formed large 
grazing leaseholds. Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1903 
the registered holder of any pastoral lease or preferential or other occupa¬ 
tion license could apply for a lease of not more than twenty-eight years 
of an area not exceeding one third of the total area he had previously held 
under his pastoral lease or license. Rent and other conditions were as 
determined. This provision of the Act has since been repealed, but on 
30 June 1917 there were 133 of these leases in being and the land held by 
them had a total area of 802,9^1 acres. 

Crown leases were constituted by the Crown I^ands Amendment Act 
of 1912 and they are applicable to all lands which can be acquired by 
conditional purchase and to certain other lands, set apart as Crown Lease¬ 
hold and advertised as sucb in the State's oiBcial Gazette. The term 
of a Crown lease is forty-five years; the rent is t per cent, of the capi¬ 
tal value of the land as determined every fifteen years. The first year's 
rent may be remitted if the tenant spend an amount equivalent thereto 
on improvements additional to those required of him as a condition of his 
lease. He must reside on the land for five years. During the last five 
years of his term he may apply fpr leave to convert iuto a homestead 
farm as much of his land as will support an average family in average 
circumstances and seasons. Conversion into a conditional purchase 
is also possible on certain conditions. 

The following table gives details as to Crown leases granted up till 
30 June 1917. 


(i) The exccpUoiis are constituted by 55 TiJ;S held by special leases. 
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Tabi^b IV. — Crown Leases 1912-1917. 



No. 

Area *11 acres 

1912 . 

54 

168,392 

1913 • 

330 

5 ‘i 5 . 8<>4 

1914 • 

S05 

683,785 

1915 • 

z,6oo 

1,563.684 

1916. 

1,760 

1,896,765 

1917 - 

2,033 (0 

a.» 34 .H 6 


(i) Includes 40 leases of a to^al area of 09,885 aureb foi retmnecl soldigis {vide 


The Special leases on which inferior land is granted in the Kastem 
and Central Divisions are known, respectively, as stritb leases, injenor 
lands leases, imtrovement leases and smw land leases, the last-nained being 
leases of land which is covered with snow for part of the year. Tliere is 
no limit to the area which may be granted by a scrub or an inferior lands 
lease: 1,888,145 acres were held by leases of these kinds by 280 tenants 
on 30 June 1917. At the same date three tenants held 10,999 acres on 
snow-lands leases. The area which may be granted by an improvement 
lease is limited to 20,480 acies. The lease is in this case for twenty-eight 
years, at the expiry of which the lessee has tenant-right in iuipiovements. 
During the last year he may apply for leave to conveit into a homestead 
farm as much of his land as would support an average family in average 
seasons and circumstances. On 30 June 1917, 4,G8(>,2j6 acres were held 
on improvement leases by 077 tenants. 


§ 3. Danp avahalBi^i^ ror si:tte,rmi:nt. 


Some 32 millions of acres in New South Woles are, as stated at the 
beginning of tliis article, still at the free disposal of the Crown. One and 
a half million acres were made available for settlement in 1916-17; but 
this area includes not only land which was not permanently occupied 
previously, but also, as the following table indicates, ceitain land acquired 
from private owners for purposes of doser settlement. 
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Tabi,^ V. — Land tmde available for sef&ement in 1016-17. 


T<aod ayallahlc as 

Crown leaf^eliold. 

» » (additional areas) 

Homestead farms.-. 

» » ( » j>) . 

Suburban holdings. 

Additional holdings (ordinary). . 
Irrigation farms and allotments. 
Week-end leasehold (i) .... 

Area acquired tinder Closer Set¬ 
tlement Act. 

Town lands leasehold. 

Returned soldiers' special holdings 
Area acquired under Closer Settle¬ 
ment Promotion Act . . . 


Area gazetted before 30 June 1917 
but not available until after 
that date. 

Total . . . 


For ordinal y 
settlement 

Fm soldiers* 
settlement 

Total 

acres 

acres 

acres 

773,746 

183,347 

960,093 

164.398 

31 

164.429 

28,343 

303,581 

231,924 

19,916 

1,776 

21,692 

2,964 

1.035 

3.999 

14,002 


14,002 

273 


273 

804 


804 

2,550 

48 

2,598 

215 


215 


14,653 

14,653 

29,876 


29,876 

1,037,087 

407.471 

1,444,558 

86.335 

43,802 

130,137 

1,123,422 

,451,273 

1,574,695 


As regards the 2,598 acres stated in the foreigoing table to have been 
acquired under the Closer Settlement Act, the reference is to the Acts passed 
from 1901 to 1909. Under these the State may purchase by agreement 
with the owner or compulsorily resume, for purposes of closer settlement, 
private lands of which the unimproved value exceeds £20,000, private 
lands within 15 miles of a newly constructed railway, and lands hdd un¬ 
der a lease to an outgoing pastoial lessee, an improvement lease or a scrub 
lease. 

Land made available for settlement undef*this legislation is paid for 
by the settler acquiring it in thirty-two annual instalments, the unpaid 
portion of the price bearing interest at the rate of 6 % per cent. This 
rate is however 4 per cent, and each instalment is 5 per cent, of the capi¬ 
tal value of the land if the land was made available before i January 1917. 
The settler must reside on his holding for ten years, to begin, as a rule, 
within twelve months of the time at which the Land Board accepts him 

(i) Week-end leases, wliich were created by tlie Crown I^ds Amendment Act, 1916, 
are leases in petiielnily, the annual rent being 2 % per cent, of the capital value. Residence 
on a lot hdd by such a lease is not compulsorj. Thirty-six week-end leases of a total area 
of 55 acres were granted in 1916-17. 
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as a purchaser. On unimproved land he must effect permanent im¬ 
provements of a value equal to lo per cent, of the land's capital value 
within two years of the date of the acceptance of his application for the 
holding, and further improvements equal to 5 per cent, of such value 
within five yeais and to lo per cent, thereof within ten years of the same 
date. Existing improvements fulfil tliis* condition to the extent of their 
value. 

On 30 June 1917, 1,622 farms having a total area ol 759,753 acres 
had been allotted under the Closer Settlement Acts. Forty-six of them, 
extending over 24,943 acres, had been converted into homestead farms, 
so that 1,576 allotted farms, having an area of 734,810 acres, were still 
under the Acts. Sixty-one farms, having a total area of acres, 

had been formed but not allotted; but of these 22, containing 17,864 
acres, were being utilized in connection with the Government scheme o£ 
share farming (i). Thirty-nine farms, coveiing 3^,260 acres, therefore 
remained available for settlers. 

From Table V, it also appears that land acquired under the Closer 
Settlement Promotion Act was made available tor settlement. This Act, 
which was passed in 1910, enables three or moie peisons, w ho are qualified 
to buy land acquired under the Dosei Settlement legislation, to nego¬ 
tiate with a private owner of land and to apply, if the negotiations are 
successful, to have such land brought under the Act. If the Minister of 
Eands then gives his approval the owner surrenders the land to the Crown, 
and the applicants acquire it as a settlement purchase. The area is divided 
among the applicants whose co-operation thereupon ceases. Each de¬ 
posits £5, the costs of surveys, and 6 ^4 cent, of the Crown valuation 
of the farm allotted to him. He obtains an advance, secured by a mort¬ 
gage on the land, from the Commis'^ioners of the Government Savings 
Bank, which advance is lindted to 93 Crown valuation 

of his farm and to the sum of £3,000. The total advances under this 
head in any financial year may not exceed £1,000,000. The present re¬ 
gulations provide that a ‘-ettler rei)ays Ids advance at the rate of (> 
per cent, of the capital value of the fiaiu, to include interest at the rate 
of 5 % per cent, on the outstanding portion of the price, the whole debt 
being discharged in thii y-two years. In 191+ the Act was so amended 
that the Minister of Lands has superseded the Government Savings Bank 
as lender of the price, paying it out of the Closer Settlement Fund or is¬ 
suing Closer Settlement Debentures to cover its amount. 

Betweeen September 1910 and 30 June 1917, 985 farms having an 
aggregate area of 391,920 acres were allotted under the Closer Settlement 
Promotion Act. 

T ble V. shows, finally, that the govrnment of New South Wales 
has taken special measures to render land available for settlement by re¬ 
turned soldiers, setting apart for them 451,273 acres out of the total area 
made available; and from the footnotes to Tables I and IV it further 


(x) See our issue for June 19x6, page 1J9 
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appeals that 82 homestead farms covering 64,476 acres, and 40 Crown 
leaseholds covering 99,885 acres have been granted to returned soldiers. 
By the Returned Soldiers' Settlement Act, 1916, land may be set apart 
to be disposed of only to returned soldiers, and the Minister may help 
these settiers to dear, fence and generally improve their land, and to erect 
buildings and buy stock, implements and other requisites. In 1916-17, 
g 4 applications were received for returned soldiers' spedal holdings to 
cover a total area of 1,809 acres. There were 52 of these holdings actually 
in existence on 30 June 1917 and they had an aggregate area of 639 acres. 
By an amendment to the Act of 1916, passed in 1917, it was provided 
that one or more discharged soldiers might apply for land under the Clo¬ 
ser Settlement Promotion Act if they had the qualifications for appli¬ 
cants which that Act required. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

I. — THE WORK OE THE COKGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
FOR IREI/AND FROM 1914-15 TO 1917-18 (continued), 

§ 5, Thb improvement or hoidinos. 

Erecticnh and Improvement of Dwelling-houses, — In the article in our 
issue of February 1915 the important work of the Board in building new 
and convenient dwelling-houses on holdings and in enabling tenants to 
improve their existing houses was described. This work has been con¬ 
tinued, within certain necessary limits, throughout the years of war. Bike 
land improvement it has however been impeded by the scarcity and cost¬ 
liness ot labour and of materials. The following figures give an idea of 
what has been accomplished. They are taken from the Board's reports, 
which do not give detailed figures for 1914-15 and which include the data 
as to the building and improvement of outhouses with those regarding 
dwelling-houses for the year 1915-16 and for the period from 1891 to 1916. 

In certain cases tenants purchase holdings while the buildings on them 
are still in an unimproved state; and such tenant-purchasers can receive 
loans from the Board, to be used to make their houses sanitary or con¬ 
venient, under a special scheme. The maximum limit of a loan of this 
kind is £50, and the intention is that the tenants should themselves do 
the unskSled labour, such as quarrying, lime-burning and attendance on 
the skilled jvorkmen, which the improvements involve. During the five 
years which ended on 31 March 1915 a sum of £11,903 was advanced un¬ 
der this scheme, £3,644 of it in 1914-13. But in the latter year the Board 
was obliged by its financial drcumkances to su^nd the operation of the 
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Taeuk 1. — Building and Improvement oj Dwelling-houses 
mid Outbuildings I 9 i 5 “i^> to 1917-18. 


DwelHng-hoitses: 

No. built by the Board.. • 

No. built or substantially improved by 
tenants. 

No. improved by tenants with assistant, 
from Board. 

Total amount spent by Board on sue! 

building and improvements. 

OutfnUldiyigs : 

No. built by the Board. 

No. built or substantuilly improved by 
tenants. 

No. improved by icnanis with a.ssi&binc« 
fr«m Board. 

Total amount, ^pent by Board on such 

Imilding and improvements ...... 

Total amount spent by Board on dwelling- 

housus an 1 oiitbuildiues. 


1915-16 

X916-17 

1917-18 

189 T- 

31 Match 
19x6 

210 

204 

r47 

*.658 

281 

294 

295 

*.*29 

lO] 

37 

60 

3,3^79 

£53.235 

£52,270 

£15.696 

£596,878 

•— 

176 

13* • 


— 


94 

— 

—• 

6 

0 


— • 

£7,907 

£7.388 

— 

£53,235 

£60,177 

£53,08.1 

£596,878 


scheme, except in the few cases in which loans had already reanved pre¬ 
liminary sanction. 

Under the “ Parish Committee Scheme described in our previous 
artide (i), land holders whose holdings have a rateable value of less than 
£7 receive loans which enable them to erect new or to improve existing 
buildings. In the five years ending on 31 March 1915 the net sum expend¬ 
ed by the Board under this scheme was £51,662, and in the year 1914- 
1915 it was £10,737. The operation of this scheme also was suspended. 

Loans for Purchase of Live Stock — It is a practice of the Board 
which has continued through the ycais of war, to make loans for the pur¬ 
chase of live stock to tenants who migrate to new holdings or receive 
substantial additions to their existing holdings. In 1915-1 (> it was decided 
not to issue further loans of this i^d except to tenants who insure their 
stock under the Board's insurance sclieme. This jirovides that on payment 
of a half-yearly premium, calculated at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum 
on the declared value of the insured animal at the beginning of each half- 
year, the owner will be paid two thirds of this declared value if the animal 


(i) See our is^^ue for Febivaiy 1915, page 116. 
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die dtuing the half-year. In 1916-17 and 1917-18, therefore, all stock 
bought vTith these loans was thus insured. 

On loans for the purchase of live stock borrowers pay 3 % per cent, per 
annum which includes interest and an instalment of repayment of capital. 
The foUowing figures give details as to these loans: 


Tabis n. — Loans for tlio Purchase of Live Stock 191^-15 
to 1917-18. 



31914-15 

i9I5>t6 

1916-17 

19x7-18 

for loans. 

124 

98 

92 

106 

Number of loans issued. 

123 

82 

Sr , 

96 

Amount of loans issued. 

£3,065 

£2,510 

£2,648 

£^.803 


§ 6. Sea siSHSRiES. 

In our previous article we described the work done by the Congested 
Districts Board for the development of the fishing industry. It has con¬ 
sisted largely in helping fishermen to procure suitable boats and gear, two 
methods being mainly adopted for tliis end, that of makiug loans which 
are gradually repaid, and that of the so-called “ share system, ” by which 
the Board supplies 1x>at and gear and receives a share of produce until its 
outlay has been repaid when boat and gear become the property of 
the crew. 

Boats Worked hy the Share System. — During the years for which the 
Board has been active conditions of fishing on the west coast of Ireland 
have altered. In County Donegal only open boats were used by the fisher¬ 
men until 1894, when the Board introduced laige dedeed sailing boats for 
herring fishing. The boats of both kinds were worked by local crews 
on a share system. The sailing boats were handed over with the gear to 
a crew of six men who were joint owners save for the obligation to repay 
to the Board about one third of uet earnings. The system worked 
satisfactorily for many years, and the Board was repaid the entire cost 
of the sailing boats and gear originally supplied. 

In 1914-15 fifty-eight decked sailix^ boats worked by the Board and 
local crews jointly, on the share system, were fisliiug on tlie Donegal coast 
and their earnings were estimated to be £3,280. 

About 1907 the sailing fishing boats found themselves handicapped 
in competition with stcom-drifters from Scotland and Kugland. The 
Board, at the request of the Donegal fishermki and with tlie aid of a loan 
firom the Development Commission, therefore acquired some steam drift 
ers and motor boats. 

The following figures give details as to the working in 1914-15 and 1915” 
x6 of the five steam-drifters owned by the Board, and of its motor-boats 
of which ten were engaged in 1914-15 and eight in 1915-16. 
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Tabi 3 in. — Earnings of the Board*s Steam-Drifters 
and Motor-Boats 1914-15 and 1915-16. 




Steam-drifters 

Iklotui-boats 



1914-15 

I9X5-X6 


Z915-16 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Gzoss earnings . j 

Net ” . 

Di^fau- ( . 

tionofnel < Sldppers* an«l mates* adiares . 
earnings ( Boaxd’a shares 

6.075 

3.544 

886 

310 

a.348 

5,472 

3,541 
b86 , 

310 ' 
2,348 

4.829 

3.613 

2,207 

1.105 

6.210 

5.424 

2.582 

2,841 


The Board did not buy steam-drifters with the object of eventually 
making the crews owners of the boats and gear but hoped that, as in Scot¬ 
land and England, local capitalists would invest money in this enterprise. 
During 1915-16, however, all its five steam-drifters were taken by the 
Admiralty on charter for naval purposes. In the case of both the motor- 
boats and the decked sailing boats the Board decided in 1914-15 that it 
was not desirable to continue the system by which the crews gradually 
acquired the boats as the Board's shares of earnings repaid the outlay on 
them. 

The time needed for such repayment was so long that men lost sight 
of the prospect of becoming owners and changed from one boat to another, 
with the consequence that boats and gear were not kept in good order. 

It was therefore resolved to value the boats and gear at the end of 
the 1914-15 season, and to offer each boat to one or more fishermen, its 
value being treated as a loan repayable by half-yearly instalments. This 
resolution was put into practice, and, on 31 March 1916, 45 out of the 77 
sailing and all the ten motor boats previously worked by the share system 
had been sold to fishermen who were in most cases able to pay part of the 
purchase money in cash out of their savings. The rapid conclusion of the 
transactions was facilitated by a good heriing sc^ason in the automn of 
1915. Since it was hoped to sell the lemaining yz sailing boats in the 
current year the Board had practically abrogated its functions as a boat 
owner. 

Loans for Purposes of Fisimig^ — It is naturally more difficult to ob¬ 
tain precise figures as to boats acquired or partly acquired by means of 
loans from the Board than as to boats of which the Board remained 
owner. It was estimated that in 1914-15 the earnings of the decked sailing- 
boats acquired by means of these loans were at least equal to those of the 
similar boats worked on the share ^tem. In 1916-17 a considerable 
increase was noted in the number of motor-boats thus acquired, fisher¬ 
men receiving a loan for the purchase of a motor boat were obliged to in¬ 
sure the boat against ordinary and war risks and also to mortgage it to the 
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Board as security for the due repayment by instalments of the loan. On 
31 March 1917 the Board had been obliged to take possession of boats 
so mortgaged in only two cases, but in one district heavy arrears of due 
pa3nnenls had acainmlated owing to an Admiralty piohibitiou to fish in 
the local waters. 

The loans for the pmchaso of open boats arc small in amount and are 
regularly and punctuaUy repaid. These boats are usually owned by men 
who arc also fanners of small holdings, but who look to their fishing to 
constitute an important part of tlicir earnings. 

Tlie following figures give details as to loans for puiixuses of fishing 
from 1 April 191^ to 31 March tgid: 

TABi4t IV. — Loatib for Purposes of Fishing, 1914-15 lo 1917-18. 


No* of loans issued . « • . • • . • . • • 

Amount of loans issued .. 

No. of inbt:ilmLnt& iv aliens at end of ycai 

Amount of iiisla'imnts in «uu us at end 
of year.*. 


1914-15 

j[9i$-x6 

1916-17 

19X7-18 



483 

523 

£i 1.237 

£10,945 

£ai,ioo 

£30,011 


207 

.110 

Il 6 

£2,8(>(> 

1 £j, 144 

1 


£1,208 


In considering these figures it should be remembered tliat war con¬ 
ditions have been on tin* whole favourable to the fishing industry. Some 
impoitaut waters, notably lyough Swilly, were indeed closed to fishing 
by the Admiralty; recruiting for tlie navy and anny dimini.shcd the fishing 
community; from 1915-16 onwards the quantities of fi.sh which could be 
shipped to markets in Great Britain were curtailed. But from tlie time 
of the outbreak of the war the price of fish rose constantly; and over 
the whole jicriod th(‘ u*.snltant increase in gains seems to have outbalanced 
the rise* in Ik* pi ices of Imats, motor engines, soils, capstans, nets and 
lines which .ue uoi<‘d as Ix'ing exoibhant in the leport for 19x7-18. A 
furthef advantage was the decieasi* in the nitmb'r of Scottish and Unglish 
steum-liawleis, hteam-dnl'leis and .steam-liiieis. Owing to the absence 
of tksi* IhmiIs fish weie not iiifi'ni'pted wlu'u they wea* appioaching shal¬ 
low wuleis in the spawning .seasons, and theiefore k-canu* more plentiful. 

In ixmelusion, wi refer out readt'is to our kstie for Doct*mlK*r 1917 (i) 
for an account of a veiy successful expeiimcut in co-opi'rative fishing in 
the Aioii Islands. 

§ 7. Rurai, iNUUs'funes. 

The Conge,sted District Board has for many yeans cucuoraged the 
home indu.strk'S of the Irish countryside by holding classes for girls, espe¬ 
cially in Itwe making and croohel. Tlie money which women and girls have 
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earned by rr\aXdvg Irish lace and crochet and also, to a less extent, by 
embroidery has in many of the poorer districts been necessary to enable 
numerous families to live in any kind of comfort. In some districts the 
earnings of the girls have actually exceeded the rent-roll. The savings 
from such earnings have sufficed in many instancCvS to stock holdings with 
cattle, and have provided capital which has placed the occupiers per¬ 
manently in a position to farm their land more profitably and to command 
a constant supply of milk for their children. 

The following figures show the sums which were earned by the Board’s 
Bemale Industrial Classes from i April to ji March 1918. 


191-2-13. 

. ^'29.75-1 

19I3--I4. 

.... £17.565 

1914-15 . 

.... £11,680 

1915-16. 

.... £16.349 

1916-17. ..... 

.... £31,697 

1917-18. 

.... £55.386 


It will be noticed that there was a very serious decrease in earnings 
between 1912-13 and 1915. This was due to a decline in the fashion for 
Irish lace and crochet, to the competition of jiustrian goods, and to the 
dulness of the American market, and was accentuated after the declara¬ 
tion of war which caused lessened e:^nditure on dress. The demand for 
embroidery also fell. In 1914-15 the Board decided to close 33 small 
classes and branch classes in lacemaking and crochet of which the earn¬ 
ings were low. The collapse of this main female industry camsed a critical 
situation in the congested districts, and the Board resolved to distribute 
its enterprise over more industries, so tliat changes in fashion would 
in future have less disastrous effects. 

The situation was however remedied by war conditions, which even¬ 
tually caused a large demand for articles made by Irish peasant women, 
especially knitted woollen articles supplied both to the army and navy and 
to general traders, and which at the same time eliminated foreign com¬ 
petition. Our figures show that there was a considerabk rise in earnings 
between 1914-15 and 1915-16, and that in It)ir)-I7, they exa»eded* while 
in 1917-18 they nearly doubled the amount they had reached in 
In I9i6-i7the large use of knitting machines, a slight revival in the demand 
for Irish crochet, and the success which hatl atleiifled biiltonmaking are 
noted in the report on these industries. In 1917-18 it was cstiniated that 
when an industry was started by the Board, the workers received about 
two thirds of the sum earned, the remaining third going to repay the cost 
of material. 

The weaving industry, which is followed by men rather than women, 
has made steady progress, stated in 1915-16 to have been accentuated by 
the war which had increased the demand for homespun tweeds and had 
raised prices. The Board has encouraged weaving by providing instruc¬ 
tion and awarding prizes, introducing improved looms, affording informa- 
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tion as to dyes, and establishing and supervising two monthly markets 
in South Donegal which is the chief district for the industry. 

Kclp-buming is an important industiy among the peasants living on 
the west coast. They collect seaweed and bum it in open kilns or pits, 
thus producing kelp. In past years as much as £40 a season was some¬ 
times earned by a family by kelp-burning, but there was a subsequent 
decline, followed by a giadual recovery aftei the war had caused a large 
demand for iodine which is the most valuable product fiom kelp. In 
1914-15 a family could mak<‘ about £20 a season in the best kelp-burning 
districts, in 1915-16 as much as £30. In 1916-17 the market was enlaiged 
because a firm of manure maiiufactiuers bought large quantities of the 
kelp at a good price. 

In 1916-17 the Board was obliged by the deaith of labour to dose its 
marble atid granite works in Galway. In the same year it made the experi¬ 
ment of starting a toymakirhg cl^, also in Galway. Mention should 
finally be made of the instiuction ^e Board has provided in domestic 
economy for girls, and for youths in carpentry, cooperage and the driving 
of motor engines for boats. 

The following figures, wliich give details as to the loans made by the 
Board for industrial purposes, afford an idea of the scope of its work of 
encouraging rural industries. 

Tabt,e V, — Loafkis for Piirpoi>eh of Imtnslry iqi 1-15 to iqiy-iS. 

Purpose ot loans applvd for 


... 

whet Is... 

Ccirdiug machiiioa... 

KmtliuK nttichiius . . .. 

B1 uk'^iniths* . 

Cupuiuts* tnol,. .... 

B uicl-in ikuii; uiiUritiK.*. 

Bi>il-buil<ling plant.. 

SlWULlU-^.. 

Boats for aijncuHtiial .incl industiiil p«iipr>s(s • . 
Co-operative daily socitty.. 

Ctwiper liivo .igiiculttiial (foi rtmira to 

building)*... 

Equipnicul o( knitting faoloiy. 

Toi.il nmubei of applKaiioiib for lonn" • . - 
Total numbea: of I0.111-. isj,u il. . . ... 

Totil amount of loans issued. 
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It should be recollected in considering the amounts earned in the peas¬ 
ant industries that, especially in the knitting industry, much money was 
earned from the year 1915-16 onwards by women who worked for commer¬ 
cial firms independently of the Board’s classes, using in some cases knit¬ 
ting-machines bought with money lent by the Board. The Board has 
sometimes helped these firms with its instruction and advice. 


§ 8. Mardto works and means or communication. 

An important part of the work of the Congested Districts Board 
has always been the provision of the piers a}id laitdkig-places, roads and 
bridges which allow the products of the West of Ireland to be marketed 
and relieve its isolation. In 1915-16 the Board decided, owing to the 
war, to suspend its grants for piers and landing-places and for roads other 
than the roads on its own estates, and expenditure in this year was therefore 
confined to repairs. But the needs of the fishing industry were such 
that a grant was obtained from the Development Commissioners and sup- 
plemeiied by smaller grants from the Cork Comity Council and the Cork 
Bandon and South Coast Railway Company, and aided by the funds thus 
obtained a deep-water pier with a railway extension was constructed at 
Baltimore in County Cork in 1916-17 and 1917-18. Other marine works 
were contemplated in 1917-18. 

The following figures shew the sums which the Board has spent on 
these engineering works during the years of war. 


Tabi,e VT. — Sums spent on En^imring Works 1914-15 
to 1915-18. 


Peis aiwl oih r nwiiiic work** 
R.(tad5 ami biiJg -. 


I 

I 1914-15 19x5-16 


X916-X7 


1917-18 


I *5 .'77 

£3.^31 


£1.574 £*,>'‘•3 

£8,1 £2,167 


£« 3 '- 

£844 


T1k‘ Board subsidize-s steamer services Ixtlweeii the .Vniu Islands 
and Galway and between Behmillet and Sligo. Owing to tl«‘ increase 
in working expenses, especially in the price of coal, it was necessary some¬ 
what to curtail services and to raise freights daring the war. Some mail-car 
and mail-boat services in remote districts are also subsidized, and certain 
receipts by telegraph or money-order offices are guaranteed by the Board. 

§ 9. I/OANS TO AOiaCTn;TirRAI, BANKS. 

Some years'ago the Congested Districts Board advanced the sum 
of £7>345 ■to co-operative agictdtural credit banks in the 'West of Ireland. 
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Owing to the necessity o£ getting in outstanding loans as quickly as possi¬ 
ble it was decided to recall these loans gradually. The following table 
shows the amounts still outstanding in the several years which we ^ are 
examining, and thus allows the late at which lopaymcnts were made in 
the peiiod of the war to be estimated: 

Tabus VII. — Outstanihig Loans to Agricultural Banks, 

1915 to 1918. 


Number of banks having oulbtatiding loans 
Amount outslinding.. 


31 March 

3x Mardi 

3t Miarch 

tgrs 

19x6 

19x7 

4 '' 

30 

^7 

£4,1^7 

£2,007 

£807 





3 T M^tdi 
19x8 


10 

£276 


Befoie concluding this brief survey of the work of the Congested 
Districts Board in recent years mc'utiou should be made of its valuable 
enterprise of providing liighly trained nurses lor remote districts. It 
has here co-operated with the committee of Dady Dudley’s nmsing scheme. 


2. — MINIMUM WAmt>S BOR AORICUTwTURAI, DABOUR 
IN ENGLAND AND WADI^t^. 

% 

SOURCES (omaAi,); 

Thd Corn Probuciiov Act 1 ot / 

PROVlblON U. Rr.OVI,\TlON9 WtTW RBSPrCT CO TUB CO’WmnciON AND PROCDrDINON OR THE 
AGRlCULrORAL W\Ors UO\RD (ISWUAND VNO WUTH), SLT UP UNIWR TUh CORN PRO- 
DUenoN Aor by Uu noitdol Anuulliirc, Sentomba T<)r7 

Ordprs nxiNO DR v\RyiNO Minimttm R\Tns 01 Wages, by llic AKriiiiltuial W.wrcs 

Uooitl at \ MummlaU-i ui 10x8 and inic). 

Order as to nrwiTirs aw) Advvntaois which may be Reckonxx> a$ PAYMrNT or 
Wages iNfrtru OP PWMCNr in Cxsn, issiud by Hit Anicultunil Wti^'cs Boar( 168 <q>- 
tcnibci 1918. 

TheJuurnae op Tin: Board op Agriculture, Scptembci 1017 GRd snbscqutxit Ifcwos 
Xnr. Waols Buard Ga/ftti', is August 1918and bubsetiuentissues 

During the War the pobition of the sqjricuHural labourer in Hngknd 
and Wales underwent a bubstantial change. In spite of the exemption 
from military service granted to many rural workers, a very large ntimber 
was caUed up, leaving a considerable deficit in the supply of Libour. Mtiny 
sources were drawn upon to make good llie deficiency. Women workers, 
school boys, soldiers temporarily released ftom service, prisoners of war, all 
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contributed to furnisli the labour which was necessa ry to replace 1 he workers 
called up. 

But inevitably^ the agricultural laboureis who remained — the men- 
already possessed of the knowledge and skill which others were obliged 
hastily to acquire — were able to obtain better wages than they had 
previously been paid and to secure better conditions of employment. 

That the agricultural labourer, whose vrork had so suddenly become of 
siii>reme importance to the country, was entitled to special treatment was 
recognized by the I^egislature when in the Corn Production Act igi7 were 
inserted pro\dsion<i for the establishment of an Agricultural Wages Board 
for each of the three Kingdoms for the purpose of fixing minimum rates 
of wages for agricultural labour. 

We have already in this Review (i) given an account of the establish'- 
ment of the Agricultural W'ages Board for England and Wales and some 
illustrations of the minimum wages which it has fixed but we propose in 
this article to give a hiUer statement of its constitution and of the work 
which it has carried out. 

§ I. The 4 GPtCUt,TTTlAU WAGES BOARD. 

Tn Part II of the Corn Production Act iqiy (the main obje^ct of which 
was to extend the cultivation of cereals in the United Kingdom) it was 
enacted that the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, in consultation with 
the Mnistry of labour should appoint an Agricultural Wages Board, for 
the fixing of minimum wages for workmen employed in agriculture in 
England and Wales. To the terms workmen " and " employed in 
agriculture " wide interpretations were given, wso that, in fact, the Wages 
Board was empowered to fix minimum wages for men, boys, women and 
gills, working not only on farms, but on osier land, woodland, orchards, 
market gardens and nurser5»' grounds. 

The Wage s Board was to consist of members representing eni]jloyers, 
members representing workers and members appointed by tin. Board of 
Agriailtiiie who might be expected to form an impartial judgement as 
between employers’ ^md workers’ iiitcrestvS. It was left to the Board of 
Agriculture to moke regulations fixing the numliers of each class of 
member, subject to the provision that the representatives of the employers 
and the representatives of the workers must be equal in number and that 
the appointed members must not exceed in number one quarter of the 
whole Board. 

The Board ot Agritnlture decided that the Wages Board should consist 
of 39 persons, of whom seven were to be appointed members and the 
remainder representative members. 

Of the i6 members representing the employers, eight were to be nomi¬ 
nated by the Board of Agriailture, while each of the following bodies was to 
be asked to elect two members: The Council of the Royal Agricultural So- 

(i) Issues of October 1917 (page 67 ), TVfiaj 1918 (i>age 436), June 1918 (page 5*3), 
August igi8 (page 699), October iot& (page 8^0) and Novembcx^December 1918 (page 938), 
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ciety of England; the General Executive Committee of the National Farm¬ 
ers’ Union; the Council of the Central nnd Associated Clumbers of Agri¬ 
culture ; the Welsh Agricultural Council. 

Of the members representing workmen six were to be elected by the 
Executive Committee of the National Agricultural labourers’ and Rural 
Workers' Union, and two by the General Executive Committee of the 
Workers’ Union, while the remainder were to be nominated by the 
Board of Agriculture. 

If the result of the elections were such that in the opinion of the Board 
o^ Agriculture,afairrepresentationofaU classes of fanning and of the vari¬ 
ous conditions of emplojuiient in agriculture in all parts of the country 
could not be secured, the Board of Agiiculture reserved to itself the right 
to nominate a representative member in place of any person elected. 

The normal terin of oflBice of an appointed member was fixed at two 
years and that of representative member at three years, but it was laid down 
that at the end of one year five members representing employers and five 
members representing workers should retire by lot and at the end of two 
years other five lepreseiiting employers and five representing workers. 

To preserve the balance between employers’ and workers’ representa¬ 
tives it was provided that if at any meeting thedr nmnbers were unequal, 
the side which vs’as in a majority could arrange that one or more of their 
members should refrain from voting. Failing such arrangement, the chair¬ 
man might, if he thought desirable, tidjourn the voting on any question to 
another meeting of the Board. 

The Wages Board was formed in accordance with these regulations. 
Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, a fonner President of the Board of Agriculture, was 
appoint^-d Chairman, and Sir R. Henry Rew, Assistaiil Secrete rj to the 
Board of Agriculture, was appointed Deputy Chaitman. Amongst the 
appointed membeis was one woman, Mrs. h. Wilkins. The first lueetiiiR 
of the Wages Board was held on 6 December 1917. 

§ 2. District wages committees. ' 

The Corn Production Act provided also for the forjnation of District 
Wages Committees. The appointment of such Committees was left to 
the option ol tli.. Agricultural Wages Board, subject to the light of the Board 
of Agricultur to insist on their iormatioii. The areas for which they were 
to act was left to the Wages Board to determine, but their composition was 
to be settled by regulations made by the Board of Agriculture. The Act 
merely kid down that there was to be equal representation on the District 
Committees of local employers and local workers and that at least one mem¬ 
ber of the Wages Board or other person nominated by the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture should act on each District Committee. 

In determining the areas in which the District Wages Committees were 
to act the Wages Board took as the basis the geographical counties, but in 
some cases counties were grouped to form a single area. In all 39 districts 
were fonned of which 27 corresi)onded to geographical counties, while 11 
contained two or more counties. One of the areas was less than a county, 
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the Ftiniess District having been detached Irom the county olLaiu'aslure 
and grouped with Cmnberland and Westinoilaiid. ^ 

The method adopted for the formation of District Wages Coiuiuittoes 
was for the members of the Wages Board representing the employers to 
recommend representatives of the locil omploycis, wlale the niembi'is re¬ 
presenting the workers recommended i<‘prcscntati\cs of the local worireis. 
These recommendations were caiefnllv considered by a Selection Commit¬ 
tee, consisting of four employers* representative 1, four workers* represen¬ 
tatives and four appointed members. The Selection Committee in turn 
made recommendations to the Wages Board, who had the final decision 
in regard to the ncmination of the representatives of the local employers 
and the local workers. To these were added the impartial members ap¬ 
pointed for each Committee by the Board of Agricnltiiie. 

Some workers who had been invited by the Wages Board to serve on 
District Wages Committees found that their employers raised objections to 
their doing so, and one or two were even thrcjitened with dismissal if Ihey 
accepted the invitation. The representatives of the (‘mployers on the Agri¬ 
cultural Wages Board issued in January 1918 a statement in wliich they 
expressed the hope that no employer would place any difiiculty whatever 
in the way of any worker who might be selected to repre ent his dass. 
We are convinced, ** the statement continued, ** that the future of Bri¬ 
tish agriculture largely depends upon the co-operation between capital and 
labour in farming, which we believe the Agricultural Wages Board and the 
District Wages Committees will promote. W''e have already found that the 
representatives of workers on the Wages Board are prepared to work with 
us in a reasonable and broad-minded spirit, and we believe that they, like 
ourselves, will discuss questions on which we may differ with a sincere de¬ 
sire to establish and inaiutain fair and friendly relations between em¬ 
ployers and employed. Nothing, i*’ our opinion, would be more detri¬ 
mental to the interests of agriculture than an attempt by individuals to 
interfere with or impede the acccptanci* by any man of an invitation to 
represent his class, and wo confiflonlly api>cal to tin patriotism and good 
sense of farmers generally to recognise thil tJie s(‘lection without 
hindrance by workers of tljcir representatives is Ohseidi il to the esta¬ 
blishment of District Wages Committees on a sound and satisfactory 
basis. ** 

The appeal appears to have been effective, as little farther opposition 
on the part of employers was experienced 

The earliest District Wages Committees to be formed were established 
at the end of January 1918, and by the middle of Mj?y the Agricultural 
Wages Board was able to issue a notice stating that Committees had been 
formed in each of the 39 areas into which England and Wales had been di¬ 
vided. 

It is the function of the District Wages Committees, as laid down by 
the Corn Production Act, to recommend to the Wages Board Yntni-mp m 
rates of wages applicable to their districts. Only the Wages Board itself can 
fix,varyorcancelanysuchrate,butitcannot make any orders to thiseffect 
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which shall be applicable in any area where a District Wages Committee 
exists, unless the Coiiiinittee Ivis either recommended the rate or its varia¬ 
tion or Cciijcellation, or liub liad an opportunity of reporting thereon to the 
Board. 

The Act also empowered the Wages Board to delegate any of its powers 
and duties (other than the power and duty of fixing miniinuni rates) to 
the District Wages Committees. Tlie principal i)ower which has been so 
delegated is that of granting "permits qf exemption, "that is permits to 
workers on time-work who are affected by mental or ('filler infirmity or 
ph3’'sical injury which renders them incapable tif perfoimiiig thv. work of a 
normally efficient workman, to accept emploj^ment a1 rates less tlain the 
minimum wage. 

§3. Prochdttrr tn fixing ratjss. 

In fixing any minininni rate of wages the Agricultural Wages Board 
must, as we have seen, either act npcm the recommendation of a District 
WagCv^ Committee, or give the Committee the oi)portiuiity to report upon 
the proposal. It must also gi\ public notice of the rate it jjroposcs to fix 
and must consider any objections which niMy be h>dged vv’ithit withiu 
one month. When a rate has been fixed it mubl furtlioi give notice of 
such rile for the information of the employers and Avorkexs affected, 

Th(‘ same procedure applies to the variation or caiiccllntioii of <iny or¬ 
der fixing n minimum rate. 

§ 4. Tire PRINCIPLliS on WHXCIT MINIMTTM ARU KIXP'I). 

The Corn Production Act im])osed upon the Agricultural Wages 
Board the duty of fixing minimum rates of wages for time work and 
empowered it, if it thought it necessary or exj)edient, also to fix minimum 
ratOvS of wages for(Jousiderable latitude wis allowed to the 
Board in fixing rates aiiplioablc universally, ordifferoul lutes for different 
districts, for different classes of workers or for different kinds and con¬ 
ditions of employment. 

In the case of *tble bodied aieu the Act itself fixed a rat(* tor time-work 
below whicli the iiiiiiimiim late to be fixed by the Waeys Ihiard was not to 
go. Tliis rale was to be such that, when the cubtonnny allowances were 
taken into account, th(‘ total wages would be equivalent to p.iymeut for an 
ordinary day’s work at a r<ite of 25s, a week. This provision did not 
supply bfws, women and girls. 

The principle hid dow^n by the Act for the gnidrince of the Wages 
Board in fixing minimum rates, wlietLcr fur time-work or for piece-work, was 
tlvat it should try to secure, so far as practicable, lot able bodied men such 
wages as were, in its opinion, adequate to promote efficiency and to enable 
a man in an ordiiinry case to maintain Ifimsell and liis family'' in accordance 
with suchstandard of comfort as might do reasoiutble in relation to the 
nature of his employincat, 

Wliea a minimum rate has been fixed, the payment by an employer 
of a less rate is an offence puuisluible by a fine of not more tluin £20, 
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If, after conviction, the ''inployer persists in paying less than the mini¬ 
mum rate fixeJ. he renders liimsolf liable to a fine not exceeding £i for every 
day on which the offence is continued. Pending the fixing of minimum 
wages by the Wages Board, the rate of 255. a week for able-bodied men 
was made ajjplicable all over the ootmliy, and iC less wages were paid 
the worker was entitled to recover the differenci' from liis employer as a 
civil debt^ When proceedings to iccov'er were taken, tlvj value of the allow¬ 
ances, if it were disputed, v/is to be determined by Ihe Court. 

§ 5. Benefits and AnEowwens as part payment op wAors. 

The Agricnltnral Wedges Board icancl it nLOcs^iar}’- to take steps at 
once to decide upon the principles or method to be adopted in estimat¬ 
ing the value o± those benefits and allowances which were to be oal- 
culited as part payment of wages. At its second meeting, held on 20 Dec¬ 
ember T917 it appointed two committees, each consisting ol four em¬ 
ployers' representatives,four workers' representatives and four appoint¬ 
ed members to consider respectively on what basis the rent of cottages 
should be assessed and other benefits and allowances should be valued. 

It was not, however, until September 1918 that the Board issued an 
order on the subject. Tliis order, which vwis entitled “ Order as to Bene¬ 
fits and Advantage,j which m*‘y be Rv.ckoucd as Payment of Wages in lion 
of Payment of Cash", defined such benefits and advantges as including 
provision by an employer for a workman emploj^’ed b}^ him of: 

(1) Milk, including <«kimmi d or sCparrited milk. 

(2) Potatoes. 

(3) I/odging, except in any case in which the Distiict Wages G-)mmit- 
tee shall determine tliat the lodging accommodation, provided is so defcctiv<i 
as to be injurious to health. 

U) Board, including any meals but not intoxicating drink (i). 

(5) A cottage, including any garden liitlieito given or let with the 
cottage except where the cottage is one in regard to which the Medical Offi¬ 
cer of Health has report ed that it is in a state so dangin ous or iujuiioius to 
health as to be unfit for human liabitation. 

The values at which milk and potatoes w(*ic to be reckoned wexe the 
current producers' wholesale prices, wliich weie to be ascertained and de¬ 
termined by the District Wages Committee. Lodging and boaid were to be 
reckoned at such weekly sums as the District Wiges Comniittcri should 
detemiitie. 

The value of new milk w'as deteruiined, for aU parts of the country, as 
6 % d. jjer quart or the wholesale price fixed for any particular district by 
the lyocal Food Control Committee, whichever w'ore the lesser. For skim¬ 
med or separated milk, the value was universally fixed at 8d. per gallon. 

For potatoes of the second grade, the values d< termiiied varied from 
to £7103. In the majority of counties it was deter- 

(1} It is iUegal under the Truck Acts to reckon intoxicating drinks as allowances in part 
payment of wages. 
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mined at £6 5s, nr £6 10s. The value of potatoes of the first grade 
was determined as los. per ton al)ove tlul of potatoes of the second 
glade. 

Great differences were ap]jareut in the estimation of the value of board 
and lodging. In 35 English counties the value of full board and lodging 
for male workers was determined as follows a coorcliiig to the age of the work¬ 
er : Over 17 yiars, t8s. ; between 16 and 17 years, 17s.; between 15 and 
i() years, 155.; between 14 and 15 years, I2.s.; under 14 years, 9$. Tn the 
same euiiiilies the corresponding figures foi femalt workers were 13s., 

1 3 5., 11s., io.s\, 95. 

These were the highest figui<‘s. In most of the renvduing English 
counties the valu'=-s weie not much liwer, but in some counties in the 
West of England the values were as low as 15s., 15s., 13s., 115., and gs. for 
m<»le workers and iis., 115,, 11s., los., and 9s. for female workers. 

In Wales the values determined for male woikers were, on the whole, 
considerably lower than in T-iugland. The highest figure.s for Welsh count¬ 
ies wcie the same as the lowest rigtircsf<»r English counties, while the lowest 
figures lor Welsh eouuties were i2s., 12s., tos., and 9$. P'or women 
the values determiued were uniform lluougliouf With s, being ns,, iis., 

115 ., ios. and 9s. 

Recently the values ol lull I oard and lothdng loi male workers have 
been r«nsed in some counties to 2os., i8s., i8s., and 15s. 6rf. The 
values determiued for female \M)rkeish*i\ebcen made uniioim throughout 
England and Wales, Le-ing fixed at 13s , 125., its., ius., and 95. 

Values have sLo been determined in all areas lor ix itial board and 
lodging of various degxees as, for c^xfimple, lodgmg only, all food and drink 
(excluding intoxicants), dinner only, breakfast only. 

Similar variations were observable in the values determined in the Jif- 
feient areas, j s iit the values of full board anrl lodging. Fur female workers 
they are now uniform throughout England and Wales 

The method laid dowm for the assessment of the value of a cottage was 
less stmidc. If the coitag. is held from the em}doyt*r rent and rate free, 
the provision of the cottage may be reckoned at an amount not exceeding 
35. per w<.ek. In other words an amount n(/t exceeding 35, per week may 
be deducted frt)m the minimum wage. 

A District Wages Committee may, howiwer, decide tloat the average 
value customaiily attached to cottages in its area is less than 35. a week and 
may fix a lower maxiniUTn amount iit which the i)rovision of a cottage may 
be reckoned. 

In a lew paHs oi the centntry, this maximum value was fixed by District 
Wages Committees at less than 3s. per week. Thus in North Bucking- 
liamshirc it was fixed at 2s ; in Northamptonshire, Herefotdshire, Mid- 
Bucldnghamshire and paits ot the county of Somerset at 2s. In by far 
the geater pait of the country, however, theDistrict Wages Committees 
agreed to the general estimate of 3s. pet w'eek. 

The District Wages 0 '»mniittees were also authorised to decide as to 
any particular cottage tlxat it is defective in lespect of accommodation, re- 
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pairs or sanitatioif,andlofixati ainoniil to be deducted from the maximtim 
value on the ground of such defects. 

Where the cottage is held by the worker Iroiii the einidoyer at a rc^ntal, 
which is often a customary ” or “ noniimd'' rental, the provision of the 
cottage may sliU be reckoned as a benefit or advantage,provided the 
amountot rent and rates paid by the occupier is less tliau the maxinnun 
value fixed for the district (generally,as we luve seen, js, per week). The 
amount which may be deducted from the mininiaiii wage in respect of the 
I>rovision of such a cottage is the maximum value kss the amount of rent 
and rates paid by the occupier. 

If the rent and rates paid by the occupier of the cottage equal or exceed 
the inaxiinum value, no deduction in respect of it may be made from the 
payment in cash of tlio full minimtun wnge. 

The Order made b}*- the Wages Board does not, of course apply to cot¬ 
tages which are held under a contract of tenancy which is separate and 
distinct from the coiitrnct of service. It is accordingly oi)eulo enudoyei 
and worker to agree for tlu* pa^^-ment ot the minimum wages in full and to 
make an independent agreement foi the renting <'£ the collage. 

§ 6 . Hoitrs or E:viri,OYMENT: overtime and wat^kinc. time. " 

In fixing minimum rates of wages for time-work, tlie Wages Board de¬ 
termined both the minimum wages for a week’s work and also the mini¬ 
mum rates pet hour to be paid for overtime. To decide wluit should be 
considered overime it was necessary to fix the number of hours' work which 
constituted the normal week's work. This varies somewhat from county 
to county and is different in “ snoimer " to wbit it is in ** winter ". {jum- 
mei " is reckoned as the period from the first Monday in Mrirtli to the last 
Sunday in October ; “ winter ” is Uie lemainiiig period of the y(‘ar. The 
most usual ntimbor of hours i^er week origiiiall5’ fixed for ordinary labourers 
was 54illsummei and 48 iu winter, but in rega.rd to specLil classes of 
workers there were great variations, not only as between ocninlievS, but as 
between different parts of the same county. So dillicult was it to determine 
the number < pf hours worked by si>ecial classes that at first th<^ Wages Board 
was obliged often to content itseh in its tnders with stating that the utunbei 
of hours per week was to be taken as tlie^custoniary" number, but more 
recently it has endeavoured to hx a definite number of hours in all <MSi‘S. 

Even when the number of hours i)er normal wc'ek's work is fixed this 
is not sufficient to determine what work shall be counted as overtime work. 
The distribution of the hours has to be coiiMdere»b Tu the case of ordimny 
workers, it was assumed in the earlier oiders that no ordinary work is 
done on Sundays. All woik done on Sundays was, therefore, treated as 
overtime and a special minimum rate was fixed for Sunday overtime weak, 
A minimum rate was also fixed for week-day overtime work and this was 
payable in respect of all einplo3rment in any week (excluding Sundays) in 
excess of the number of hours which formed the basis of the weekly wage. 

A demand soon arose for the adoption in agriculture of the weekly 
half-holiday which is customary in England iu almost all other kinds of 
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labour. The \^ages Board showed tlieinselves sympathedc towards this 
demand and by an order which came into force on 3 ^larch IQ19 extended the 
definition of overtime employment to include “ all emidoyment in excels 
of 6 % hours on a Saturday, or on such other day (not being Sunday) in 
every w..ck as may be agreed between the emplo3"ed and the worker. ” 

The original definition, be it noted, was merely extended- The 
hours in excess of 6 % hours worked on the short day [were 
reckoned in any case as overtime, but they were not counted twice 
over. If, for exampfe, the number of hours which formed the basis of 
the weekly wage were 48 and the worker did 51 hours work in the week 
(exclusive of Sunday), including 8 hours done on the short day, he would 
be paid overtime wages for 3 hours, the diilerence between 51 hours 
and 48. The 1 % hours overtime work which he did on the short day 
would be inditded in the three hours’ overtime which he had done during 
the week. 

This is the simplest case. Let us take now the case in which the worker 
only does 48 hours during the we.'k, but does 8 hours on the short day. 
Here it is necessary to biquiu' what agreement the employer has made with 
the worker. 

Suppose first that the hours of wo^k agreed between tlie employer and 
the worker are 48, to bo spread equally over the six days. On the short 
day I % h(»urs out of the 8 hours worked would be o\ertimc. Hence the 
hours of work agreed exclusive of overtime employment are only 46 % hours 
per week. Bui, according to clauses iu tlic previous orders of the Wages 
Board, if the agreed number of hours in the week, exclusive of overtime 
employment, are less th«m the number of hours which forms the basis of 
the weekly wage (in the supposed case, 48 hours), the full minimum 
weekly wage must nevertheless be paid. In this case, then, the worker is 
entitled to the minimum weekly wage plus overtime wages for i J4 hours. 

In the second place, let us suppose that the employer had agreed with 
the worker that the 48 hours work should be so arranged that only hours 
should be done ou the short day and the remaining 34 hGurs spread over 
the other five days. In the sujjposed case the worker has, it is true, 
done 48 hours during the week, but he has only done 46 % hours of 
normal work instead of 48 hours, as agreed. The employer, then, is 
entitled to deduct the wages, calculated at the normal rate, in respect of 
I 34 hours, (The uonnal rate per hour would in the supposed case be a 
48tib. part of the minimum weekly wages)* But, ou the other hand, the 
worker is entitled to be paid overtime wages^in respect of the i % hours 
of overtime which he worked on the short day. 

These examples sufficiently explain the method by which overtime 
is calculated in respect of the short day. 

It should be noted that the Wages Board has no power to determine 
or to regulate the hours of work of agricultural workers or their arrange¬ 
ment. Employer and worker may agree upon any number of hours ar¬ 
ranged iu any way they like, but they do so subject to the condition that if 
the total number of hours on week-days exceeds a certain number of hours 
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determined by the Board, or if the hours worked on the short day exceed 
6 34 hours, the excess hours will be regarded as overtime. 

The short day was originally intended to be of universal application, 
but for certain counties orders have been made or proposed making it 
inapplicable to workers who, under an agreement with their eniidoyers, are 
entitled to a week*s holiday on ftiU pay in eadi half-year, or a fortnight's 
holiday on full pay in each year, or to payment of double pay for a week's 
work in each half-year or for a fortnight's work in pach year. 

The original order relating to the short day laid it down that the week¬ 
day overtime rate should be payable for all employment in excess of 6 % 
hours on that day “ except time spent on such day by stockmen of any class 
in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock." In regard to 
this exception, a curious misconception arose. It was imagined by some 
farmers that it implied that no payment at all need be given for the time 
spent as stated. The Wages Board had, of course, intended tlnit time so 
spent should not be reckoned for the payment of overtime in respect of 
lie short day, but that it should be included in the ealenUtion of the total 
number of hours worked during the week. Rcceutly, however, the Board 
has issued an order to vary the definition of overtime by omitting this 
exception, so that for stockmen also any employment in <.xccss of 6 % hours 
on the short day will be treated as overtime. 

In connection with the hours of labour the question arose as to whether 
“ walking time, " that is the time spent by the worker in walking from his 
oottage to his place of work and in returning to his cottage, should be 
reckoned in the hours worked. The position wjis stated as follows in the 
Wages Board Gazette :In the absence of any special provision in the 
contract of service or of any well-established custom of the farm, the time 
spent by the worker in proceeding from his cottage to his place of work 
would noc be reckoned as emplo3rment... By ‘place of work' is here 
meant the actual place where the work is carried oji, but if a man's 
duties require him to go and return to the farm-house before or after his 
work in the fields (g. g., for the fetching or taking back horses or tools) 
the time occupied in walking between the two places would rank in his work¬ 
ing hours. But if bis duties arc such that he can go straight from his 
home to the place of work in the fields and back in the same way, the walk¬ 
ing time would not be so reckoned, unless his contract or the custom of 
the farm provide that he should be i^oid for that time. The burden of 
proving the custom would lie on the worker; if it were proved, the custom 
must be read into the contract of service unless it is expressly excluded. ** 

§ 7. MmiMUM WAGISS BOR MAI,E WORKERS. 

We now give a series of tables showing the minimum wages fixed for 
male workers. These tables should be read subject to the following obser¬ 
vations. 

Table I shows the minimiim weekly wage for all male workers except 
certain classes for which special wages have been fixed. By an Order which 
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came into operation on 19 Mav 1919 an all-round addition was made to the 
minimum weekly wages previously fixed for ordinary labourers of 18 years 
of age and over (i). The increase was : 

Workers of 18 and under 19 years of age 3s. a week 

» » 19 » 20 & » » ^|s i> 

» 20 i> » 21 j> » » 5s. ^ & 

& j) 21 years and over 6s. 6 d, i> 

4 

At the same lime, the number of hours per week was made 54 in sum¬ 
mer and 48 in winter in al^ counties in England and Wales. In those coun¬ 
ties where the number of hours per week had been in excess of this number 
the additions were made, not to the minimum wages previously in force, 
but to those wages reduced to a basis of 52 hours per week all the year 
round. 

The minimum wages shown in Table I for workers over 18 years of 
age are those wliich came into force on 19 May. For workers under t8 
years of age the wages are those previously fixed and the houis per week 
are not uniform in all counties. Steps arc, however, being taken to reduce 
them in all counlies to 54 in summer and .^8 in winter vvithout reducing 
the rates of wages. 

Table II shows the oveiliinc r.itos fixed for ordinary male workers. 
We have already indicated what employincnt is considered as overtime em¬ 
ployment. For workers over 18 3’'ears of uge the overtiuu‘ rales wito ad¬ 
justed by the Order which came into force on J 9 M<iy so as to be, as nearly 
as possible, for overtime work on week <lays 25 jx'r cent, higher thtLii the 
average rate per hour, and for overtime work on Sunda3\s 50 ])er cent, 
higher tlian the average rate per hour. 

By an order which will come into force on-the first Monrlay in October, 
the number of hours per week for iiialeworkc^rs over i8 years of age will 
be further reduced to 50 in sunnner and 48 iii wintt^r, .uid the overtime 
rates will bo adjusted accordingly. 

Tabl(' III shows the miuiuium weekly wages and tin* overtime rates 
which have been fixed f<»r special classes of male woikeis over 18 years 
of ago. 

There luive bei*n considerable variations in the wag(\s fixed for special 
classes of workers, but with the considerable inen^ase in the wages of ordin¬ 
ary labourers the tendency has been to reduce the mmiber of counties in 
which special wages arc fixed for special classes. Another ini])ortaiitclw.ugc 
has been the determination of the number of hours for winch the mini¬ 
mum wages are payable. lu most of the earlier orders no definite number 
of hours was assigned, the number being taken as the “ customary" 
number of hours per week worked by the si)ccial classes of labourers. 

r 

(x) Except in Ctttnbcriand, Westmorland and the Euiiicsb DIslii<*t of I^iicashire, 
where the uuifonn mialmum wage of 39s. per week for all oidlnaiy xiuilc woikcis over 
x8 years of age remained in force. 
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The customary number is very variable and differs in different districl s 
in the same county. This method of determining wages was not con¬ 
sidered very satisfactory and the ktei orders define the nilmbor of hours 
per week. This does not mean llnii any change has been made in the 
number oi hours actually worked ; it only makes a clningc in the houis 
which are to be considered as overtime. In some counties, where the 
customary hours are longer than the hours fixed, the ininiinum weekly 
wage has been diminished ; the worker will not, however, earn less as he 
will be paid overtime for the additional hours worked. 

The short day applies to the special classes of workers; that is to say, 
any work over 6 % hours on that day is considered overtime employment. 
In some areas all Sunday work is considered overtime, and overtime also 
includes any work on week-days in excess of the number of hours laid 
down. These areas are Anglese5' and Oimarvon; Berkshire; Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonsliire and Bedfordshire; Derbyshire ; Doiset; Essex ; Hamp¬ 
shire ; Ivincolnshire ; Norfolk; Northiimberljnd and Durham ; Suffolk; 
Yorkshire. In the remaining areas for which niinimiim wages have been 
fixed for special classes of workers, the number of hours per we(‘k applies 
to the whole week, including Sundays. Sunday work is not, UvS such, con¬ 
sidered overtime, but all employment in excess of the fixed uiijubvi of hours 
per week, whether done on Sundays or weck-da35'S, is enlciilated as overtime 
emnloyment. 

Til. Noifoik and Suffolk the special cLsses of workers mil not be en¬ 
titled to payment of overtime wages for any cmployineiit in counectioii with 
the immediate care of animals, but will be paid at o\er1iine rates for any 
other kind of overtime employment. 

The rates shown in Table III are for the most part llmse which will 
come into force on October 6th. Those given tor Cheshire iind Essex and 
for whole time shepherds in Northumberland and Diirluim wcvq previously 
fixed. 

In a few eoiinties minimum wiges an* in foiie lor si>mal classes ol 
male workers undei i8 >ears of age. 

In Northumberland and Durham the miniimnn vvag<‘S ot horsemen, 
cattlemen and stockmen (except whole-time sU<‘i>luud*^)are 25s.if between 
16 and 17 and 30s. if between 17 and t 8 year^-'; the eoJn*spon<ling oveiiiuie 
rates per hour are oy^d, and 8<i. for week-day and 7 y^d. and 9 y^d. for 
Sundays. In Merioneth and Montgomery the ininimtini wages of boys 
who are who% or partially boarded and lodged by their emph )yers a nd whose 
duties include attending to horses or other stock arc 125. if under 14 years; 
17s. if between 14 and 15 years ; zlsM, if between 15 and 16 years ; 24s. 
if between 16 and 17 years, and 30s. if between 17 and 18 years. These 
relate to a week of 61 hours in summer and 58 in winter. The correspond¬ 
ing ov^^rtime rates per hour are 3^., ^d,, $d., 5 ^4^. and ydf. for week-days 

3 y%d., *1 V^d,, 6i., 6 y^d,, and 8 for Sundays. During the first 
two months ol their employment in agriciilltue these boys are subject to 
minimum rates which are 20 per cent, below those indicated. 
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§ 8. MT>^t 7 a( WAGHS ROR RBSIAUS WORKERS. 

Ill Table TV we give the miniintun wages and overtiine rates fixed for 
women workers. 

For the most part a muiimtuu rate per hour has been fixed. Only for 
female workers in Northumberland employed by the week or longer period 
have nunimnm weekly wages been determined. 

The minimum rates per hour are subject to a deduction of % i. per hour 
during the first three months of a vorker’s employment in agiiculture. 

In all parts of England and Wales, all employment on Sunday, all 
employment on a weekday before 7 a. m. or after 5 p.m. and ell employ¬ 
ment in excess of 6 % hoiira on the short day is considered as overtime em¬ 
ployment. In Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire, in 
Cumberland and Westmorland, in Derbyshire, in Devonshire, in Dorset, 
in Hertfordshire and Middlesex, in Kent, in Nortlumptomshire, in Not- 
tinglumshire .ind in Wiltshire, all employment on a weekday in excess 
of 8 % hours in summer and 8 hours in winter is also considered as 
overtime employment. In Cheshire, in Lancashire, in Shropshire, in 
Glamorgan and Monmouth and in Merioneth and Montgomery all em- 
j^oymeiit on a weekdav in excels of 8 hours all tlie year round is 
overtime employment. In all oJier areas the employment on a weekday 
in excess of 8 hours all the y'ear round is ov<‘itiuie (nnployment. 

For female wiukers in Noithumljcrknd employed by the week or long¬ 
er period the minimum weekly w.iges are subject to .1 Jedirction of 2s. 
3rf. and the overtime rates to a dednction of y^d. per lioitr during the first 
three months of a worker’s employment iu agriculture. The iniiiimuiu 
wages are payrable iu respect of <5^. hours per week (excluding Sunday) in 
summer and of 48 hours per week (excluding Sundey) iu winter. Overtime 
rates are paid for all employment on Sumlay, all employment in excess 
of 6 % hours on the short day, and all employment in any week (excluding 
Sundays) in excess of the hours fix<ri. 

§ 9. Corn h\rvjsst wagbs. 

In several Di.strict Wages Committee areas minimum rates of wages 
and speti,!!overtime rates have been fixed lor workers employed on the 
com harvest. 

In Cambridgeshire minimum weekly rvages have been fixed for a 
week of 60 hours (exdnding Sundays). These are for male workers 
over 21 years of age, 73s.; between 20 and 21 years, 70s ; between 
19 and 20 years, 68s.; betw'-en x8 and 19 years 66s. ,* between 

17 and 18 yrears, 52s.; between 16 and 17 years, 44s., between 15 
and 16 years, sds.; between and 15 years, 28s. and under 14 years, 
20s. For female workers the rates arc; Over r8 years, 55s.; between 17 and 

18 years, 41s. 6d; between 16 and 17 years, 37s; between 15 and 16 years, 
32s. 6 d: between 14 and 15 years, 28s., and under 14 years, 23s. 

Workers in regxilar employment on the farm who are emplo3red on 
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Tabi,R IV. — Minimum ami Overtime Rates fof Female Workers. 


Miiiimiim Rate per Hour at Various Ages 


County 








Over z8 

17-x8 

16-17 

15-16 

l 4-*3 

Under 14 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Cumberland, Furness Di- 







strict of T^cabbiic, 
Westmoreland and 







Yorksliire (All female 
workers). 

7 

5 V. 

5 

4 V* 

4 

3 V. 

Nosthumbcrland (Female 







workeifa other than 







those employed by the 
week or longer period) 

6 

4 Va 

4 

3 V. 

3 

* V, 

All other counties in Eng¬ 







land and Wales (All 
female workers) . . . 

6 

4 V. 

4 

3 V. 

3 

6 V. 


hlinimnm Weekly Wage at Various Ages 


Over x8 

17-18 

16-17 

15-16 

14-15 

Undei 14 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

5 . d. 

s. d. 

s, d. 

Northumbmland (Female 







workers employed by 







the wc^ or lougci 
period). 

22 6 

20 3 

18 0 

15 9 

13 6 

11 3 


_ . 

— —, - 

__ 

- _ 


. i - 


Over line Kates pci Hour at Various Ant'S 



Over i8 

17-18 

16-17 

15-16 

14-15 


Week- Sun- 

Week- Sun- 

Week- Sun- 

Week- Sun- 

Week- Sun- 


days days 

days days 

days days 

days days 

days days 


d. d. 

• d, d. 

d. d. 

d. d. 

d. d. 

Cnmbciland, Furness Di- 






strictof I^ancashire, 

Westmorland and York- 







9 10 Vi 

7 8 

6 7 V. 

s V. 7 

5 6 

All othcrcouiiUes in Eng- 






land and Wales (All 
female workers) . . . 

7 Vi 9 

5 V. 7 

3 6 

♦ Vi 5 

4 4 Vt 


Under 14 


Week¬ 

days 


Sun< 

dayi 


d. d. 


4 Vi 5 


3 4 
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harvest work must be paid at least 24 days at the special rates ; for 
workers engaged for the harvest period, the special rates only apply in 
respect of hours actually worked on the Iiarvest. 

lu Yorkslure minimtim weekly wages have also been fixed for employ¬ 
ment during the corn harvest. For male workers over 18 years the xninimtun 
weekly harvest wage is €4; for male workers under 18 years and for all 
female workers, it is 50 per cent, higher than the normal aninimum weekly 
wige. Where the worker is emplo^'^ed for the whole of the liarvest on a 
farm comprising more than 10 acres ot corn, the special rates must be paid 
for a period of four weeks from the day on which he is first employed on 
harvest work, even if he is not einployed f(jr the whole of this period in 
liarvesl work, and after the period lias expired, he must be paid at the 
special rate iu respect of each day upon which he is employed on such 
work. W^'here the worker is employed on a farm not comprising 10 acres 
of corn, or is employed for less than the whole pericxl, the special rates 
shall be payable only in respect of the days on which he is a('tiially 
emjdoyed on harvest woik. 

In Dorset, I/iucolnshire, N'ottirglmmblure and CMord'^hire, minimum 
rates per hour aie fixed for hnivest woik. These are set out in Table V. 

Special overtime rates for luirvest work liave been fixed iu thirteen 
areas. Those for uuile workeis aie shown in 'Cable VI and those lor female 
workers iu Table VII. la all these areas except Camlnulgi sliu(‘ and York¬ 
shire, overtime emifioymeut includes all Linplovau nt on biinday, all em¬ 
ployment in excess of 6 % hours on Saturdtiy and all emplojmient iu ex¬ 
cess of 9 y2 hours on any otii('r day. 


Tabbb V. — Minimum Rate fer Hour for Workers Employed 
on the Corn Han^ei>t. 


Distiict 


Minimum Rate per Hout for Workcib of Various Ageb Z^ployed 
on the Corn Harvest 


Wages Committee 

— 

- 





- 


Under 

14 

Atea 

Over 

JX 

flO‘ 2 I 

19-20 

18-19 

i 7 *i 8 

i6-i7 

15-16 

X4-15 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

i 

A 

A 

A. MiAt, Wofhrs, 










Ooxset . 

10 

JO 

XO 

xo 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

X^ncolnshire • . . 


11 7* 

II */•» 

If 

8V* 

7 ‘A 

6 

4 7 * 

4 

Nottinghamsliirti 

17 

16 

16 

15 

13 7 * 

IX 


6 7 ^ 

S 

Ozfot<lshiie . • . 

X2 

12 

-12 

12 

7 7 * 

6 I/a 

5 

4 

i 

'n^FimaUWothtis, 










Doxbet . 

77 * 

7 7 * 

7 7 * 

77 * 

5 7 * 

5 

4 7 * 

4 

3 

I^mcolnshirc . . • 

9 

9 

9 

<> 

7 

6 

5 

4 7 * 

4 

Nottingbanishirc 

10 

xo 

lo 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

Oxfordshire • . . 

9 

9 

9 

9 

f> 

5 7 * 

t 7 * 

4 

3 
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Tabi,® VII. — Overlime Rales for Female Workers Employed 
, on the Corn HarvesL 


District Wages 


Ovcitime Rates for Puii^ Woikcts of Vaiioub Agu*« Kmploycd 
on the Coiu liar vest 


Committee Aica. 

Ovm i 8 

17-18 • 

16-17 

15-16 

14-15 

XTiider 14 


Week- 

Sun- 

Week- 

Stm- 

Week- 

Sun- 

Week- 

Sun- 

Week- 

Sun- 

Week- 

Sun- 


days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 


a. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Aiiciltsey & Cainaivfi 

IT 

11 

8 

8 

7V» 

7Vs 

7 

7 

6 

6 

4V* 

4 V. 

Cimbiidgeshue . . 

15 

18 

11 

Jf 1 

ro 

12 

9 

10 

8 

9 

0 

8 

Cheshire. 

9 

q 

7 

7 

q 

6 

5 

5 


4V* 

4 

4 

Denbigh and Flint 

I£ 

TI 

8 

8 

7^/s 

7*A 

7 

7 

6 

6 

4V» 

4V* 

Dabyshiie .... 

12 

12 

0 


S 

h 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

DevoufabjLic .... 

12 

12 

9 

9 

S 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

Doisa. 

qi/. 

II 

7 


f»V^ 

7 V= 


/ 

b 

6 

4 

4 *A 

G 1 >uccsteishi]c . . 

12 

X 2 

9 

9 

s 

8 

1 / 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

HetefonMiire . . . 

12 

12 

q 

9 

8 

s ’ 

7 

7 

(> 

/> 

5 

■> 

l^iucolnshiie. 

12 

12 

q 

q 

8 


7 

7 

0 

6 

) 

> 

Sonici&ct .... 

9 

q 

8 

S 

7 

7 

b 

0 

5V2 

b^h 

41/2 


Siixi^. 

ro 

10 


7 V. 

61 /. 


6 

(> 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Wilt"-hire 

9 

q 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

IV. 

iV- 

4 

4 


In Dorset there is a special definilioti of ovt rtiiiie for stockmen, horse¬ 
men and shepherds employed on luirv’ost work; it is all emplojniient in 
excess of 6 % hours on Saturday except tinn^ spent <m that day in connec¬ 
tion with the feeding and cleaning cf stock and all employment on any day 
ill excess of the hours of emiiloyment customary in tlie area for workers of 
this ebss. 

In CcUiihridg(\shire ovoitimc does not begin on days other tlian Sunday 
and Saturday until 10 hours Iliw been worked. 

In Yorkshire siiedal overtiiue nites were fixed only for male workers 
over 18 ycMTS of age. To other workers the normal overtime rales apply. 
Kor all workers, how<‘ver, overtime eiuploymint dining the harvOvSt 
]jeriod is defined as being all eiujdoyuient on Sundays and all employment 
on weekdaVvS betore ^).>|5 a. ui. tnui after 8 p. in or (when only cutting or 
stookiiig work is in progress) after 7 j). ni. 

In Suffolk another system htis been ado])led. It is kiid down that dur¬ 
ing the peiiod of corn harvest no eni]iloyiiu u1 on haivcst work on a week¬ 
day shall be treated as overtime employment, and every worker shall be 
paid ordinary wages, but shall be eiitilled to a bonus oli the completion of 
the harvest. Tliis bonus in the case of male ivorkers, ac(a)rding to age, will 
bo : Over 21 years, £7 los.; bctweim 20 and 21 years, £7 4s ; between tq and 
20 years, « 7 ; belwoeu i8 and tq years, £6 i6s.; 1 h i woen 17 and 18 years, 
£5 7®.; bt'tweon iG <ind 17 years, £4 cos; l)etween 15 and 16 years, £3 
x^s.: between 14 and 15 years, £2 17s. 6i.; tinder 14 years, £2. For 
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female workers the bonus will be: Over 18 years, £5 los; between 17 and 
iS years, £4 3s; between 16and 17 years, £3 15s.; between 15 and ir)yeiu*s 
£3 55. between 14 and 13 years, £2 15s.; under 14 years, £2. A worker 
who has only worked a ]*art of the luirvest period will only be tnilitled t<> 
a corresponding proportion of the bonus. 

The hours to be worked during the luirvest in { 5 ulTtdk will, if nMiuired, 
be not less than 12 hours on any weekday while Ihe crops are being 
carted and not less than ii hours on any weekday wliile other harvest 
work is in progress. AU cmplo3nnent on luirvest work cm Siiuda^^ will 
be paid for at the rates for Sunday work iioriually appluuible to tlu* 
worker. 


HOLLAND. 

/ 

THE WAGES OE RURAJ, LABOUR. 


SOURCES: 

ALOEMEEN OVEBZICHT V.lisr den ECONOMISv'HEN TtESTVND DPS rANDARIiniDER-l IN NEDERLAND 

{ConsiderMiOfis on tUo Ecotiomte Condition of igniuVuuilLubounmn 

cation ot the goveniment comnii^ioii insUlntod by u/ya| tlccjcc ol 20 June 1906, No. 72, 

The Hague, CWbrs, J. cn H. san I,aiigc«ln’y^«.'iJ, i QoH. 

VERSL^GEN KN ^rEDEDEPXlNflEN V\N DE DlRECrTIE VVN DEN X,ANDI»0TIW (RcMS: and COWmU- 
nicotians or ihe DinUion of AfWiUiuu)^ ibid, jcais 191b, 1917 and 1918, Pait 3, pages 
EXVI, EXIV and EXII, respectively. 

lUPIrORT VAN DB ARBRIOSv.O.M.VIlSi5IE VAN DE VDRKDNKiINC. VAN NCDERI«\M;IS‘‘lIK ^KKER- 
Bonwf'Rd {Rehort of the L ibom Commtsnon fanned by the Dutch Fai mer^ Uni ns), published 
in the “ Wuwe Hotter 1 ini'll he tovieiif' ot 15 Ai»iiJ 1919 {oveiiiiu; edilioii) and 
lb J919 (luoniiiig edition). 

In 1906 a royal order entnisted to a government coimiiission an en¬ 
quiry into the economic condition of Dutch rural labourers. In this coun¬ 
try, generally taken to be eminently commercial, the peasants form a very 
important class numerically (i). 

After nearly two years this conimiSvSion piesciited to the govcTniuenl 
a series of volumes of which one is concerned witli wages. Tlie statistics 
it contains arc no longer quite recent, but it is nevertheless possible to lake 
them as the basis of a comparative study, for in 1905 the wages of agricul¬ 
tural labourers were not much lower than in the last years before the war. 
The consequences of the crisis in which Dutch agriculture was involved 
about 1880, owing to the nascent competition of American produce, conse¬ 
quences which included an important fall ih wages, had been overcome in 


(i) la iSap out of a total population of 3,104,137, 571,943 were agricultutipls, 646,745 
were employed in manuiacluiing iudustrits, and 318,888 in tmde and linnkiiig. In 1909 the 
cortesiKtofling figures were 5,858,175 — 6i<»,395 — 782,382 —409,570. 
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1900. From this time wages surpassed the level they had reached bef ■)re 
the crisis and showed a continuous tendency to rise, owing to the increased 
yield of agriculture and the comi)etition of other and better paid industries. 
But although this increase was general, the great difference between 
different parts of the country obliges us to give detailed data with 
regard to it. In 1905 the commission produced, as the result of its 
enquiry, the following table in which sums of monej’' are expressed in 
florins. 

The data as to the continuous rise of wages between the time of the 
crisis and 1905 were not very definite, but the commission which we liave 
^mentioned was able to ascertain the following general figures : 

Groeningen 25-50 per cent. Utiecht about 100 per cent, 

(wages were compa¬ 
ratively high be¬ 
fore 1880) Holland 30-50 » » 

Frisia 25-35 )> » Zealand 25-30 » ^ 

Overyssel (agricul¬ 
tural district) 100-125 » d Brabant and 

I/im bourg 30-50 » » 

Gruebre (Betnwe) 50 » » 

Since 1906 the continuous and regular development of Dutch agri¬ 
culture has prevented the need for carefully compiled statistiCvS as to the 
wages of rural labour. For the period of the war wo have, found nothing 
wo can quote except the much summarized data in the annual reportvS made 
to the government, dated 1915-1916 and 1917. 

In 1915 it was found that the mobilization of the anny emptied the 
labour market to a considerable extent and caused a g(meral increase of 
20 j)or cent, or more in wages. 

In the next year, 1916, there was another increase of about 20 per cent. 
ins])iteof the frequent leaves given to .soldiers in order to facilitate fieldwork 
and in sjnte of the help obtained from interned Belgians. In tjiat year 
the de]mty 1 ?. Bs. Weslerdijk, formerly ])resident of the 1906 government 
commission, imblishcd a typical budget of ah agricultural labounrh fa¬ 
mily in the province of Groeningen, in which receipts from 1911 to 1916 
were conii)arcd with cx])enditure in 1912 and 

The annual wages of the head of the family were : 

457.77 florins in 1911 57i-^>25 florins in 1914 

495 -II 5 » » 19^:3 619.12 » » 1915 

535.99 i> » 1913 798.1G 1916 

In 1916 the increase in earnings since 1912 was thus 303.045’florins 
or 61.2 per cent. The family's expenditure was 533-75 florins in 1912 and 
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POMUGAI, - AGRlCUIvURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL 


817.515 florins in 1916 (i). The increase in expenditure was therefore 
283.765 florins or 53.4 per cent. 

In 1917 there was a further rise of wages. They often reached the double 
of what they had been before the war, but on the other hand the num¬ 
ber of the unemployed increased and the number of days of work diminished. 

A general view of the financial position of the labourers about the begin¬ 
ning of 1918 was afforded by a commission instituted by the Dutch Farmers' 
Union with a view to an enquiry as to wages and houis of work in agricul¬ 
ture. This commission has published a resume of the data it collected. The 
fact was ascertained that permanently employed labourers worked in the 
previous year for from 2,500 to 3,200 hours, rainy days included, stockmen 
generally for more. Calculating wages on the payments generally received, 
it was found that the annual wages of permanently employed labourers were 
from 600 to 1000 florins, or on an average 800 florins. Stockmen earned on 
an average from 100 to 200 florins a month. When they live on the farm 
they are paid from 400 to 600 florins in cash, are fed and often have their 
washing done for them. The casual labour, employed only for a few 
days a week or at times when there is extra work to be done, is, if wages 
are calculated by the hour, a little better paid than the permancait staff. 
Seasonal labourers, who generally work by the piece, received from 3 to 
7 floiins a day according to their trades. In 1918 from 3 to 5 florins were 
paid for the weeding of beetroot fields and as much as 7 floiins for potato 
lifting, while mechatucs employed on steam threshing machines received 
half a florin an hour. 

If the general rise in prices be taken into account, it may be concluded 
that these wages are not unduly higher than those of 1905-8. 

It is not at all easy to foresee what changes the peace will bring about, 
but since there is only a very small fraction of the Dutch rural population 
which is revolutionary, wages will not rise much above their normal level. 


PORTUGAL 

NEW PROVISIONS FOR CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS 

OOTICIAIr SOURCE I 
Didriodo Go-imot I9i9- 

On 10 May of this year the Portuguese government published a decree 
which makes defibnite provision for the redistribution in self-contained pro¬ 
perties of parcels of rural land scattered in one district and belonging to 
the same owner. 

(i) In ioi5 this family could spend more than its liead earned because it received money 
irom other sources. 
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According to this decree a redistribution of parcels should affect an 
aiea contained as far as possible within fixed and natural boundaries and 
not more tlian 300 hectares in extent. In carrying out consolidation care 
should also be taken that each owner receive, in as far as possible, land of 
equal value to that he formerly held and able to bear the same crops, that 
his new property be situated, preferably, in a central position with regard to 
the lots he previously held, that its form be favourable to agriculture, and 
tiiat it have convenient and permanent ways of access. 

An important provision of the decree establishes that such formation of 
propeities as gives rise to the pa3rment of compensation in cash, when parcels 
are exchanged, should as far as possible be avoided. But anything which 
increases the eventual value of the parcels in question, such as the improve¬ 
ment of fruit-tree plantations, etc., may give rise to the pa3anent of such 
compensation. 

When pa 1 cels of land constitute spe^-ial sources of profit for tlieir 
owncis, and a loss therefore arises when others are substituted for them, they 
are to be assigned to their former owners unless this be contrary to the 
general interest. In any case an owner will have the right to retain the 
parcel oil which the house he inhabits ana has occupied for moie than a 
year is situated. 

The consolidation of holdings in a district may be declared compiilbory 
only if two thirds of the owners of two thirds of the land of this district 
ask that the process take place and if it have been authorized by the Min¬ 
ister oi Agriculture. Such authorization may be granted only if the re¬ 
distribution affect land homogeneous in character and if it make th. im¬ 
provement of farming possible. 

The redistribution of parcels belonging to two or more owners may also 
be undertaken at the request of all those interested, if no parcel affected by 
the redistribution exceed one hectare in area. 

For the actual process of consolidation an executive committee 
is aj)pointed. It consists of five members elected by the landowners of 
the district in which the consolidation is to take place and of an expert 
land-surveyor and an agricultural engineer. This conuuittcfc must. 

(а) fix the exact boundaries of the land to be redistributcKl and to 
receive boundaries; 

(б) indicate the roads, irrigating canals etc. to be preserved; 

(c) indicate the new ways of conunnnication to be established; 

{(i) indicate the lands to be excluded from the process as being in 
common use; 

{e) draw up tables showing the quality of and classifying the lands 
to be redistributed; 

(/) establish tariffs for the valuation of parcels ; 

(^) decide in the first resort on claims made by those intercsced. 

All those interested are by public notice invited, thirty days in ad¬ 
vance, to be present at the determination of the boundaries of their parcels. 

Those interested or,in lieu and place of them, their legal representa¬ 
tives, will obtain, in rctuni for a receipt, a note of the parcels of land in 
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which they are interested, and the correspondent calculation of valuations 
and compensations. 

To decide on the claims of those interested a court of arbitration will be 
constituted. It will have three members, of whom two will be nominated, 
lespectively, by the executive committee and the claimant, while the third, 
who will act as chairman, will be chosen by the district judge. 

The keepers of the land register or cadaster msut register the new pro¬ 
perties formed in consequence of processes of consolidation, together with 
all charges and terms, and must show in a table facing the entry of registra¬ 
tion the configuration of the parcels of which the new properties have been 
formed. 

Finally one of the most important clauses of the decree provides that 
the owners of the new properties will be exempt from payment of the land 
tax for three years fiom the date of the consolidation. 


MISCElvLANEOUS INFOMATION REIvATING TO ArxRICUI,TURAl, 
ECONOMY IN GENC5RAE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

BRAZII/. 

A MEASURE for EXTENDING WHEAT GROWING IN BRAZH,. — A, I^VONSMi 
in Boletin de ^oci»dide nndonal de AgficuVvra Rio dc JanHro, Nok ^ mid 4, iot R 

In order to extend wheat growing in the United States of Brazil 
there was promulgated on 6 March 1918 a legislative decree which grants 
prizes, in the fonn of agricultural machines worth 30,000 rcis per every 
cultivated hectare, to farmers, farmers' unions and agricultural co-opera-, 
tive societies who give themselves up to wheat growing in the years 1918 
and 1919. 

It is well known that in Brazil, and more especially in recent titnes, 
wheat has constituted one of the chief sources of economic wealth, because 
it is a crop easily adapted to all soils and to diversities of dimate, and be¬ 
cause the federal government has encouraged fanners to grow it, providing, 
for example, for a free distribution of seeds of the wheat edready known and 
cultivated in Brazil as being strong and able to resist heat and drought and 
the various eventualities which befall this crop. Nevertheless, since home 
consumption within Brazil ensures the marketing of a far greater quantity 
of wheat than that now grown, and since the state of the world's market for 
wheat is such as to make peculiarly profitable not only the present but also 
future crops, a measure which encourages extended wheat-growing and 
reduces the ei^nses which fall on the farmer when each new crop is being 
put in, will indubitably have more effective results than the earlier measures 
granting facilities in this q)here. These earlier measures fix grants to be 
bestowed only on persons who have grown wheat on an area exceeding 200 
hectares, and do not take yield or the quality of the crop into account. 
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The provision we arc examining deserves the more consideration be¬ 
cause it refers to agiicultural operations accomplished by mechanical means. 
In a country of extensive territory and sparse population like Brazil, in 
which the movement of immigration has been arrested by the war, it should 
be recollected that a slightly increased use of agiicultural machinery would 
be a most effective means of lowering the high wages due to a lack of la¬ 
bour and of obtaining at the same time a larger yield. 

We will now briefly resume the chief provisions of the decree. It has 
first the provision noted in our opening paragraph. The prizes in question 
are to be delivered to the farmeis after the least possible interval of 
time when once the agents of the federal government have asceitained 
that the annual yield obtained by the farmer concerned is not less than 
15 hectolitres of wheat per hectare sown, and that the weight of his ripe 
and diy grain is not less than 78 kilogrammes per hectolitre. If the yield 
exceed 200 hectolitres a hectare, and the grain weigh more tlian 78 kilo¬ 
grammes per hectolitre, the value of the prize will be increased by 20 
per cent. 

Faimers’unions and societies wishing to compete for these prizes must 
intimate the fact to the IMQnistry of Agriculture, Industry and Trade which 
will make a note to such effect in the proper legister, specifying the situa¬ 
tion of the property in question and the area which it is proposed to cultivate. 

The decree also established that the Ministry of Agriculture should 
have the wheat planting of the noted competitors supervised by agricultural 
inspectors and other sldlled oflSicials of the ministry. Competitors should 
facilitate these inspectors' visits to fields, granaiies, silos etc., grant them the 
necessary staff and material for surveying the cultivated area, and give 
them information as to the kinds of seed used, methods of ploughing follow¬ 
ed, manures employed, precautions taken agabst insects and disease, in 
fact as to everything necessary to obtaining a knowledge of the crop and 
determining its probable yield. 

The agricultural inspectors and other skilled officials in their tuni su])- 
ply the farmers with practical instructions as to the preparation of the soil, 
quality, choice of .seeds, the best methods of sowing and growing wheat 
iind the use of agricultural machinery, and they suggest remedies to be used 
in combating diseases of crops and tlie bests means and methods of 
gathering, drying, tlireshing, i)reserving and storing the harvested grain, and 
arrange to give the farmers the information each of them needs in order 
that right methods of cultivation may produce the best possible yield. 

Whoever refuses to give needed assistance or information to the agri¬ 
cultural inspectors, or in any way places obstacles in the way of the discharge 
of these officials' duties, will lose his rights to the prizes offered. 

In order to ascertain the yield of the crop of each competitor and to 
determine the density of the harvested wheat, the inspector will at^a fit 
time visit the property of competitors, value tlie total yield, per hectare, 
of the crop, and award a certificate; and will then take some samples of 
the wheat which he will transmit to the Ministry together with a detailed 
report, for necessary verification. 
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Whenever a farmer, union or agricultural co-operative society opposes 
the execution of any measure of inspection established by the decree, 
because the farmer or body in question has recognized that he or it is not 
in a condition to compete for the prize, the inspector or his substitutes 
will desist from the inspection, notifying the Ministry of Agriculture. 

When thtse communications and samides have been received, the 
Ministiy of Agriculture will compile a summarized report containing the 
names of winning farmers, unions and agricultural co-operative societies, 
showing the State and municipality concerned, the area and kind of wheat, 
the time of sowing and harvesting, the yieli quality and density of the 
crop. The greatest possible publicity should be given to this report. 

Finally, the decree inovides that in the first quarter of igig there will 
be an exhibition of wheat, other cereals and dried leguminous plants and of 
their derivatives and connected industries. 

By the decree in question the federal government fixed the minimum 
prices of wheat in 1918 and 1919 at 300 reis a kilogramme in Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro. 


ITAI^Y 

Tlin FORTY-NINTH NATIONAI, AGRICUI.TURAI^ CONGRFSvS, BolUttino dill a 

Soctetd, Agncolton i, Rome, Yay 1910. 

On the initiative of the Society of ItaEan Agricolturists, which groups 
about 5,000 members, the I^orty-Ninth National Agricultural Congress 
was held in Rome from 27 February to 2 March. Important technical 
and economic questions were discussed and the general lines were traced 
of the new work which Italian agriculture must undertake during the 
passage from a state of war to one of peace. We will briefly resume the 
resolutions bearing on the questions most intcre.sting to us. 

AgricttUnral Organizatim and Chanibers of Agriculittre.' — In tlris con¬ 
nection the congress resolved that in each province eJumbers of agriculittre 
should be introduced a.s autonomous bodies to represeirt all agricultural 
interests in their respective provinces and to act as local ag<>ncies deoentra- 
‘lizing the functions and activity of the Ministry of Agriculture. These 
chambers should be constituted by means of nominations in the second 
degree by the agricultural trades unions in the provinces, and .should be 
equally representative of the interests of landowners, farmers and la1y)Utcrs. 
like the provindal administrations and the chambers of commerce they are 
able to finance themselves because they have the right to levy rates. Com¬ 
pulsory arbitration as to questions touching agricultural contracts will be 
oig^zed in connection with these chambers. The local organization of 
agricultural insurance will be co-ordinated with the work of the chambers, 
the advice of the agricultural associations being taken in this matter. 

(i) See the report of the president (Kava), in tlie name of the board of xnana{i[ciuent, 
for 1918. Sodeta degli Agrieoltori Italiani, Some, rgro. 
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The latifunda and the diffusion of small and medium-sized holdings or 
rural leaseholds, — In view of the importance and the gravity of the problem 
of the latifundum, a problem which varies with districts and of which the 
solution is urgent, a resolution was passed which favoured the diffusion 
of medium-sized and small holdings, and supported, as the best means of 
reaching the desired end, the encouragement and completion of private 
initiative. 

Agricultural Improvement, — Resolutions were passed in favour of 
the existing laws on agricultural improvement being urgently applied by 
government, and of the institution, for this end, of an Institute of Credit 
for Improvements, of Consortia for Agricultural Improvement, even if 
these be only voluntary, and of other coercive action for the effective and 
urgent application of the measures necessary to the increase of agricul¬ 
tural production. 

Irrigation, — In this connection a resolution was passed which was in¬ 
tended to provoke immediate and direct State intervention for the solution 
of the problem of irrigation in the southern districts. Demands were made : 
(«) that the most practical and efficacious means of constructing'in a short 
time the greatest possible number of medium-sized and small works of irri¬ 
gation should be discovered ; (6) that the company which is constructing 
the aqueduct of Apulia shotdd, in agreement with the State, claim to 
construct the large reservoirs which have been planned for Apulia with 
a view to rescuing tliis district from the inferior economic condition in 
which it isT placed by its scarce and ill-distributed rainfall. 

Agricultural Credit. —A resolution was passed in favour of the prompt 
unification of existing legislation on agricultural credit, whether credit for 
normal farming operations or for improvements ; in favour of the main¬ 
tenance and strengthening of existing district credit associations; and, 
finally, of the institution of a great Istituto nazionale di credifo agrario 
(National Institute of Agricultural Credit), endowed with a large initial 
capital. I. 

Fruit Growing and Horticulture. — Resolutions were passed in favour 
of instituting experimental gardens and orchards, and posts of observation 
and lectureships which would make Italian production increasingly pro¬ 
fitable, in favour of applying the law against the diseases of plants and fruit 
by promoting communal consortia on a mutual basis wliich would provide 
the means of making this law really effective, in favour of improving the 
railway service, etc. 


UNITBD STATES.. 

I. CROP AND mVKvSTOCKI^BASKS IN MINNISSOTA. —TA? GrainGtowcr<^ Guide, Wiimi- 
peg (Canada), 10 March 1919 . ^ 

In parts o£ Minnesota a form of farm lease known as “ the crop and live- 
sto^ lease ” is growing in favour. 

In a lease of tliis kind, the tenant agrees to famish all labour, work¬ 
horses, machinery and implements necei^ary for operating the farm. He 
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also undertakes to sow and plant such crops as are agreed upon between the 
parties, but in case ot disagreement the owner has the light of final dedsion. 
The tenant markets all crops, stock and livestock products free of all charge to 
to the owner. 

The owner agrees to furnish the seed necessary for the crops, and to 
pay half the cost of binder-twine and of the threshing. He also agrees to 
furnish one half of such number of brood sows, young cattle, feeding cattle 
and sheep as may be dedded upon, as well as aU dairy cows and a pure-bred 
bull. He provides half 1 he feed an d all the pasture required for the live-stock 
kept, except poultry. He pays the seivices fee ior all mares bred from, and 
reedves half interest in the colts raised. He pays one-half the cost of a 
cream-separator, where one is needed. If the farm is equipped with a silo, 
the owner furnishes the silage cutler and the power for operating it. He 
pays all the real estate taxes ond the insurance on buildings, besides one- 
half of the insurance on chattels owned in common with the tenant. 

The two paities ag^ee that each shall own half share of all crops, live¬ 
stock and livestock products produced, and that the proceeds of all sales 
shall be divided equally, except in the case of work-lioiscs and poultry, 
which are owned entirely by the tenant. 

In case the ownci and tenant fail to come to an understanding in re¬ 
gard to any danse of the lease, or in rcgaxd to the dmsion of the property 
jointly owned, the matter in controversy is referred to three arbitrators, 
one selected by the tenant, one by the owner and the third by the two so 
chosen. Both parties agree to abide by the decision of the arbitrators. 

Some of the clauses arc at times varied. For example, where a number 
of dairy cattle are kept, some owmeis pay for a part of the hired labour re¬ 
quired. .. Some landloids ask the tenant to furnish half the seed, in return 
for which they supply half the feed for the work-hoises. 


2.TimiyAR0l^I101^DJXCS OFSOOTJIEHK CAW'OKNIA. - A Jiipi/rtoii Uiniehandhold- 
in Southern Caliponia, issuc<l by the Commission ci lumiimaliou oml llotiMiiHOt 
Sncrnm/Liilo (O,iliiointa) llu Amniul Ripott of tht Cufnmt^hion of Im- 

migiaUon and Housing »#/ Califmnit*^ Sacianujilo, J. nuaiy lOJ 0 

The territory of the eight st)utlieiu counties (i) .if the stale ot Califor¬ 
nia can be ainlysed as follows: 


Total area of the eight counties. 28,9:9,680 acres. 

Aproximate estimate of area which iiiight eventually 

be cultivated. 4,242,227 » 

Irrigated area. 745,486 » 

Irngablearea. 1,949,600 » 

Area not in public ownership nor owned by rail¬ 
ways . • - ;. 4.587,581 >> 

Of this last the improved land covers. 1,862,791 » 


(z) 9 aala Baxbata, Ventura, Angdes, Oiango, San l>icgo,Klvctside, SanBematdiuO, 
lintieiial. 
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The following figures give an idea of the division of land: 


Size of Iloldioga Number Acieage 

More than 2,000 acres and less than 10,000 acres 222 853,403 

» » 10,000 » » V) » 15,000 » 20 193 808 

» » i5,tioo V) » j) » 50,000 » 25 639,483 

» » 50,000.: Ivands belonging to'lhc 

Pacific Raihmiy . .5 2,598,775 

Other lands. 7 608,346 

Total holdings of more than 2,000 acres 279 4,893,915 


Of the fc(Ur and a half million acres which are neither in public owner¬ 
ship nor held by railways about 50 per cent, .rre owned in about 250 hold¬ 
ings. 01 the seven holdings of inore than 50,000 aures each not belonging to 
the railway, the iuea of one is 183,199 acres, that of another 101,000 acres. 

The largo holdiiigs in South^^m California, excc'pt those in Imperial 
County which has been settled only since 1900, are mainly an inheritance 
from Spanish Mexican times. Many of the oiiormous concessions of that 
period have been divided or reduced in size; but few have been broken up into 
small holdings; some have remained \nrlually intact; and in certain Cases two 
or more have lx?en joined to make one inuueuse holding. The major part of 
each of these ancuml grants is, in most cases, .still a Large holding in the pos¬ 
session of an individual, a familj or a corporation. 

There have Ixjen enough fragments broken off from the original estates 
to allow, together with les.ser independent areas, both the formation of 
most of the small holdings and the building up of new large holdings. In 
Imperial County there have been only seven, accumulations of holdings 
which have attained to on area of 2,oou acres each, andthc average size of 
farms has diminished. But in the other counties, while a demand for small 
holdings hits caused a breaking up of estates near towns, tliere have also 
been the accumulations which have formed a cnnisiderabk number of new 
extensive properties. 

Tlie foUowmg are the principal types of Luge holdings fotmd: 

(1) An estate which is the aua'Stral inheritance of an old Californ¬ 
ian family. Some of the laud is cultivaterl, but not to be host advantage, 
and the estate is held togetlier by family sentiment. There are instances 
of the succession of Amerieaiis to estates of this type. 

. (2) An estate owned by a company which famis by modem methods. 

Such an estate is in some ca.ses over capitalized and over systematized and 
managed at a loss, but in others it is efficiently and profitably farmed. 

(3) A tract of land almost wJioUy given up to stock raising. 

{4) A tract of land intended to be divided and sold in lots. Some¬ 
times it is farmed pending division or sale; sometimes it is intended to be sold 
when the water resources have been deveL)ped but no other improvements 
have been effected; sometimes fmit or nut-trees aie planted on it with a 
view to its sale in sinall lots. 
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(5) An estate of which a small part is directly farmed by the owner 
while the remainder is held by leases which impose rigid restiictioiis. 

(6) The holding of a bank, a speculator m land or a trust company 
made up of many scattered tracts. 

The proix)ition of tillable land believed to be included in the large 
holdings is as follows: 





Percent of 


Total acreage 

Tillable acreage 

acreage vrliicli 
is tillable 

I^aigc holdings except the lauclb of the South- 
eru Pacific Railway. 

2 . 205 , 

666,880 

29 

I/Oige oldings owned by the Southern Pa- 
afic Railway. 

2.598,775 

225,224 

8.6 

All large holdini»s. 

4,893.915 

892,110 

18.2 


It is seen tliat less than 10 per cent, of the land of the railway holdings 
is tillable. Most of this property is anything but agricultural land and large 
areas of it cannot even be used for grazing. It includes however several 
tracts of fertile land which either have or could liave a water supply, lix- 
cept for two holdings all these lands of the railway axe entirely unim¬ 
proved. 

In all the large holdings taken together a very considerable tillable 
area is l3dng idle and it might be increased by a further development of 
water resources and the application of scientific methods of farming. A 
survey made by the local Food Administration in the summer and autumn 
of 1917 discovered that while 64,763 acres in San Diego County, outside 
the railway holdings and publicly owned lands, were under cultivation, 
62,571 acres of tillable land were lying idle. Of the latter area 39,011 acres 
were cleared but not irrigated and the remaining 23,560 acres could easily 
be cleared. It was stated that water was available for 4,812 acres and could 
readily be made available for other 21,317 acres, leaving 36,442 acres for 
dry farming. The greater part of these idle lands were evidently contained 
in the large holdings. In lyos Angeles County an enquiry made in tljc 
autumn of 1917 for the County Council of Defence showed that there was 
an irrigated area of 222,041 acres and an area of 221,212 acres under dry 
farming, or a total cultivated area of 443,253 acres. Of the untilled laud 
it was estimated that 286,331 acres might be dry farmed while water might 
immediately or eventually be supplied for 358,719 acres.* Even allowing 
for some esaggeration in this estimate of idle tillable land, the situation 
revealed is depbrable. The greater part of the tmused area is unquestion¬ 
ably comprised in the large holdings. Reports to the State Agricultural 
College in April 1917 stated that of land then unused 4,000 acres in Dos 
Angeles Co^ty, 30,000 acres in Riverside Cotmty and 5,000 acres in San 
Bernardino* Cotmty could be profitably ploughed for summer fallow, and 
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that irrigation in Southern California could easily be extended to an addi¬ 
tional 100,000 acres, 

Large holdings do not lend themselves to intensive cultivation. An 
expert asserts that 18,000 acres on one geat ranch in Orange County, now 
dry farmed, could be watered from existing wells and converted into land 
of the most valuable kind, and the agents who made the agricultural enquiry 
of April 1917 raised this estimated to 25,000 acres. As to a marshy tract of 
6,900 acres in the same county it was estirnated that 5,000 acres could be 
made tillable by proper drainage. Similar instances are found in other coun¬ 
ties. 

The large holdings are cultivated either by the owner directly by means 
of wage-earning labourers, or in lots by tenants of the owner. Different 
factors cause one or other of these systems to be followed, and it is by no 
means the rule *that the largest properties are let out to tenants. Thus in 
Imperial County, where large holdings are few and the most extensive of 
them is less than 6,000 acres in area, the system of tenant-farming is more 
prevalent, than anywheie else in Southern California and is on the increase. 
The reason lies in the climate, which induces absenteeism in the land¬ 
owners, in the constant influx of imijecunious farmers from the south 
and in the great productivity of the soil which makes high rents. In Ven¬ 
tura County, on the other hand, where there are many large holdings, the 
owner prefers to farm his land himself employing labourers, as he believes 
that he thus obtains the greatest returns. The system of cultivation by means 
of hired workers produces a demand for casual unskilled labotU, largely 
supplied by the immigrant population with which we deal elsewhere (i). 

Much of the land in these great holdings is not for sale under any con¬ 
ditions ; some of it is for sale in tracts so extensive as to be beyond the 
reach of men who wish to make productive use of it; and the price usually 
makes it inaccessible to a prudent intending farmer. A temporarily slug¬ 
gish nwirket and poor demand do not reduce prices, because the large hold¬ 
ings arc owned by men who can afford to wait. 

Much land has been^and is being sold by illegitimate or even fraudu¬ 
lent advettisement; prices are too high; and conditions .of payment are 
unfavourable to settlers. For the whole question of speculation in land, tlie 
price of laud and the conditions of paying such price, as affecting land 
settlement in California, we refer the reader to our issues^or April and Sept¬ 
ember IQ17 (2). 

The Commission of Immigration and Housing of California, ironx whose 
report we have taken our data, makes some suggestions for the improve¬ 
ment of the conditions of land tenure in Southern California. 

The ^Commission recommends in the first place that there should be 
a formal declaration by the State of a land policy. This would provide a 
guide and standard for legislation. Its aim should be “ an immense increase 


(1) Sccouri&suefor Deccinber 1917,pn*?c£i66-5^3, tttid pa§e{» 578-81 of this ibsue. 

(2) See our ifasiies for April i9i7,x>age 1908,and Scptcmbei 1917, page 59 . 
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in the number of tillers of the soil and the creation of a prosperous and se¬ 
cure rural society 

Secondly the Commission recommends " a genuine co-ordination of 
every bureau, conunission or other State agency having to do with rural 
land and the supply of water. " It points out tliat confusion arises from 
the independent powers now held by the Surveyor General, the 1 /and Settle¬ 
ment Board and Agricultural College, the State Water Commission, the State 
Reclamation Commission and the Irrigation District Bond Commission. 

Thirdly the Commission asks for legislation which would oblige the county 
assessors annually to collect and tabtdate statistes as to the size of farms, the 
number of landholders and other points relevant to agrarian conditions. 
There is at present a regrettable lack of exact statistics on these subjects, 
and the difficulties in the way of compiling them are nearly insurmountable. 
All those interested in keeping conditions unchanged have opposed public¬ 
ity, and the data which the assessors are obliged to supply to the State 
are consequently so meagre as to be almost valueless for the purpose of 
forming a general opinion on the agrarian situation. Ample and detailed 
statistics with regard to landed property are absolutely necessary if the State 
is to undertake land reform. 

Binahy the Commission reviews and discusses several suggestions 
for breaking up the large holdings and making land available for settle¬ 
ment by expedients of taxation. 




3. THE WORK DONE FOR FORIUGN nnvnGRANTS IN CAIJFORNIA IN 1916, 1917 
AND 1918, — The Animal Ri,port of the Commission of Xnmiguilwn and Housing of CaH^ 
fornia. Sacraxncnto, January 1918. 


In an article in our issue for Detomber i (i) we dealt at some length 
with the work done until 1916 hy the Commission of Immigration and 
Houdug for the large body of immigrants who annually swdl the 
population of Calitomia. 

This work falls under the main heads of finding work or land for the im¬ 
migrants, of protecting them from the exploitation to wliich their frequent 
ignorance of the customs and language of the United States exposes them, of 
educating them with especial view to converting them into good American 
citizens, and of endeavouring to secure that they live in decent and healthy 
conditions. 

The larger number of the immigmnts into California go to increase the 
supply of agricultural labour. The difficulty of the task of assimilatir^ 


(i) Page 66. 
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them may be estimated fiom the restilts of a census which was taken in 
19x8 of the pupils of the schools of San Bernardino county. 

Total uiiiUDcr ot iVincruMU buia j.»upils iti tiie soIuh)!*- ot Siii lU'inarilmo county 5,070 


> » vfoiemu »»»» »».» t » 3,071 

Pciccnttipe »» » > 30*9 

Total number of Mexican ««>»»» it » 1,441 

» » » forcic:n » whj h^ivc been natuialuscrl. 613 

» « » ia \vUo,c homes a lotci^n ib spoken. 1,848 

Fcicentngc »»»» » « » »» . 25 


Of fomgn-bomcliildrenother thau Mexicans at least twenty belonged 
to each of the following nationalities : British (339), Oerman (120), Italian 
(76), French (44), Swedish (38), Danish (27), Hungarian (27), Swiss (22),Nor¬ 
wegian {21), Austrian (20), Portuguese (20). It was estimated that the 
town of l/os Angeles S])ent $1,271,575 a year on immigrants, of which 
expenditure 47.8 per cent, was occasioned by Ihdr crime, 25.2 per cent, by 
their sickness, 16.4 per cent, by their poverty and 7.5 per cent, by their 
unemployment, while only 2.9 per cent, of the sum w'as spent on their 
education. 

Land and Work for Immii>rants, — Thcproblem of finding land for men 
who wish to settle in OaUfornia is, owing to the peculiar agrarian conditions 
which have been produced in the State, a very special one with which we 
deal elsewhere (i). Information as to lands was however supplied to im¬ 
migrants by the CommisMon’s Btueau of Complaints and Information in 
a certain number of oases in 1916,1917 and 1918. 

As r^ards the placing of men in employment, the legislature has, on 
the initiative of the Commission, established State employment offices, which 
are however hampered in their work by lack of funds. The Federal gov¬ 
ernment has also set \xp a departmental system of free labour exchanges, 
but these are as yet inadequate to the needs of the siiuatiou. The problem 
of the distribution of the agricultural labour supply in Calilornia is particu¬ 
larly difficult because the crops ol the State are specialized and ate not di¬ 
versified. The dihtricls where the few large S])ecializ(‘d croi)s arc grown are 
widely vSCciitcrod, and during the liarvcst season the workers have to travel 
great distances in order to “ follow the cropvS There is therefore a nu¬ 
merous class of casual lab )urers who have n<^ fixed home and are largely 
unemployed during five or six of the autumn, winter or si>ring months. 

By supplying informatiou as to cmployineut agencies and the demand 
for labour, and by many indirect methods connected with aU the vari¬ 
ous branches of its activity, the Commission helps to place men in work. 
At the same time it docs all in its x>ower to bring about the improvement of 
the system ot labour exchanges, and such iiiodiGcations of the agricultural 
and agrarian systems as would increase and facilitate emidoyment. 

Protecting the Immigrants, — The Commission protects the immigrants 

(i) Sc(} war IsMtcs ti*t April ii)tj page j i*!, Scptcmtur 11)17, jinge so, and Uda 
!»>(!»■ 57 
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chiefly by means of its Bureau of Complaints and Information which, 
with the aid of a polyglot staff, determines the causes of j)roblems, investi¬ 
gates individual complaints, and prepares bills for the protection of foreign¬ 
ers. The Commission also employs agents speaking foreign languages 
who go among the immigrants and explain laws to them, discover their 
grievances, act as mediators between them and their cmi>loyors and 
enlighten them as to their duties and rights. 

From January 1914 until the end of 1918 the Bureau of Complaints 
dealt with a total number of 13,365 complaints from immigrants and with 
8,145 applications for information. The grounds which caused more than 


500 complaints each were as follows : 

Non-payments of wages and de%y in paying wages 1.973 complaints 

Insanitary labour camps. 927 » 

Breaches of contract.*.. 812 » 


Education of Immigrants. — The Conmiission contributed to the work 
of educating immigrants by inducing the education authorities or employ¬ 
ers to provide instruction for children in remote labour camps, by arranging 
for adult foreigners to attend night-schools, by instituting special classes 
for fordgn-bom women, and by the system of home teachers " for wliichit 
is responsible. 

The work in night-schools and among women has been undertaken espe¬ 
cially in I/OS Angeles, a town chosen for purposes of experiment. The night- 
school teachers aim at keeping in touch with their immigrant pupils outside 
the classroom and are able to help them in many ways. The home-teach¬ 
ers ", whose objects and method we explained in our previous article, 
have successfully continued and developed their activity. All this educa¬ 
tive work aims above all at teaching the immigrants the English language, 
the principles of the American system of government and the rights and 
duties of American citizens, and certain rules of health and domestic 
economy. 

In 1918 classes in English for soldiers of foreign origin were held in 
certain military camps. 

In its work of education the Commission has recently had the co-oper¬ 
ation of several organizations in California, namely the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, the Croatian Society and South Slavonic Alliance of 
Oakland, the Japanese Agricultural Association of California, the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, the State Federation of Women's Clubs, and 
the Women's Committee of the State Council of Defence. 

Improvement of Conditions in Labour Camps .—In our previous article 
we gave some data as to the Californian labour camps for agricultural labour¬ 
ers, lumbermen and industrial workers in which dwell large numbers of men, 
women and children, oiwhom many are immigrants and of whom rather 
more than half are employed on agriculture and lumber work. We also 
explained that since 1915 the power of enforcing the labour Camp Sanita¬ 
tion Act has belonged to the Conmiission of Immigration. 
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In the last five years living conditions in Californian labour camps have 
been revolutionized. Five yfears ago one bath was found in the whole number 
of lumber camps visited, but today the workers have facilities for bathing 
in practically every lumber camp in the State. The camps for farm labour¬ 
ers are difficult to handle, because farms arcroften rented, in which case no 
one considers himself responsible for conditions in the c*amp; but progress 
has been made in the work of improving these conditions. For workers on 
the holdings of fruitgrowers, which are often small, the Commission has 
evolved the plan of so-called "community camps", which are jointly 
established and managed by a number of small holders. This plan has 
been successfully tried and the intention is to put it into practice on a 
large scale. 

It is fairly certain that the improvement of conditions in the camps is 
largely responsible for the prevention of labour trouble among some 75,000 
or 80,000 unskilled migratory workers in the State. When at various 
times there have been iu various places threats of outbreaks of violence, 
the Commission has sent its inspectors to the threal ened spot, and these by 
persuasion, backed by the power to take legal proceedings, have induced 
those responsible to supply proper li\dng conditions. The temper of the 
workers has thereupon changed and peaceful negotiation has become 
possible. 


4. I^ANDS AVAn:*VBl,E FOR SBrTI/EMENTIN THE WESTERN STATES ^OfficM 
U S, Bulletin^ Vol. 3, No. 541 Washington, 18 Febniary 1919 

, Non-inigaUe Lands. — Surveying done last summer has discovered 
that more than a million acres of land in the Western States are available 
for entry under the law known as the Enlarged Homestead Act, of which 
the principal provision is that the lands declared to be thus available 
should not be irrigable. The orders containing such declaration were 
aijproved in January. The area is distributed as follows among States: 

Idaho .. 10,840 acres 

Montana . 17,876 » 

Oregon. 39»7-20 >> 

South Dakota. 211,331 » 

Wyoming. 726,131 » 


Tfttal . . . 1,095,898 )> 


Trach of 640 acres each, — In January also, more than 940,000 acres, 
divided into tracts of 6.40 acres each, were rendered available for entry 
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tmder the Stock-Raising Homestead Act. 
among States as follows: 

These lands were 

t 

distributed 

Arizona.. 

• m 

47,020 acres 

California.*.. 

« « 

97.333 

» 

Colorado. 

• • 

91,097 

» 

Kansas ^ .. 


17,100 

» 

New Mexico. 


392.320 

)> 

Oklahoma. 


4.998 

» 

Oregon. 


57.500 

)) 

Wyoming. 


234.050 

)) 

Total . 

, , 

941.417 

}) 


^ The total area hitherto declared available for eutry under the Stock- 
Saising Homestead Act, since provhion for administering it nas marie 
in July 1917, is a little more than 13,500,000 acres. The work involved 
has indnded the organization of the classification of the lauds and the 
determination of the principles of dassification; the examination of the 
lands, the determination of thdr character; and the issue of orders de¬ 
termining their designation. 


B.UGGHRJ AltFKEiDO, gereute responsable. 
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Origin of Tin: Institute and Summary of the Intfrnationae Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are novr adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall. 

(ii) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the -various markets ; 

(6) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid tor fann work; 

(rf) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect smd publish information which 
might prove ot value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessaiy, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by inteniational or other 
a^cultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


CANADA. 


PROGMiSS RECENTLY 

IVIADE IN THr{ CO-OPERATIVE SALE OF AGRICULTURAT, 
PRODUCE AND PURCHASE OF FARMERS' REQUISITli:S. 

SOTOCES: 

Rbports of aomcultdrai, BEPRESDNTATivTS AND OTHER OFFxaALs m The AgricuHuml Ga¬ 
zette of Canada, Ottawa, XiXay 19x9. 

Co-operative wooL-ataiUBXTiwG nr Quebec in Farmen* Advocate, Vol. TyIV, NTo 1388, T^oiulon 
(Ontario), z May X919. 

The rapid progress of agricultural co-operation ia Canada, to whidi we 
have vseveral times drawn the attention oi our readers (i), has latterly been 
accentuated. It is interesting to bring together some recent data on this 
subject supplied by certain Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 

§ T. Co-01»KRA.TlVi: BUYINO AND SBIyldNO IN PRINCE EDWARD IvSI^ANI). 

The biggest organization which buys aud sells co-operatively in tins 
province is the Prince P^clward Island Co-operative Egg and Poultry Asso¬ 
ciation, Linnted, which has its head office and warehouse in Charlottetown. 
It began business in 1914, has today 3, joo members, and is financed by means 
of capital notes of ¥20 per member. Its cliief activity is the candling, grad¬ 
ing and marketing of eggs, but it also handles some poultry during the autumn 
and early winter and it has purchased fodder for its members. In 1918 
about 900,000 dozen eggs, valued at $350,000, were sold through the assoda- 


(x) See m jraiiicular the ariidcs in our is&ucb for March mid Octolxn 1917, pages 17and i. 
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tion, that is one half the total quantity of eggs produced in the pro\ince. 
The association pays a flat price to members for eggs and poultry at the time 
of their delivery at the candling station. At the end of the year profits* 
are distributed among members in proportion to the business each of them 
has done. 

In 1918 another co-operative association of the same kind, the Cana¬ 
dian Farm Products, incorporated, was organized at Charlottetown. It 
has no share-capital, but it has powder to accumulate and create a capital 
fund equal to the cost price of its total real estate, property and equipment. 
This capital fund is apportioned among the branches in proportion to the 
amount of business each did during the year in which it was raised. A cer¬ 
tificate issued to each shareholder is a guarantee to him that his share of the 
capital fund will be returned to him in cash on a date specified in the certi¬ 
ficate. This repayment is not made until the fund for the following year 
has been collected and the business of the current year conduded. 

In 1915 the first attempt to market wool co-operatively was made 
through the Agricultural Representatives. In 1915,5000 pounds were graded 
and sold co-operatively; in 1916, 28,000 pounds ; in *1917, 24,000 pounds; 
in 1918, 53,000 pounds. The quantity sold in 1918 is valued at % 39,750 
and is about one seventh of the total dip of the province. In 1915,1916 and 
1917 the wool was graded and then sold by tender, and a cheque for the value 
of Iris wool, less his proportion of the expenses, was subsequently sent to 
each producer. In 1918 the wool was marketed through the Canadian Co¬ 
operative Wool Growers, who paid 40 cents per pound on account when 
the wool was delivered at the warehouse and the balance, less expenses, 
after the wool had been sold. 

There are 59 Farmers' Institutes in the province, and nearly all of them 
have done a limited amount of co-operative bu3dng for their members, deal¬ 
ing in fodder, fertilizers, seed, spraying material, etc. ISTo figures are available 
to show the amount of business done but it must be large in the aggregate. 
The goods are usually ordered through the secretary, and each member pays 
in cash, on delivery, the price of his purchases and freight and other charges. 
Many institutes have adopted the practice of selling their lambs co-opera¬ 
tively in the autumn. Tenders are asked for. The successful bidder receives 
the lambs, and pays the member deKvoring them, at the place of consign¬ 
ment. One institute did a business of $14,000 in 1918. 

No co-ordination of the activities of the various co-operative organiza¬ 
tions has been attempted, but it will probably restilt eventually from the 
movement of the Canadian Farm Products to establish local branches. 

§ 2. Co-operative buying and sei<ding in new Brunswick. 

The Agricultural Societies TJm“ted is an incorporated organization of 
the agricoltural societies of New Brunswick province, and was formed for 
the purpose of bu3ring wholesale chemical fertilizers which it sells to these 
societies at cost price plus expenses. Each member society pays an annual 
fee of $5 and is required to send in its orders within a stated time. 
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The Uioited Farmeis of New Brunswick organized a head oifice at Wood- 
stock with a branch at Sackville late in 1917. Other branches were formed 
in the different parts of the province during the winter of 1917-18. The 
company is incorporated and issues shares valued at $25 each. It buys 
staple supplies for farmers, and conjdgns live estock and other farm produce. 


§ 3. Co-operative buying and seeung in Quebec. 

In 1915 the co-operative agricultural associations of Quebec province 
began to unite in district federations, and in 1916 they abandoned this form 
of grouping for a single central association, the Federation of Quebec Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Associations, which now includes 91 affiliated associa¬ 
tions in 36 different counties. They buy chiefly cattle foods, seed, coal, 
binder twine, insecticides, and agricultural machinery, and their sales are 
mainly of live stodk (cattle, pigs, fowls), either alive or slaughtered, eggs and 
wool. 

AH these affiliated co-operative associations are incorporated and are 
active under the Act of 1908, have the same regulations and are under the 
supervision of the provincial government. 150 unaffiliated associations, all 
forming various groups, are operating separately. 

The federated associations do all their businews on the bads of cash 
payments and buy and sell only on commission. They never keep goods 
in stock. As a rule the amount of their paid-up subscribed capital is not 
large, but all of them have made arrangements writh the banks so that they 
can procure the money they need. 

The secretaries are paid no salaries, but on each buying or selling trans¬ 
action, after all expenses of handling have been paid, they receive as com¬ 
mission a proportion averaging about 2 per cent, of the money which changes 
hands. The secretaries are also voted a sum of money, proportionate to 
the profits of the association and their own activity, by the general assembly 
when the accounts are settled at the end of the year. 

liach local or provincial asaodation has an average membership of one 
hundred. Their total turnover in 1918 was $450,000. 

The co-operative wool marketing associations of Quebec Province had 
in 1918 a total membership of 1,950 and marketed the same quantity of 
wool as in 1917 (i). 


§ 1. Co-OTERAaTVE BUYING AND SEW^ING IN ONTARIO. 

A few years ago the Ontario Department of Agriculture organized a 
Co-operatiou and Markets Branch for promoting and guiding the co-opera¬ 
tive enterprises of farmers. Four classes of associations exist in the 
province: 


{i) See our issue for Jtme iQifi, page 462. 
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(1) The Farmers' Clubs and farmers’ associations for buyin^^ goods 
wholesie and making combined consignments of agricultural produce, 

(2) The associations primarily engaged in consigning live stock and 
its derivative products. 

(3) Associations of breeders for the disposal of purely breed fat cattle 
and dairy cattle. 

(4) Associations for the marketing of fruit, vegetables uud special 
crops and the purchase of supplies. 

The Farmers’ Clubs, of which there are from 400 to 600 in the province, 
are associations of farmers, usually unincorporated, for the purchase of sup¬ 
plies and, to a less general extent, for the sale of agricultural produce. 
Sometimes however the activities of the clubs are only educational and social. 
The supplies bought are mainly the less perishable of farmers’ requisites, 
such as milled foods for live stock, oil cake, binder twine, flour, salt, coal, 
dover, seed and the like ; and the sales are usually of cattle and hogs, and 
occasionally of wool, potatoes and hay. 

Gubs of this kind are often afiiliated to the United Fannens of Ontario, 
an incorporated company which has local branches in ui iny (hvStricts, and 
which constitutes a medium through which its affiliated clubs conduct their 
business. 

The dubs of a county have in some cases been combined under one man¬ 
agement. In Victoria County six clubs whidi have thus combined have a 
total membership of 425. They consign cattle and hogs to markets, their 
business in hogs amounting to nearly $ 240,000 in 1918. Of twenty clubs 
in Grey County the only one which is incorporated has a membership of 
327 and sold live stock to the value of Jf 363,000 in 1918. Of the unin¬ 
corporated dubs in this county one consigned hay and live stock to the value 
of a 380,000 in 1918, while the business of the others varied from $ 60,000 
to > 1135 , 000 , 

Altogether 200 dubs and assodations in the province are engaged on 
the consignment of live stock. 

The purchase of supplies by the dubs and co-operative assodations is 
usually financed by the local banks on the security of members' promissory 
notes but other methods are also adopted. Thus in Htilton County each 
member pajrs $5 for a life memberslui) and the fund thus formed finances 
business. In some dubs purchases are financed by dirociors’ notes. The 
simplest plan adopted is that of caush]^ members to pay cash when they 
make their orders. 

When goods are consigned to a commission house for sale, no reserve 
capital is actually necessary if members are willing to wait until the proceeds 
of sales are remitted. With most of the dubs this is the case. But when mem¬ 
bers demand to be paid in cash at the point of consignment some arrange¬ 
ment for finandng transactions has to be made with a bank. When an 
assodation has no paid-up capital individual notes are given, as in the case 
of purchasing, and the manager pays for the live stock on commission, re¬ 
serving enough to cover expenses. The Thunder Bay Co-operative Market- 
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ing Ab&odation, for example, pa5^s 50 per cent, on delivery and the balance 
when the proceeds of sales are received. 

Managers' commissions are usualty i or i % cejit, on the selling 
price of the stock sold, or at the rate of so many cents a head. 

Among the othei kinds of co-operative societies we will mention those 
formed by growers of fruit and special crops. They comprise assodations 
of growers of fruit and vegetables, apples and pure seed. In the Niagara 
district there are seven active co-operative assodations of frdt growers 
besides three or four which are more or less inactive. Their aggregate 
receipts from sales are estimated at §500,000 a year, Vindand contributing 
more than half of this sum. In the counties of E^ex, Kent and Tambton 
there are a number of vegetable growers' associations, and in the leading 
apple districts assodations of apple growers are quite numerous. Asso¬ 
dations of this kind employ a manager to market their output and to buy 
containers, spraying materials, seeds and fertilizers. They follow in thdr 
business methods like those we have described, members bdng paid in some 
instances when returns come in, in others at the end of the season. Re¬ 
turns are pooled in the case of some of the apple growers' assodations. 

Seed circles for the production and sale of registered seed and egg dr- 
des for the co-operative marketing of eggs are other forms of assodatioa. 
Kenora district, for example, has a Qover Seed Growers' Assodation which 
does business for about $15,000. Members are paid $10 a bushel on account 
after the seed has been graded and cleaned, and the balance due to them at 
the end of the season. 


§ 5. Co-operative buying and selling in British Columbia. 


Co-operative buying is carried on to some extent in British Columbia 
by the farmers' Institutes. The Robson Farmers' Institute in September 
IQ13 bought food for live stock and flour in mixed carloads and has clone so 
since. The Institute keeps the accounts of this buying quite separately 
from those concenied with its ordinary funds. It orders a carload or so 
of goodvS about once in eight weeks. The system followed is to obtain 
quotations of prices fiom the millers and to send thew to each member, 
with a form on which the latter can state the amount he requires. Goods are 
ordered to meet the requirements thus ascertained, and on their arrival mem¬ 
bers are notified that they must come and fetch the goods procured for them. 
If mor(‘ has been procured than members have ordered it is stored in a ware¬ 
house. Three per cent, is added to the invoice price, namely two per cent, 
whiedb. remunerates the secretary and one per cent, which covers incidental 
losses. To finance the transaction most of the cash is collected before the 
car arrives, but if purhasers are unable to pay immediately, sufficient funds 
to meet obligations are procured from a chartered bank. 
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§ 6. CO-OP353EIATIVE SlSWING AND BUYlNcl IN SAwSKA'rCimWAN. 

In 1918 the Co-operative Branch of the Saskatchewan Uqjartinent 
of Agriculture marketed 916 cojosigaments of wool, aggregating 394»ooo 
pounds. Fifteen thousand sheep owners in the provice Imve been notified 
that this system of marketing will be followed with the preseat season’s 
dip, the wool being sold through the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, 
I/td., at Toronto. An advance payment will be forwarded as soon as the 
wool is received and the final payment made when it is sold. 

An attempt has recently been made by the provindal Department of 
Agriculture to find a home market for the surplus of horses produced. Agri¬ 
cultural societies in the longest settled J^art of the province, where the surplus 
prindpaJly exists, were drcularized as to the advisability of holding co-oper¬ 
ative horse sales, and eight of these were arranged. Their object was two¬ 
fold : they were to provide a meeting-ground for sdlers and i^urcliasers of 
horses among farmers of a neighbourhood, and they were to enable horse 
dealers conveniently to inspect and buy horses in large numbers for consign¬ 
ment to districts where there was stiU a shortage of them. Many farmers 
seem to prefer buying imported ammals from dealers to buying from their 
neighbours animals which they know to liave been raised iji the district 
and to be suitable to their requirements ; and it was felt that these sales 
would largely overcome this prejudice, as well as afford opportunities for 
dealers to acquire the horses they needed within the provinces. 

Each sodety whidi tmdertook to hold a horse sale made its own regula¬ 
tions and local arrangements. Except in two cases of sales by private treaty 
a local auctioneer was employed. 

From 30 to 60 horses were entered at each sale, but unfortiuiately a 
considerable percentage were advanced in years or otherwise misuited Cor 
the best trade Evidently some owners looked upon these sales ius an excel¬ 
lent opportunity for disporing of animals tor which they had no Eurthor use. 
When good horses were put in they were gcneially held at high Hiserve 
prices. 

The sales were held rather late in the season, so thil dc^alcrs were 
hardly able to buy horses at them for resale before the beginning of the sow¬ 
ing season. However the officials of the agricultural as'^ociations amcemed 
expressed themselves in most cases as anxious to hold sales next year, and 
offidals of the Department of Agriculture are convinced that sales of this 
kind wUl play an important part in developing the horse breeding industry 
in Saskatchewan. Plans to hold a much longer series of sales early in 1920 
are on foot. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

THE SWISS PEASANTS’ UNION AND THE SWISS PEASANTS’ 
SECRETARIAT IN 1918. 

SOURCE: 

Vri£TGT-ET-UKlEM£ RAPPORT ANNUAL DU COMiTl: DIRECTEUR DE L’UNION SUXSSBDBS PAYSANS 
EX DU SECRETARIAT DBS PAYSANS suissES {Twenty-first Annual Repott of the Managing 
Committee of the i>wiss Peasants* Unionandthe Sw%ss Peasants* Scoretariat), 1918. Pub¬ 
lication*; of the Sicretanat des 4 avsans sttisses^ No. ‘iS, Brougg, 1919. 

§ I. The SWISS peasants’ union. 

In the beginning of 1918 the Swiss Peasants’ Union had 32 sections 
and a total membership of 344,292, The increase since 1917 was one of 
4 sections and 29,557 members. 

The membership of the individual sections was as follows in 1917 and 
1918: 

1917 19*8 


1. Swiss Society of Agriculture. 6^.390 G3.809 

2. Federation of the Societies of Agriculture of 

Romanic Switzerland. 25.C78 28.329 

j. Ticinese Society of Agricultur«‘. 4.043 5.345 

4. Swiss Societ}’ of Alpestrian Economy . . . 1,000 1,000 

5. Federation of Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of East Switzerhind. 15.578 18,100 

(). Federation of Agricultuml Co-oiKsrative So¬ 
cieties of the Canton of Berne and Neighbour¬ 
ing Cantoas. 20,uoo 25,000 

7. Fedemtiou of Agricultural Co-oiamtive So¬ 
cieties i>f Central Switzerland. 4,200 5,000 

8. Federation of Agriailtural 0 )-operative So¬ 
cieties of North-West Switzerland. 0,ooo b.ooo 

(). Federation of the Ziirich Agriatltimil S<Kde- 

Uesand Unions. 5.700 0,500 

10. Worb Agricultural Co-operative Society . . 140 160 

It. Swiss Federation of Unions of Breeders of 

Brown Cattle. 6,687 6,928 

12. Federation of Unions of Breeders of Brown 

Cattle of East Switzerland. 2,496 2,653 

13. Swiss Federation of Unions of Breeders of Dap¬ 
pled Red Cattle. 12,892 12,491 

14. Federatioir of Unions of Breeders of Red 

Cattle of East Switzerland. 1,200 1,200 
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19x7 X918 

15. Swiss Federation of Unions ol Breeders of 

Black Dappled Cattle. 500 506 

16. Federation of Chcesemaking Societies of North 

East Switzerland. X3»90o 15,000 

17. Federation of Chcesemaking Societies of 

North-West Switzerland. 7*35^ 7*687 

18. Federation oi Societies for the Utilization ol 

the Milk ot Central Switzerland. 3o00 6,800 

19. St. Gall Federation of Chcesemaking Socie¬ 
ties . 1,000 3,000 

20. Argovian Federation of Cheesemaking Socie¬ 
ties . 6,740 4,560 

21. Thurgovian Federation of Cheesemaking So¬ 
cieties. 2,000 6,030 

22. Dairy Federation of Vaud and Freibourg . 7,269 7,436 

23. Peasants’ and Workmen’s League of Basle 

Country”. 1,000 1,000 

24. Argovian Peasants* Federation. 1,000 1,200 

25. Swiss Federation of Under-Foresters .... 700 700 

26. Vaud Market-Gardeners’ Association .... 90 102 

27. Swiss Union of Agrioiltural Mills. 1,000 1,000 

28. Swiss Association of Distillery Concession¬ 
aries . 680 820 

This was joined in 1918 by the 

29. Swiss Association of Fishpond Cultivators . - - 56 

30. Association of Swiss I^Iarket-Gardeners ... — 700 

31. Federation of Llarket-Gardening Societies of 

Romanic Switzerland. — 3,067 

32. Association of Swiss Fishery Cultivators . . -- 13 

Total. . . 214,735 244,292 


The work of the Union and ot its organs iti 1918 can Ik‘ groujied tuider 
two headings, namely work included in the programme drawn u]) by the 
directing committee and work which formed no i)axt of that programme. 

Of the work which entered into the Union's programme, the prepon¬ 
derant part was formed by jnovisions of an economic order made in concert 
with the federal and cantonal authorities and aimed at improving the 
gtave economic position in which the prolongation of the war placed the 
country. 

The Union was therefore represented in the Piovisioning Office which 
the federal government formed in 1918, and it effectively contributed to 
the solution of important questions of an economic character, such as 
the questions of feeding and provisioning the country and increasing home 
production, the problem of agricultural labour, of fixing maximum prices 
fox the principal foodstuffs, meat and other iiroducts largely consumed, 
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of rationing food&tuffs, of securing international agreements for snppl3dng 
wood to Italy and France, of reducing effective mobilization, the question 
of the Swiss Agricultural Association among Industrial workers (i) founded 
in 1918, and that of measures for restraining the increase of the price of 
land, etc. It may be said that there was no problem of any importance to 
the solution or study of which the Union did not contribute. 

As regards the last of the irroblems cited above, the restraining, name¬ 
ly, of the increase of the price of land, it should be noticed that the phe¬ 
nomenon found elsewhere of an extraordinary rise in the price of land 
appeared in Switzerland. The causes of this rise are to be sought in the 
general improvement in the position of agriculture, in the large demand for 
land from persons outside the agricultural class who wished to be sure 
of a supply of food, and lastly in the purchases made for the purpose of 
investing war piofits in land. The Union intervened in this grave matter 
in various ways and obtained, on the proposal of the Federal Chamber, 
that the Federal Depaitment of Public Economy appointed a commission 
charged to discover what steps should be taken, a commission with which 
the Union was able to co-operate. The resolutions of the commission re¬ 
sulted in a decree of the Federal Council regarding the alienation of forest 
and rural properties, and in the cantons in which this decree was applied 
it was found that the trade in real estate thenceforward took a more norm¬ 
al course. 

The Union had altcrw’^ards to give its attention to the law regarding 
protection against foot and mouth disease, to the law as to insurance 
against accidents and illness, to the oistoms tariff, to the tax on war 
profits and to the direct federal tax which was rejected. 


The Union's dependent offices work by themselves and successfully. 
They are the Office of Information as to Prices, the Valuation Office, the 
Office t)f Information as tolnsimince against Accidents and Illness and the 
Farm Buildings Office. For the oi^anization of these offices and Cor their 
programme of continuous work, we refer the reader to an article in our 
issue tor June 1917 which deals with the matter adequately. 

Th(‘ importance which the Office of Infoiination as to Prices has 
acquired is partly due to the constantly increasing circulation of its organ. 
The Markets Review. In 1918 an average number of 110,170 copies of 
this pa])cr ivere printed, 95,910 of the German and 14,260 of the French 
edition. The Markets Review was issued in 1918 as a supplement to eleven 
German and two French agricultural newspapers. 

In 1918 the Union also had to do a notable work in ascertaining the 

(1) Ill thifc. connectK'ii § 8 ot the article, ** The l>r()t)lem ol Eaiul Settlement in 
Switz<‘rlaucV’, in am issue lor Li*-! Jlay. 
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quantity of fruit aTailable for sale. The enquiry brought to light ^e 
following figures, which we place side by side with the corresponding 
figures for 1917: 


1 

Aatumn X918 

Autumn 19x7 


quintals 

quintals 

Early pears for peny . . 

. 14,200 

183,600 

I^te pears for perry . . . 

. 28,500 

253.700 

Pears for drying. 

. 4,800 

— 

Sweet apples for drying 

. 19.350 

— 

Cider apples. 

. 195.600 

245,600 

Early table apples . . . . 

. 45.600 

55.400 

I/ate table apples . . . , 

. 221,100 

233.300 

plums.. 

. 27,850 

2X,200 

Nuts. 

. 2,000 

4,800 


Total . . . 559,000 

997.600 


This office played an important part in making provision with regard 
to the quantity of potatoes to be exported per unit of cultivated area. 
This was a problem of high international interest and the ux)inions on it 
expressed within the Federal Commission foi Providing the Country 
with Potatoes disagreed. The Office of Information then intervened, 
and made an enquiry which established the 3rieldper hectare in the various 
districts of Switzerland. It was ascertained that it was possible to count 
upon a yield vai3dng from no to 155 kilogmmmes an are, and that the 
average Swiss yield could certainly not be placed above 135 kilogrammes. 
The commission then, on this basis, fixed the quantity which could be 
exported as 90 kilogrammes an are. 

The Valuation Office made 90 valuations in 1918. The value repre¬ 
sented by the real estate valued in 19x8 was as follows: 

Valuation of real estate in accordance with value of yield. . 6,607,000 fts, 

» » » »> » market value. . 1,378,000 » 

» » » » » valucto the fam¬ 

ilies supported 
thereby. . . . 57,000 » 

The valuations of yield which tins office made from 1914, the year 
of its foundation, to 1918 represent a total value of 18,500,000 francs. The 
area of the real estate valued was 1109 hectares in 1918 and 4128 hectares 
from 19x4 to 1918. 

The Farm Buildings Office, founded in the begmning of 1917, was 
able in 1918 to do notable work. It now consists of an office of information 
and advice, the " Office-conseil ”, and a technical office, the “ Bureau- 
technique ". The total number of affairs treated in 1918 was 353. Most 
of this business naturally regarded preventive measures and schemes re¬ 
presenting aims rather than what was immediately practical. 
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The Union's organs are the Schweizerisclie Bamrnzeitmig and the 
Paysan suisse. These were added as supplements in 1918 to 14 German, 
4 French and one Italian newspaper, all published in Switzerland. An 
average of 110,000 copies were printed of the German and 26,700 of the 
French paper, whereas from 1901 to 1910 the average number of copies 
ot the Baitermeitung printed was 60,645, that of the Paysan suisse 26,700. 


§ 2. Swiss peasants’ secretariat. 

The programme of work which the Union drew up for the Swiss Peas¬ 
ants* Secretariat for 1918 comprised the following points: (i) preparator3’ 
work connected with the revision of customs tariffs and commercial trea¬ 
ties ; (2) research as to agricultural 3?ield by means of double and single¬ 
entry book-keeping; {3) collection of model and printed nilevS hitherto 
used by agricultural associations ; {4) publication of a proposed contract 
of lease ; (5) reorganization of archives and of the library. 

The Peasants’ Secretariat brought to an end in 1918 an investigation 
of the influence of foreign customs tariffs on Swiss exporting of agricultural 
produce. This investigation provided a bisis for the proposals which the 
Swiss Peasants* Union placed before the Federal Department of Public 
Economy with a view to the renewal of commercial treaties. * 

The research on the subject of agricultural yield was carried out by 
means of book-keeping by single and double entry. In 1918 four classes 
in single-entry book-keeping were attended by 158 enrolled pupils. Of 
146 who attended the courses of 1917, Soper cant, or 117returned373 sets 
of accounts to the Secretariat in order that it might check or utilize them. 
Of these 373, it8 weie returned for the first time and by persons who 
attended the 1917 clavsses, 49 for the second time and by persons who at¬ 
tended the igxO classes, 9 for the third time (1915 classes), 19 foi the foiidh 
time (191 !•), 23 for the fifth time (1913), 26 for the sixth time (1912), 15 for 
the seventh time (iQii), 16 for the eightli time (1910), 18 for the ninth time 
(1909), 20 tor the tenth time (1908), 14 lor the eleventh time (1907), 7 for 
the twelfth time (1906), 16 for the thirteenth time (1Q05), 13 for the four¬ 
teenth lime (1904), 4 for the fifteenth time (1903), and [ for the sixteenth 
time and by persons who attended the rqoi course. 

In 1917 the number of accounts returned to the Secretariat had in¬ 
creased by 55. For the purpose of the statistics in question it was possible 
to make use of 333 accounts, that is of 53 more than in the previous year. 

During 1918 the Secretariat also assumed the task of auditing and 
utilizing the statistics of the beekeeping accounts which 84 beekeepers 
kept in this year on the invitation of the Swiss Society of the Friends of 
Beekeeping. The results wore used for the compilation of statistics which 
were published, with comments, in a report issued hr the Bienemeitmg, 
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The different institutions of the PeavSants* Union, and in partiailar 
the Valuation Office, constantly make use of the results of the reseaiches 
as to agricultural 3deld, researches which liave with the passage of time 
become the basis foi various works and which are indispensable as sources 
of information. In the field of double-cmtiy book-kcei)ing the Secreta¬ 
riat also brought important works to a conclusion in 1918. 

In December a proposal of a member of the National Council, Scliaer^ 
as to the rural exodus, was discussed in this council. The i)roposal which 
invited the Federal Council to study measures lor stemming the depopu¬ 
lation of the country side and the mountains, was leierred to the Secre¬ 
tariat with directions to report on it. The Secretariat gave vserious atten¬ 
tion to this important problem, indicating its evil side and advising as to 
remedies. The enquiry could not be completed nor its results published 
in 1918. 

The Secretariat also accomplished much other 'work and resjjonded 
to a notable number of requests tor information. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE PROGRESS OF AGRICUETUEAU CO-OPERATION. 

S<»UKCES (OFinCIAn): 

lyAND AND AORICULTURAI. BANK OF SOUTH AFRia\ : BBFORX FOR THE YJ:.\R ENDED 3IST 
December 1918 Cape Town, iqi 9. 

Department of Aoricultxtre : Report with Appendices for the Year ended ,5 1 st March 
1918. Cape Town, 1918. 

Agricultural co-operative societies in Soutli Africa are so largel^^ capil- 
alised by the Eand and Agricultural Bank of South Africa tluit the annual 
reports of that bank furnish a considemble amount of infonnation regard¬ 
ing their woiking. The following notes are, in the main, taken from 
the 1918 Report of the Bank, but wc are also indebted to f-ome extent to 
the Report tor 1917-18 ol the Department of Agriculture. Unfortunately 
the two reports do not relate to the .same period. 

§ I. Societies with umitkd niABiuTV. 

The societies registered under the Co-operative Acts, and otfidally re¬ 
cognised as co-operative, arc based upon the unlimited liability of the 
meuabers. Ontyto these societies can the Daud Bank make advances. 
There exists, however, a number of societies which have not adopted the 
principle of unlimited liability but are essentially co-operative in character. 
They are mainly confined to the Cape and Natal and deal with the making 
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ot cheese and butter, bacon curing, fruit drying, the oiuing and selling 
ol‘ Turkish tobacco, the sale of agricultural produce and. the purchase ot 
supplies, the slaughter and export of meat, the holding of stock sales, the 
testing ot milch cows, the collecting and selling of ogg« ana poultry, in¬ 
surance against hail and many other matters. No statistics appear to be 
available in regard to these sticieties ni>r is there any general repoit on their 
aotivit5^ The Repoit of the Dej) irtment of Agriculture states, however, 
that they vary greatly in size and in llie extent t>f their oijerations, some 
of them having large memberships and turn-overs, whilst others, like the 
egg circles aud cow-testing societies, are small; that they have liad diffi¬ 
culties to contend with and have not been uniformly successful, but that 
the majorilj^ have done vvcll and that their success shows that there is scope 
for them as well os for societies with unlimited liability. 


§ 2 . Societies with unlimited liability 

The majority of the societies with unlimited liability aie societios for 
Ihe sale of produce and the purchase of agricultural requisites. Most of the 
societies deal mainly in one kind ot produce, notably maize. A society 
selling maize erects stores at suitable ceiities throughout the <listrict in 
which it carries on business. Members bring their maize to the store, where 
it is graded, and thereafter the member is paid an advance accoiding to the 
grade of his maize. All the maize is pooled and when the nett realised value 
is ascerttiiied the difference between that amount and the advance which 
was made on delivery is paid to the member. At the instance ol the I/and 
Bank, a uniform advance has been adopted which usually leaves a margin 
of aboiit as. a bag. 

The Report of the Department of Agriculture notes that the storage of 
maize, often tor a considerable time, by indmdual sodetics for the pLu]>osc 
of lilliug contriicts with the mines, or in expectation of a rise in price, has 
proved very expensive on account of the amount of capital locked up, the 
cost of maintaining the stores aud stall, the loss by weevils and so forth. 
If elevators are erected l>y the railways, as seems likely, and the imiize, 
with the excci)tion of that retained for filling contracts, is sold as soon as 
it is available, consideiMble savings can l)c effected. To hold maize in 
the hoi>e*< of a rise in price is s]>eculation and is not a desirable jiractioe 
for societies. 

A class of society in wliich there is growing interest is the co-operative 
dairy cattle society. The main object of such a society is to supply the mem¬ 
bers with dairy live stock, a limit of £300 being placed on the value of 
stock supplied to any one member. Membership is usually limited to 
about ten, primarily to confine the society's activities to a comparatively 
small area and thus ensure effective supervision. In closer settlements 
the membership is usually larger. Ownership in the live stock lemains in 
the society until the purchase price has been fully paid. In ordinary cases 
the member pays interest only for the first six months, aud thereafter the 
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capital is repayable in equal inontlily instalments for five years. Where 
farmers are in less fortunate circumstances capital repayments ate calculated 
on a sliding scale. Thus for the first year only ten per cent, of the capital 
is payable and the proportion increases by five per cent, each year, so that 
in the fifth year the proportion ot capital repayable is 30 per cent. 

The administration costs in societies of this class are low. In some cases 
the little secretarial and book-keeping work is underloken b3^oneof the 
members in an honorary capacity. In any case if the society charges mem- 
bers % per cent, more than the cost (5 per cent.) of borrowed capital, ample 
funds are provided to cover working expenses. 

The Ennersdale (Natal) Dairy Society was the first society of this kind 
to be established. The ten members were supplied in December 1916 with 
281 cows and yearlings costing £3,000. At 31 December iyl8 the debt was 
reduced to £1,625 and the number ot the cows together with the calves 
had increased to 527. The amount realized for the milk produced by the 
cows has been sufficient not only to pay the monthly instalment, but also 
to put a siibstaiitial amount in the members' pockets. For instance, one 
member's obligation to the society was roughly £6 per month, but the 
cows were earning £17 per month. 

. It seems likely that dairy cattle co-operative sodeties ’will in a little 
time be an important factor in improving the average yield of milk per cow 
throughout the Union, which at present is only about 100 gallons a ycai. 
The establishment of a society may arise merel}’^ out of a desire to obtain 
cows, but this quicklj' gives place to a desire to own better cows and a n^ally 
good bull. This feum of co-operation also has the merit ot assisting the 
small farmer to a greater degree than any other, and the experience gained 
among the settlers at Kopjes, Orange Free State, confirms that opinion. 
At Kopjes the membership of the sodety was at first deliberately limited 
to 20. It is now proposed to increase the membersliip to 30, as other 
settlers are clamouring to bo admitted. 

Although there had recently been a great expansion in cheese-making, 
there were on ji December 1918 only three co-operative ohccse-making so¬ 
cieties with unlimiTed liability. They weic all in the Orange Free vState. 

In the Cape Province, a small number ot dairy fanners living near tlio 
town of Eistl/Oiidoii, wbohad]>revifmsly vsup])lied milk to a private vend¬ 
or, formed a co-operative society for the sale of milk in 1918 and acquired 
the business. The dairy farmers concerned expect to rtali/e threepence 
per gaUon more for their milk. 


§ 3. Advances to co-opepative societies bv the i,and bank. 

The Uand and Agricultural Bank makes advances to co-operative 
Sodeties in two forms — cash credit accounts and instalment loans. Ad¬ 
vances on cash credit accounts are to provide working capital while the 
loans repayable hy instalments are made to cover the cost of property, 
buildings and similar unproductive capital expenditure. 
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The followiiig table shows the advances granted to co-operative 
societies and the amounts outstanding (indusive of interest) on 31 De¬ 
cember 1918: 


Tabie I. — Advances granted to Co-operative Societies. 




Advances 
from Innd Bank 


|1 

Gtanted 

Ontstanding 
on 3iDec.X9i9- 
(indndhig 
intexest) 


i 

& 


Transvaal Soctdtes : 




Societies for sale of produce and supply of fanning 




requisites. 


470 ,jO(» 

342,802 

Tlireshmg machine society .. 


500 

% 

Total: Transvaal Societies .... 

10 

f 76,600 

34 *.S 85 

Orange Fne State Societies: 




Sodeties for sale of produce and supply of farming 




requisites. 

4 

174,000 

94*20.1 

Chccbc-making societies. 

3 

14,200 

7,910 

Dairy live stock sodeties .. 

8 

20,100 

17,172 

Total; Orange Free State Sodeties . . . 

15 

208,6o<' 

119,287 

Natal Sociiitesi 




Sodeties for sale of produce and supply of farming 




requisites... 

i 

5,000 

2,631 

Dairy live stock sodeties. 

6 

19,300 

13.746 

Total: Natal SocicHes. 

7 

1 

16,378 

Cape Societies 


• 


Sodeties for the sale of milk ... . . 

1 

2,500 

2,307 

Total; Union of South Afiica . . , 

39 

712,000 

499,856 


§ 4. Statistics op saies and purchase societies. 

Table II gives some statistics relating to sodeties for the sale of produce 
and purchase of farming’ requisites : 
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§ 5. The central agency por co-operative societies. 

The Central Agency for Co-operative Societies, I<td.,whichactsas brok¬ 
er for those societies affiliated to it in the sale of produce and the purchase 
of requirements, has increased its capital from £1,800 to £50,000. It is 
in a sound financial position as its accumulated reserves were £11,700 
on 30 June 1918. The I,and Bank guaranteed the due performance by the 
Agency of its obligations under a contract to supply the Rand Mines with 
190,000 bags of maize during the year ended 31 July 1918. The contract 
was duly completed. Two further guarantees were issued during the year 
1918 : (a) for £22,750 in respect of 1,300 bales of grain bop, and (b) for 
£36,000 under a contract to supply 180,000 bags of maize to the Rand 
Mines during the year ending 31 July 1919. The Bank's liability was 
limited to 4s. for each undelivered bag of maize. 

The Agency has been particularly successful in suppl3dng grain bap 
at reduced prices. It is estimated that in 1917-18 the members of co¬ 
operative societies obtained pain bags through the Agency for about 
£20,000 les.*! than they would have paid if they had purchased them from 
storekeepers. 


§ 6. Gbnerai, progress op the movement. 

We append some general remarks on the progress of the co-operative 
movement extracted from the Report of the Department of Agriculture. 
They relate, be it noted, to the year ended 31 March 1918 : 

“ Onthewholeacousiderableimprovement has been manifested during 
the year; the well-managed societies have continued to progress and 
the weaker ones are beginning to realize what their duties are and what they 
must do to succeed. Greater care is being exercised in the admission of 
new members and undesirable members are being eliminated as opportim- 
ity offers. The giving of credit which has iwoved the downfall of several 
societies, is being peatly restricted and some societies arc conducting 
their business entirely on a cash basis. It is recognized tliat credit is as 
e.s! 5 ential to farming us to any other business, but it sliould be supiilicd by 
agencies specially constituted for that purpose, such as credit societies or 
separate branches of general societies. The panting of excessive advances 
for produce sent to the societies tor sale has been discontinued and so it is 
hoped has the dis^iosition to speculate and, on the part of some societies, 
to infringe the law by trading with non-members. The management of 
the societies geuemUy is much better than it was, but the working expenses 
of the majority of them are still unduly high, ennsed mainly by the size of 
the staffs and the smallness of the tuni-over, and every effort should be made 
to redluce them; this applies particularly to societies whose operations are 
confined to simple transactions like the .sale of maize and in this connection 
the feasibility of centralizing the accounts of the societies, as suggested by 
the General Manager of the Band Bank, or of getting the books made ui> by 
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itinerant bookkuepers supplied by the Central Agency, is well worth con¬ 
sidering. ” 

The Report of the Department ol Agiienlture also notes the lack of 
interest shown by members in the working of the s(»dety, and urges the 
fomution of small sod<‘ties or ol branches of liirge ones, so as to afford to 
as mciny people as possitde the opportunity of coming into cOufeict witlr 
them. It luither recommends that endeavours should b<‘ made to educate 
and interest the members by means of printed niixttt i andollm projKigiinda. 


MISOKI/lyANI'XdlS INR)RMATR)N RliI,ATlN('« TO 0 O-Ol‘]^RATlON 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRII<:S. 


CRYIvOtJ. 


THE PROGRESS OE CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN 1918-19. — Cevlon Admimstiaticm 
Reports • Report of the Registrar of Co-operafttc Societies /cr 1918-19. Colutulx), 1919. 

During the year ended 31 Mardr xgig, the high cost of the necessities 
of life, the shortage of money, and the influenza epidemic all tended to 
retard the progress of the agricultural co-operative movement in Ceylon, 
but iu spite of these’ drawbacks steady and satisfactory progress was 
recorded. The prindples of tlie movement arc assimilated but slowly, 
so that it generally takes newly fonued sodeties two years before tliey 
begin to make sound progress. There arc now, however, some societies 
which arc working in an admirable manner. 

Eleven new sodeties were registered iu igiS-itj, of which 7 were In 
the Southern Province. No sodeties were removed from the register 
during the year, but there are still three sodeties which are not considered 
to be wortog satisfactorily; these sodeties will be wound up if progress 
is not made. The easting sodeties are thus dassified: 57 as " good ” ; 
29 as *' fair ” ; 10 as “ bad "; 3 as *' recently formed ” and 5 as " not 
working ” ; total, 103. 

The following table shows the progress in the number, membership, 
paM-up diare capital and reserve fund of the sodeties, ^viding them 
into agriculture ’’ and “ non-agricnltmal " sodeties: 
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Tabi,u L — Numief of Socieltei, Me»iberi>htp, Capiial and Rei,ene. 


Vtii 


1915-16 
1910-I7 
J <>17-18 
1016 1 > 


Number 


^ 4 | 

68 

89 

tool 


55 

71 

92 

rc.^l 


Member^ip 


4 .< 3 ^ 

5,966 

9 ,’85 
II >_(> 


61 
3 b 6 | 
28 f 


Paid-up Shaie Capital 


Reserve Pund 









g 




-3 

2 

a 

3 


1 

h4 

M 

1 

a 

uO 

u 

n 

§ 

& 


<<• 

A 

H 

< 



R~ 

~ Tv 

JKs 

t,o68 

20,1 59 

175 

20,235 

i,l6i 

6,027 

<^2,707 

2S6 

12,991 

3 222 

Q 551 

46,181 

-,367 

48,549 

6 152 

rr,3io 

64,117 

4 f 1< 

(8 T27 

li \z 


Ks 


2^ 

-22 

4001 


Rs 

1,465 

3,2 r> 

6675 

ii, 13 


The a§t<tegate btilauce sheets ol the bocicties in i<)r7-ih diul iqi 8 -j.g 
aie bhown in the following table 


Tabi^ II. — AggregaU Balance Sheet 


Assets 

19x7 x8 

19x8 X9 

kuLbillhca 

Z917 x8 


Rb 

Rs 


Rs. 

Cash 111 hand . * . 

«■ (89 

7,9 6 

1,0 m fiom Oi»v<.niniciit 


Cash in batik 

6, 55 

11,692 

111(1 olhci*- M . . • 

7,1176 

3 C^oaus due by membas. 

5^,209 

7 * ,938 

X)<p() ils fiuni immbcts 

2954 

JR.cb(m limd in bank* 

1,9 H 

2 , 05 <J 

Sli uc C ipitn.!. 

4 \ 5 I 9 

Vdut ot stock m hm<l. 

Othci items 

836 

1255 

5,111 

2 , 015 

Xiitticsi md bonus (lu< 
by souclicb • . . 

Rcscivc iund . • • • . 

Olhd itciub. 1 

392 

6,675 

382 

Total 

66,029 

x< 1,256 

Xoltl . . . 

66,029 


_— 


_ _— - — _ 



X9X8-Z9 

Hb 

Tl,8ir 
4 77 ^ 
68, 62 

I, (61 
8x0 

lol 


For the impose oi simplification, tentb^have been ^omitted ui Ihis 
and the previous table, this produces some slight apparent discrepancies 
in the totals 

The following table shows the increase in the loans. 
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TabIvE Tir. Loans. 



IfOaus given 

I,cuitt 8 lecovered 

iyoans out standing 

Ycai 



- 





No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

Na 

Amount 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1916-17 . 

956 

28,381 

501 

15,222 

680 

27,818 

1917-1S . 

1,127 


761 

31,305 

l.jiC 

50,209 

I9X8-X9. 

— 

71.t>o5 

— 

50.035 


7<»,6<>5 


The Report does not state the number of loans given, recovered or 
outstanding in 1918-19. The amounts sufliciently indicate, however, 
the increased volume of work done by the societies. Rates of interest on 
loans vary from 6 to 12 per cent. 

The repayment of loans has improved, but l^al action has had to be 
taken against some defaulters. The influenza epidemic made it necessary 
to extend the period of several loans. The purposes for which loans 
were issued during the year were: purchase and lease of land; purchase 
of seed, cattle, carts and manure; maintenance of labour in agricultural 
work; carpentry and furniture manufacture; gold, silver and iron work; 
sewing and dressmaking; trading in provisions; wood sawing; and the 
redemption of old debts. 

The paid-up share capital continues to be the principal source of the 
money used for making loans to members, but deposits have substantially 
increased. The rates of interest on deposits range from 2 to 5 per cent. 
Another source of working capital is the loans granted by the J^oan 
and Development Commissioners. Nine such loans were granted to 
societies during the year. These amounted to Rs. 5,550. A total of Rs. 261 
was refunded to Government during the year as instalments of loans and 
interest thereon. Up to 31 March 1919 sixteen societies had received 
Government loans to a total amount of Rs. 9,935, of whicli Rs. 749 had 
been repaid. Doans to societies are made at 5 j^er cent, interest and re¬ 
payment of instalments and payment of interest begin two years after 
the date of the receipt of loans. 

The total profits earned by all the societies during the year was Rs. 7,297 
and the working expenses amounted to Rs. 1,179, leaving a nett profit 
of Rs. 6,117. Seven societies have dedared bonuses to members on their 
shares and Rs. 1,180 were set apart for this purpose. 

The supply of agricultural requisites by the societies continues 
to develop. The main item is manure for paddy and vegetable crops. 
The following table shows the progress made: 
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TabItE IV. — Manures fnrcliased. 


jear 

Quantity 

Cost 


Tons. wt. 

Ss. 

1915-16. 

81 12 

6,844 

1916-17. 

99 13 

7,528 

*917-18. 

160 2 

13.591 

J918-19. 

233 6 

25,600 


These manures were obtained from the Colombo Commercial Company 
on a credit of eight mbnths and a discount of 5 per cent. An increase of 
Rs. 30 per ton in bone manure for paddy at the end of 1918 had a tendenqsr 
to retard bu^ess in manures somewhat, but the high prices for paddy 
stimulated their use. All orders for manures continue to be made through, 
and with the sanction of, the Rt^trar. 

In five districts agricultural shows were hdd under the ounces of 
co-operative societies, h'our societies hdd garden competitions; the prize 
money was voted by the Ceylon Agricultural Sodety and was credited 
in the pass books of the winners as subscribed share mon^r. 

SPAIN. 

I. THE REORG VNIZATION OP THE CH,VMBER8 OF AGRICTOTITBE. — Gaeela de 

Madrid, N't). Iilulrid, o September 1919. 

The chambers of ugrioulture in were originally orgamzed 

by Royal Decree in 1890 with Ihe object of giving to agrictilturists the 
means of proiiiothig Jind defending their interests which the indus- 
Irial and conmierdai clasvses already possessed. They have not, however, 
been as useful as it was hoped they would be, mainly because the real 
cultivators of the soil remained aloof from them and because th^ did not 
possess the means necessary for the effective encouragement of agriculture 
and stock-breeding. It has, accordingly, been decided to reorganize 
them and a Royal Decree was issued for this purpose on September and. 

It is provided in this decree that there shall be official chambers of 
agriculture in each province which shall be attached to the Ministry of 
“ Foniento and shall be consultative bodies of the administration. As 
such, they must be given an opportunity of expressing their views on bills 
and proposals for agricultural reform, arrang'nneuts relating to food sup- 
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plies, refonus of taxation, of valuation, of customs regulations and of 
social laws in general. 

Besides being autliorized to submit resolutions and to propose reforms 
to tlic legislature, the chambers will have a large field of activity in the 
organization of agricultural shows, the purcliase of requisites and sale 
of produce; the reclamation of uncultivated land; the promotion of agti- 
cultuial education and diffusion of agricultural information: arbitration 
in questions submitted to them by the interested parties; criminal pro¬ 
ceedings against persons w^ho adulterate agricultural products ; the form¬ 
ation of savings banks, insurance societies, labour exchanges, etc. 

The chambers will consist of not less than 15 nor more than 30 mem¬ 
bers, the number being fixed for each chamber by the Ministry of '' Fo- 
mento. ” The members will be elected from amongst and by vote of the 
farmers who pay taxes of not less than 25 pesetas per annum in respect 
of rural property or live-stock. All such persons who are of age will be 
entitled to vote, but only those over twenty-five years of age will be elig¬ 
ible for election. Members will be elected for four years and one half will 
retire every second year. 

To the elected members will be added as ex officio members, the chief 
engineer of the Service of I^and Valuation (in the jncvinces in which that 
service exists), the chief vi^iieer of the Forestry Service, the j)rovincial 
veterinary inspector, and the presidents of the federations of agricul¬ 
tural syndicates where sudi organizations exist. 

The anembers who compose the chamber may be divided into two 
groups, to deal respectivdy with matters rdating to tillage and stock- 
breeding, bnt all proposals made by either group must be submitted for 
confirmation to a full meeting of the chamber. 

Besides the members who ofiScially compose them, the chambers may 
nominate a certain number of additional members who may take i)ar1 
in the discussions and may vote on whatever questions the chambers 
may think fit to allow them to vote upon. The persons who are eligible, 
for nomination as additional members are farmers or stock owners of 
ten > curs' standing, peisons who have been engagcxl for leu years in some 
industry connected with agriculture or stock-breeding, agricultural or 
foiestr> engineers, agiicultural experts, assibtanis in the h'orcstry Service, 
professors of agriculture, stock-breeding or aUied iudubtrics in official 
teaching institutions, provincial veterinary inspectors, etc. The total 
number of additional members must not exceed one third of the number 
of ordinary members. 

The chambers of agriculture will themsdves dedde what contributions 
towards their expenses shall be paid by the persons composing the elec¬ 
toral body, membership of w’hich is compulsory for all persons having the 
qualifications laid down for dectors. The chambers of agriculture may 
also acquire any kind of property by l^acy, donation, subsidy, etc. They 
must submit annual estimates of general expenses to the Minister of 
“ Fomento ” as well as special estimates for each work they undertake or 
service they administer, and must furnish an annual report of their work. 
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All the cbambeis of agricaltore at preseitt esistitigia chief towns 
of pfovinces must be reorganized in accordance with the provisions of the 
new decree, but those which have been formed in other places will con¬ 
tinue, to be regulated by the Royal Decree of 14 November 1890. 

* 

i, THE EURAI, BANKS’ 3 ;OANS ON DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES. — GacOa de Madrid, 
No. 245, 2 S^tember 1919 

The royal decree of 22 September 1917 as to agricultural syndicates, 
rural banks and institutions allowed these bodies to make use of deposit 
certificates for transactions of the kind made permissible for the general 
warehouses. But for fear this authorization should give rise to abuses 
and inconvenience. Article 21 provided that the institutions which acted 
as depositories might not authorize loans granted on the security of depos¬ 
ited goods. This prohibition might however in some cases not only militate 
against but even entirely cancel the advantage the legislature proposed to 
grant to farmers b^*' this decree, that namely of rendering their policies insur¬ 
ing deposited goods negotiable. 

l^'or this reason and also in consideration of the fact that, the form of 
Spanish syndicates being uhat it is, the danger of abuses was not grave, the 
royal decree of 30 August 1919 provided lliat the la*-! paiagraph of the afore¬ 
said Article 21 vshould read as follows: 

'' Rural banks and unlimited liability credit institutions, constituted as 
sections of agricultural syndicates and registered as by the law of 28 January 
1906, may obtain loans on goods deposited in general deposit warehouses 
formed by their own agricultural syndicates, as by a right granted by the 
present deciee. Rural bunks having collective and unlimited liability arc 
similarly empowered, if they Inive conformed with the law as to syndicates 
and icgistcred as syndicates, so that they can aviul themselves of the right 
granted by Article 15 of the aforesaid decree of 22 Septeiubei i()i7 


3* Tim FARMERS* ASSOCIATION OF SPAIN IlS 1918-19. — Mcmofiadelostrtaofosrecai^ 
xados por la Aiociacidn dc A^ricultores de, EspaHa durante su eferciHo econdmico^ 
social del de Mayo de 19x8 a^^o de Abril de 19x9, iu the BoleHn de la Asoctaetdn de los 

Agricultores de EspaHa, No. i20«Madxia,May X9X9. 

The annual general meeting of the Farmers' Association of Spain (Aso- 
ciacidn dc AgricuUorcs de Esfufia) was held on 13 May 1919. A Report was 
presented by the council on the work of the Association in the yeai ending 
30 April 1919, in which it was stated tliat the Agiicultural Congress 
orgsinized by the Association in co-oi)C‘mtion with the Stockowners' 
Association and the National Catholic Agricultural Federation was held 
on 15 May 1918 and passed a series of recommendations, some of which 
had sine<* been carried into effect .by the ptiblic authorities. 
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The i*econcl Motor Cultivation Congress (Asamblea dc MotomlHvo) 
organized by the Association was a’so he‘d in May 1918, but the recom¬ 
mendations made to the Government with a view to the encouragement of 
motor cultivation were not carried out. 

The Association made many protests against the orders issued first 
by the Food Commission {Comisaria dc Ahasleoimientos) and afterwards by 
the Ministry of Food (Minisieriodc Abastecimientos), urging that they were 
prejudicial to the interests of the agricultural producer and notably to those 
of the cereal-grower. These protests were not, however, very effective and 
their ill success is attributed by the Report largely to tbe want of support 
on the part of those whose interests the Association was endeavouring 
to defend. 

It was decided to convoke a National Agricultural Congress [Asamblea 
Agricola Nacional) and to submit some resolutions to it, but owing to the 
influenza epidemic it had to be postponed. 

The Associatiou prepared a memorandum on the Bill ]')resented to the 
Cortes for the establishment of a National Agricultural Institute and sub¬ 
mitted it to the Committee of the Senate. 

The association addressed itself to the public autliorities urging the 
free distillation of wines as a means oi overcoming the crisis in viticultuie ; 
asking lor facilities for obtaining spirit, etc., for agricultural motors; 
urging that a motor cultivation competition should be held, and asking 
for an effective campaign against locusts. 

In November 1918 a manifesto was addressed to tlie Cortes setting 
forth the views of the Association on the new taxes which were then an¬ 
nounced. 

The bills relating to increment of value and the taxation of real pro¬ 
perty were carefully studied by the Council but owing to the the politi¬ 
cal changes which took place and to the prorogation of Parliament, it 
was not possible to present any statement. 

The numbei ol matters to which the Council gave its attention was such 
as to compel it to meet weekly instead of monthly. It had under consider¬ 
ation proposals for changing the organization of the Association by ennt- 
ing various sections, whereby its work might be specialized and intensi¬ 
fied. It was also proposed to enlarge the Council and to give direct rt^m'sen- 
tation upon it to the affiliated agricultural associations. 

In December 1918 a note was submitted to the Government urging 
that due attention should be given to the vine-growing interests in making 
the Commercial Convention with the United States. 

One of the most successful steps taken by the Association was in urg¬ 
ing the Ministry of “ Fomento " to organize the insurance of crops against 
fire. It was as a result ot this step, that a Royal Decree was published 
authorizing the Marine Insurance Gimmittee [ComitS de Seguras MarUi- 
mos) to undertake on behalf of the State the insurance of crops (i). 

With a view to giving greater security to persons and property in 


(i) See our issue of June-July 1918, pac;e 381. 
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the country, regulations were drawn up for the establishment of a 
National Police Force {SomatSn tiacional) and submitted to the President 
of the Council of Ministers and to the Minister of War, 

The total receipts of the Association in 1918-19 were 41,714 pesetas and 
the total exjjenses 41,588 pesetas. 


4. XHB GI 5 NERAI, STOCKOWNERS’ ASSOCtATlON (I,A ASOCIACION GENERAI, 

DB GANADEROS ).—La Inditstria Pecuartct, Nos. 617, 618, 619, Madrid, i, 10, 20 

Marcli 1919. 

The General Stockowners’ Association is an old estalblishedand import¬ 
ant body which represents the live-stock interests of the whole of Spain. 
Individual members pay a subscription varying according to the number of 
head of stock which they possess, the minimum being 10 pesetas a year. 
Societies, S3mdicates, etc., which are members pay subscriptions varying 
according to the number of head of stock which their members possess in 
the aggregate; the minimum is 25 pesetas a year. 

The Association is administered by a Permanent Committee of 30 mem¬ 
bers. This Committee has appointed seven sub-committees which deal re¬ 
spectively witli (i) Special questioiis submitted lor study; (3) Mountain 
pastures; (3) Shows, comi)etitions and the encouragement of stock-breed¬ 
ing ; (4) Credit for stock-breeding and promotion of organization; (5) Co¬ 
operative imrchase and sale; (6) Subsidiary industries and live-stock 
hygiene; (7) Regulation of prices, commercial relations and economic 
questions. 

There are also four sections to study methods ol encouraging (i) the 
breeding of horses, (2) the breeding of cattle and pigs, (3) the breeding of 
sheep and goats and (4) rural iudustries and industries subsidiary to stock- 
breeding. 

The Association employe a number of t'xperts whoso services are placed 
gKituitr>usly at the dis])osal of tlie members. 

Provincial associations or committees have been established inmost of 
the provinces and h^cal coiumittecs in more Ibin 4,000 districts. 

While taking account of the different conditions which prevail in 
different parts of Spain, the Association lias taken general action to 
defend stockbreeding interests, urging upon the Government that due 
consideration should be given to those interests in the framing of com¬ 
mercial treaties and agreements and protesting against ill considered 
action on the part of the public authorities which might be harmful to 
them. 

The Association has done much to improve the five stock shows in 
Spain and has spent many thousands of pesetas in giving subventions to 
such shows. 

Much has also been done to encourage the dairy industry, chiefly by 
giving practical instruction, but also by making analyses of milk, cheese 
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and butter, by organizing shows of dairy cattle, by formhig co-operative 
societies, syndicates, etc. 

Ill order to comliat disease amongst live stock, the Association sup])lies 
veterinary ad vice, makes bacteriological analyses, obtains for itsnienibers 
the various kinds of serum or vaccine required for inoculation against 
anthrax, swine fever and other diseases, and makes constant representa¬ 
tions to the Government in regard to the carrying out of the Law on 
Live-stock Diseases. 

The Association also encourages in a variety of ways the cultivation of 
forage-plants, and purchases large quantities of feeding stuffs for its 
members. It has also undertaken the sale of live stock and of wool and 
other animal products. 

A Credit Bank was recently formed by the Association and niakCvS loans 
to individual members varying from 500 to 3,000 pesetas and to society 
members varying from 3,000 to 10,000 pesetas. The period for which 
loans are granted is the year and the interest diarged in 4 per cent. 
Individual borrowers either give personal security or pledge stock, 
wool, etc., while societies obtain loans on the collective guarantee of the 
members. 

Other directions in which the Association is active are in giving legal 
advice to its membetb and in assisting in the construction of roads. 


SWITZERLAND. 

PREMIUMS AND SUBSIDIES GRANTED TO STOCK-BREEDINO AND AGRICUI,- 
TURAE ASSOCIATIONS BY THE SWISS FEDERATION. — Rapport dn Corisetl 
fCdiral a VAsse^nhUe fH&raUt cn njiS: Departcmenl de Veionomie pitbli^au, hetiiUe 
tkfole Suisse, Vol. n, No. ao. Bonic, 21 Mav kjtq. 

A. Stock-breedini> Syndkates. The IfwIcRitiou enc(>u1^lge^ 

the enterjjriise of hlock-brmliiig uhwxaationh by t>rciuiitni.s which are 
granted in the year jm'viuiih t(i iluil in Which they arc iraicl. The gniiit 
mast therclore Ik* dihtmguislicd from the actual payment wliich usually 
lakes iJiux* a year later. 

In I9r7, 44 premiums, amounting to 5 ,i 08 . 8 i) francs, were gniuted 
to pig-breeding associations; and in 1918 tlie stun of 4,941.80 francs could 
be paid on these iiremiunus. In 1916 the premiums granted amomited to 
5,183.20 francs, and the payments made in 1917 amounted to 4,724.21) 
francs. Toi cantons benefited by these federal premiums. The associa¬ 
tions for breeding goats of pure race obtained 191 premiums amounting 
to 16,178.75 francs in 1917, and the premiums paid in 1918 numbred 158 
and amounted to 13,679.15 francs. In 1916 the premiums granted num¬ 
bered 196 and amounted to 15,728.62 francs, and 153 ptemittni,s aniouut- 
ing to 12,935.97 fjt^cs were paid in 1917. Twelve cantons benefited 
by these premiums. 

The following figures regard the premiums granted in 1918 ard there¬ 
fore falling due in 1919; 
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Kind oI animal Mo. of aswdatfous wfani^ prmims Amount of ptemtams 


Pigs. 49 1.535 5.983 francs 

Goats. 211 8,137 16,894 * 

Sheep .... 15 7,111 1,428 » 


Fourteen cantons benefited by these premiums. 

The Federation also makes grants towards the e^enses of installa¬ 
tion to newly founded associations which are concerned with stodc breed 
ing, and these grants are called “ foundation subsidies ". 

Eighteen cattle-breeding associations obtained federal grants, amount¬ 
ing to 4,850 francs, for their expenses of installation in 1918. These 
associations were distributed among nine cantons. 

In the same year elevou grants, amonting to some thonsand francs, 
were made to associations of breeders of small live stock. Nine cantons 
benefited by these grants. 

B. Agricultural Societies and Associations. — The principal agricul¬ 
tural assodations in the country are said to have reedved in 1918 the 
total federal grants made them. 

Tlie associations in question were the following: 

Amount oL {t'deial 
ginut 

(1) Swiss Society of Agriculture.24,000 traircs 

(2) Federation of Agrlcultuml Societies of 


Romanic Switzerland.13.500 » 

(3) Agricultural Society of the Canton of 

'JV-hsin. 3,500 » 

(|) vSttiss Sodety of Alpestrian Economy. 6,500 » 

(5) vSwIk. Society of Hoiticuliun* .... 7.500 » . 


Tk‘ Sn iss Pcusatils’Union remvecl a federal grairt of 40,000 francs, 
namely 35,000 trancs for the Swis,s Peasants’ Secretariat and 15,000 francs 
for the enquiry into the yield of Swiss farms. The balance-sheet for 1918 
also provided for a credit of 10,000 francs for makbg grants to seed selectors’ 
societies, of wMch dght arose in as many Swiss cantons. These asso¬ 
ciations look part in supplying seed in 1918 and immediately, even in 
their first year of activity, rendered agnal services, espedaUy to grain 
growing. Foundation subridies, varying in amount from 500 to 800 francs 
according to the size and activity of the sodety, were granted to these 
sodeties and reached the total sum of 4,800 francs. 







Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SPAIN. 

NATIONAI, MUTUAI, INSURANCE OF THE PRODUCTS 
OF AGRICULTURE AND STOCKFARMING. 


OSnCIAli SOnSCB: 

RbAI. SECRBIO CSEAinX) TINA, INSXnOCl6N DlSNOlimADA (MCKHAtlDAD NACIONAI. lOSh 
SBaTmO-AQRO-FECCTAKID >. 


§ I. Causes oe the eoundation oe this mstmANCE. 

The Minis ter of Fomi^o, by a royal decree of 9 September 1919, 
founded the Mutualidad Nacioncd dd Se^itro Agro-Pecuario, the institution 
of whidi the name constitutes our title and which meets n need apparent 
to all who bdong to the world of Spanish agriculture. The institution in 
question insures against the risks of agriculture and stodkbroedi% and is 
endowed with economic and technical resources which gixaranteo its cifi- 
cadty. In obedience to the practical dictates of uiodciu inhuranccs it will 
not conhne itseU to purely administrative management. Thus wliile it 
win classify and select risks, calculate taiiffs, recover prcinituns, and pay 
benefits falling due when losses occur, it also aspiu's to fullllling other 
functions of a social and scientific character which aie t«)d.>y quite iudis- 
pensable to an institution of its kind. 

It will have to take tecl1nic.1l conditions into .iccoimt, ami will Iwve t«> 
give a quite spedal care to two departmens of its work — ptopaganxla aud 
research. With this object it will publish popular advertising leaflets, 
pamphlets, posters, graphs and bulletins; it wUl organize lessons, courses 
and lectures; and with a less popular intent it will analyse the data sup¬ 
plied by experience with a view to sdecting risks, determining thdr topo¬ 
graphical distribution and their causes, and repairing the losses which ac¬ 
company them. 

Alihough the Mtdualidad is to cover all the risks to whi Ji agricultural 
wealth is e^iosed, that is both the risks of agriculture properly so called 
aud those of stock breeding, the decree states that with a view to reaching 
a greater efficiency of organization and development this institution should 
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assign an order of preference to the various kinds of rural insurance and begin 
with that against hail. This preference is justified on the ground that hail, 
which ailords the true type of insurable risk, causes enormous loss in Spain, 
and that the resources with which the Treasury aids insurance against 
these risks, as circunistanoes require, have consequently largely increased. 
The ne<^sity of orgaruzing this insurance so that there should be indemnifi¬ 
cation for losses was most urgent. Private initiative in Spain went beyond 
State action in this matter and organized mutual insurance, tnalriTig a 
satisfactory experiment of it which proved that the method adopted was 
good and that an advance on it was possible and would be useful. 

In this ^nnection the Asociacidn, dc Agricidfores de Espdna deserves 
special mention for it established a department for insurance against hail, 
as did also the Confederacidn Nacional c&iolico-agrcLria, which basin some 
of its federations sections in which variotLS kinds of agricultural insurance 
are practised in praiseworthy conditions, and La Edetana and other mutual 
societies which cover the risks of their members' crops. 

^ Ihe Spanish public authorities propose to co-operate with these insti¬ 
tutions in this branch of their work. They will be called upon to form part 
of the new organization by means of which it is intended to extend the en- 
teiprise they have begun and render it more effective. The national insti¬ 
tution will also utilize as its own delegations and agencies the district, 
provincial and local organizations of private mutual societies which enter 
into a contract with it in order that they may participate in the insurance. 
It wilt thus co-ordinate under a single management the efforts of all, with 
a view to rendering them more productive. 

^ The organization we are examining is nothing more than a system by 
which the transition can be made to the compulsory insurance which the 
government has already begun to study. Its principal object is to regulate 
effectively the State's large contribution to the repair of losses, a contribu¬ 
tion which it less burdensome than it might be 4 o the public Treasury is 
also insufficient, being spread over a considerable number of losses. This 
State assistance is sporadic and irregular and is exposed to all the incon¬ 
venience attendant on clumsy distribution. It was therefore a matter of 
urgency to utilize more scientifically botli the resources supplied by the pub¬ 
lic Treasury and the existing directive, co-ordinating and stimulative 
forces, and hence arose the necessity for inteiosifyingthe insurance by means 
of this transitional system which is a step towards compulsory insurance. 

The general lines of the scheme, which are to be developed in the sub¬ 
sequent rules, arc such that they give to the Mitiualidai Nacional del Se- 
gttro Af^ro'-Pecnario all the guarantees, whether of technique or of material 
resources, which can render it worthy of the country’s trust. 

Finally, as regards State intervention, this is confined to supreme 
inspection and continual supervision, and to the State’s contribution, in 
the measure necessary in the case of institutions of this kind, of the initial 
capital which is repayable. 

Having briefly described the aims of the royal decree in question and 
ts causes, we will now examine ils chief provisions. 
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§ 2. Aims and oroanizai:ion of ojhb insuranoi^. 

This decree founds an institution to be called the Midtitalidad Nat ioiial 
ddl Seguro Agro-Pecuario and to have the following aims : 

(i) to spread the doctrine of thrift and develop its practice where all 
foniis of agriculture and stockfarniing arc concerned ; (2) I0 organize and 
administer mutual insurance against the various risks to which agricultuial 
wealth amy be exposed ; (3) to draw up the statistics o£ this ijisuiance and 
accomplish the neoessaiy investigations, with a view both I0 lossaiing 
risks and applying the insurance better. 

The MitfuaUdud Nacimal del Segura Agro-Ptcttario will Lh* .ur auton¬ 
omous institution having its own legal peisonality, luhiiinistration and 
fluids, distinct from all powers and resources derived from the fc^tatc 
As such it will be able to acquire, hold and alienate proptM ly, contract 
loans and take all convenient legal action within the sphere defined by 
its rules. 

It will bo especially charged to .icquainl fanneis with the advantages 
of the insmance, tixid for tliis object and with d vie-w to |)i()j)ag.iii(la it will 
publish tracts, pamphlets, aclvertiang leaflets, posters, gtaplis aji<l bulletins, 
organize popular lectures and lessons, com])Ctitions, discussions, I'ongiesses 
and meetings, and employ all other methods of prop«)gancla which it 
deems useful. 

Masters charged with the instruction of adults will be recouimendcd to 
include thrift as touching agriculture and stocfcbreeding in the subjects 
they teach. 

The Mutnalidad Naoioiial will devote particular care to drawing up 
statistics as to the insurance of agricultural produce aud live stock. Where 
insurance^ against hail is concerned, tlie statistics as to storms drawn up 
with a scientific object ty the Spanish meteorological department will be 
taken as basis, and to this end tlic Mulmlidad Naewndf will get into touch 
witli the central office of this department in order to oblMi the data of 
interest to itself as to the practical results attained. 

The collection of statistics as to losses and their exU^nt and intensity 
will be organized so tliat the fullest guarantees of accuracy and i udcpexidence 
are afforded. The collection of these statistics will be, iu wich province, 
the duty of the State agricultural department, which will by i^reference em¬ 
ploy State officials as agents. 

The comparison and study of these two sets of statistics will be aniong 
the duties of the Mukicdidad and will supply a biisis for Ihc viduation neces¬ 
sary to the estimation of losses and the progresrive modification of tariffs. 

The Mutualidiid Nacional will begin its activity by organizing mutual 
insurance against hail in a direct form applicable to all crops and all districts 
of the country, and in a form which admits the participation of institutions 
allowed to co-operate with itself. 

Afterwards the Muiucd'idad will extend its activity to the other bran¬ 
ches of insurance within its competence, in accordance with the rdevant 
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prescriptions of the rules, provided always it obtains the consent of its 
council (Conscjo del Paironato), and provided these insurances square, as 
regards their working, with the tecMcal system established by the Mnluor 
lidad. 

The mutual societies accepted by the M^tualidad will co-operate 
w^th it. They will cede to it aU or part of their risks. The terms of such 
ccfcsion will be regulated, in accordance with the exigencies of each case, 
by common agreement and by contract betweeti the Mutmhd^d Na- 
cioml and the mutual society in question. 

The following property constitutes the capital and lescue of the 
Muiualidad . 

(i) a foundation capital ot 500,000 pesetas, which wall be paid by 
the State ajid will be repayable out of the icseive funds to be constituted 
by the Mntmlidad in the form wliich will in due time be dotermined; 

{2) The amount of premiums, subscriptions^ and shaics of vari¬ 
ous kinds; 

(3) The pioduct of the sale of publications , 

(4) IDonations and legacies which the Muimlidad may loceivc in 
its official or private cMpacity ; 

(5) iCvety other legitimate receipt, allowed and ^appio\cd b> the 
committee; 

(6) Intelest 01 ie\ enue on the society’s funds. 

The Mnlualidad Nacional will ha\e its offio^s in TVLulrid. It will 01- 
ganize district, piovincial or local delegations and agencies in the form de¬ 
termined by the rules. 

It will be generally represented and directed by a comicil which will 
have the following duties: annually to determine the kinds of insurance to 
be afforded ; to classify risks and fix the required tariffs, together with cor- 
icsponding policies and coitracts; to lake part in approving the contracts 
into which the MutmlidadNacimal enters with other insuring institutions; 
to inspect the book-keeping and management of co-operating mutual so¬ 
cieties when tliis scem'^ necessary ; 1o consent to the employment of the so- 
ciely'fe capital and reseiwes ; to establish the list of its employees , to dispose 
of its asvscts and liabilities; to draw up its annual budgets ; f o cxtiniinc and 
apptove its balance-sheets ; to propose to the govcmmenl the refoims touch¬ 
ing agriculture and stockbreeding which the system of thrill implies; and 
to fulfil the other functions determined by its rules and regulations. 

The cotu'cil will consist of nine members having a right to a seat, five 
exports, and a varying number of representatives of insuring institutions 
connected with the Muiualidad Nacimtal. 

The members having a right to belong to the council will consist of 
one representative of each of the following institutions: 

(a) General Direction of Agriculture, Mines and I^oresls; (6) Nation¬ 
al Institute of Tlirift {Instiiuto Nacional de Previsidn ); (c) General Com¬ 
missariat of Insurance {ComisaHa general de Seguros ); {dj Institute of So¬ 
cial Reforms {hiitulo do Peformes sociahs ); {c) Institute of Geography and 
Statistics [IfiBtituio Geostdfm y Estadistico ); (/) Ofiicial Insurance Commit- 
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tee (Comiti Oficial do Seguras) \ {g) Spanish Farmers' Association {Asocia- 
cion de Agricultores de EspaHa) ; (h) General Stockowners' Association (- 450 - 
ciacidn general de Gar^adero^ ; (i) that institution rcj^resenting groups of 
federations of agricultural associations which has enrolled the largest num¬ 
ber of them. 

Every mutiral society having a membership of at least 1200 may nom¬ 
inate one member of the council. A mutual sodcty having a member¬ 
ship of less than 1,000 may group itsdf with one or more other such societies 
in order to nominate their representatives. 

The representatives of the mutual societies will be elected every year, 
peisons already holding such office being eligible foi re election. The 
five experts on the council will be chosen from persons of known competence 
in the business of mutual societies and will, with the chaiiniaix, form the 
executive committee of the Muiiialidad which will be responsible for ad¬ 
ministering its affairs within the terms of the rules. One member of the 
executive committee, proposed by the committee and nominated by the 
council, will be acting manager of the Mutmlidad and its administrative 
chief, and will discharge such technical and office duties as the State 
determines. 

The president of the Mutualidad will be a chairman who will also 
hold this office on the council and the executive committee and who will 
be nominated by the govemmeut. The Mutualidad will have a general 
secretary who will be such also of the council and the committee- He 
will be nominated in the first instance by the government from the expert 
members of the council, afterwards by the council. 

The management of the Mutualidad will draw up its balance-sheet in 
February of every year and its accounts will be closed, in readiness for sub¬ 
mission to the coundl, on the 31st of December of the preceding year. 

A special group of coxuicil-members nominated by the chairman, 
who must indude the representatives of the insuring institutions, will 
examine the balance-sheets and books and report on them to the council 
at its ordinary meeting in March. 

In October of every year the committee will draw up a btidgel for the 
following year, and this will be examined and approved at the coimcil's 
ordinary meeting in November. 

The Mutualidad Nadonal will maintain rdatious with mutual societies 
existing at the time of its foundation and those subsequently logistered. 
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ITALY. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST BlSAULEMvNT 
.\NU OLD AGE. 


SOURCES: 

Provvjcdimenti pjdr l’assicurazione contro hA. invamditA. c la vniicmM\{Piovisions 
for Ins lit ancc against Disablem nl and Old Igt). Bill introauccd 1 >y tlic Minis tci oi Industry, 
Tiadc and I^abour (CiuftcUi) to llm Chamber ri Deputies at the scsbiou ol 28 Novem¬ 
ber 1918. Acts ol Pailiament, No. 1066. 

DECRLXO-UCGOE LUOGOXENClSrZlALE 31 APRlLEiyiO, NO 603, CONCDRNENTD L*AbSICURAZIONB 
OBBLIGATORIA CONIRO L V INVALTDITA E LA VECCHIAIA PER LE PERbONL El AMBO 1 SL&SI 
CnK PRE&XANO L’OPERA LORO ALLE EII*ENDEITZL DI \LXRI (LloUU miwy dtCl cC-laW SI Apitl 
19x9, No. 603, as to the compnlsoiy insmancc against disabUnunt and old age of persons 
of both svxes wotking %n, dupi.mkncc on oihus). lu Gaszdla Ujjiciak dot Regno d'ltaliai 
Borne, No, 104,1 May 1919. 

iNSOLERA (Piof. F.): X<’assicurazionc obbliqatoiia eoiitio la invalidilA c la veccliiaia degli 
operai. TTua previsioiie dcU’oneie linauzuuio {Coinpalsoiy Insnianic agahist the Dis- 
ahleineni ami Old Agc of Workmen A Foiecast ol the Financial Buidcn) Annali di I C;c- 
d%to e dUla Ptcvidcnza. Scr. II. Vol. iHhis. Mmibtry of ludnsliy, Tiadc and JUaboui. 

Ceccliiui, Rome, 191 ^ 

Baoni (Piof T,). Tv’assicuiasioue obbliuatoiia eontio Pinvaliclitac la \cccliiaia {Combulsoty 
Insmanti against Disdbh meat and Old /1?<). 3\liuislry (1 ludustiy, Tiade and I^abom. 
IHiblicaiioii ol the »Soaal Tliiifl Dt*iiditnu*ut, No. 1. Tipogralin della Camera dci Dci>u- 
lati. Borne, 1919. 


In response to an old desire of the* working class, compulsory insutaiicv 
against disablement and old age was introduced into Italy by the decrec*- 
law of 21 Aiiril 1919, No. 603. This imporlanl measure, which is based 
ou an analogous bill introduced into the Chamber oi Deputies at the sess¬ 
ion of 28 November 1918 by the then Minister of Industry, Trade aiidLu- 
bour (Ciuflelli) and promoted by him, concerns not only the workmen and 
small employees of industry and trade but also agricultural labourers, 
melaycrs and small rent-paying tenants, and for tliis reason we purpose 
to notice its principal points. It follows at a short distance another decree- 
law wliich is not less interesting socially, that namely of 23 August T917, 
No. 1450, by which com )ulsory insurance against the accidents of agricul- 
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tural labour, which came into force on the ist of last May and with which 
we dealt in our issue for last March, was iustiluted. 


§ I. Voi^UNl'ARY INSURANCK . 

Before beginning* an examination of the decree ou imsurauce against 
disablement and old age - a decree hafoniied by the principles, now gen¬ 
erally received, that insurance should be compulsory and that the con¬ 
tributors to it should be three, namely the workmen, the employer and the 
State — we think it well to glance at the results obtained in Italy fiom 
1909 to 1916 under the system of State-subsidized voluntary insurance. 
The agency of this insurance was the Cassa Naziondle di Preoidmiza (Na¬ 
tional Institution of Thrift) winch was founded as an aulonoinous ente 
morale (corporation with non-commercial aims) by the law of 17 July 1898, 

350, and which is now governed by Ihe consolidated text of 30 May 
1907, No. 376. Tins institution accepts for insurance Italian subjects of 
both sexes who do work which is mainly manual or who work by the piece 
or the day, including married women who do domestic work iu a work¬ 
man's house, and small artizans and small farmers who are not taxed 
at more than 30 liras. The State encourages workmen to insure with and 
make payments to this iastitution by itself making complementary pay¬ 
ments to the account of all who pay at least 6 liras a year. The law 
does not determine the measure of these complementary payments, but 
allows the managing committee of the Cassa Nazionah to fix it year by 
year in proportion to the funds available. Hitherto the State has al¬ 
ways paid 10 liras for every 6 liras paid by a workman, that is to say has 
increased by 166 per cent, the minimum contribution of a workman. 

The right to a pension is generally recognized to reside in a man who 
has leached the ag<^ of 60, and in a woman, or a mfin following one of cert¬ 
ain trades, who has reached the age of 53. It is however conditional on 
the insured person having for 35 years enrolled himstlf with the Casaa 
Nazionalc as being insured, or for 10 years if his i)iivinents have amounted 
to a certain minimum. 

The right to payments for permanent and total divSablemont is irres¬ 
pective of age, but resides only in persons who have beem enrolled as insured 
for at least five years. By permanent and total disablement tliat condition 
is meant in which a workman's normal earning capacity is reduced by at 
least one third. In such cases the Cassa Nazionale draws on its own 
funds in order that the pension payable may never be less than 120 liras. 

Special and priviliged provision is made for the case of the collective 
enrolment for insurance of the members of a workmen's mutual aid so- 
or of the co-operative production and labour societies. Another 
privileged provision, taking the form of grants of special additions to the 
payments by the insured, is made for the case of workmen who eurol 
themselves at an advanced age. 

There are two rolls of the insured, the “ mutuality roll in which 
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peisous are entered whose payments take the form of an aKenation of cap¬ 
ital but whose heiis do not have any rights in these payments, and the 
" reserved contribution roll ” in which persons are entered whose pay¬ 
ments are returned to their heirs (children, wife or husband, parents) 
if they die before receiving the pension. 

The annual number of applications for enrolment and of completed 
enrolments appears from the following table (i). 


Table I. — Number of enrolmerUs 1900-1916. 


Year 

Na of applicatioiis 

for enrolment 

Nou of completed enrolments 

Total no. 

of enrolled 

at end of year 

In “ xeserved 
contribution rcdl*’ 

In 

"mutnaUty roll ” 

1900 

10,759 

5.83a 

4,658 

11,468 

1901 

33,172 

x6,68o 

*5,783 

43.93* 

X9oa 

50,062 

23.684 

23,94® 

91,555 

1903 

36,043 

16,648 

18,962 

*27,165 

1904 

20,581 

10,937 

9,049 

* 47 .* 5 * 

1905 

49,821 

20,962 

25,493 

193,606 

1906 

27,619 

13,722 

12,82 X 

320,149 

1907 

33.789 

18,870 

15,387 

254 . 4 ®*’ 

1908 

34.67.8 

15,186 

18,193 

287,785 

igoo 

35.656 

14.99» 

16,702 

3*9,481 

1910 

4T.764 

17.7*9 

17,529 

334.729 

191 X 

53.796 

19.846 

20,&iSo 

39 t .453 

191 -i 

50,166 

li.aSi 

9,412 

1*6,*49 

X<)11 

57.307 

52,98* 

39,123 

499.253 

X9I 1 

43.482 

23,38s 

9.405 

532,046 

I9IS 

38,-93 

,383* 

13,240 

566,1*7 

X9I^> 

35.65a 

30,724 

5,633 

603,474 


The data as to the payments made by the insured persons are not less 
interesting to anyone wisldng to acquaint himself with the efficacy of this 
system of voluntaiy, {State-subsidized thrift. They are contained in the 
following table. 

(i) In order to enrol himbcll, a man should apply at a secondary office of the Cassa No* 
zionede or at the Post-office, should fill in a form there supplied to him, and should add to it 
his Urth-certificate and a certificate sho^ving his trade on duty-free paper. At the same time 
he should malee a first payment in a whole number of hras. 
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TabI(1{ TI. - - A^tnomU of paynieiUs 1903-1916. 



Amount o£ payments 

Aveiafi^ sum Rceivcd 


icceived duiing thi. ycai 

X>ci biuglo iKiaou iuiiiiLd 


Utah 

\ Ui«i 

1903 

2.291,981 


1904 

1.571.7*8 

10.70 

1905 

2.340,263 

12.08 

1906 

2.318,624 

10.53 

1907 

2,876,870 

11.31 

IC 

3.256,643 

i 1 . 3'-2 

1909 

3,406.040 

10.66 

It)lO 

3.963,7*5 

II 18 

19ZI 

4 . 157,390 

XI 0 

1912 

5,287,900 

1-1/6 

1913 

5,79 3 ,'■13 

11 60 

1914 

6,565.195 

12 M 

1915 

6.039,3*7 

10 67 

1916 

7,060,2x4 



The average coatiibutiou of an iobiired i»reoiis varies from 10 to 
12 liras; but the Cas>sa Nazionde vrifii its aumial additions of ten liras has 
almost doubled these payments. The imsured porsous muubeied 650,000 
on 30 June 1918. 

The small restdts which Uie t.>stcni of voluutiiy inhuraiiee thus ob 
tuined, in .spite of the ase of the mot-l iugeniou.s forms of n<lvoi-riheiiieut, 
explain why Italy has come to compulsory insurance, which hud already 
been usefully in force in the country in ,sc\’enil noteworthy insUmct'S. 


§ 2. COMTUI^sottY INSURANCB AXKliADY Dt PORCB. 

The principle of compulsory insurance has already been applied in 
Italy to several classes of trades. 

Especially in its character as an employer of labour, the State has 
provided for the insurance by the Cassa Nazvmdo of certain dasscs of its 
employees, and has made spedal laws or lules for thdr enrohueut. We 
recall the case of the workmen of tobacco factories (law of 16 June 1904, 
No. 259) and of the royal saltpits (law of 9 July 1905, No. 397), the case 
of waterworks guards employed on waterworks of the hist and second cat¬ 
egories (law of 18 July 1904, No, 367), that of workmen on tobacco plant¬ 
ations (royal decree of 22 March 1906, No. 163), and those of many other 
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dasses of workmen, all enrolled as insured in obedience to a decree or a 
mere ministerial provision. 

The classes outside the State’s employees for whom insurance has 
been made compulsory are the following:— (d?) Offidals, workmen and em¬ 
ployees of the branch railways conceded to private industry and of intercom- 
munal tramwa3rs (laws of 30 June 1906, No. 272, and July 1912, No. 835). 
'rhese laws have, with a view to securing equal treatment for the stafts 
of these railways and tramways, obliged the employing firms to enrol 
their employees as insured by the Cassa Nazionale di Preoidenza, unless 
these firms have their own sj'stems of insurance, approved by royal 
decree. The contribution to the cost of insurance which it is incumbent 
on tlie firm to make is fixed at 4 or at 6 per cent, of the insured man's 
pay, according to whether he is a manual or other worker, and the contri¬ 
bution deducted from the insured man's pay is generally fixed at 2 or 
3 per cent, thereof. (6) Workmen employed in shipyards (law of 13 June 
1910, No. 306). The payment for insurance is fixed at 6 liras a year in 
every case and is paid in its entirety by the employer. (0) Workmen 
employed in auxiliary establishments (lieutenancy-decree of 29 April 1917, 
No. 670; 24 July 1917, No. 1185 ; ii November 1917, No. 1907). These 
latter provisions, made during the war, constitute a first experiment on 
a large scale of compulsory insurance. They make compulsory the insurance 
of all workpeople of both sexes who arc not more than seventy years old 
and enjoy any status as employees (permanent and casual workers, civil¬ 
ians and soldiers) of these establishments. The workers are divided, in 
accordance with the daily wages they earn, into foiur classes. The first 
class earns not more than 2.50 liras a day ; the second from 2.50 to 4 liras ; 
the third from 4 to 5 liras; the fourth more than 5 liras. The payment for 
insurance is fortnightly, and is in the first class 15 centesimi for a labourer 
and 50 centesimi for an industrial worker, in the second dass 50 centesimi 
for a labourer and i lira for an industrial worker, in the third class i lira 
for a labourer and 1.50 liras for an industrial worker, in the fourth class 
T.50 liras for a labourer and also for an industrial worker. The sixth part 
of such contribution goes to a fund which provides for involuntary unem¬ 
ployment while the remainder is for insurance against disablement and 
old age. 

The number of workpeople employed in auxiliary establishments and 
compttborily enrolled as insured by ilicCa$s/iNaz?miale,iii accordance with 
the measures we have cited, w'us 620,000 on 30 June 1918. 

We will now pass to'^an'^examination 'of the chief provisions of the 
decree. 


§ 3. SPHlSme AND OBJKCT OP THK INSDBANC:©. 

Compulsory insurance against disablement and old age covers all 
persons of either sex who are between the ages of 15 and 65 if they work 
in dependence on others (dependent workers) as labourers, foremen, em¬ 
ployees, etc. in industry, trade and agriculture (including sport and fishing), 
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in public departments or Ubetal profesaons, and also if they work at home 
for the profit of others or are privatdy emplojred in any capacity. 
Among the persons compiled to insure mUayers and rent-paying tenants 
are iududed if they habitually work with their hands on their holdings 
and if the ascertained or presumed rent of these does not exceed 3600 liras, 
these two conditions being imposed in order that only the tenants nearest 
to the other classes obliged to insure may enjoy the benefits of the in¬ 
surance. Rent-paying tenants and mStayers, who represent a notable part 
of the agricultu^ population, can be largely a.ssimilated in many districts 
of Italy, as regards their economic and working condition.s, to labourers 
properly so-called. They do not however work in dependence on others, 
and therefore they have certain characteristics in common with independent 
labourers — small artisans, small manufacturers and tradesmen, small 
holders. Whereas however it would, for various reasons, be impossible, 
at least at first, to apply a system of compulsory insurance to these latter 
independent labourers, it can be put it into practice in the case of the rent 
paying tenants and the mStayen, whether because they con be dealt with 
in« 3 ividually, ance it is posable to ascertain thdr income, or because thqr 
stand in rdation to a person whose poation approxitnates to that of an 
employer, namely the l^dlord, on whom fciHs the duty of making the em¬ 
ployer's contribution to the ihsurance. 

It is superfious to state that the description of persons as working 
in dependence on others must be taken in a wide sense. It includes, for 
instance, members of production and labour co-operative sodeties, of agri¬ 
cultural leaseholdiu^ societies, and of agricultural universities, as wdl as 
coloiti, etc. 

The obligation to insure does not fall on persons employed on work, 
other than manual, who are paid more than 350 liras a month, nor on 
workmen, agents or emplojrees of the State, the provinces, the communes 
and public philantbropical institutions if the provision for their retirement, 
based on laws or roles, be not less than tte pension they would enjoy 
under the decree we are contidering. If it be bdow such level it must be 
suitably increased, on prindples to be determined for individual cases 
after consultation with the Coundl of Thrift and Sodal Insurance. 

According to calculations made by the Ministiy, taking into account 
the results of tlie demographic census of 10 June ton, the natural increase 
of the Italian population dnee that date and its increase by the indudon 
of the irredentist territories, about 10 million people, or nearly half the 
population over 15 years of age, wfll come undo: the obligation to insure (i). 

Beyond its prindpal aim of granting pardons in cases of disablement 
and old age, the insurance has the followmg secondary aims ; 

(i) To make grants to the widows and orphans of insured persons whose 

(I) Foreigneis working in Italy wko axe in one of Ike categories mcntionoci are subject 
to tke obligation to insure in accordance with the rules of the decree we are considetingi but 
do not benefit by the State’s complementary payment unless a special agreemeai with the 
country of their origin has secured redptocal treatment for Italian subjects inhabiting it. 
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death takes place before the pension is payable. These are Inie grants, 
made to enable the families to s apply their first needs after they have lost 
their head. They consist of a monthly paj’iuent of 50 liras for six mouths 
to the vvidow or, failing her, to children under 15 years of age. Half this 
burden is borne by the State. 

(2) The prevention and cure of disablement. The necessity is evident, 
both for social reasons and for reasons of a financial order, that all steps 
ad\d,sed by science and practice for the prevention and cure of disablement 
be taken. The decree therefore enables the injuring institution to 
place a disabled person in a hospital and subject him to suitable treat¬ 
ment, and also to subject an insured person threatened with disablement 
to pre\^eative treatment, naturally, in both cases, with the consent of 
such person. Attendant costs are, like the costs of preventing and curing 
disablement generally, borne by the insuring institution. 


§ Contributions and payments. 

Provision for insurance is made by a contribution of which half is 
paid by the insured person and half by the employer. The State intervenes 
to pay a sum which brings the pension of each pensioner up to 100 liras 
a month. 

Contributions are proportionate to the insured person’s wages or sal¬ 
ary, as follows: 


Poitnighily contiibutiou 


Foi thoec whose 



doily pay is 

Paid by the 
insured 

Paid by the 
employer 


— 

llra-s 

liras 

l/oss than 

2 liras. 

. . . 0.50 

0.50 

■Rotwoen 2 

lira'-' and | liras .... 

. . I 

I 

» .1 

)> ') f) ». . - , , 

. . l.^O 

T.50 

-i 6 

A 8 ». 

. . 2 

2 

). 8 

)) 10 n . 

. . 2.50 


More than 

XO. 

• • J 



In other words, for the six classes of wage-earning persons mentioned 
above, annual {34 fortnightiy) contributions are made of 25, 48, 72, <)6, 
120 and X4.J liras, respectively, half being paid by ilie employer and half 
by the insured person. Comparing such contribution to annual wages, 
on the hyijothesis that there are 300 working days in the year, and taking 
as basis maximum wages in the first and ininimuni wages in the sixth 
class but average wagCvS in the other classes, we obtain the following re¬ 
sults: 
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Case of wage-earner 

I 11 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

Annual w’agcs (in liras). . . . 
Percentage of such wages to 

6o() oon 

T50f> 

3T()0 

37i»0 

300.) 

which iotal contiibutioii of 






employ'cr and insured is 
equal. 

-1 5 -. 1 .! 

-1.80 

lo 7 

Ml 

.|.8o 


It may tli(*roforo be bikeii that lliis which is luilvi^d by the 

cmjdoyer ami the insured pcuou, ropro^cutslooach of them a piopoiHon 
of wae.es between 2 and 2.50 per cfail. 

The regnlatiou foi the execuiion of the deeicf' will lay ilowu niles 
for <iscortaintnj^ earnings wnth a view to fixiiif:); contributiotis, and will 
make special provision for agricultural workers and their families as re¬ 
gards their earnings and the amount of their fortnightly ctiulribxttions. 
The regulation will also define the term employer. In the case of meUyers 
a«d rent-paying tenants the employer's contribution will be paid by the 
owner, the emphyteutic landlord or the ii*utmctoty of thc‘ land. 

Contributions arc normally receipted by fortnightly marks placed on 
cards made out in the name of each insured pemon. Tins system of giving 
receipts has seemed the most practical, but the option is granted of adopt¬ 
ing any other method whidi the insuring institutions may consider, in 
the light of its experience, to be more suitable. 

The obligation is placed on the employer of paying the contributions, 
of the insured persons as of himself, and he subsequently recoups liimself 
by a deduction from wages to cover the amount due from the imsured. 
This is the system laid down by aU legislations and is the only effective 
one. Any agreement which the employer makes with a view to escaping 
from obligation to pay the quota due from him is null and void. 

The decree also contemplates certain cases of /orrr majenre in which 
the instired person docs not earn and therefore cannot pay his contributions 
for a period which, for reasons of e<iuity, is nevertheless held to count to 
him for a pension. The periods in (piestion arc those of military service 
and, 11]) to the luaxinuim limit of a 3’^oar, those of sickness: during thos<‘ 
periods the contribution due from the lowest class of wage-earners will 
be held to have been paid. 

The right to a pension is recognized to reside : (i) in persons who 
have complotocl their Gsth year and have made at least 2 \o fortnightly 
contributions, so that full contributions have hcoii paid by them for at 
l^st 10 years; (2) in persons of any age recognized to be permanently 
disabled for work, if they have made at least 120 fortnightly contributions, 
that is if their contributions have been paid in full for at least 5 years. 

An insured person will be considered to be unable to work if liis earning 
capacity have been reduced by at least one third from the habitual and 
normal earning capacity of persons exercisingpiis trade in the same place 
as he. 

"Wlien owing to an improvement in his condition tlus reduction in 
his earning capacity no longer exists, his pension may be suspended. 
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If his disablement result from an accident in the course of his work 
and if he be subject to the obligation to insure against accidents, the pen¬ 
sion assigned to him will be vso reduced that, together with the income he 
derives from the compensation paid to liitn for his accident, it docs not 
exceed his annual wages. This provision is inspired by a piindple which 
is fundamental to all systems of insurance, the principle, namely, that bene¬ 
fits should not exceed losses. 

I'hc pension is made up ot two pails; (t) a part corresponding to the 
contributions of the insured petboii and the employer, equal to 66 per cent, 
of the total amount of the first t 20 fortnightly contributions, 50 per cent, of 
tiic total amount of the next 120 fortnightly coiittibutious, and 25 per cent, 
of the remaining contributions; {3) a part corresponding to the payment 
made by the State, fixed, as has been said, at 100 Kras. 

Pensions paid on these principles will be less than one third of wages 
in very few cases, and may exceed two thirds of wages and even, in some 
cases, total wages. They cannot be tran^^ferred or sequestered, except 
on behalf of public hospitals or asylums in order to meet daily cliarges in¬ 
curred by the pensioners. 

§ 5 . OmONAn INSURANCE. 

Side by side with compulsory insurance, and analogously to the 
practice under similar foreign larvs, the decree we arc considering has 
introduced and made rules for a form of ojitioiul insurance open to the 
following classes of persons: 

(1) Those who liave lost the status of compulsorily insured persons; 

(2) Compulsorily insured jiersons who wish to earn the right to a 
liension paid at a higher rate than tliat fixed by the decree ; 

(3) Independent workers whose ascertained or presumed annual 
earnings do not exceed 4200 liras; 

(4) Married women occupied by domestic duties whose husbands 
arc among the persons compulsorily insured; 

(5) Women, not married to such men, who undertake domestic 
duties for them, if it appear that they have beyond their earnings no 
income of any kind on which they pay to the State, provinces or 
communes, rates or taxes amounting to more than 30 liras n year, that 
they follow no other calling, and that the care of a house is mainly 
entrusted to them; 

(6) Snull landowning farmers and small tradesmen, manufacturers 
and members of the liberal professions who pay to the vState in direct 
taxation a sum not exceeding 200 Kras and who are^'nol included in (3). 

Persons in some of these classes, namely those indicated under (2), 
(3), {4) and (5), have characteristics in common with the persons compelled 
to insure and may eventually themselves be subject to such compul¬ 
sion. They have the right to a payment by the State complementary 
to their contributions. This payment is not however paid on the S3rstem 
pursued by the Cassa Nazionalc di Prmdenza, which, as we have said 
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annually pays, to the account of the persons it has enrolled as being in¬ 
sured if these have made an annual contribution of at least 6 liras, a com¬ 
plementary sum which legally may not exceed lo liras and has hitherto 
stood at that figure. This system of making complementary payments 
is unrelated to the amount of the contributions of the insured persons, and 
has been proved to be ill adapted to encoitiaging them to raise their contri¬ 
butions above the minimum, while it gives rise to adniinistrativo comjdi- 
cations, and necessitates laborious and complicated research and a very 
minute organization. The new decree lays down llnit the State’s com¬ 
plementary payment will be made at the moment when each account is 
settled, will lake the form of a complementary annuity for life, and will 
be equal, in the case of both voluntarily and comjmlsorily insured persons, 
to one sixth of the life income arising out of voluntary contributions. 

For brevity’s sake we pass over other simplifications and improvements 
which will cause the system of voluntary insurance to penetnite the masses 
of the population, and will popularize this free form of thrift which 
supports and completes compulsory insurance. 


§ 6 , This insurdstg aouncius . 

The affording of the insurance is entrusted to the Cassa Nazionale di 
Previdenza j>er VInvalidiid e la Vecchiaia degli Oj)crai (National Instirance 
against the Disablement and Old Age of Workmen). The aims for which 
this institution was founded and the peculiar experience it has acquired 
during more than twenty years of activity, caused the duty of affording 
the compulsory insurance to be entrusted to it. Naturally, however, 
this Cas$a Nazionale has been obliged, while preserving its autonomy, to 
modify its administrative agencies and its organization on making the 
change from voluntary to comimlsory insurance. A first clrange affects 
its name which, to suit the new duties which liave been assigned to it 
and wlueh will be assigned to it as other forms of social insurance are brought 
into phi}", has Ix^eii altered to Casui Nazionale per h Assicura^Aoni Sonali 
(National Social Insurance), Another clxaiige alfeclvS its board of direc¬ 
tor's : it is now an established principle that under a system of cominilsory 
insurance the insuring institutions must be nianag<‘d, by those concerned, 
who are in this case the employers, the insured persons and the Shite. 
The following will therefore be members of the board : 

(i) vSix representatives of employers and eight representatives of 
the persons compulsorily insured; (2) two representatives of the persons 
voluntarily insured of whom one be nominated by the mutual aid 
sodeties, co-operative societies of consumption, production and labour 
and kindred associations who have collectively enrolled their members 
as insuied by the National Social Insurance; (j) five members chosen 
from persons who are particularly skilled in the business of sodal insurance ; 
(4) an official representing the Mnistry of Industry, Trade and labour 
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and another representing the Ministry of the Treasury; (5) the general 
director of institutions of thrift at the latter ministry; (6) the general 
director of the National Institute of Insurance {Istituto nazionale delle as- 
sicurazimi) ; (7) the general director of the National Insurance against 
Accidents (Cassa nazionale di assicurazione j>er gli inloritmi). 

It is very fitting that these two last-named persons should form part of 
the board, with a view to rendering closer the connection between the three 
chief Italian institutions of thrift. This connection may be particularly 
useful as allowing certain departments which are appurtenant to each 
of these institutions to be worked in common, for instance the medical 
department. 

The representatives of the employers and the insured persons must 
be nominated by those interested directly. 

In every province an Institute of Social Thrift is formed for the sake 
of the necessary decentmlization of functions and to ensure the con¬ 
nection between the central organization, the insured persons and the em¬ 
ployers. These institutes are directed by committees composed of represen¬ 
tatives of those concerned. They have to receive contributions, set on 
foot the procedure for the pa3n2ient of pensions, promote optional insurance 
and voluntary thrift generally, etc. They are agencies which can also be 
utilized for other forms of social insurance. 

A special judicial authority, like that formed for insurance against 
the accidents of agriculture (i), is set up for the settling of disputes, namely 
the Provincial Arbitrating Commissions which are of first resort, and the 
Central Arbitrating Commission of Appeal at Rome. On these commis¬ 
sions the employers and the insured persons are represented. 

According to this decree, as by that concerned with the accidents of 
agriculture, the defence and the safeguarding of the interests of insured 
persons can be undertaken only by duly approved Istituti di 'patronato 
e di assistenza (Institutes of Employment and Assistance). 

The reiiresentatives of employers and insured persons in the arbi- 
tmting commissions, in the board of directors of the Cassa Nazionale and 
in the directing committees of the provincial institutes are directly ap¬ 
pointed by thoir respective organizations. 

As appears from these brief rctnarks, the organization adopted for 
insurance against disablement and old age lends itself to connection with 
any organiziition which may be introduced for the other forms of socisil 
insurance, in particular insurance against sickness which lias already 
been the subject of the investigations of a special commission appointed 
by a decree of 22 August 1917. 

^ 7 . The statue’s burden. 

According to calculations made by the Ministry of Industry, Trade 
and Labour, the State's burden for the first five years for which the decree 

(i) See our issue fox last March, pages X 2 X< 35 . 
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is appfied, during which pensions will be awarded only on the score of 
disablement, will be very moderate, varying from 9 milUon liras in the 
second to 25 million liras in the fifth year. The number of pensions and 
the State’s resultant burden will increase rapidly in the sixth year, in 
which old age pensions will be awarded for the first time, and will after¬ 
wards continue to grow rapidly. It may be approximately calculated that 
the annual charge to fall on the State in the second decade in which the 
measure we liave considered is applied will amount to 130 million liras, 
in the third decade to 150 million liras, and in the fifth to 160 million 
liras, a figure which will subsequently- be constant. 

The decree as to compulsory- insurance will have force from i January 
1920. 



Part III: Credit 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

RECENT STATISTICS OF EAND PURCHASE. 

CREDIT IN IRELAND. 

SOURCES (OERICIAI;): 

Report op the Irish Commissioners for the period fiom ist April 19x7 to 31st 
TiSaxch. X918. Dublin 1918. 

Report OP THE Estates Commissioners for the year from 1st Apiii 1917 to 31st March 191 8. 
Dabliu 19x8. 

Report op the Congested Districts Board por Ireland for the period from ist Apxil, 
X917 to 31 March, xqi 8 Dublm, 1918. 

In our issue oi Ma3’^ 1919 (i) we gave statistics of land purchase 
credit in Ireland in the official y-eais 1912-13 to 1916-17, together with 
aggregate statistics up to 31 March 1917. 

We now give a series of Tables containing statistics for the y^ear 1917-18 


Tabi,K I. — Sale^ between LaMlord and Tenant in the Year ending 
^ 31 March 1918. 
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27.760 
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185,860! 87,307 
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(i) Page 279- 
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and aggregate statistics up to 31 IVIarch 1918. For an explanation of the 
different methods under which State credit is (or has been) given in Ire¬ 
land for land purchase we refer the reader to the article mentioned and to 
previous articles on land purchase credit {2). 

The aggregate statistics both for the year 1917-18 and up to 31 March 
1918 are presented in two ways. In Tables V and XI by adding the fig¬ 
ures for estates purchased for re-sale to tenants to those for sales between 
landlord and tenant, we obtain the total figures for aU advances made for 
purposes of land purchase. In Tables VI and XII we add the figures for 


TabeE II. — Estates purchased during the Year ended 31 March 1918 
for Resale to Tenants, 



Estiinated 

number 

of 

porchaseis 

on 

re-sale 

1 Number 

of 

estates 

Area 

m 

acres 

Purchase 

price 

Amount 

of 

advances 

Estates puxebased by the Estates Com¬ 
missioners : 

Direct from landlords under Act of 1903 

334 

Z 2 

10,560 

£ 

107,037 

£ 

106,319 

Direct from landlordsunder Actof 1909 

196 

*3 

6,242 

65,477 

65,363 

in Eand Judge’s Court under Act of 
1909. 

35 

2' 

1,404 

10,098 

10,098 

By “finaloffer” under Act of 1909 . 

19 

3 

528 

7,015 

7,015 

Total estates purchased by Estates 
Commissioneis .. 

584 

30 

18.734 

189,627 

188,795 

Estates purchased by the Congested 
District Board: 

Out of its own funds. 


ZI 

2,589 

*5,573 

25,573 

Under Sec. 72 and 79 of Act of 1903. . 

52 

2 

1,070 

2,844 

2,844 

Under Sec. 72 and 79 of Actof 190 3 and 
Actof 1909. 

2,452 

35 

i «,477 

i 

230,975 

230,155 

By “ final offer ” under Act of 1909. . 

2,074 

17 

72,951 

375,499 

375,499 

Total estates purchased by Congested 
Districts Board. 

i) 4.57*' 

65 

188,087 

1 

634,891 

634,071 

Total estates purchased . . .. 

1 ) 5.162 

95 

206,821 

824,518 

822,866 


(i) Not including estates pnrchHsed by Uie Congested Districts BOaid Out of its own 
funds. 


(2) Issues of October xgiz and June 1913 
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re-sales of estates purchased to those of sales between landlord and tenant 
and thus obtain the total figures for all holdings (and demesres) sold to the 
occupiers. The difference between these two sets of figures represents 
the estates purchased but awaiting re-sale. 

In Tables III and IX the figures relating to re-sales of holdings on 
estates purchased by the Congested Districts Board dc not include 

Table III. — Re-sales during flu Year oided 31 March igi8 
of Estates Purchased. 



Re-salesof holdings on estates purchased 
by the Congested Districts Board: 
Estates re-sold under the Act of 1903 
(Advances by Ldnd Comtoissioners). 

Estates re-sold under the Act of 1909 
(Advances by L^d Commissioners} 


\ 

7.7*5 3 . 2 ;<i 77.766I -n,T(>f>\ 23.7 

19 !(>{»* 2,6031 2,603! - 


Estates re-sold under the Act of 1903 
(Advances by Estates Commission- | 
ers) . . . 

Estates re-sold under the Act of 1909 
(Advances by Estates Commission¬ 
ers) . 


Total re-sales of holdings on estates 
purchased by the Congested Dir- 
trictsBoard .. 


522 

200 

5,019 

j 1.363 

452 

8 , 79 * 


3961 9 , 77 s’ 3,929 94,lSo| 94,iSo' 


Re-sales of demesnes on estates pur* 
chased by the Congested Districts 
Board and re-sold under the Act of 
.. 


1.210 


Total re-sales. 1,607 46,019 11,511, 436,765 432,^33 
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Tabi,e IV. • - Re-sales of Demesnes during the Year ended 
31 March IQH). 



Number ! 
of , 

loans I 

Area i 
in 

acres 

Purcbasel 

price 

Amoniit 

of 

advanetb 

On estates in which sales have taken place between 
landloid and tenant under the Act of 1903 (Ad¬ 
vances by Estates Commissionerb] (i)«. 

9 

4.31& 1 

72,028 1 

55998 

On estates purchased by the Estates Commissioners: 

Under the Act of 1903 (2). 

Under the Act of 1909 (2).| 

1 *1 

385 

,69 

6.735 

5.320 

6,735 

5,206 

On estates purchased by the Congested Districts 
board and re-sold under the Act of 1903 .... 


191 

I,-! 10 

1,210 

Total rc-sales of demesnes. 

14 1 

5,363 1 

85,893 

1 69,149 


(i) Included in figures given in Table I for IXiecl sales under the Act of 1903 (Advances 
by Estates Comnnssioners).— (2) Included in figures given in Table III for Re-sales of estates 
puichased by the Estates Cominissioncis 


Tablb V. — Advances made during the Year ended 31 March 1919 
_ for ‘purposes of Land Purc hase. __ 



Number 

1 

' loans (x) 

Number 
of , 

estates 1 

Area 

in 

acics 

Purchase 

1 price 

Amount 

of 

advances 




1 

£ 

£ 

Salts betv ecn landlunl and tenant 


2br‘ 

175,860 1 

1,974.137 

1,914.829 

Estates puichased for le-salc b 
tenants. 

1 5.162 

95 ! 

206,^21 

824.518 

822,^66 

All advances made for purposes 
of land puichase. 

2 10,83'k 

1 

383 

382681 1 

- 

12,798.655 

2.737.695 

(i) In the ca«;e of estates puichased, thu numbtr of loans is the estimated number of 
purchasers to whom advances will be made on le-sale. — (2) Not including estates 
puTchtsed by the Congested Districts Board ml ol its own funds 

Table VI. — Holdings md Dememes sold to ihc ocoupiors during 
the Year e?id€d 31 March 1919. 


Number 

<xt 

loans 

Aica 

in 

acres 

Rent 

(oftenantcil 
land only) 

PurJiahe 

price 

1 AmuUiit 

1 

' advances 




£ 

£ 

1 ^ 

Sales between landlord and tenant 

5.676 

288 

175.860 

1,974,137 

11,914.829 

Re-sales of estates purchased . . 

1,607 

i6,oiq 


1 436.765 

j 432,143 

All holdings (and demesnes) sol 
to the occupier. 

7.283 

46.307 

187,471 

2,410,902 

‘ 2.446,962 

\ 
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resales iu which the purchaser paid the full amount of the purchase-money 
and no advance was made. This imperfection recurs in the total figures for 
1 e-sales in the same tables and in Tables VI and XEI as well as in the total 
all holdings and demesnes sold to the occupiers ” in the two last men¬ 
tioned tables. It does not, however, affect the figures for the amount of 
advances made, nor does it really affect the other figures for re-sale, as 
the few plots purchased for cash were not agricultural land, but were 
purchased for glebe residences, teachers* residences, sites for schools or 
churches, and such public purposes. 


Table X. — Re-sales of Demesnes to 31 March 191S. 


1 

Ntimber 
of ! 

loans 

Area | 

m 

acres ^ 

1 

1 

Purdiase | 

price 

» 

Amount 

of 

advances 




£ ! 

£ 

1 

On estates in which sales have taken place 
between landlord and tenant: ^ 

Under the Act of 1903 (i).^ 

Under the Act of 1909 (i). , 

1 

1 

1 

207 

1 

1 

80,269' 

3,130^ 

1,334.109 

43,406, 

1,137,018 

41.647 

Total re-sales of demesnes on estates in ' 
which sales have taktai place between 
landlord and tenant (i).| 

1 

221 

83.399 

1 

1 , 377,575 

1,179,265 

On estates purchased by the Estates Com- 
misaoneis: 

Under the Act of 1903(2^. 

Under the Act of 1909 {2, - . 

95 ) 

12 

1 

28,326 

2,766' 

1 

376 . 949 j 

38.4*1 1 

361,090 
35.* *6 

1 

Total re-soles of demesnes on estates 
purchased by the Estates Commisaon- ‘ 
ers(2)., 

f 

ro7, 

31,1^2 

1 

4*5,360 

1 

396,206 

On estates purchased by the Congested | 
restricts Board: 

Re-sold under the Act of 1903.... 
Re-sold under the Act of 1909 . . . 

15 

10 

2 , 8 tJOl 

3,405 

1 

39.869 

35,72*1 

1 

1 39,793 

35,512 

Total re-sales of demesnes on estates 
purchased by the Congested Districts 
Board.. 

25 

6,2051 

75,590 

75.305 

Total re-sales of demesnes . ..' 

1 

353* 

I20,7i6| 1,868,525, 

j 1.650,776 


(1) Included iu fignzes given in Table VTI for Direct Sales under the Acts of 1903 
and 1009 (Advances by Estates Comsois^onecs) 

(2) Included in figures given in Table IX tor Re-sales of Estates purchased by the 
Elates Commissioners. 
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ITALY. 

THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT DEPARTMENT OF THE BANK 
OF SICILY IN 1918. 


SOURCES- 

CODSIGUO OS!SSStM.B DEL BU^CO DI SlClLU. SESSIONS OSDDIARU. DEL I919, SeNDICONIO 
E MLANdo cONSUNiivo SUL SESVizio DEL crfduo SGRUtio {General Council of the 
Bank of Sicily Ordinari Meeting of Sumnuuitcd Sepoit and Financial Statement on 
the Agiicttltmal Credit Department). Year 1918. Palenno, 1919. 

The affording of agricultural credit is entrusted in Sicilj’’ to a special 
credit department of the Bank of Sicil5' which, like the savings-bank of 
the Bank of Naples in the case of the southern provinces of the kingdom 
and of Sardinia, generally exercices this function through the medium of 
local institutions, mosth^ co-operative in form, and known as intermediary 
societies {enti inicrmediari). In speaking of the results obtained by the 
agricultural credit department of the Bank of Sicily in 1918 we consider it 
fitting to dwell especially on the development of these societies, since the 
efficient working of the department largely depends on them. 


§ I. The devecophent op the in-termediary societ'ies* 


On 31 December 19x8 the intermediary societies or local institutions 
for the distribution of agricultural credit numbered 309. 289 of them were 
in form co-operative societies; 253 were nominally' collective; 34 were 
joint-stock societies and two were partnerships; and 20 had been consti¬ 
tuted as enti morali (corporations having a non-commercial aim). 

If we consider these bodies, allowed to afford agricultural credit, ac¬ 
cording to their kind, we find them distributed as follows : 


Agricultural societies of labour and production . 
Agricultural banks ' Sf 


1 Enti morali. 


Rural banks. 

Agricultural consortia . - 
Agricultural banks . - - 
frumentari , . * . 
Agricultural associations 
Popular banks. 


125 

80 

8 

46 

16 

13 

II 

7 

3 


Total . . . 309 

In igi8 the number of the societies holding collective leases diminished 
from 37 to 31 and the area thus Ijeld tois reduced from 28,381,58.66 hec¬ 
tares to 23,835,36.03 hectares. The foUomng table ^ves, by provinces, 
the data as to the leases current on the 31st of last DecembCT. 
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Tabi® I. — Societies holding collective hoses. 


PioTmces 


No of societies No. of faxms 


I 

Palermo .. . 

Catania . 

Girsjenti . . .... 

Trapani . 

Caltanisselti.‘ 

Total . . . 




hectaies 

5 1 

S 

I. 73 S.« 3 - 3 i 

4 

4 

2,098.96.23 

6 

13 

4,420,30.39 

9 

50 

“; 444 .o *-‘)7 

7 

9 

4 , 133 . 12-33 

31 

S 5 

23.435.36-03 


The membership of the 309 intermediary societies reached 44,712 ; 
the capital and reser^’e fund of the members, who had unlimited liability, 
amounted to 207,988,707 liras; and the capital and reserve individuallj" 
held b5" the intermediary societies to 4,393,110 liras. The increase of the 
deposits these latter received was notable: from 15,283,341 liras on 31 Dec¬ 
ember 1917 they rose to 24,143,307 liras on 31 December 1918, while 
securities increased comparatively only a little, being 9,148,436 liras at 
the former and 9,956,367 litas at the latt-^r date. 

The total credits which the department opened for the intermediary so¬ 
cieties amounted in 1918 to 15,617,000 liras, distributed as follows among 
the groups of these societies in the various provinces: Girgenti, 62 societies, 
2,828,000 liras; Palermo, 53 societies, 2,860,000 liras; Trapani, 47 societies. 
2,527,000 liras; Caltanissetta, 40 societies, 1,889,000 liras; Syracuse, 29 
societies, 1,731,000 liras; Messina, 28 societies 1,041,000 liras; Catania, 
26 societies, 1,181,000 Kras; Caltagirone, 24 societies, 1,560,000 liras. 

The amount of these credits was made up as follows; 12,117,500 liras 
of ordinary credits, 770,000 liras of temporary credits, 263,000 liras of cred¬ 
its of which societies could avail themselves if they gave certain fixed 
guarantees, and 3,466,500 liras of suspended credits, that is of credits which 
it was deemed wise not to render available immediately. This total amount 
was nearly equal to one fourteenth of the total guarantees which the socie¬ 
ties offered in their capital and reserve funds and the capital and reserve 
funds for which the memers had unlimited liabiHt5", 

During the year the number of communes having intermediary socie¬ 
ties fell from 188 to 184, and the numbqj: unprovided with a local agency for 
the distribution of agricultural credit rose proportionately from ifigto 
173. Among the 184 communes so provided out of the total number of 
337, there were distributed on the 31st of last Decemher 309 societies 
allowed to afford agricultural credit, no communes had one society each, 
47 had two societies each, 17 had three, 6 had four, one had five, one had 
six, one had seven and one twelve. 
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In order to ensure the good fl^orldng of the intermediary bodies 33 in¬ 
spections were made in 19x8. Th^y yielded fully satisfactory results in 
15 cases, partially favourable results in 10 cases, unfavourable lesults in 
8 cases. Owing to difficuties connected with the staff, propaganda work 
was restricted, but the-near future, with the country’s return to normal 
conditions and with the need for a wider and more intense effort to secure 
production, will open up a new and large field for propaganda. 

§ 2. The business done in 1918. 

During 1918 the agricultural credit department of the Bank of Sicily 
completed 1204 operations for 515,811 liras with funds derived as to three 
tenths from the deposits received by the Bank’s own savings-bank, and 
10,833 operations for 7,216,707 liras with the funds of the provincial 
agricultural banks it manages, that is a total of 12,037 operations for 
7,732,518 liras. 

The operations of this year show, as compared with those of the 
previous year, a fall of 3,738 in the number of bills discounted and an 
increase of 428,885 liras in the total sum of operations. 

Of the 12,037 bills for 7,732,518 liras, discounted as aforesaid by the 
department, 11,870 for 6,419,269 liras depended on operations concluded 
with the help or by the medium of the intermediary institutions. Of them 
11,728 tor 4,371,030 liras were given by farmers to the intermediary 
societies and ceded by the latter to the department, while 242, for 
2,048,239 liras were directly discounted by the intermediary societies. 

The sums granted to individuals, only in the form of discounts of bills, 
numbered 167 and amounted to 1,313,248 liras. In 1918 discounts to indi¬ 
viduals were predominantly represented by grants to large farms which 
could not have been financed by the intermediary sodeties. Where 
intermediary sodeties did not exist small and medium-sized farms weie 
also assisted, in order that the necessary help might be ensured to farmers. 

The discounts made in 1918 are distributed as follows in accordance with 
thdr objects: (x) for seeds, manures, fertilizers, tillage and harvesting, 
11,791 discounts for 5,469,189 Kras ; (2) for machinery, implements and 
Kve and other stock, 104 discounts for 215,088 Kras, {3) for direct dis¬ 
counts to intermediary sodeties, 142 discounts for 2,048,328 Kras. The 
discounts of the third gioup were, as regards their larger sum 
(1,577,813 liras), for coUective purchasing. 

The total discounts of 1918 were distributed among classes of borrowers 
as shown in Table II, and were for the benefit of different kinds of crops as 
shown in Table III. 

During 1918 the rate of the interest exacted by the department on aU 
its business, whether on its own account or on that of the provincial 
agricultural credit banks, remained 4 ^ per cent., since the rates of the 
interest paid by the Bank’s savings-bank to depositors and by the agii- 
coltuxah credit department to the savings-bank remained at 3 and 3 % 
per cent., respectively. 



Tabi,k II. — Classification of operations by classes of consumers. 
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(i) For various objects 14a bills for 3,048,239.72 liras weie also directlv discounted to the intermediary societies. 













Tabi,i; III — Classification of operations ae ordimi to the crops they benefited 
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(i) Direct discounts of 142 bills for tor 2,048,239 72 liras were also made dirccth lo the societies for \ariou<i obiects 




Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

PRESENT AGRICUETURAE CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINA 
AS AFFECTING LAND SETTLEMENT. 


SOURCfcS; 

I^^HITTS (Bmilio); Problcma<^ Agtatios {Agitcuhurdl rtobltms\ in Remsta Cicnoia& Ecom- 
micai» Nos. 67, 68 and 69. Buenos Aires, Januaiy, February and March 1919. 

The economic consequences ot the war have induced economists and 
students of agricultural matters to examine the present agricultural po¬ 
sition ot Argentina and seek to discover the problems to be solved before 
production can be intensified and the productive area enlarged. 

Dr. Lahitte, director of the Office of Rural Economy and Statistics, 
to whose work we have alluded on other occasions, has published on this 
subject a complete study, hy means of which vve can examine present agri¬ 
cultural conditions in the Republic, bringing their peculiar characteristics 
into relief, with special regard to the important problem of land settle¬ 
ment. 


§ i. Distribution of land. 

It will not be out of place to make a preliminary reference to the 
present di^atiibution of landed property in the Argentine. A first distinction 
is related to the various ownership ot the property, whether State, public 
or private ownership. This distinction can, according to the figures re¬ 


produced hy Dr. Lahitte, be briefly shown as follows : 

mclatc« 

Land belonging to the Treasury. 83,492,104 

D v » > provinces and roads, rivers etc. 2,500,000 

Total. . . . 85,992,104 

Land in private ownership. 209,263,792 

Grand total. . . . 295,255,89b 


As appears from these figures, about 70 per cent, of all Argentine land 
is now in private ownership. 

As regards the lands of the Treasury, we notice that they are distributed 
in the various provinces aS follows ; 
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Hectaies 


Fonnosa. 

Chaco. 

^JSsiones. 

Pampafe . 

Pio Negro . . . . 

Neuquen . 

Chiibut. 

Santa Cruz . . . . 
Tierra del Fuego . 
I/OS Andes . . . . 
Isla de los Estados 


7,888,552 

7,844,386 

2,271,613 

1,490,036 

14,123,121 

3,667,814 

18,279,229 

19,637,776 

1,541,977 

5,696,600 

51,000 


From these figures it appears that most of the Treasury lands are 
situated in the southern provinces, in Rio Negro, Chiibut, Santa Cruz, pro¬ 
vinces which have hitherto been less cultivated tha.n the others. 

Having made this general distinction, we will proceed to evamine the 
special agricultural conditions of the country. 


§ 2. Agricultural conditions of the argentine country. 

We must first notice that of the vast territory of the Argentine, com¬ 
prising 2,987,353 square kilometres, only 6 per cent, has been brought under 
cultivation, and owing to the small home consumption 65 per cent, of the 
annual yield is exported. Nevertheless in 1915 out of the total value export¬ 
ed, namely 388,000,000 pesos (gold), 507,000.000 pesos »gold) or 86 per 
cent, represented goods produced rurally. This proves the great poten¬ 
tial productivity of the Argentine soil, which may, taken altogether, be 
said to be fitted to any kind of crop. 

Wewill now examine this vast territory in detail, following Dr. La hitte's 
division of it into four great districts. We will take for basis not onl5^ the 
3deld of each district but also, and above all, the totality of the natural 
and economic conditions which specially characterize it. 

The First District is, according to the division already mentioned, made 
up as follows : 

Table I. — First Distrut. 


Province 

Area 

in hectares 

Cultivated area 

in hectares 

1 

Population 

1 

_ j 

Percentage 
of total area 
whi^ is 
cultivated 

Buenos Ayre* - 

. . . 

30,512,000 

8,822,820 

2 , 3 - 11 , 5-13 

:!9 

Santa F6 . . 


13,138,200 

4,277*910 

1 1.010,835 

33 

C6rdoba. . . . 


17.334,900 

5.168,550 , 

1 818,599 

1 

1 

Bntxe Rios . 

.1 

7 . 575 r 4 oo 

1,021,700 

' 451,278 1 

1 13 

Pampas .... 

.M 

L 

14.590,700 j 

1,924,000 

134,020 

13 


Total . . . 

83,151,300 

21,214,98 j 

4.736.275 

26 
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Of the 83,151,300 hectares in this district 1,490,036 hectares in Central 
Pampas belong to the Treasury, and other 150,000 hectares being occupied 
by roads, rivers and towns, there remain about 81,500,000 hectares which 
aie private property. Of these last at least 75,000,000 hectares can be 
cultivated almost entirely, without occasioning special works of irrigation, 
deforestation or manuring, for they are most fertile and excellently 
situated and the farmer can well obtain a yield from them in their present 
natural state. 

Since of the total 81,500,000 hectares in private ownership only some 
21,000,000 hectares are cultivated, there are at least 50,000,000 hectares 
of which the value would be realized if the principal obstacle to this no 
longer existed namely the scarcity of the population which is, as appears 
in the preceding table, one of only 4,736,000. This district, which yields 
cereals, j 9 ax and alfalfa almost exclusively, is perhaps the richest in 
Argentina. 

As the succeeding figures show, about 19,000,000 hectares were brought 
under cultivation and pbnted in cereals in 1916, that is about 93 pei cent 


of the whole area under such crops. 

Wheat. 6,331,000 hectares 

Flax. 1,378,000 » 

^laize. 3.339.570 

Oats. 992,000 V 

Barley. 137.300 

Alfalfa. 6,840,000 

Total. . . . 18,917,870 


As regards stock raising, there are in this district 18,000,000 heads 
of cattle, representing 77 per cent, of the total herds, and 18,000,000 sheep 
representing 43 pex cent, of the flocks of the whole country. 

In this district all conditions favourable to the stability and prosperity 
of a settler are united, but, as we have already said, its lands are for the 
most part in private ownership, and in order to divide them into small hold¬ 
ings exi)ropriation or necessary- provisions for letting would be required. 

In this district a settler's family can work a farm of 200 hectares with 
the same fixed capital as would be needed for one of 50 hectares, for there 
is no need to increase wages so as to diminish the proportional net pro¬ 
fits. This peculiar agricultural condition makes the system of leasing 
economically suitable, and 65 per cent, of the mixed farms are held on lease. 
Leases are generally short, for the additional reason that owners consider 
that it is not to their interest to grant them for more than two or three 
years,first because they cannot know beforehand whether a settler wiU be 
a good or a bad tenant, and secondly because agricultural conditions are so 
changeable as to give no security for the utilization ot the land according 
to a special agricultural method for a long period of time. The prevailing 
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system ol letting is the aparcena, and therefore almost all the lessees my 
to the owners a certain percentage ot their harvests proportionate ti) the 
quality ol the land and its distance from railway'-stations and ports. It is 
necessary how'ever to take the necessarj- measures in order that the terms 
of leases may be fulfilled both by owners and by tenants. By encouraging 
the system of leasing and giving it fuller legal sanctions, this district could 
be more intensivcily settled for the growing of cereals, without expropriat¬ 
ing the landowners. The possibility of acquiring land now in private owner¬ 
ship, with a view ta intensifying settlement, need not at the same time be 
excluded. Among other proposals to this end is that of forming a State 
Agricultural Bank whii-h would buy land by issuing debentures (or conduct 
operations with the existing Mortgage Bank by means of the cedidas issued 
hy the latter), and S3"stematically settle this land. The owner would be 
encouraged to sell part of his property b^- the fact that this transaction of 
the Agricultural Bank would increase the value of his lands adjacent to 
those sold. 

We will now examine whether, in view of the special conditions of these 
lands, it would or would npt be possible, or advisable from an economic and 
financial point of view, to establish small holdings in this district. Of its 
area of 83,151,300 hectares onty 21,2x8,000 hectares are, as we have said, 
cultivated, and of this cultivated area 8,000,000 hectares are planted with 
alfalfa and other forage crops exclusively intended for cattle, so that only 
13,215,000 hectares are given up to agriculture unconnected with slock 
farming. Further, the large areas in the Pampas and in the provinces of 
Cordoba and Santa Fe which are devoted to stock farming are not those 
which could suitably be divided into small rural holdings, and those which 
are already under cultivation and are near the great urban centres have 
reached such a value that they have become ver3’ difficult for settlers to 
acquire. According to calculations made on this j)oint a small farm of 
25 hectares, situated from 100 to 200 kilometres away from the large 
centres of population, w’ould cost 20,170 pesos (gold). And there would 
not be, according to the conclusions of Dr. I^ahitte which he supports 
with man^- figures, compensation for this high price of the land in the 
value of the crops it miglit bear, owing to the lack of a real export trade. 

It must therefore be concluded that the constitution ot small holdings 
is not an important matter in this first district, in which all the factors of 
production are suited to comparatively extensive farming. 

Second District, — The following table shows that the secemd district 
has a total area of 51,306,000 hectares or more and a cultivated area of 
Hectares. 

In this district stock fanning ot all kinds now occupies, since the exten¬ 
sive S3rstem of production prevails, about q,000,000 hectares, which taken 
together with the cultivated area give a total Oi 10,135,550 hectares. More 
than 40,000,000 hectares are therefore unused, a fact which is not remark¬ 
able since this district comprises, as is known, the most mountainous part 
of the country, and a considerable part of it may be taken to be un¬ 
explored. 
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Tabi,e II. — Second DistricL 


Provi33ce 

Area in hectares j 

Cwtivated area 

In hectares j 

j 

Population 

Percentage of area 
which Is cultivated 

jUendoZii . . . 

14,637,800 

1 

1 268,440 

.319,525 

2 

San Juan . . . 

9,809,000 

137.700 

124.314 1 

1 I 

San I^n*b . . . 

7 , 52 i,QOO 

558.050 

121.436 

7 

X#a Rioia . 

9*803,000 

1 75.460 

81.034 1 

I 

Catamarca . | 

9,533 700 

73.900 

101,599 

I 

Total . . . 

51,306,000 

1.133.550 

747.919 

2 


The quality of the land, and the ilrigation which extends over more 
than half a milHon hectares, make this district one of those most suited to 
fruit growing generally, and expeciahy to viticulture to which an area of 
99,750 hectares is given up, including 70,000 hectares in the single province 
of Mendoza and 22,000 in that of San Juan. 

The industries connected with agriculture would also have a large 
development if they were not checked Dy the narrow limits of home 
consumption and the great distance of this district from foreign markets. 

According to Dr. Lahitte the problem of land settlement cannot be 
solved without the leadership and guardianship of a national institution 
formed for such purpose. 

Third DistriJ, — This region, made rp as the following table show’^s of 
the provinces of Corrientes, Santiago del Estero, Catamarca, Tucumdn, 
Salta and Jujuyandot the national territoires of Misiones, Formoso, Chaco 
and the Andes, comprises 78,455,900 hectares of which 903,387 hectares have 
been brought under cultivation. Besides its great wealth of forests, which 
cover some 700,000 square kilometres and represent one of its chief sources 
of profit, we should notice its intensive cultivation of sugar-cane, the sugar¬ 
cane plantations extending in the provinces of Tucuman, Juju and Salta 
over an area of 85,000 hectares and giving an annual yield of 200,000 tons 
of sugar. Chaco is noted for its rich production of quebracho, castor-oil, 
arachis, tobacco, coffee and cotton, which constitute tht primary bases of 
its export trade. Cotton-growing has especially developed in this terri¬ 
tory. At the beginning of the war, that is in 1914, it was practised, ac¬ 
cording to the data given by our authority, only on 3,000 hectares, but to¬ 
day, owing to the great demand of commercial houses, it is carried on over 
more than 10,000 hectares. We will not stay to enumerate the various and 
abundant crops of each province but will merely state that the wealth of 
this district i^^ incalculable. 

Its territorial position is as follows : 
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Tabee III. — Thiid Distnct 


province 

Area in hectares 

Cultivated area j 
in hectares | 

Popolation 

Percentage 
of axeawhidi 
is cultivated 

Corrientes . 

1 

j 8,687,900 

281,857 

361,076 

3 

Tneumdn. 

1 2,700,009 

126,150 

35 *.638 

5 

Santiago del Esteto . 

* 444 *. 4 °® 

J 208,200 

279,233 

I 

Salta. 

12,513,400 

; 139,500 

143.757 

I 

Jiauy . 

3.384,700 

' 68,820 

80,983 

0.2 

l^Xisiones. 

1 2,982,200 

1 29,200 

53.825 

I 

Ciiaco. 

[ 13.663,500 

32,300 

66,615 

0.2 

Formosa . . . 

10*725,800 

17,580 

25,499 

0 2 

Andes ... 

1 9 , 000^000 

J ito 

2,562 

0.002 

Total . 

78.455.900 

1 

' 903,387 

1.368,410 

I 


Of the 27,371,500 hectares constituting the area otthe lands of Qiaco, 
Pormosa and Msiones, 17,004,351 hectares belong to the State and are 
partly occupied by rich and vast forests and partly given up to stock-rais¬ 
ing and agriculture According to Dr. lAibitte the private lands are sim¬ 
ilarly utilized. 

Stock raising and forestry, whi<'h offer in this district a vast field for 
activity, are not favourable to the formation of agriv.ultural settlements. 
As much can be said of tobacco-growing, which would give a large yield 
but asks for special aptitudes and methods as regards both organization 
and industrial cultivation, and of the growing of the other crops proper to 
this district. Only cotton is not subject to these difficulties, on account of 
the nature of the crop and of the great place it always commands on the 
world’s market. It might therefore be said that in respect to cotton grow¬ 
ing, with a view to the exporting of the primary material or the production 
of cotton articles of Argentine manufacture, some of the Treasury lands of 
this district, and especially those in Chaco, might be important factors for 
the solution after the war of the problem of land settlement 

Fourth DisirieL — This district, which comprises, as the following 
table shows, the lands of Neucjuen, Sio Negro, Chlibut and Santa Cruz and 
the eastern part of Tierra del Puego, covers 83,833,800 hectares of which 
38,249,917 hectares, or 70 per cent, of the total aren, belong to the State, 
and 26,553,887 hectares, or 30 per cent., are in private ownership. 

The principal crops of this district are alfalfa, maize, wheat, oats and 
fruit. They thrive expecially in the lands of Rio Negro, which have been 
opened up to agricultural activity only for a short while by irrigation and 
railways, the two great factors for the transformation of desolate tracts 
into the most fertile agricultural countr\\ 
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Table IV. — Fourth Dntnct . 

Province 

Area 

in hectares 

1 

Cultivated area I 
in hectares 1 

1 

! 1 

Percentage 

Population of area vrhidi 

IS cultivated 

Neuquen . 

1 

10,500,00 a 

, 1 

1 1 

29,760 1 

1 

1 

1 3^,^^4 

0.3 

Rio Negio. 

20,675,000 1 

1 75,400 

51,113 

04 

cai&but . 

1 

, 24,203,900 

19,780 

37,202 • 

o.c8 

Santa Cruz.. 

28,275,000 

2,150 1 

14.3*6 

0.006 

Tiena del Puego. 

2,149,900 

400 

3.31* 1 

0.02 

Total . . . 

85,803.800 j 

1 127,490 

137,777 1 

O.I 


Stock-raising has also had a certain development in this district where 
433,000 head of cattle and 11,000,000 sheep are found. 

Dr. lyahitte calls this distric that of the future, because it compiises 
lands suited to stock farming, beautiful cultivable valleys and ports on the 
Atlantic, all assets which now \ield little but of which the value might well 
be realized. 

The Ministry of Lands and Colonies Ins in hand investigalions for ascer- 
taininc: the value of the yield of these lands, and for this purpose inspec¬ 
tions are made in order to aiscover the capacity of the land as regards 
stock and arable farming, the cost of production in relation to distance, 
the cost of labour and of means of transport, etc. The necessity for this 
preliminary investigation by the competent ministry shows how hazardous 
would be ary forecasts as to the development of any special forms of 
production in this district and as to its future value as an agricultural 
asset, regarded from the point of view of land settlement or otherwd->e. 

§ 3 CONCI,( 7 SION. 

According, then, to Dr. Lahitle, the problem of land settlement today 
presents gmver difficulties than ever, and serious measures are necessarj** 
ior overcoming them. Especially urgent is the organization of a wide 
system of credit applied to agrarian cconom3n In this connection it 
has been proposed to modify the rules of the National Mortgage Bank so 
as to allow it to make loans on rural holdings of 1200 hectares on such terms 
that the ac^iuisition of land by settlers will be stimulated b^" a liberal s^^s- 
tem of payments hy instalments. Dr. Lahitte strongly suppoits the forma¬ 
tion of an Agricultural Bank, a project to which we alh^ded in speaking ot 
the grain-growing district. This bank would not onl^^ bm^^ and settle land 
now in private ownership, but would also undertake the settlement of State 
kni, and would develop all those credit operations which are connected 
-with land settlement. It would also promote certain fixed rural industries 
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as practically and effectively as possible, and encourage and direct nirat 
co-operation in all its lorms, thus opening up the road which indubitably 
leads to the more intensive production and the better distribution of 
products. 

Having thus examined the land problem in relation to settlement in 
the Argentine, Dr. Lahitte also alludes to the problem of immigration. 
He notes that an appreciable imniigratory movement into the Republic 
ought now to take place, and that it ought to be subjected to special Tules> 
receiving definite direction from the Argentine State For while in the 
past the immigration could be suffered of undistinguished masses, regard¬ 
less of sex, age and qualifications, because the supply ot labour was defect¬ 
ive not only in agriculture but also in other industries, so that a consider¬ 
able number even of unselected agriculturists and labourers could easily 
find work, this would not tods 3’' be possible on account of the changed con¬ 
ditions of agricultural and industrial economy. 

The immigrants to be preferred for the Argentine woi Id be those having 
a moderate capitpl or those having large available capital to invest. The 
latter would, according to Dr. Lahitte, best suit the new needs and all the 
conditions which have to be fulfilled in order that the problem oi land set¬ 
tlement ma3’ be substantialh’ and effectivety solved. 

While the first district, called the grain-growing district, is that w^hich 
owing to the qualit3" of ifs soil most attracts immigration, it is at present 
that which least lends itself to colonization by immigrant settlers, because 
its privately owned lands are either farmed by the owners directly or are 
to let or to be sold at high prices 01115", while the Treasury lands are not suit¬ 
able to individual colonizing enterprise on account of distance from popu¬ 
lated centres or lack of labour or irrigation or for other reasons. The cur¬ 
rent of immigration shoulc therefore preferably be turned towards the lands 
of other districts. But the value of these lands cannot, owing to the condi¬ 
tions we have noted, be realized except by" colonizing enterprise fortified 
by large capital or at least able to procure such capital on the spot. 

The Agricultural Bank, of which Dr. I/ahitte is so ardent a supporter* 
would SUPPI5- this need also. 


UNITED STATES. 

THE RECLAIVIATIOX OF UNCULTIVATED LANDS 
FOR SETTLEMENT BY RETURNED SOLDIERS. 

SOURCES (^PPICXAI,): 

Ebxtbk by the Secretary op the Interior, ths Hon. Fraitelin K Eane, to the 
President, dated 31 May lyiS (Printed in the ReclamaKon Record ot July 1918E 
AN27n.\i. Report op the Department op the Interior for the Fiscal Ybas. ended 
June 30, iqiS. Washington, 1918. 

A Bill MAXiNf; an Appropriation for the Reclamation op Swamp I^ands (H. R. 13651, 

65th Congres«i, 3Td Session). 
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A Bill to Provide Ean^LOYMENT and Rural Homes ror those who have served 
WITH THE Military and Xaval Forces through the Recla.mation of I#ands to 

BE KNOWN 4 S THE ‘^XATION.U. SOLDIER SETTLEMENT ACT” (H. R. +87, 66tll ConfiTCSS, 
isi S»*s«iionK 

Depyrtment of the Interior: Draft of Bill Proposed for Co-operation between 
THE States and the United States to Provide Employment and Homes for 
Soldiers, Sailors and Marines under which the States shall furnish the I^ands 
AND the United States the Funds : With an Alternative Proposition so that 
THE States may Participate further in Furnishing Funds and aiso in Super¬ 
vising THE Improvement and SEiTLEaiENr of the Eands. WasUmgt'm, 2 Decem¬ 
ber 1918 

Department of the Interior : Supplement to Departmental Circul.ar dated Decem¬ 
ber 2, 191S. Wa^Wnglon, 3 January 1919. 

Heuong before the Sutcommittee of House Committee on Approprlations in charge 
OF Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill for 1020 reiating to the Dbp.\rtmbnt of 
the interior : 65th Congress, 3rd Ses‘^ion. 

Department of the Inttrior : Work and Homes for Fighting Men. Waslmigton 

1919- 

Official U. S. BUL4.ETIN, Vol. 3, Xos. 531 and 652. Washington, 6 Febniary and 15 
^lAtch 1918. 

The Reciamatiox Rbcopd (issued monthly by the Kedamation Service of the Department 
of the Interior^. Washington, July, August 1918 and January, February 1919, 

The need of providing for returned soldiers and sailors has given 
a great impetus in the United States to the question of reclaiming and 
putting into cultivation the many millions of acres of land throughout 
the countiy" which are still unused. At the close of the American Gvil 
War, vast areas of public lands were immediatelj^ thrown open to settle¬ 
ment and the countrj" was thus enabled to recover fiom the economic 
effects of the war more rapidly than would otherwise have been possible. 
The public lands are no longer available, but there arc still immense areas 
of unused lands and it is proposed that employment should immediately 
be given to returned service men in the reclamation of such lands and 
that the lands, when reclaimed, should be offered to them for settlement. 

A comprehensive plan with this object w^as drawn up by the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior and communicated in a letter dated 31 May 1918 
addressed to President Wilson by the Secretary of the Interior, the Hon. 
Franklin H. Dane. An outline of the scheme was also published in the 
Annual Report of the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year end¬ 
ed 30 June 1918. 

A short bill making a first appropriation of $100,000,000 for carrying 
out the scheme was submitted to Congress by Mr. Byrnes and the hearings 
before the Sub-Committee of the Comittee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives on Appropriations in charge of the bill gave Mr. Franklin and various 
officials of the Department of the Interior an opportunity of explaining 
with great fulness the proposed scheme. 

Both houses of Congress reported favourably on the Bill and from the 
nation at large it received much support. Congress, however, adjourned 
without voting on it. 
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A draft was also prepared of a bill to be submitted to State legisla¬ 
tures to provide for co-operation in carrying out the scheme between 
the State executives and the Federal Government. As the original draft 
was rather long and detailed, an alternative bill was drafted, containing 
only the essential provisions. 

A further bill was presented to the House of Representatives in Ma^’ 
last hy ]\Ir. Mondell, in which an appropriation of $500,000,000 was 
asked for. 

Before describing the proposed scheme it will be well to give some 
account of the different classes of lands available for reclamation and some 
figures shoving their distribution in the various States of the Union. 

§ I. The land available. 

The time has passed when large areas of public lands which needed 
no reclamation before being cultivated were available for j&ettlement. 
It is true that there are stiU in the United States some 230,000,000 acres 
of public lands, but the greater part of this land is valueless. It includes 
the tops of the Rocky Mountains and some of it is good grazing land, but 
except for grazing purposes most of it is practically unusable. 

To provide land for settlement recourse must be had to reclamation 
and used land in private ownership must be taken and put into service. 
The public lands still include a certain quantity of arid lands susceptible 
of irrigation and of swamp lands which can be drained, but a far greater 
amount of unused land is now privately owmed. This is notably the case 
with the so-called cut-over lands, that is, lands which contained forests, 
now' cut dowm. Such lands belong, in general, to big lumber companies. 
There are also, in the Eastern and Southern States, a number of aban¬ 
doned farms and plantations. 

Setting aside the question of ownership, there are four classes of land 
which can be prepared for settlement: (i) Arid land; (2) Swamp land ; 
(3) “ cut-overland and (4) abandoned farms. 

The inquiries made by the Department of the Interior enable us to 
indicate to what extent each of these classes of land is available. 

Arid land, — The reclamation of arid lands has b6en carried out 
systematically by the Federal Government since the passing of the Federal 
Reclamation Act of 17 June 1903. Speaking in the House of Represent¬ 
atives in June of last year, the Hon. Addison T. Smith stated that thirty 
distinct projects for the reclamation of arid lands were being carried out 
in 15 states, embracing over 3,000,000 acres of land, or 60 000 farms. 
Nearly 2,000,000 acres of land were already irrigated with water furnished 
by the Reclamation Service and over 1,000,000 additional acres would 
be reclaimed as soon as the necessary works then under construction 
could be completed. There had been expended on these projects nearly 
$120000,000 dollars, about $8,000,000 oi which had been paid by 
settlers under their contract for water and all of which would be repaid 
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in 20 years. The value of the 1917 crops on lands within Govemeraent 
reclamation projects amounted to over §50,000,000. 

The area of arid and semi-arid lands which could profitably be irrig¬ 
ated was estimated bj’the Department of the Interior as between 15,000,000 
and 20,000,000 acres, but there is reason to think that even the lower 
figuie is somewhat too high an estimate. 

In most of the Western States suitable projects for the irrigation of 
arid lands can be found without difficulty. It is not, however, so easy to 
find feasible projects for the iriigation of semi-arid lands, owing largely 
to the fact that on such lands there is a gambling chance that men can 
make a ciop without water. 

In regard to the reels mal ion of arid lands it is to be noted that it is 
not alwa^’s sufficient merely to bring water to the edge of the land. One 
large irrigation project was comparatively unsuccessful because, when the 
land was offered to settlers, it still required an expenditure of S50 an acre 
to clear and grade the land so that the water would flow on it. 

Swamp Land. — The swamp lands lie largely in the eastern half 
of the United States. The approximate extent of these lands is shown 
in Table I. 

In connection with the drainage of wet lands an essential part of the 
work of reclamation is, in many cases, the extermination of the mosqui¬ 
toes which carry the infection of malaria. In parts of South Carolina, 
for example, there are lands which cannot be called swamps but are wet 
during a great part of the 3^ear, and in which there are swampy places 
and places where the diainage is sluggish. These lands are practically 
uninhabitable on account of mosquitoes. Private efforts which have been 
made on a small scale have demonstrated that it is possible to reclaim 
this land from its malarial conditions, but it is of little use to reclaim 
a small area, because it will be contaminated by mosquitoes from the 
vicinity. 

In Florida there are nearly 5,000,000 acres which were originally over¬ 
flowed with water from Dake Okcchobee. This no longer occurs, as the 
waters of the lake are drawn off by drainage canals, but the land requires 
further drainage to make it available for cultivation. There is, however, 
an obstacle to further drainage, as it is desired to make I^ake Okechobee 
navigable and the drainage canals are closed by artificial dams to main¬ 
tain the water in the lake at the desired depth. 

For a somewhat similar reason there is local opposition to the drainage 
of the Okefinokee Swamp in Georgia. It is hoped that the proposed in¬ 
tercoastal canal will pass through the district and the swamp would be 
the water supply for the level to which the canal would have to be raised 
by locks in order to get it through that country. 

The cost of reclaiming wet lands would rarely be lower than $30 
per acre and in great swamps, where a complete system of drainage in de¬ 
tail would have to be put in, it might be $40 to $50 per acre. 
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Table I. — Swamp Lands. 


State 


Alabama . . . 
Arkansas . . 
CalifoTiua. . 
Connecticut. . 
Delaware. . - 
Florida. . . . 
Georgia. . , . 
Illinois • . . 
Indiana. . . 

Iowa. 

Kansas. . . . 
Kentucky. . . 
I/Ouisiaiia. . 
Maryland. . . 
Maine .... 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . . . 
Minnesota. . . 
Mississippi . 
Missouri « . • 
Nebraska. . 
New Hampshiic 
New Jeisey. 
New York . . 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. . . 
Oregon. . . 
Fenn^lvania . 
Khode Island . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee. . . 
Texas .... 
Vermont . . . 
Virginia . . . 
Washington. . 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin . 


Total 



Permanent 

Wet 

PetiodicaUy 

Peiiodically 




grazing 



Total 


swamp. 

land. 

overflowed. 

swamp. 



Acres 

Acres 


Ames 

Aercb. 

1 900,000 

59,200 

520,000 


1,479,200 

. 

J 5,200,000 

50,000 

531,000 

131,300 

5.912,300 

. 

1 1,000,000 

x,uoo,ooo 

1,420,000 


3.420.000 

. 

* 

10,000 

20,000 


30,000 

- 

50,000 

50,000 

27,000 

200 

127,200 

f 16,000,000 

. 

1,000,000 

00 

0 

p 

0 

0 

0 

19,800,000 

1,000,000 

* * 

1,000,000 

700,000 

2,700,000 

>5,000 

500,000 

400,000 

• • 

925,000 

15,000 

100,000 

500,000 10,000 

625,000 

300,000 

200,000 

350,0001 So 500 

930,500 

. . 

59.380 

300,000; 

359.^80 

. 

100,000 

3^0,000 

44,600 

444.600 

9,000,000 

1,196,605 



10.196.605 

100,000 

. 

92,000 


192,000 

156,520 

• 

. . 


156,520 

20,000 

. . . . 

39.500 

. - 

59,500 

2,000,000 

947.439 



*, 947 . 4^9 

3,048,000 

2,000,000 

... 

784.30S 

5,832,30s 

3,000,000 

. 

2,760,200 

.. .. 

5,760,200 

1,000,000 

I 

I. 43 V .700 


2,439,709 

. . 

100,0001 

4x2,X09 

• 

512,100 

5,000 

• •\ 

7 » 7 oo 

. 

12,700 

326,400 

. , - 



326,400 

100,000 

100,000 

329,100 


529,100 

1,000,000 

500,000, 

500,000 

748,160 

2,748.160 

1 

50,000 

50,000' 

50.000 

50,000 

200,000 

■ 

1 

• 

. . - . 

100,000 

55 , 047 ( 

155.047 

• 


31.500 

. . . .. 

31.500 

'{ 254,000 

• *1 

• • • -1 

.1 

254,000 

1 


50,000‘ 

■| 

50,000 

\ 

. . 

■ • ! 

6,000 

2.064 

8,064 

1,500,0001 


622,120 

1,000,000; 

3,122,120 

xoo,ooo 


511,480, 


6X1,400 

039,600 




639,600 

1,240,000 

1,000,000 

1 

... 1 

2,240,000 

j 15,000 

. . 

8,000 


23,000 

600,1.00 


200,000. 

. , 

800,000 

20,500 

■ 

1 

. 

20,500 

• * 

• 

« m 1 

23,900 

23,000 

2,000,000 

. 


360,000 

2,360,000 

52,665,020 

6,826,019, 

14,747.805' 

4.766.179! 

79,005,023 


^'Ciitrov&r ” Lands. — By far the greater portion of the unused and 
unproductive land in the United States is comprised in t^e cut-over tim- 
berland lying largely within the eastern half of the United States. The 
approximate area of these lands in shown in the following table: 
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Sjtate 


Alabama . . 
Arkansas . . 
California 
Florida . . 
Georgia . . 
Idaho 
Keutucl^ 
IfOuisiana 
Maine • . . 
Maryland . 
Michigan. . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri . . . 
Montana . . . 


Tabi,F II. — ‘ Cut-over"* Lands, 


Acres 


State 


n 


Korth Carolina 
Oiegon • • • 


14,785,000! 2Cew Hampshire 
13*393,000 2 few Jersey . 
3i03i*ooo| New York . 
io,i 09 ,ooOj 
20,141,0001 

676,000' Pennsylvania 
3,222,000.South Caiohna 
11,8 77,0001 Tennessee 
^,135,000 Texas . . 
1,848,0001 Vermont . . 

I r,o86,oooj| Virginia . . 
14,022,oooji Washington 
i3,2o3,ocoj|West Virginia 
8,900,0001 Wibconsm 
674,0001 


Total 


Acre^ 


2 6''S,< Ou 
1,15^*000 
5,997 000 
12,745,000 

3 . 537 . 0 CO 

5,297,000 

S, 994 .ooo 

7,833,000 

i2>936,ooo 

2,070,000 

9,929,000 

3.330,000 

4,634,000 

13,246.000 


228,500,000 


Not all the cut-over lands can be profitably’ cleared and culti-vated 
Theie are areas which should be lelt in timber, because the land is not 
suitable for agriculture, being too rocky, too sandy, or too rough. In other 
areas, as in parts of the Pacific Northwest, the expense of clearing would 
be too great, because the stumps are laige and the roots grow deej>. 
They have to be taken out by hand or the use of explosives, and much 
excavation and levelling is afterwards required 

The cost of clearing cut-over lands varies widely’. It is roughly’^ estim¬ 
ated that in the Lake States and in the South the cost would be from 
$37 to S40 an acre, while in the Northwest it would be much greater, 
and in the Northeast, where the timber when last cleared was very small, 
it would be much less. In certain lands in the Northeast, go per cent, 
of the stumps can be extracted by ploughing through the land with a very’ 
strong plough drawn by’' a powerful tractor 

Much of the cut-over land is swampy and would require drainage as 
well as clearing. In North Carolina there is a large tract of land, containing 
235,000 acres and belonging to a lumber corporation, part of which was 
swamp land and had to be drained to make it possible to cut the timber. 
It was drained to the extent of taking off the surplus water and the timber 
was cut. The corporation have undertaken, on a small scale, to deax 
the land for cultivation and their method is interesting. In the summer 
the saplings and undergrowth are cut down to the ground. The following 
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]May they are dry enough to burn and are set on fire, together with the 
timber which has been left on the land. This destroys the weeds and 
undergrowth and cleans the land of every green thing. While the logs 
are still smouldering, a number of boj’S are sent over the land, carrying 
a string stretched out in a line across the field. At every pace, each boy 
makes a hole 5 or 6 inches deep with a stick, drops into it a couple of seeds 
of maize, and closes up the hole by treading on it. The maize comes up 
promptly and keeps down other growth by its luxuriance. Crops of 
from 25 to 50 bushels the acre have been obtained in this way. Immedi¬ 
ately after the harvest such saplings as have come up are cut out, the 
logs which remain are piled on the stumps and the whole is again set 
on fire. The first two or three feet of the land consists almost entirely 
of vegetable matter and when the water is taken out it settles down. 
In tht burning process, too, the surface bums off, but only half an inch 
to two inches, as there is too much water for it to burn deeply. In three 
years of this treatment the land will settle about 18 inches, and this leaves 
the stumps sticking out of ground, so that the fire can get in and bum the 
roots out. The cost of clearing is practically paid for by the maize which 
is grown during the process and in three years the land is in fairly good 
condition. It is still some time before the land can be ploughed, as the 
vegetable soil does not turn over nicely, but in two or three j^ears its 
condition changes and it can be ploughed. 

Abandmied Farms, — No estimate seems to have been made of the 
area of the land which has fallen out of cultivation in the Eastern and 
Southern States. It does not, of course, compare in extent with the other 
classes of unused land, but there are, nevertheless, considerable tracts of 
such land. 

Within a ^ort distance of Washington there is land which is lying 
derelict. In the State of New York there are many thousands of acres 
of extremely lich land, on which there are good houses still standing, 
which are forsaken and uncultivated. Near Albany ten or twelve thous¬ 
and acres of such lands could be obtained almost in a solid block. In 
central ^lassachusetts and in Maine similar lands are to be found. 

The cause of this abandonment is not easy to determine. Perhaps 
it is to be found in the “ call of the West, ” the attraction, that is, which 
the taking up of land in the Western States offers to adventurous spirits, 
as compared with the more humdrum conditions of life in the long-settled 
Eastto and Southern States. * The mind of the country, ” says the Re¬ 
port of the Department of the Interior for 1917-18, ‘ has been turned to¬ 
ward the development of the raw lands, the free unbroken lands, to the 
neglect of opportunities nearer to the centre of the country's markets. " 
But it appears that there have even been cases where the land has been 
so productive that the farmers have retired from farming and moved 
into the city, abandoning thdr farms. 

In the Southern States there are many abandoned plantations, some 
of which now* require reclamation to fit them again for cultivation. An¬ 
other class of land is to be found in the south, land which has been bought 
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Up by speculators and rented to irreponsible tenants who have worked it 
out without putting an^’^thing into it and have then moved off. Such 
lands cannot well be offered to soldier settlers until the^^ have been brought 
back into good condition. In Georgia, it is stated, there are 100,000 
acres of land which has been exhausted and abandoned. 

§ 2. The proposed scheme of reclamation and settlement. 

It is proposed, then, that a substantial sum be voted to enable the 
Reclamation Service of tie Department of the Interior to undertake pro¬ 
jects for the reclamation and systematization of unused land to be after¬ 
wards offered to returned soldiers or sailors. Beyond the initial sum 
of §100,000,000 asked for much larger sums will probabl}’ be required if 
the scheme is adopted and persisted in. 

Employment on the work of reclamation would first be offered to 
the returned service-men. Such employment would be ver3’ varied in 
character — digging ditches and canals, driving tunnels, blasting out 
stumps, levelling off land, putting up houses and making roads — so 
that there would be scope for men of many occupations. Good wages 
would be paid, the workers would be comfortably housed and w-ell looked 
after, and at the end even of a ^’^ear they would be able to save a substan¬ 
tial sum. 

When the land had been reclaimed it would be divided up into small 
farms and made read^" for immediate occupation. The land would be 
drained, broken and fenced; it would have on it a house and a barn. Thus 
prepared, the farms would be offered for settlement. Preference would 
be given to returned soldiers and sailors and, in particular, to those who 
had worked upon the projects. It would not, however, be insisted that 
a man should take up land in the project upon which he himselE had 
worked. He would be at liberty to take it up on any of the projects 
and in order to give a wide choice and 4 :o allow every man a chance 
of taking up land in his home State if he so desired, projects would be start¬ 
ed, as far as possible, in every State. 

In order to prevent speculation in land the farms offered would be 
limited to such an area as would enable a man to keep himself and his 
family in comfort, and no man would be allowed to acquire more than two 
such farms. The area would vary according to the locality; in some 
localities it would be 40 acres, while in others it would be 80 acres 
or more. 

The value of the farms offered would, -it is calculated, be from §4,000 
to $5,000 and a settler would be asked to pay down 10 per cent, of the 
price on taking up the farm. The remainder of the price, with interest, 
would be paid off b}^ annual instalments spread over a period of 40 years. 

Where the land was originally in private ownership it would be bought 
by the Government at a valuation, but the price would not be paid directly 
by the Government. It would be paid to the owner by the settler 
in precisely the same wa^" as he would pay the Government. Out ot 
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the initial paj^ment and the annual instalments, that is, would be paid 
to the owner sums bearing the same proportion to the total payment that 
the unimproved value of the land bears to the total improved value. 

While the prospective settler was still working on the redamation 
project, he would receive some agricultural instruction so as to prepare him 
for working the farm he will afteiwards acquire. On entering the land, 
he would be provided with the necessary tools, and arrangements would 
be made to enable him to borrow money-, if necessary, to purchase sheep 
and cattle. When he had been some years on his farm and had paid 
off a substantial portion of the purchase price, it is proposed that the 
Government’s lien on the land should be allowed to run concurrently 
with a loan from a farm loan bank, so that the settler might further in¬ 
crease his stock. 

Much stress is laid upon the importance of forming the settlers into 
communities, in order, as IVIr. Lane crisply puts it, “ to make the woman 
contented. ” It is proposed, then, to group the settlers into communities 
of 100, 150 or 200 families, round a centre in which there were such 
eddences of ddlisation as a good school, a good store and a moving pic¬ 
ture show. Everj" one of the farms should be connected with the centre 
b^’' a good road and hy a telephone, and the central community itself 
should be either on a railwaj^ or dose to one and connected with it hy a 
good wagon road. Only in this way, it is maintained, will the settlers feel 
that thay are not out of the world and be content to remain permanently 
on their land instead of merely holding it as a gamble upon the increase 
in its value. 

The danger has been pointed out that pressure will be put upon the 
Department of the Interior to take very large areas, which would mean going 
into sparseh’ populated districts, but the Department seems to be fuUj" 
alive to the danger and to be determined to avoid undertaking projects 
which would result in the establishment of settlements far from centres 
of population. 


S 3. Mr. MONDEnn’s Binn. 

Whereas the bill submitted by Mr. B5TOe& merely proposed that ^the 
sum of $100,000 to be appropriated should be expended under the direc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Mondell’s proposed the creation 
of a definite fund, to be known as the National Soldier Settlement Fund, 
and asked for the appropriation of $500,000,000. While, under this Bill, 
the Secretary of the Interior would be authorized to use the Fund for the 
purposes of the Act, it was stipulated that no lands should be acquired un¬ 
less the price to be paid and the conditions under which they were to 
be acquired were approved not only by the Secretary himself, but by 
a representative of the Governor of the State in which the lands are 
situated and an appraiser designated by the Fedeml Farm Loan Board, 
Under this bill, it is proposed that the initial payment by a soldier 
settler on acquiring a farm shall be 5 per cent of the sale price, the bal- 
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ance being paid in amortizing payments extending over a period to be 
fixed by the Secretar5", but not exceeding 40 5^ears. The bill pro\ddes 
for two classes of loans being made to settlers out of the Fund — loans 
for improvements not exceeding §1,200 repa^'-able by instalments within 
a period not exceeding 20 5’ears and short-time loans, not exceeding $800, 
for the purchase of live-stock and equipment, repayable within five years. 

§ 4. Co-operation between the states and the federal 

GOVERNiHENT. 

The bills which were drafted for submission to State legislatures pro¬ 
vided for the establishment of a Soldier Settlement Board, composed of 
three members, one to be nominated b}" the Governor and to be called 
the ** Soldier Settlement Commissioner who would be the chairman of 
the board, the other two being the President of the State i^ricultural 
College and the State Engineer, or other appropriate officials as may be 
desired. 

There would also be created a Soldier Settlement Fund, for which 
special appropriations would be voted. 

The State Settlement Board would be authorised to undertake, in 
co-operation with the United States, projects for the reclamation of land 
and the settlement thereon of returned soldiers and would have full 
powers to acquire land, even compulsorily, for these puri>oses. 

A large number of the States of the United States have already 
passed laws or appointed committees to co-operate with the federal 
government in settling discharged soldiers on the laud. The measures 
of this description taken up to March of this year may be summarized 
as follows: 

Alabama. — A law for the settlement of soldiers on the land has been 
passed, and the legislature has also passed a memorial urging the State's 
delegation in Congress to do everything possible to secure the enactment of 
a federal law in the same sense. A committee working under the State 
Council of Defence, and consisting of six State officials and three others, 
IS officially in charge of the matter. 

Arizmia. — A bill for co-operation with the United States has been 
introduced. 

Arhanzaz. — A committee has been appointed, and the legislature has 
passed a resolution urging the Arkansas delegation in Congress to advance 
federal legislation on the subject. 

California. — On 21 January a bill authorizing a bond issue of 
$10,000,000 and an appropriation of $10,000 was introduced, to be subject¬ 
ed to a referendum to the people of the State. Another bill which authorizes 
co-operation with the United States and an appropriation of $r,ooo,ooo 
has been introduced. The legislature passed a resolution urging Congress 
to adopt legislation on the settlement of soldiers. 

Colorado. — A bill appropriating $750,000 to the settlement of soldiers 
in co-operation with the federal go%''emment has been introduced. A re- 
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solution in support of the legislation on this subject now before Congress 
was adopted b}" both hohses of the State legislature. 

Florida. — A law has been passed which authorizes the Internal Im¬ 
provement Board to use State lands for purposes of the settlement of sold¬ 
iers and to co-operate with the United States. 

Idaho. — The legislature has passed an Act appropriating $100,000 
to the settlement of soldiers. 

Illinois. — A bill appropriating 81,250,000 has been introduced. 

Kentucky. — A Soldiers' I/and Settlement Committee has been appoint¬ 
ed by the governor to represent the State in this matter. 

Louisiana. — A committee of five has been appointed to represent this 
State, and approval of the legislation before Congress has been expressed 
to the President. 

Maine. — The governor has, in his message to the legislature, urged 
co-operation with the United States in the settlement of soldiers. 

Maryland. —The agricultural committee of the State Council of Defence 
is acting in the matter for the State. 

Massachusetts. — A bill has been introduced providing for independent 
work of the State and for co-operation with the federal government in the 
matter. The bill makes an appropriation of $500,000. 

Michigan. — Two bills have been introduced, one authorizing a corp¬ 
oration which shall aim especially at co-operation with the United States 
in the matter. 

Minnesota. — A bill for co-operation with the United States for the 
settlement of soldiers and a bill for a landholding corporation which 
shall act with the United States have been introduced. 

Mississippi .—The legislature does not meet until 1920, but a commit¬ 
tee of eight has been appointed to represent the State at a State-wide meet¬ 
ing to be held for the purpose of formulating a policy. 

Missouri. — Bills have been introduced for the construction of drain¬ 
age and waterw’ays, the provision of conservation commissioners, the 
utilization of moneys derived from the sale of sand and gravel from Missouri 
rivers, and co-operation with the United States in reclaiming land, and a 
bill for the settlement of soldier®. 

M(ykitana. — An Act which grants an appropriation of $50,000, for 
co-operating with the federal government in the settlement of soldiers, 
has been passed. 

Nerd!> Mexuo .—A bill for co-operation with the federal government and 
a bin appropriating $400,000 have been introduced; and the legislatture 
has memorialized Congress in favour of passing the law regarding the settle¬ 
ment of soldiers. 

Nerji} York. — A bill for co-operating with the United States in the set¬ 
tlement of soldiers, which grants an appropriation of $250,000, has been 
Introduced. 

North Carolina. — A resolution to memorialize Congress to pass a law 
fox the settlement of soldiers is pending. The governor has appointed a 
committee of three to represent the State. 
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North Dakota. — A bill appropriating §200,000 to the settlement of 
soldiers and iinimgration has been introdnced. 

Oklahoma. — A bill for co-operation with the United States in the settle¬ 
ment of soldiers has been introduced, and the governor has asked for a re¬ 
solution memorializing Congress in favour of legislation on the subject. 

Oregon. — The legislature has passed an Act creating the Oregon Land 
Settlement Commission, appropriating an emergency fund to immediate 
activities, and referring to the vote of the people an Act authorizing the 
sale of bonds for appro:simately S3,ooo,ooo for the purposes of a general 
redaiming and settling of land in conjunction with the federal government. 

South Carolina. — A resolution has been introduced urgmg Congress 
to corry out the programme for the settlement of soldiers. The governor 
has appointed a committee of three to represent the State. A bill for co¬ 
operation with the United States which provides for a commission has been 
introduced. 

Tennessee. — A resolution memorializing Congress to enact legislation 
for the settlement of sobers has been passed. State legislation for the 
same purpose is pending. 

Texas. — The legislature has passed an Act referring to the people a 
constitutional amendment which allov^-s the State to lend its credit for pur¬ 
poses of land settlement. A measure providing for the co-operation of 
the people vrith the federal gov'ernment is being prepared. 

Utah. — A State Water Right Commission and the committees of 
agriculture of both houses of the legislature are jointly preparing a billwliich 
will provide §2,000,000 in bonds and an appropriation of §23,000. 

Wasliuigton. — A bill has been prepared by the State iittomey 
General, supported by the Washington Reconstruction Committee, a re- 
presentatwe body. It provides a small tax to be levied annually until 
192S and to form a fund which will ev'-entually amount to §5,000,000. 
The bill appropriates §3,000,000 from such fund. 

West Virginia. — Legislation for co-operation with the United States 
has been introduced. 

Wyoming. — The legislature has passed an Act for co-operation with 
the United States in the settlement of soldiers. A Land Settlement Board 
is constituted and a loan of §200,000 from the State school funds is 
authorized. 


♦ * 

It will be seen that the proposals now before the United States 
open up a much wider question than the provision of emplo3rment and 
homes for returned service men. A new period in the settlement of the 
United States may be said to have begun with the passing of the 
[Federal Reclamation Act of 1902, and the present proposals involve an 
intensification of the work now carried on by the Reclamation Service of 
the Department of the Interior and its extension to other classes of 



